

PREFACE. 


On the completion of Volume XVII, we have again to thank our 
large circle of subscribers and contributors for their kind and generous 
help. We have always been more than provided with interesting and 
useful material for publication, and our illustrations have increased 
beyond those of any previous year. For help in this latter direction 
we are particularly indebted to the generosity of Dr, T. A. Chapman, 
Messrs. M. Burr and W. G. Sheldon. 

For their editorial duties in connection with the section relating to 
Coleoptera we thank most heartily Mr. Donisthorpe and Professor 
T. Hudson Beare. As this branch is placed entirely in their hands, 
the success of it is entirely due to them. Amongst others whose help 
is specially to be mentioned are the Rev. C. E. N. Burrows, who has 
compiled our General Index, and Messrs. M. Burr, H. J. Turner, and 
Professor T. H. Beare, who have practically completed the “ Special 
Index/’ which should appear with the January number. 

It has long been a matter of doubt whether or not we should 
publish the Reports of Societies, Our reasons for excluding them were 
twofold : (1) The small scientific value of many of the records, thus 
occupying room that can ill be spared. (2) The uselessness of repeating 
what is dready printed elsewhere {^metimes five or six times over). 
The reasons for including them are less clear. We are informed that 
many lepidopterists only see the Ent. Record of the entomological 
magazine (which is unfortunate and, in our opinion, to be regretted), 
and yet wish to know what is going on at the societies ; also that 
exhibitors like to see their exhibits noted in the magazine. These 
may be oogeni re^ns for including reports that oust original scientific 
observations and iprtioles, but we confess, to a doubt in the matter. 
At any rate, as are evidentty bi a section of those 

who were amonpi ite eailifsi^ the most strenuous 

supporlei^ of the noagaztee^ we^'hav^ been constrained to go back on 
our praolioe of the last e^t y^rs. Our friend the Rev. C. R. N. 
Burrows has promised to make the most he can of the reports, 
which should lia sent direct to him. 

There has recently been quite a large increase in the quantity of 
note on British insects submitted for publication, which have tempo- 
rarily ousted longer faunal papers on extra-British species. These 
latte of course will be printed in turn, but, if this continues, writers 
of long papers will have to resort to judicious condensation to give 
their paprs a ebaaca ^inst the numerous short notes of more 
g^eril interest to British collectors. We suspect, however, that the 
matte is quite temporal^, and simply state the fact in apology to 
those articte have not yet b^n printed, but which will be put 
in hand at the first opportunity. 

There semns to be no need to propose any alteration in the style or 
arrangmuml of die magazine, although we are always glad to receive 
hints that may tend to make it more successful, and will give fair 
consideration thereto. 
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Lepidoptera of the Val d’Herens— Arolla (with photofiraphs). 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

Arolla ! To how many readers of this magazine does not the name 
conjure up one of the loveliest vignettes to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of the Alps ? The long vista up the Arolla 
glacier, closed by the delightful snow-clad Mont Collon, the glorious 
snow-peak, the Pigno d’Arolla, and then the unprounceable Zigiorenove 
> glacier, with its huge moraine sweeping away from the foot of the 
/Pas de Chores. To the left (looking towards the snow-peaks), the 
sharp Aiguille de la Za, a long and difficult ascent, and to the right 
again La Bousette and the Aiguilles Rouges, the slopes from the foot 
of which to the hotel make a marvellous collecting-ground, whilst 
np% right behind, at the foot of the Combe d’Arolla are the Bents de 
Veisivi, on the slopes of which, Mr. Lloyd informs me, (E^ids aello 
flies in the greatest abundance. The knoll itself, on which the 
Kurhaus Hotel is situated, is a delightful flower-garden in the midst 
of the last and highest big remnant of the forest of Arolla pines, 
whose delicate fragrance adds such a charm to this delightful valley. 
And who can describe the flowers ? Acres upon acres of yellow^ and 
orange hieracii, and billowy waves of the pale blue alpine forget-me- 
nots, with occasional masses of white and yellow alone breaking the 
continuous sheets of beauty they spread everywhere. A few^ hundred feet 
above the hotel, edelweiss is in the greatest abundance, and the 
comfort of the hotel itself marks Arolla, when reached, an ideal 
resting-place. I say, when reached, advisedly, for the journey to 
Arolla is not to be undertaken by cripples without considerable fore- 
thought, for the Kurhaus Hdtel is situated as nearly as possible at 
7000 feet elevation, and there is no means of reaching it except by 
walking, or on mule-back* Arolla is exposed from early morning till 
late evening to the sun, a fact that, no doubt, goes far towards 
producing its wealth of vegetation and its abundant insect life. It is, 
indeed, a place of beauty, an ideal spot for a nature-lover, be he 
botanist or zoologist. 

I have paid two visits to Arolla, the first consisted of four or five 
, splendid days in the third week of August, 1899, whilst the second; was 
a longer stay, from July 29th to August 11th, 1908. The first ended 
in a perfect holocaust. Following on four or five days’ hard work, in 
which Dr. Chapman and I had amassed a splendid lot of specimens 
by day, and in setting which every spare moment had been ufiiised 
January 15th, 1905. 
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in the early morning and late afternoon, an intelligent mule-driver, in , 
spite of repeated warnings that my large collecting-box and setting-case 
were insecurely packed, managed to let the setting-case fall down a 
steep and rocky mule-path, smashing it entirely, and then, to mend 
matters, carefully put the boards loosely into the box with the set 
insects. Practically every specimen taken at Arolla was mangled into 
dust, and not until the man had disappeared, and we were anxious, 
at Evolene, to know how the specimens had travelled, did we learn 
the hopeless ruin that had befallen our labour. To attempt to describe 
the condition of my mind on that never-to-be-forgotten midnight ride 
down to Sion (for a hurried and peremptory return was necessary so 
far as the doctor w^as concerned) were futile. Thoughts of scraps of 
the wings of burnets, blues, whites, Erebias, Setinas, fritillaries, 
broken and bent pins, in huddled confusion under the heel of loose 
setting-boards, created such demoniacal desires in my heart as I have 
rarely been possessed of, and till this present the mere mention of that 
night has been taboo with everyone cognisant of it; some 1200 
perfect alpine lepidoptera, besides several long series of bred and 
captured insects that were on the boards when we journeyed up, these 
went down in one fell moment to endless ruin and perdition. That 
our other box, containing our captures of the preceding fortnight at 
Evolene and on the Simplon Pass, was left behind at Evolene, and 
that its contents had not shared in the general ruin was the only 
redeeming feature of that in some way unsatisfactory summer holiday 
of 1899. I may add here how remarkably different was the propor- 
tion of the various species observed in 1899 compared with 1903. 

In 1899, several species, more or less rare in this late season of 
1903, were in the greatest profusion. A magnificent form of Argymm 
niohe^ A. aglaia, Erehia goantey E. eiiryale, E, gorges Melmnpias epu 
phi'oUy Coliaa pMcomone, Anthrocera exulam^ Setina aurita, were in the 
utmost profusion. In 1903, without being actually rare, none of these 
species were common, whilst other species, hardly seen in 1899, were 
in great numbers, particularly Rrebia nmeHtm, Coenomjmpha rntgrioUi 
Netiwophila plantaginh^ Mimaeaeoptilits coprodactylufi, c'fcc., the first 
named being particularly abundant, and occurring almost everywhere. 
It was remarkable that I picked up on this last visit several species that 
I did not see on the first, e.g.^ (Eneis aello, Parnassiufi Polyoin- 

matuis phereUa, Colias palaeno, &c. For actual number of specimens, 
however, there is no doubt 1903 was much inferior to 1899. 

I suspect the best collecting-ground is the edge of the pinewood in 
which .the Kurhaus Hotel is actually situated, a fine morning spent in 
idling right round the edge of the pines, from the Kurhaus down to the 
Hotel du Mont CoHon and back again, gives many things, in fact, all the 
species obtainable, except the really high alpine insects — Erebia glacialii<, 
E, gorgsy Polyom matus pkeretes, and one or two othersr— whilst some are to 
be taken here that occur nowhere beyond, holding the warm sheltered sides 
of the wood as their last outposts up the valley, extending neither up 
the slopes towards the Aiguilles Eoiiges, nor along the bed of the valley 
towards the Arolla glacier, whilst, on the other hand, the small 
mountain stream that rushes down here brings many of the highest 
alpine plants to this level, and so encourages many species to extend 
downwards at this point, that are only to be found at a much higher 
elevation on the more exposed slopes around. 

The whole of the somewhat flat ground, rather to the right than 
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opposite the H6tel du Mont Collon, provides plenty of sport with 
Parnasdus delins, which, however, is not very common, whilst ainong 
the pines themselves, specimens often wander, and it is remarkable 
that, with two successive strokes of the net, I captured here P. deliiisi 
and one of the two examples of P. apollo that I saw. At the corner, 
near the hotel, too, Anthocaris swiployiia occasionally flew up rapidly, 
and gave one a chance, as it kept to the edge of the trees, but ail I 
netted were exceedingly worn. Piens callidice w&s abundant on all 
the high knolls around, but, on one dull day, during a few short breaks 
of sunshine, I captured no fewer than four examples within 100 yards 
of the Kurhaus itself. It is most abundant, however, on the steep 
slopes to the left of the Arolla glacier, at a considerable elevation. 

' Colias phicomone was everywhere, some in magnificent condition, 
many, however, worn, but, on the whole, much smaller than the speci- 
mens captured at Larche, the only other place where I have ever seen 
it in absolute profusion on ground where it could be taken, yet, strange 
to say, in spite of their average small size, I took one female larger 
than any I have from any other locality. 0. hyale, represented by two 
examples in 1899, and one in 1908, are quite pigmies, and the elevation 
is evidently too great for the species. 0. yalaeno loves most the slopes 
towards the Aiguilles Eouges, but is rather rare and often clifiicuit to 
catch. I took one pair in cop., and was much disappointed to find that 
the female, otherwise perfectly fresh and evidently newly-emerged, bad 
the apex of the left forewing gnawed off, as it were, possibly, one 
supposed, by a lizard. Only one pale-tinted female occurred. The 
specimens captured, too, are much smaller than those I have from 
Davos, Ouarda, Pontresina, Saeterstoen and Bossekop, and are nearest 
the size of those from Mont de la Saxe. C. ediisa was not observed in 
the Combe d’Arolla at all. It is marvellous at what a height Pieris 
•rapae occurs abundantly, well above 8000ft., and the specimens are of 
■ large size, though I only saw one example of P. najyi, a worn A > with 
somewhat dark nervures, but not one of P. bramcae. 

I have already stated that certain species appear not to extend their 
range beyond the corner of the wood at the H6tel du Mont Collon. 
This was certainly my impression with regard to Oimjsopimim 
diryaureae, the ? s of which gave two forms, one very clear and brassy- 
looking, the other much suflused and with little coppery-brown in the 
colour at all. At the same place, C. v^.mbalpina was rare; Ididnotsee 
more than half-a-dozen examples, and these not particularly good ; a 
single ^ C. hippothoe, Polyommatus daman, a single A" Melitaea phoebe, a 
solitary g Nomiades Herniary ua ; whilst Polyommatus corydon, P. hylaH,md 
P. astrarche were much more abundant here than elsewhere, although, 
extending some way up the slopes towards the Aiguilles Eouges, where 
Cupida minima also was not uncommon, a few fresh, but mostly worn. 
Pamphila comma and Syrichthns alveus, abundant here, seemed to go up 
all the slopes for at least another 1000ft. ; whilst Polyommatus orbitulns, 
somewhat smaller in size than the large Simplon examples, appeared 
to reach almost as high as the highest ground on which I found 
myself, at any rate, up to the level of Erebia lappona, E. gorge, and 
E. glacialis. On the flat ground, which P. delius haunts, countless 
thousands of Pleheius argus (aryyrogyiomon) were to be found, and they 
were almost equally abundant on the slopes, in suitable spots, but 
Polyommatus optilete was very miich restricted to the neighbourhood of 
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its foodglant, only a few examples, but these in good condition, being 
captured, at a few hundred feet above the upper hotel. Half-a-dozen 
specimens of Brenthh enphrosyne were taken, and a single example, 
strangely enough, higher up on the exposed slopes, but all were the 
worse for wear. Vmiessa lo was common here, too, Aylais urticae also ; 
whilst the nests of the larv^ of the latter, were in profusion wherever 
nettles grew, and often well above 8000 ft. elevation, whilst Erebia^ 
goante and E, eimjale, fairly common in and about the pinewood, were 
rarely seen elsewhere. Here, too, I captured four or five specimens of 
a small race of Melitaea dictynna, in exquisite condition, as well as 
Issoria lathonia, which also reaches a great elevation. Melampias 
epiphrojij rare on the outskirts of the pines, was abundant in one or 
two places, high up, but Erehia tyndarus and Melampias melanrpus 
appeared to care neither for time nor place, being found everywhere. 

I have already said that Erebia rimestra -was one of the abundant 
species of 1903 in this district. I must have overhauled several scores of 
specimens, and set a good many very fine examples. Although found 
on the open ground, the males invariably made for the numerous 
scattered bushes of juniper on the slopes, hovering over, settling on, 
leaving and returning to, them, again and again. I could not make 
out what the habit meant, unless, indeed, the females of this species 
lay their eggs among the grass at the roots of these bushes, where 
certainly the larvae would find most shelter during the winter in sucb 
an exposed habitat, and that the $ s consequently were being sought 
there by the 3 s ; such $ s as we got, however, were out on the exposed 
slopes, and, at any rate, I was pleased to take a good series. There 
appear to be two forms : (1) without apical spots on forewings, very 
common in 3 and rare in $ ; (2) with apical spots on forewings, 
common in $ s and rare in 3 s. The former I call ab. obsoleta. Next 
in abundance, perhaps, was Brentlm pales ^ which is here a most 
interesting insect, and, apparently, subjected amazingly to local 
conditions that produce marked variations. Out on the more exposed 
slopes, one found only ? s of brown hue, following the coloration 
of the 3‘ s, whilst the undersides of both sexes were here particularly 
richly marked wfith red, but as soon as one found a damp spot, com- 
paratively level, where the ground w^as boggy, the luxuriant vegetation 
growing up to one’s waist and movement difficult, tbei-e, at once, 
the 3 s were larger, the $ s rarely brown, and some, not only tinged 
with purple, but so covered therewith that they looked black on the 
wing, ■whilst the undersides of both sexes were pale, almost uni- 
formly unicolorous yellowish (d's), greenish tinted ($s), and com- 
paratively weakly marked with red. In one of these patches 
I caught a magnificent $ aberration, brown in colour, the 
typical markings of the centre of all the wings obsolete, except 
the discoidal cell of the forewings, whilst the terminal lunules 
on fore- and hindwings are converted into a series of black streaks, 
’appearing as extensions of the black markings of the fringe, and 
uniting with a row of lunules, modified from the oblique subterminal 
row of dots, the marginal black line being entirely absent ; the under- 
side is also much changed, the neuration being marked in brown stripes 
and the paler markings more or less confined to the spaces between. 
This obsoletely marked aberration I would name ab. obsoleta, n, ab. 
Almost equally interesting is Arcpjnnis niohe, of which the silvery- 
spotted form is not uncommon, but the most beautiful aberration of 
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this species is one in which the ordinary pale reddish areas of the 
underside, on which the yellow or silvery spots are placed, become a 
deep rouge or red-brown, &c., thus presenting a striking and beautiful 
contrast. This deepening of the ground colour of the underside of the 
hindwings occurs both in the yellow- and silvery- spotted forms, and I 
would call the form riifeseem n. ab. — rufesceiiH'tijpica (with silvery 
spots), riifescens-eris (with yellow spots). The ? s, on the whole, are 
here, also, very dark on the upperside. Similar forms occur at 
Lavancher, near the foot of the Mer de G-laoe, but I think those at 
Arolla are somewhat larger. 

For two or three species we had to climb a good way up the 
mountain. I saw no Melitaea cynthia till I was a good 500ft. -1000ft. 
above the chalets, on the way to the Pas de Chevres, and then only a 
few of either sex, nor did one meet with Erebia r^orge, E. glacialis, or 
E. lappona until one got on the skrees of the Bousette, or on 
those below the rocks on which the conspicuous crosses are placed. 
It is a remarkable feature of the Erebias here that they tend to 
forms with little or no spotting — such is the case more particularly 
with Erebia tyndaras, and E. gorge, of which I got long and 
interesting series, and also, I think, of E. lappona^ which, how- 
ever, was scarce and going over. Here, too, on the herbage growing 
at the foot of the skrees, I captured several Melitaea aurinia var. 
merope, so poorly coloured, however, that I thought them worn, 
and rejected many, although those I now have I find to be in much 
better condition than any I have obtained elsewhere. Here, too, I 
found an occasional (Eneu aello, swift of wing, and reminding one of 
Satyr us semele, whilst a single example of aello was taken down almost 
as low as the H6tel du Mont Collon, on the bank of the stream that 
runs down by the side of the wood. Here, too, I may mention that, 
on August 6th, a large number of big, faded Pgrameis cardni invaded 
the district, so far as my captures were concerned $ s, that settled 
down, each on its own piece of ground, to the alternate duties of fight- 
ing with a neighbour and egg-laying. They were still busy when I 
left. Epiyiephele lycaon, so abundant further down the valley, does 
not seem to reach Arolla, nor did I notice Coenonympha pani- 
philiis, but C. aatyrion, worn badly, in the neighbourhood of 
the hotel, was in first-class condition here and there about 
500ft. -1000ft. higher, the of a very uniform sooty grey-brown 
hue, the $ s with the median area' of the forewing brownish, and 
showing a distinctly darker margin, as in ? s of 0, var. dandniana, a 
form that, perhaps, has led to the statement that the latter is common 
throughout the Alps. True 0. var. darivmimia has to me proved ex- 
ceedingly rare, or, perhaps, it would be better to say exceedingly 
local. Perhaps I am rather too late. I have examples from 
Fusio, Macugnaga, Simplon, The Cristallo (Cortina), Campigiio, 
Mendel Pass (where the variety runs into typical 0- arcania), the 
Penegal (above Mendel), Andermatt, and the Val Lauzon (near 
Cogne). The Tyrolean localities are excellent ones in which to note 
the transition from typical C. arcania to yb>v, dandniana; that C\ 
satyrion is specifically distinct from these I feer quite convinced. 
It would be a good thing if we could get the eggs and larvae (in 
all their early stadia) of these compared critically by an expert. 
The $ s, of course, from which the eggs were obtained should be 
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saved for reference. I ought, perhaps, to state that I found 
Ptylyonunaius 'pJieretes only on the slopes above the glacier d’Arolla, 
on the left hand side of the glacier walking towards Mont Collon, 
whilst a half-dozen examples of P. eumedon were taken here and there 
scattered over the slopes towards the Aiguilles Eouges. I have noted 
here all the butterflies of which I brought away examples, I believe 
also all that I observed. 


Notes on Laphygma exigua with descriptions of larva and pupa. 

By Paymaster-in-Ghief GEEVASE E. MATHEW, 

E.N., F.L.S., E.E.S, 

On September 22nd, 1903, a fine breezy morning, with a fresh 
wind from the south-east, I captured a male Laphyf/ma exigua, which 
I disturbed from among some masses of Aster tripoliimi in a salt- 
marsh, where I was looking for iarvas of GucuUia asteris. There had 
been a strong wind from the east-south-east and south-east for three 
days previous to this date, and the marsh was sw^arming with Pyrameu 
carclnt, Pliisia gamma, and Stenopteryx hybridalis, whereas, a day or 
tw’o before this wind set in, when I was in the same locality, none of 
these insects w^ere noticed. I think this pretty positive proof that they 
w^ere blown across from the continent, especially as many of the 
P. cardui w^ere much w'orn. Probably L. exi-fjiia was also blown over. 
The same evening — while sugaring on the coast several miles from 
this salt-marsh — I took a female L. exigua. The male was killed and 
set, but the female I kept for eggs. On the 24th of the same month, 
I took tw'o more at sugar, but w^as not quite certain of their sex, 
although I felt pretty sure one of them was a female. These three 
were placed together in a large stone jar, with various stems and leaves 
of low plants, some tow and pieces of paper, together with a bit of 
sponge saturated with syrup, for the moths to feed on, and the jar was 
then covered with muslin. The first eggs were noticed on the morn- 
ing of October 2nd, a batch having been deposited on the muslin 
cover, and I w^as at once struck with their peculiar appearance, for they 
looked as if they were clothed with a downy fluff, which seemed to be 
fixed in an upright position upon them in little tufts. From this date 
small batches of eggs continued to he deposited nearly every night up 
to October 14th, at which date the last moth died. Most of the down 
on the eggs attached to the muslin cover was rubbed ofi' by the 
fluttering moths, but on some of the batches deposited on pieces of 
paper it remained until the larvse hatched. Mr. Bacot, to wjiom I 
sent some of the ova, tells me that he considers they are covered with silk, 
spun by the parent moth, and not with scales derived from her body, 
and I should not like to differ from this opinion; but the batches 
reminded me, in a small way, of those of Porthetna dispar, [For a 
description of the eggs by Mr. A. W. Bacot, xide Ent, Eecord, xvi., 
p. 55.J 

The first lot of eggs began to hatch on October 12tb, and the little 
larvae commenced at once to devour their egg-shells, and also the scales 
with which they were covered, and they occupied themselves in this way 
from twelve to twenty-four hours, before they \vandered ofi[‘ to seek for 
other food. Viewed through a pocket-lens they were of a dark leaden 
hue, with shining black heads and a few very minute bristles. They 
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were supplied with broad-leaved iDlantain (which they would not 
touch, although it is said to be their foodplant), Poa annua, dande- 
lion, and groundsel, and these three latter they nibbled at, eating away 
little round patches in the cuticle, but, in a short time, they settled 
down to the groundsel only, though for the first two or three days 
after hatching they were restless, and wandered about a great deal, and, 
doubtless, many of them were then lost, for I found they could easily 
squeeze themselves through the fine muslin which covered the jam-pot 
in which they were kept, and so I had to substitute fine cambric. By 
October 25th, they had grown very little, and many of them w^ere then 
living in society in webs spun on the undersides of the leaves. They 
were kept in a warm room on a table close to the window. I fancy if 
they had been out of doors at this stage of their existence they might 
have attempted to hybernate. It does not state in any work I have 
in what stage this species passes the winter. 

About the middle of November, many of the larvae began to die 
off, turning black and flaccid, and I thought this might be due to the 
food, so I introduced some dock-leaves among the groundsel, and, as they 
immediately took to the dock, and seemed to thrive better on it, I with- 
drew the groundsel. At this date, they were of an uniform pale green, 
with brown heads, and still kept together in little family parties, 
devouring the cuticle of the dock-leaves. Unfortunately, dock is 
difficult to keep fresh for more than a day or twm, and so I had to 
supply them with fresh food about every third day, removing each 
larva with a camel’s hair pencil. When touched, they curled them- 
selves round into a half-circle, and those that dropped often hung 
suspended by silken threads. I tried them with several kinds of dock, 
and found that they showed a decided preference for lliimeiv crispiis^ 
the crinkled leaves of which afforded them a better shelter to spin their 
webs in than the smoother leaves of other varieties, and it also kept 
fresher for a longer period, I do not possess a greenhouse or hot- 
house, so the breeding-cages were kept on a shelf fixed to a wooden 
partition between a bath-room and drying-room where a hot- water 
cylinder stands. The temperature here W.ried from between 48*^ F. and 
60°F. 

The larvfe continued to feed and grow slowly throughout the 
winter, but still kept dying off, and, by January 17th, most of those 
left, about two dozen, appeared to be fullgrown, and one of them spun 
a cocoon composed of silk and particles of earth against the side of its 
breeding-cage. On January 28th, only eight larvse remained, and by 
February iBth, this number bad been reduced to one, which lived for 
a few days longer and then died. The only larva that spun up and 
changed to a pupa died in that state, so- my attempt to breed the 
species during the winter months ended in failure, which was 
extremely disappointing after having sacrificed three perfect specimens. 
If I had been lucky enough to have taken the parents six weeks earlier 
I have little doubt that the results would have been very difierent. 

The only instance that I know of this species having been bred in 
England isrecorded in Newman’s British Moths, p.290, where it is stated 
that, on March 2nd, 185$, Dr. Wallace exhibited specimens at a meeting 
of the Entomological Society of London that were bred from eggs laid 
by a female taken in the Isle of Wight. The eggs were laid^ about 
July 18th, hatched in about three weeks, the larvae were fullfed about 
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September 12th, and the moths emerged about October 20th. ^ A 
short description of the larva is given. I will now proceed to give 
descriptions of the larva at two stages of its life : — 

1. Taken on December 12th when about half -(frown. — Head dark 
brown and shining, smaller than second segment ; whole of the upper- 
surface olive-green, thickly irrorated with paler dots ; spiracular stripe 
pale yellow ; spiracles yellow and seated in a pinkish blotch ; central 
surface paler ; legs brownish-green. 

2. Description of fullgroicn larvae taken January 4th. — Length a little 
over an inch, plump and cylindrical ; head rather shining and smaller 
than the second segment, dark olive-brown, reticulated with darker 
spots, with a pale v-shaped mark above, and a small whitish blotch on 
each side of the mouth ; the larvae vary in colour on the upper surface 
from olive-green, some being almost black, and in others the olive- 
green is tinted with red ; the whole of the upper surface delicately 
reticulated with minute golden-brown atoms, more conspicuous in 
some than in others ; a very narrow pale dorsal line, almost obsolete 
in some cases ; on each side of the dorsal line on each segment, a 
minute white dot ; spiracular stripe distinct, pale yellow above tinged 
with pink along its lower edge ; sinracles pale yellow wdth a pinkish 
blotch below them ; in some varieties there is a rather broad darker 
stripe above, including the spiracles ; under surface greenish -pink, 
irrorated with paler dots ; legs greenish-brown ; olaspers paler. The 
larva has a very soft velvety appearance. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. Bacot for the following 
notes and descriptions of the young larva and pupa : — 

Larva. — First instar: When first hatched they were inclined to 
feed in small batches of four or five, but some six or seven 
days later they were all feeding separately, eating out the cuticle 
(either upper or under, indifferently) of the dock-leaf. Shape: 
Cylindrical, short and stout, with plump or swollen segments, 
anus rounded. Head : Small and rounded, very highly polished 
surface, black with black hairs- Body : The meso- and metathorax 
and first four abdominal segments show a subsegmental division 
dividing the segment into two subsegments, but the remaining 
segments are full and plump, showing no signs of subdivision. 
The skin is smooth and shining, of a very pale green, with a coat of 
minute spicules. The prothoracic plate or scutellnm is large and all 
but black, and one would call it highly polished were it not for the 
fact that it is put somewhat in the shade by contrast with the 
excessively polished head. A small and similarly coloured anal plate 
is present. True legs dark. There is little or no difierence in the 
development of the prolegs, perhaps the first pair are very slightly 
smaller than the following ones, but there is practically 7 io loop in 
crawling, only an undulation. The hairs (setae) are rather short and 
stiff, dark-coloured, and slightly clubbed or thickened at the tip, the 
tubercles — at their bases — are dark brown and chitinous in character. 
The dorsal tubercles on meso- and metathorax are i small inner, ii large 
outer, in transverse line, and on abdominal segments they are of about 
equal size (=:,ii of thoracic), and set as at the corners of a trapezoid. Of 
the lateral tubercles on meso- and metathorax, iii is in transverse line 
below ii, iv below iii, v anterior and below iv ; the subprimary below, 
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and posterior to iv, is present, and well-developed in this skin, as is the 
case with some Noctnid larvae, and vi, the other subprimary, as a 
minute hair, is in evidence beneath v. Owing to damage done to the 
larva in mounting, I can only make out the base of vii, and its exact 
location cannot be determined, as the leg has been torn off. On the 
abdominal segments, iii is situated close above the spiracle, iv close 
beneath, and v still further below on the raised area that forms the 
lateral flange ; vi below v is well-developed, and a marginal group (vii) 
consisting of either one or two hairs. [Tubercle vii has two hairs on the 
1st and 2nd abdominal segments of adult larva.] The spiracles are 
distinct with slightly raised black rims. The small tubercular point, ‘ 
slightly above and anterior to spiracle, is very distinct for so small a 
larva, as also is the marginal one in front of ii. 

Note. — The tubercles of the adult larva are the same as in the 
larva in its first skin, and their positions are practically unaltered. [1 
sent some of the dead fullgrown larvas to Mr. Bacot in spirit. — 
G. F. M.] 

Pupa , — Described from a dead and somewhat shrivelled specimen. 
Length 10*50mm. It is very much shrunken dorso-ventrally ; the 
greatest thickness is at the metathorax (B-50mm.), where the strong 
dorsal plates have withstood the forces that have elsewhere caused it 
to collapse. In shape it was probably tolerably cylindrical, short and 
full, being relatively long to end of wing-cases at 4th abdominal 
segment. The abdomen beyond this has suffered greatly from shrink- 
age, and it is not possible to say with any chance of accuracy what its 
shape may have been. The head is blunt and rounded ; head, eyes, 
-&C., being rather prominent ventrally. Colour bright brown, and 
surface as a whole smooth and shining. Anus smooth and somewhat 
blunt, its armature, which possibly may have received some damage, 
consists of two low conical processes with blunt points, these are 
situated a short distance apart, and point slightly away from each 
other. In addition to these, and situated near one of them, is a single 
slender spine, without hook, taller than the conical process. Probably 
it had a fellow near the other process, but if so it was broken oft*. 
The spiracles are large and distinct, oval, with raised rims. The 
upper portions of the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th abdominal segments are 
coarsely and deeply pitted, the pits being very deep and rather closely 
set ; on the anterior abdominal segments this pitting is only faintly 
marked. There are no traces of setae on the abdominal segments under 
1'' objective, but there are two or three short and fine hairs on head- 
piece. Ventral head-pieces are prominent and glazed, eyes large. 
There are two small centrally situated covers beneath labrum and 
between the maxillae representing the labial palpi. The maxiilas are 
very broad at base, and extend to very near the end of the wing-cases. 
The antenna-cases are raised, but narrow, and extend about the same 
distance. The covers of the first pair of legs do not extend more than 
half way. The second leg-covers to end of wings, and tips of third legs 
just protruding beyond them. The wing-cases are somewhat darker 
than the ventral shield and the other parts of the pupa, excepting the 
anterior margins of the lower abdominal segments. 
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Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BUBB, B.A., F.L.S,, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

m 

{Continued from vol. xvi., p. 323). 

Genus VI: Ghbysochraon, Fischer. 

Characterised by the pointed head, absence of foveol^e, very slant- 
ing frons, shining colour, and long pointed horizontal subgenital plate 
of the ^ ; the elytra are short in the ^ , lobiform in the $ , and the 
wings abortive in both sexes, but examples with fully developed organs 
of flight occur occasionally. 

Table op Species. 

1, Larger ; pronotum rough ; hinder knees dark ; 
elytra of ? lobiform, greyish, pointed; upper 
valves of ovipositor short, inflated at base, curved 1. dispar, Heyer. 

1.1. Smaller; pronotum smooth; hinder knees same 
colour as femora ; elytra ? lobiform, rosy, 
rounded ; valves of ovipositor long, straight, 

compressed 2. brachypterus, Ocsk. 

1. Cheysoohkaon dispar, Heyer. 

Grey, shining. Length of body, 18mm. ^ , 25mm. $ ; of prono- 
tum, 8mm. , 5mm. 2 ; of elytra, 10mm. -15mm. ^ , 7mm. -9mm. ? ; 
of wings, 3‘5mm.-ldmm. ^ , 8mm.-16mm. 2 * 

The 2 is easy to distinguish from the following species, but the s 
of the two kinds resemble each other more closely. C. dispar may be 
recognised by the rough pronotum and dark posterior knees. It occurs 
in wood-clearings in central Europe. In France, it appears to be 
commonest in the Paris basin, in the forests of Senart, Bondy, and 
Saint Germain ; also at Langrange, Fontainebleau, l^pisy, Males- 
herbes, Mont Dore, Soissons, Marne, Nantes, Senlis, and Tarbes. In 
Germany, it is common in Thuringia and the Hartz Mountains ; also- 
at Stettin. In Switzerland, it occurs, apparently, only round the 
Lake of Geneva. It is found throughout Austria, near Vienna, com- 
mon at Bisamberg, near Weidlingen, Maiier, Baden, Neusiedlersee. 
It is unknown in the Iberian Peninsula. The fully- winged form is 
exceedingly rare. Brunner records it from elevated dry places in the 
Wienerwald. 

2. Chrysochraon brachybteeus, Ocskay. 

Distinguished from the preceeding chiefly by the smooth pronotum. 
Length of body, 18*5mm,-15mm. S » 18mm. -22mm. 2 ; of pronotum^ 
2mm.-8mm. ^ , 3*6mm.-4mm. 2 ; of elytra, 5*5mm.-14mm. <? , 
8mm,-16mm. 2 ; of wings, l*3mm.-18mm. , l*8mm.-16mm. 2 • 

This is a mountain insect found in similar localities to the last, 
but generally a little commoner. In France it is rarer, recorded from 
Cauterets, the Jura, and Mont Dore. It does not occur in the north 
of Germany. In the Tirol it has been found at Igls, near Innsbruck. 
In Spain, it is represented by the variety intermedia ^ BoL, distinguished 
by the pointed elytra of the 2 > discovered at Collsacabra at about 
8800 ft. 

Genus VII : Stenobothrus, Fischer. 

We now come to the most difficult genera. Stenobothrus, sensu stricto, 
as defined by Bolivar, corresponds to Brunner’s first subdivision of the 
genus in the wider sense. Bolivar has divided the old large genus 
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Stenobothrus into four subgenera, which are here treated as distinct 
genera, for better convenience in dealing with the numerous species. 
Stenobothrus in the strict sense is characterised by the long, narrow 
mediastinal area and by the strong tooth on the valves of the ovipositor. 

Table of Species. 

1.1. Elytra strongly abbreviated (size small, ulnar vein 

undivided ; Austrian species) 1. crassipes, Ocsk. 

1.1. Elytra generally developed. (Larger insects.) 

2. Carinse of pronotum slightly diverging anteriorly 
and posteriorly, slightly bent in in front of 
the typical sulcus ; ulnar area absent, owing 
to fusion of the two ulnar veins, or extremely 
narrow ; very rarely it is. distinctly developed, 
but, in this ease, the diseoidal area is very much 
broader, with regular parallel fenestrations 

3. Ulnar veins fused or united near the base, 
so that ulnar area is absent. 

4. Elytra and wings longer than abdomen ; 
elytra with a white band a little 
beyond the middle ; second radial vein 
sinuous, and the ulnar veins fused 

from the base 2. lineatus, Panzer. 

4.4. Elytra and wings shorter than abdo- 
men ; elytra with greyish spots 
along diseoidal area, and a white 
spot near apex, but no white stripe ; 
second radial vein straight, and 
ulnar veins visible separately as far 
as middle of elytra, where they are 
fused, but they are contiguous 

always 3. nioromaculatus, E.-S. 

3.3. Ulnar veins separate throughout their 
length, though sometimes almost contig- 
uous, and even fused in a few isolated 
spots. 

4. Ulnar area straight, the two veins almost 
contiguous ; elytra as longas abdomen 
in ? , and slightly longer in c? , with 
second radial vein sinuous, the dis- 
coidal area more or less dark with a 
large white spot in the middle of a 
grey space situated at one third the 

length of elytra 4. pischeri, Eversni.= 

[nigrogeniculatm^ Br.) 

4.4. Ulnar area slighty broadened towards 
apex, the ulnar veins diverging 
from the base; elytra generally 
shorter than abdomen in ? , and 
slightly longer than second 
radial vein straight, the diseoidal 
area crossed by a black band 
interrupted by white spots, with a 
small white spot near the apex of 

elytra. 5. stiomaticus, Bamb. 

2.2. CarinsB of pronotum distinctly bent in and even * 

almost angled in the prozona, much more 
strongly diverging behind than anteriorly. 

Ulnar area gradually broadened from base. 

3. Smaller ; last segment of palpi of uniform 
colour; antennae short; caring of 
pronotum angled ; elytra with radial area 
parallel, or only slightly broadened to- 
wards apex . . . . . . . . . . 6. FESTIVTJS, Bol. 

3.3. Larger. Last segment of palpi of different 
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colour from other segments; antennae 
very long and slightly depressed at apex ; 
earinae of pronotum strongly arched ; 
elytra with radial area broad, and 
broader still beyond middle. 

4. Last segment of palpi ( ^ $ ) blackish 
at apex ; radial area of elyka broad 
beyond middle; elytra and wings 
almost reach apex of abdomen .. 7. aiiAMMious, Caz. 

4.4. Last segment of palpi (? round and 
coral, of ? eylindro-conical and 
reddish ; radial area broad in 
middle ; elytra and wings beyond 
abdomen . . • . . . . . 8. bolivabj, Br. 

1, Stenobothrus cbassipes, Ooskay. 

This is easily recognised by its smaller size and abbreviated organs 
of flight, together with the broad and regularly reticulated discoidal 
area of elytra. Length of body, 12*5mm. 3' » 16mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
2*6mm. ^ , 3mm. ? ; of elytra, 4mm. d' , 8mm. 2 . 

This is a very local Austrian species ; it is common on . dry hills 
near Vienna, at Ottakring, Speising, Mauer, Sauerbrunn. 

2. Stenobothrus lineatus, Panzer. 

One of the largest species of the genus ; the ^ has the abdomen 
bright red above ; characteristic is the deep green of the pronotum, 
with reddish keels, the white stripe of the elytra, often tinted with 
yellow, and the white spot near the apex; by variety, the white is 
sometimes replaced by deep violet. Length of body, 18mm. ^ , 
28mm. -27mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 3*2mm. S ' , 5mm. 2 ; of elytra, 
18’6mm. S j 14mm. -18mm. 2 • 

It is common in central Europe ; in England it is local, occurring 
at the Folkestone Warren, Boxhili, and a few other localities in the 
southern counties. In France it is common, though less so in the 
south. In Spain, it occurs in the mountains throughout the country, 
and has been recorded from the Sierra Nevada, the Cordillera Carpe- 
tana, the Pyrenees, and near Burgos. It is found also in Sweden ; in 
Belgium, at Arlon, Fagnes, Franeorchamp, Halboy, Han-sur-Lesse, 
Campine, Pietersheim, and Dieppenbreck ; also in Switzerland, in the 
highest mountains. 

3. Stenobothrus nigromaculatus, Herrich- Schaffer. 

Eesembles the last, but differs in the narrower, more pointed elytra, 
with no white spots, and less regular fenestrations of the discoidal 
area. Length of body, 15mm.-18mm. S > 19mm. -24mm. 2 ; of 
pronotum, 3mm.-4mm. S , 4mm. $ ; of elytra, lOmm.-lBmm. S » 
10mm.-16mm. $ . 

Barer in western Europe. In Prance, only quoted from Lardy, 
Bareges, and Canigou. In Spain, it is found in the Pyrenees 
and Catalonia; Madrid, Valencia, Tona, Berga, Bujaruelo, and in 
Portugal, at 5900 ft., in the Serra de Estrella. It is common near 
Vienna, Bisamberg, Petersdorf, Kaltenlentgeben, Mauer, Mddling, 
Baden, Gutenstein, Feiixdorf, and Oberweiden. 

4, Stenobothubs fischeri, Eversmann {=nifrogenicidatus, 
Brunner). 

Closely resembles 5. lineatus^ but differs in the much narrower 
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elytra, the division of the ulnae veins, the entirely black knees, and 
deep red hind tibiae. The ulnar veins in the j are almost continuous, 
and sometimes confused at a few points, so, if attention be paid to this 
point only, it can be mistaken for the preceding species ; it resembles 
S, lineatus in the curved, second radial vein. It is also very close to 
S. stir/niaticus, which see. Length of body, 18mm. -21mm. d', 
23mm. -26mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3mm.-4mm. d" , 4mm.-5mm. $ ; of 
elytra, 12mm.-15mm. ^ , 14mm.-16mm. $ . 

This is a species with an easterly distribution. It occurs, in July, 
at Oberweiden, in Moravia, not very far from Vienna. It has been 
found in Spain, at Logroilo. 

The variety rjlaucescens, BoL, with the thicker head, ulnar veins of 
elytra very near to each other, has the colour green, with many of the veins 
white. This variety has been recorded from Madrid, Soria, and on 
the banks of the Jucar in the Serrania de Cuenca, and, in tJune, at 
Eibas, in Catalonia. 

5. Stenobothrus stiomaticus, Eambur. 

This is like S. nvjromacidatuH, but smaller; it differs in the division 
of the ulnar vein and the irregular reticulation of the discoidal area ; 
it is also e.'iceedingiy closely allied to 8. jiscJwvi, but differs in the 
normal development of the ulnar area. Length of body, llmm,- 
16mm. (d j 18mm.-20mm. ? ; of pronotum, 2mm. -6mm. , 3min. ? ; 

of elytra, 9mm. <d , 10mm. -12mm. $ . 

Locally distributed in western Europe, chiefly in the mountains. In 
France, it is commonest in the north and centre, as at Paris, the 
Vosges, Fontainebleau, Hy^res, Cauterets, Mont Lore, Malesherbes, 
BarSges, Lorraine, Wimereux, Chantilly, and the Indre. It occurs 
throughout the Spanish peninsula ; also in South Germany, at 
Eegensburg, and in Thuringia. In Belgium, it is recorded from 
Halloy, Arlon, Vieilsalm, Spa, Chaudfontaine, Pietersheim, Groenen- 
daal. It is less common in Italy, but has been taken at Voltaggio. In 
Austria, it occurs near Vienna, Eichkogl, Mauer, Baden, Felixdorf, 
Oberweiden, Kranichberg, and the Neusiedlersee. 

6. Stenobothrus festivus, Bolivar. 

Even more variable in colour than the last ; its characters are set 
forth in the table. Length of body, 16mm. d , 19mm. ? ; of prono- 
tum, 8mm. (d , 3‘5mm. $ ; of elytra, 12mm. d' and 2 • 

Fairly common in fields, at a moderately high elevation, in nearly 
all the Spanish Peninsula — Uiia, Majadas, Vilialba, Grenada, Ucles, 
Jaca, Aranjuez, San Ildefonso, Escorial, Gredos, Navacerrada, Oiia, 
Montserrat, Sitio, &c. 

7. Stenobothrus g-rammicus, Cazurro. 

A handsome species, notable for the length of the antennae, which 
are slightly depressed at the apex in the d ; the abdomen is red above 
at the apex, and, in the d* , the palpi have the last segment black, and 
very slender. Length of body, 17mm. d » 23mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
3*6mm. d, 6mm. 2 ; of elytra, IBmm. d, 16mm. 2 • 

Inhabits the hilly regions of the centre and north of Spain. 
Ciudad Encantada, Una, Majadas, Ona, Penalara. 

8. Stenobothrus BoniVAEi, Briinnef., 

Distinct from its allies in the form and colour of the last segment 
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of the maxillary palpi, which in the ^ are very short, globose, 
conical, and coral-red in colour ; length of body, 17mm.-18mm. ^ , 
23mm.-25mm. $; of pronotum, 3mm.-6mm. d", 5mm. of elytra, 
14mm. ^ , 17mm.-19mm. $ . 

A purely Spanish species, occurring in the central region of the 
country ; it is recorded from the Guadarrama, Albarracin, Sierra de 
Gredos, Madrid, Sitio, Cambron, Una, Ucl^s, and the Penalara. It is 
found in dry barren places from June to October. 

Useful information as to the distinction between S. yrainmious and 
S. holivari, as well as about 8. festiviis and 8. stigm,aticiis, are given by 
Pantel in his Notes orthoj^terologiques, voL iv., in tbe Anales de la 
Sociedad espaiiola de Historia Natural, 1896, vol. xxv., pp. 125-128. 

9. Stenobotheus miniatus, Charpentier. 

This species was accidentally omitted from synoptical table. It is 
easy to distinguish from its congeners by the ulnar veins nearly 
approximate at the base, but suddenly diverging from the middle; 
by the thickened and darkened veins in the anterior part of the wings, 
and by the regular, transverse fenestration of the wings between the 
radial and ulnar area, and the posterior tibiae are crimson, the size is 
large and the general colour dark olive, rarely greenish ; the elytra are 
ample, smoky, with a white spot near the apex in the 3 ^ , paler in the 
$ , with dark spots, and often a yellow band in the scapular area ; the 
wings are smoky black, and alike in both sexes. Length of body, 
21mm. 3 , 26mm. $ ; of pronotum, 4-2mm. 3 , 5mm. k ; of elytra, 
18mm. 3 ; 16mm. $ . 

This species is very distinct, and has some resemblance to 
StauroderuH mmio, but differs in the generic characters. It occurs in 
stony places at a high elevation in the Alps from Geneva as far east 
as Transsylvania ; it is found as far north as southern Thuringia, and 
near Vienna ; it appears not to be known in Spain, France, and Italy. 

(To be continued.) 


Descriptions of additional aberrations of Leucania favicolor. 

By Paymaster-m-Chief OERVASE F. MATHEW, E.N., F.L.S., F.E.S. 

On p. 252 of the last volume, Mr. Tutt describes certain aberrations 
of Leucania favicolor from a series I sent to him early in August, but 
since then I have taken others of a second brood, and among them 
there are three more interesting aberrations. These were also forwarded 
to Mr. Tutt, but not until it was too late for him to include them in 
his paper, so I have appended hereto a description of them. 

In my note to Mr. Tutt I stated that the four specimens of the 
second brood, that I took on the night of August 27th, were a trifle 
smaller than those of the spring brood, but I have taken others since 
that date that are fully as large. 

The ab. fuseo-rosea, of which I have only two examples, were both 
bred in J une, but were overlooked when I sent the series to Mr. Tutt. 

1, Forewings deep orange, one dot only representing elbowed line ; hind wings 
smoky, nervnres distinctly darker, fringes pale = ab. aenea, n. ab. A very striking 
and beautiful aberration. 

2, Forewings cinnamon-brown, with smoky clouding between some of the 
nervures ; discal dot, and dots forming elbowed line, small and indistinct ; hind- 
wings smoky, nervures slightly darker, fringes pale = ab. ohscura, n. ab. 

3, Forewings very silky, pale creamy-buff, hind margins flushed with rosy 
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pink ; discal dot, and dots representing elbowed line, very small and indistinct, 
hind wings whitish-grey with nervures slightly darker ~ab. pallida n. ab. 

4. Forewings rosy-buf ; discal dot, and row of dots representing elbowed line, 
small, but distinct ; hindwings pale rosy, with nervures conspicuously shaded with 
dark brown = ab, fusco-rosea^ n. ab. This is a delicate and beautiful aben’ation. 


Notes on Gortyna ochracea (flavago). 

By J. W. H. HAEBISON, B.Sc. 

I have been attracted to this species by the fact that there is some- 
thing curious about it. It is generally assumed that it passes 
some five months in the larval condition. I am inclined to think that, 
here at least, it often passes at least seventeen months in that state. 
For some years, I have always been surprised to note that, when splitting 
the stems of the foodplant for pupsB, especially when the food was 
Cardiius i^alxistru or Artemisia imhjaris^ small larvse of G. ochracea^ 
about 12mm. long, were present. I had generally concluded that these 
never reached maturity, being killed by the frosts of the winter. In the 
last week in March this year (1904), however, I was looking for larvae of 
Xylophasia rurea, which delight to hide in thistle-stems during the day, 
when I came across a larva of G. ochracea inside a dead stem, and this larva, 
to judge by the frass, was feeding freely. I then searched further and 
found other larvae in different stems. These larvae all averaged about 
l*5em. long. Thus it would seem that the larvae feed throughout 
the winter inside dead thistle-stems. There was no chance that 
these were cases of the early hatching of ova, followed by rapid feed- 
ing up, as this season was very backward here. The ova, when kept 
indoors even, do not hatch until March and April. Here the pupae are to 
be got freely during the first and second weeks in September, inside the 
stems of the foodplant. Upon the coasts of Durham and Northumber- 
land, the foodplants are Cardims arrernu and Seriecio jacobaea. Inland, 
the foodplants are the common-thistle, the marsh-thistle, and mug- 
wort, but especially the last. The pup® are found head uppermost in 
a cell, consisting of the hollow stem with a pad of frass and silk at 
the bottom. Just above the head is a large round hole, perforated by 
the larva, to allow of the easy exit of the imago. At intervals up the 
stem are holes, out of which the larva, as it proceeds down, ejects its 
frass. The pupte are largely preyed upon by earwigs, even when 
healthy, but still more destructive is a large species of ichneumon, 
which passes the winter as a fullgrown larva inside the pupa, for 
I found several on Christmas Day, 1902. The female pupa is easily 
recognised from its size, being much elongated, whereas the male is 
little more than half the size. Generally speaking, more female pupae 
are obtained than male, probably owing to the fact that the female 
larvae, eating more food than the male, weaken the stem to such an 
extent that it bends over in nearly all cases, thus betraying the exist- 
ence of a pupa inside. Usually one pupa is found inside, but, in rare 
cases, two are sometimes obtained. Once I was fortunate enough to get 
three pupge from one mug wort stem. The insect emerges in the third 
week in September. If one examines the stems between 8 a.in. and 
10.80 a.m., the imagines are to be found expanding their wings 
and are by no means easy to see, as I have often, while grasping a 
stem, taken hold of an insect without seeing it. The female generally 
lives about 25 days — at least I have found this to be the case in 
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captivity. I got a female pupa this year on September Brd. The 
imago emerged on September 24th. I placed it in a chip-box and it 
lived until October 18bh. This insect pirs very readily in captivity. I 
have read somewhere that ova of this species are readily obtainable 
from the larval burrows. Undoubtedly ova are to be found in such 
places, but they are ova of earwigs'^ I enclosed about half-a-dozen 
females over growing inugwort, and also over old stems formerly 
tenanted by larvae, and found that the ova were deposited, in prefer- 
ence, in a place on the mugwort, where a twig had been broken off 
early in the year, and none at all upon the dead stems. I have several 
times sent pupae to friends to “put down,” but they have always failed. 
In September, 1903, I took three females and two males, and placed 
them upon a plant of C- . palustris in a locality where I had never taken 
the species before. I saw nothing more of the insects, but, in Septem- 
ber, this year, I found about eighteen pupae in various plants of marsh- 
thistle, within a radius of a hundred yards of the plant where I had 
liberated the insects. The ova are of the shape of what are known 
(here at least) as Dutch cheeses, and are somewhat larger than the ova 
of Pvlia chi. When first laid they are bright yellow, but soon change to 
a dull pink, mottled with brown. The micropyle is situated on the 
upper surface of the egg in the centre of a depression. The eggs lack 
the usual sculpture of a Noctuid ovum, but, under the microscope, show 
signs of faint depressions. Just previous to the exit of the larva the 
egg turns grey. The eggs hatch in March and April. Larv£e of 
varying sizes are to be found throughout the summer, and, this year, 
upon July 16th, most were about three-quarters grown. Near Birtley 
here, we get two forms of the insect. Those in the Wear valley, like 
those on the coast, are of the northern form, while those found upon 
the old ballast-heaps from the blast furnaces, are exactly the same as 
southern forms. A further point worthy of notice is that, of necessity, 
the ova, at one station here, must pass at least three months under 
water without injury, for the WAar overflow's the place for that period. 


<SrOLEOPTERA. 

Notes on Cumberland coleoptera in 1904. — I have not much of 
interest to record for the past season, my experience being that it was 
one of the worst for many years, notwithstanding the protracted spell 
of fine summer weather. Collecting at midsummer was especially 
bad, many species usually seen abundantly not being noticed at all, and 
such that did turn up being “ over ” in a very short . time ; but this I 
always find the case in hot seasons. From flood-refuse in April I took 
8temw pidpennis^ Er., new to the county, but only a single specimen; 
also Bembidium schiippelif Dej., Eomalota msecta^ Th., Okilopora 
limgitardBy Er., Ancyrophorm mnalimis, Er., Clamhus armadillo, Dej., 
and many commoner species. A fine Amara acuminata, Pk., always 
rare here, was picked up on a road. Beneath stones, in May, Cychrm 
rostratus, L., and Ptei'ostichifs lepidiis, F., were noteworthy. A cold 
day on Wan Fell yielded a fair series of Bradycelliis collaris, Pk., by 
working fairly dry moss sheltere d by overhanging clumps of ling. 

* There ought to be no doubt as to this. The eggs of a Noctuid moth ought 
to be pretty readily distinguishable from the eggs of earwigs. The statement 
referred to is to be found (rntea, vol. xv., p. 302. — JEd. 
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Conjphitun aurfusticolle, Steph., was found in dry fungi on a path, and 
by beating furze bloom Philoriniun sorduhm^ Steph., and, Ceathor- 
hynchidius versicolor, Bris., were obtained. Beating sallow, from 
which the catkins were beginning to fall, produced Elleschm 
bipunctatm, L., in abundance with several Epurasas, &c., of no 
particular interest, but bushes without catkins were quite unproductive. 
At Silloth, Mormliiinh laecimculum, Gy 11., new to Cumberland, was 
found under shore refuse with H. rtif/idipenne, Eye, H. riparium, Th., 
several species of Aleochara, Phytosus halticns, Kr., Philonthus proMmus, 
Kr., FJrirhmus himacnlatm, F., &c., while Saprinm maritimus, Steph., 
was common under carrion, burrowing to some depth in the loose 
sand. On Cumrew Fell, Delipliruni tecUiui, Pk., occurred in numbers - 
on the carcase of a sheep, Arpediitm. brachypterum, Gr., and Hyperaspu 
reppemis, Hbst., in moss, and Acidota crenata, F,, and (Morhynchm 
manrus, Gyll., under stones, as well as many species previously 
recorded from this prolific hunting-ground. Sweeping, at the end of 
May and in early June, produced Encephalus complicans, West., 
Gyrnnetron labilis, Hbst., Bhynchites miniitus, Hbst., and R. aenBomrens, 
Marsh., while Pi., cupreus, L., was beaten from crab-flowers in quite a 
new locality. Crossfell, in June, gave little of interest but Miscodera 
arctica, Pk., Ayabus conyener, Pk., Hydroportis mono, Dj., and 
Otiorhynchus m auras, Gyll. In the Eden valley, the usual riparian 
Geodephaga were noticed, the fine blue form of Bemhidiimi piinctulatimi, 
Drap., being captured several times. I do not know whether this 
form is familiar to many coleopterists, but it has not been recorded 
from Cumberland before. Gymmisa mrieyata, Kies., was taken in a 
muddy place, and Microylossa pidla, Gyll., in plenty, in a sandmartin’s 
nest. Sweeping in June was unsatisfactory, but I got Antherophaym 
pallms, Ob., Braehytarsm mrius, Apion yyllenhali, Kirb., Balaninm 
villosns, F., B. pyrrhoceras, Marsh., &c. In July, I took nothing 
worthy of record. August was better, and additions to the county 
list w^eremade in Philydrus coarctatiis,Gve^,, Stenus aryus, Gr., Ocyma 
maura, Er,, (JeiithorhyncJiulim myrinus, Marsh., and C. pyrrhorhyndms. 
Marsh. On the banks of the Black Lyne, in October, I took some 
flne Bemhidiiim W'erm.jaiid Geodromicus Mull.,anrl, 

in various localities, swept Sitones suturalis, Steph,, in some numbers, 
a species not recorded before from Cumberland, but probably over- 
looked, as I And I have specimens taken in 1898. — F. H. Day, F.E.B., 
27, Currock Terrace, Carlisle. Decemher loth, 1904. 

A BAKE Quedius IN SussEx. — I had the pleasure in April of this 
year (1904), to take the fourth recorded specimen of Quedim 
niyroeoernleus, Bey. The specimen was captured about a foot down a 
large rabbit-burrow in a sand-pit, near the village of Ditehiing, 
Sussex. The species is easily differentiated from its allies by the cold 
blue- black reflection of the elytra, and the difference in sculpture, *&c. 
The three previous records are : — (1) At Tostock, Suffolk, captured by 
Mr. W. H. Tuck, in nest of Bomhm hortoram (see Ent. Mo, 21ay., 
1890, p. 50). (2) The second specimen was also captured by 

Mr. Tuck, in Suffolk (see Ent. Mo. May., 1898, p. 267). (8) The 
third specimen was captured by !Mr. BedweU, at Kessingland, near a 
rabbit-warren (see FAit. Mo. May., 1898, p. 268). It will be 
noticed that this species evidently has some affinity for rabbit-warrens, 
as both Mr. BedwelFs specimen and mine are from such places, I 
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wish to express my thanks to Mr. H. St. J. K. Donistborpe for 
naming the specimen, and supplying me with its previous records of 
capture. Many other of my problems also owe their solution to 
Mr. Donisthorpe’s kind help. — Hereward Dollman, Hove House, 
Newton Grove, Bedford Park, W. December 1904. 

Ee'Occurrence of Quedius icRAATm IN 1904. — It is as well, perhaps, 
to record that. Quediua kraatdi still occurs in its original habitat, I 
went down to Chiddingfold on June 8th this year, as I wanted some 
more specimens (for friends and for myself, as I had only three left of 
my former captures), and found the insect on the exact spot where I 
took it last. — Horace Donisthorpe. 

Symbiotes latus at Palmer’s Green. — On September 29tb last, 
I went to Enfield to join Mr. Pool for a few days’ collecting in this 
district. At Palmer’s Green, under the bark of a felled elm, we took 
eight specimens of the rare Synihiotes latus. The beetles were only 
found where a white powdery fungus occurred under the bark, 
looking much as if flour had been spilt on the tree. — Ibid. 

CoLEOPTERA AT Market Bosworth. — In July, I went to Market 
Bosworth to pay a visit to my friend, Mr. Bouskell, and to try and take 
Tetrojdwn eastaneum, the new British longieorne, discovered by him 
last year. The object of the trip was successfully carried out, 
the Tetropium being taken as soon as the tree, a tall spruce, was reached. 
Several specimens were secured (my share being a nice S' and $), 
and iarv®, pupae, and an ichneumon (which Mr. Morley informs 
me is new to science) parasitic on the beetle were also found. 
A very high ladder was used to reach the higher parts of the 
tree, and it is by no means a pleasant job standing on the top rungs 
whilst both hands are being used to chip at the bark of the tree ! 
The next best capture w^as over a dozen specimens of Abdera i-fasdata, 
taken from a stack of oak-logs. This rare beetle is a new record for 
Leicestershire, Dormtoma ckrysomelim was found in great profusion 
in a rotten oak-tree on the ground, Ei^aesthetna scaber was taken under 
moss by the side of the canal when we were bathing ; and some days 
after I had left Mr. Bouskell took Pedlacits dermestoides under bark. 
These two last species are both new to the county list. — Ibid. 

On some doubtful or very rare British Coleoptera. 

By E. A. NEWBERY. 

{Concluded from vol. xvi., p. 205.) 

In my paper with the above heading in the July number of this 
magazine, I promised to say a few words on some changes in 
synonymy which appear to be desirable, and also to remark on some 
rare species which could not properly be included in the three classes 
referred to in that paper, but -which for various reasons appear worthy 
of notice. 

The following are the alterations in synonymy, &c. proposed : — 

Anclmnenm puellus, Dj., must sink as a var. of thoreyi, Dj., from 
which it has no constant structural diflterences. 

Bemhidium callosum, Kust. (1847) = B. laterale^ Dj. (1831). 

Bemhdium riparium, 01. — Olivier’s description applying to two 
insects [iricoloy', Bedel, and hmidatxmi, Four.), riparium. should be 
dropped altogether. 

Helochaxrs punctatus, Sharp, is an extreme form of the variable 
H. lividm, Forst., and should be reduced to a var. of that species. 
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Laccobiiis ainiiatiiS) Mots., is aot synonymous with ni(jrlceps, Th., 
and has not occurred in Britain. The latter name should stand. 

Honialota eremita^ Eye {18Q1) =islandica, Kr. (1857). 

Melif/ethes ijatfatinm, Er., should be raised to a species. The 
characters are quite different from those of lucjubris, Er. (Eeitt., Rev. 
Mel., p. 110). 

Rhjjnchites micem of Brit. Cat. = ophthahnicuH, Steph., R. sericeiis, 
Hbst., is not British {Ent. Mo. Mai)., vol. xl., p. 79), 

The follovring species are noteworthy from their extreme rarity, 
or for some other reason call for special remark. 

Bembuliiuu andreae, F. = E. anfjlicanum., Sharp, according to Messrs. 
Beare and Donisthorpe. In the 1891 European Catalogue they are 
not synonymous, anglicamini =:^YQiV. bualei, Desb. B. femaratim, 
Sturm., is also considered a variety of andreae, F. 

llybiiiH subaeneus, Er., has been considered rather a doubtful British 
insect. 1 have seen a series taken by Mr. Thouless, in Norfolk, which 
are no doubt HuhaeneiiH, the abdominal male characters are quite 
different from those of fenestratus, F. 

Xantholmm dutans, Kr. The specimens in British collections, 
under this name, are most probably crihripemm, Fauv. 

Trogophloem aubtilis, Er., is extremely doubtful as British. There 
appears to be no trustworthy record. 

Bledim feworaUs, GylL, has recently been, reinstated as British by 
Dr. Norman H. Joy {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 237). The determina- 
tion has since been confirmed by M. Fauvel. 

Scymniis limlm. Bold, is a veiy doubtful species, and should be 
placed in the separate list. 

MeligetJm bidentatus, Bris., appears to have no British representa- 
tive, and should be placed in the doubtful list. 

C urticaria ohscura, Bris., is another doubtful British species. It is 
extremely rare on the continent. 

Silvanus bidentatia^, F.— It is very desirable to have further 
confirmation of this insect as British. It is easily confused with its 
allies. 

Atifoih indyfimus, Mull., appears only to have been taken in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. I can find no more recent record than 
1867. The specimen from Llangollen {Brit. Col., vol. iv., p. 102), 
seems to have been an error. 

liypera elongata, Pk., is represented in the Power collection by a 
rubbed male of H. siispiciosa, Hbst. This mistake is not uncommon 
in foreign collections. Prof. Beare has recently recorded the capture 
of a specimen near Edinburgh {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xxxvii., p. 2). 

Thrijogenes scirrhosus, Gyll. — Most of the localities given by 
Fowler apply to T. nereh, Pk. The examples in the Power collection 
are certainly wrongly named. The insect, if British, must be 
exceedingly rare. 

Dorijtam.us affinis, Pk., a very doubtful native, I cannot find a 
trustworthy record. 

Anthonornus compersufi, Desb., appears to be doubtfully distinct 
from its allies. 

Antliononms britannm, Desb. — I cannot satisfactorily refer the 
specimen in the Power collection to any of the other British species. 

Hhijncolm gracilu, Eosen.— The only recent record is that of 
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Mr. Blatch. Mr. Willoughby Ellis tells me that he also has taken 
the insect at Knowle, near Birmingham, but I believe be has not 
recorded it. 

Ceiithorhynchidinii pidviiwtns, Gyll. — The characters usually given 
to separate this from pyrvhorhynchiis, Marsh., f.r., the colour of the 
legs and rostrum, are quite useless. The dlherences between the two 
species want clearly defining, if, indeed, they are really distinct. 

Polyp raphis pubescens^ Bach. I have reason to think there is 
some error about Lawson’s record. 

Cryptohyimns pnlchdlus, L. If correctly determined, this apj^ears 
to be one of our rarest species. There is but one record, in 186S 
(Ent. Mo, Map,, vol. v., p. 189). 

Triponopenms plubnlnm, Sol. — If this species is admitted in the 
list, as I think it ought to be, Ptmm tectini, Boield, which is much 
more common and widely distributed, must also find a place. Both 
are apparently naturalised and have come to stay. 

Ermbim ahieth, F. — The specimen in the Power collection I refer 
to E. moUu, L. The insect should be placed among the doubtfuls.” 

Clytna arcHatu^, L., should be placed in the introduced list. It 
does not appear to breed in this country, all the specimens found have 
come from foreign timber in which they were imported in the larval or 
pupal state. 

In a former pa^Der {Knt. Eec,, vol. xvi., p. 80), I called attention to 
the alterations in synonymy, proposed by M. Bedel {Faime Seine, 
vol. V.), and also — of more consequence to British coleopterists — the 
species which should be added or deleted from our lists, as far as my 
study of M. Bedel’s valuable work has enabled me to form an opinion. 
The whole group, especially the genus Thyamu, requires a careful 
study with a view to the revision of the British species, I have, there- 
fore, omitted the Phyt(tphapa altogether in this paper. 

Salpingm ater, Pk. — No satisfactory records. Those that exist 
probably refer to aeratm, Muls. 

Apion ryei, Blkn., is probably a variety of one of the other red- 
legged species. It difiers very little from apricans, Hbst. 

Sitoim hrevivollu, Bch., is represented in the Power collection by 
small tibialis, Hbst., a very variable species both in form and colour. 

Uohfilrnsm serieeus, Bchal. — This insect was recently taken in 
Harewood Forest, Hants, in some numbers, by Dr. Norman H. Joy 
{Ent, Mo, Map., vol. xl., p. 182). It bad not been recorded for many 
years previously. 

I shall be much indebted to any one who can give me details of 
capture or other information concerning any of the numerous species 
mentioned in this paper, and -will willingly examine any si)ecimens 
sent to me for that purpose. 


Remarks on Mr. Newbery’s final Article on some Doubtful 
or very Rare British Coleoptera. 

By (Prof.) T. HUDSON BEARE, B.Sc., F.E.S., and 
H. DONISTHOBPE, E.Z.S., F.E.S. 

It seemed to us desirable to publish some reply to Mr. Newbery’s 
remarks in his concluding article on doubtful or very rare British 
coleoptera simultaneously with Mr. Newbery’s article, and we have, 
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therefore, prepared the following remarks in reference to the species 
with which Mr. Newbery deals. 

Anchomenm piielhiHy Dj. — Canon Fowder certainly says puellm 
is probably only a var. of thoreyi, Dj., bat Dawson in his Geodephaga 
Britamiica treats them as distinct, and we are by no means 
convinced that puellm is merely a variety ; one does not take the two 
together as a rule, and they appear to have structural differences as 
marked as many other insects "which are readily admitted to be specific 
in their differences. 

Bewbidium callosiinij Kllst. — The reason why we adopted callosimi^ 
Kust., 1847, in place of laterale, Dj., 1831, \vas that caiLoaum was the 
name adopted by Da^vson when recording the species, and we 
considered it best to adhere to that name in the catalogue when 
reintroducing it. 

Befnhidiion vipariitm, 01. — It was pointed out by Canon Fowder 
{Ent, Mo, Mag,, vol. iv., 1893, p. 251), when Mr. Newhery’s original 
note was published, that the introduction of the specific name, 
lunidataiiij Four., would probably lead to confusion wdth lunatiDu, 
Duft., and for this reason we preferred to retain the name of riparium^ 
01 . 

Helochares piinctataH, Sharp. — As regards the two species of 
Helocharen, Dr. Sharp, who introduced punctatus (see Ent. Mu, Mag., 
vol. iv., p. 241), gives very clearly the siDecific differences, and, 
undoubtedly, he is the authority in this country on winter- beetles, and, 
therefore, we did not feel j ustified in reducing juinctatua to a mere 
variety of livid us, Forst. ; further, we are by no means convinced that 
it is a variety. 

LaccobiuB sinuatUH^ Mots.— According to the Earopean Catalogue^ 
p. 68, Mr. Newbery appears to be correct in his synonymy with regard 
to the two species, Laccobina amiiatHB, and L, nigncepn, Th., but as the 
matter appeared to be uncertain, w^e decided to follow^ Canon Fowder 
in his British Coleoptera. 

tiomalota cremita, Rye. — The same remarks apply to the question 
of the priority of Homalota eremita, Rye, and idamlica, Kr. Dr. Sharp, 
in his “ Monograjph on the genus tiouialota,'' retains the name 
eniuita, Rye. 

MeligetheH gagaUnuB, Er. — In reference to Meligethea gagatinm, 
Er., we do not understand Mr. Newbery’s remark that this should be 
raised to a species ; it is a species in our catalogue. 

lihynchites Bcrkem, Brit. Cat. — The fact that B/rynvhiteB Bericean, 
Brit. Cat, is lihynchites ophtbalnncus, 8tepb., was pointed out by 
Mr. Champion {Ent Mo. Mag., 1904, p. 79), after the appearance of 
our catalogue ; we were, therefore, not able to make the alteration; it 
will have to be made, of course, in any further edition. 

Bemhidiimi andreae, F. — Before deciding that Bemhidiwn anglk 
canum, Sharp, was synonymous with B. andreae, F., we consulted the 
original description, and came to the conclusion that it was, and 
though, in this particular instance, Mr, Newbery washes to follow the 
Eitropean Catalogue, he does not give any reason for doing so, and in 
other cases he is quite ready to depart from it. 

llybim subaeneus, Er.— As regards llyhim nuhaenem, we fail to see 
the point of Mr. Newbery's comments ; the insect was inserted in our 
catalogue because we had undoubted evidence of Mr. Thouless’ 
captures. 
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Xmitirnlinm distam, Kr. — It is obviously quite impossible for the 
authors of a catalogue to insert or remove insects from the list on 
such evidence, or want of evidence rather, as shown by Mr. Newbery’s 
notes on this species. Mr. Newbery merely says “ are most probably.” 
Has Mr. Newbery seen all the specimens of dutans^ and if not, what is 
the value of most probably ” ? It is neither scientific, nor does it 
lead to accuracy, to make statements of that nature when all the 
specimens in collections have not been examined. 

{To he concluded,) 


:E10TES on collecting, Etc, 

OviPosmoN OF Heliophobus HispiDA. — I am now rearing some of 
these larv88 from bred parents. I found no difficulty in getting a 
pairing, but the $ s refused to oviposit unless provided with flower- 
heads of grass, on which they laid freely, placing the ova anywhere 
along the small branches. I placed the ova on a potted plant of Triticnin 
repem, and the larvae are now about three-quarters of an inch in length, 
and come up to feed every night unless very cold. — Peeoy C. Reid, 
F.E.S., Feering Bury, Keivedon. December 19f//, 1904. 

Ptilophora PLUMiGERA AT LIGHT. — Oil December 2nd I captured 
a ? specimen of Ptilophora phimif/era at light. Is not this a very 
unusual date for this species ? — W. K. Lister, Great Walton, Eastry, 
Kent. Deceioher ith, IdOi. 

Manduca ateo^os in Ireland. — I have to record that a specimen of 
Manduca atropos was taken in a house at Bangor, co. Down, on the 
morning of September 8th. — J. E. R. Allen, Enniskillen. December 
mil, 1904. 

Foodplant of Thestor ballus. — Mr. Eaine sends me a correction 
as to my notes on the foodplant of T. ballus {Ent liec\, vol. xvi., 
p. 284). Mr. Raine says the mistake is his, but if it is not entirely 
mine, I must at least share it. My note was to displace Lotus hispid us 
from the first place on the list of foodplants of T. ballus, and give that 
eminence to Anthyllis tetraphyllus, which is, at Carqueiranne, the food- 
plant. The correction now’ to be made, further displaces Lotus 
hispidus, to the position, probably, of a foodplant, possibly the food- 
plant at some other habitat of the species. Mr. Raine says that the 
plant which I took to be Lotus hispidus, Desf. (and on which he has seen 
Thestor ballus, Colias edusa and var. Judice frequently deposit eggs), is 
Lotus ornithopocHoides, L. ‘ ‘ Lotus ornithopodioides is,” Mr. Raine writes, 
“very common here and at Carqueiranne, and only on it have I seen 
T, ballus, C, edusa, and its var. heliee, deposit eggs; I will look out for L. 
hispidus in the spring, and see if it occurs wffiere T. ballus is found, and 
if it has any attraction for the butterfly.” I am not sure that I have 
seen Lotus hispidus, it is certainly not common, at Carqueiranne, 
There can be little doubt that T, ballus would eat L, hispidus and 
many other herbaceous leguminous plants, but this further elucidation 
makes me still more suspicious that the original statement that T. 
ballm feeds on L. hispidus, may have been founded on an erroneous 
determination of A. tetraphyllus, precisely such as has recently 
occurred, and which I corrected.— T. A. Chapman, M.D.,Betula, Reigate, 
December 1904. 

Lepidopterological notes from Burnley, etc., 1904, — At 
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Burnley, on April 16th and 23rd, Larentia multistrifjaria were plentiful, 
some of them being much darker than usual, one 2 in particular 
being nearly as dark as the Huddersfield form. During the early 
spring, common larvae were abundant at night, Noctua xanthocjrapha 
and Xylophada rurea being especially plentiful, from the latter, in early 
July, i bred a nice variable series, the dark and light forms being 
about equally divided. On May 14th, a fine Pharetra ruwicis ab. 
mlkh emerged, the larva being from Halifax. On June 12th, two 
Melanippe montanaia emerged from Whitby larvae, one quite ordinary, 
but the other, although the markings were normal, had the band filled 
in with light brown, thus, in some degree, resembling the Shetland 
forms. A very large Plusia iota, emerging on July 10th, was light- 
pinkish in colour, and had the spots united as in P. r/amma. From 
July 16th to 19th I was in Dumfries, and took, among other things, 
Folyominatm var. arta,vevxeH, on the moors, and, at dusk, Boarmia 
geinmana var. perfiLynaria, and Platyptilia oehrodactyla (? pallidactyla^ 
Ed.). On the 30th, at Burnley, I took my first plume here, viz., 
Platyptilia tjojiadactyla, also three Cramhus tristelluft. On August 
3rd, two Oalymnia trapezina appeared in the breeding-cage, one the 
very light form, while the other is dark, having the appearance of 
being mottled w’ith purple ; both larvae were taken at Doncaster. 
Early in May, I took larvae at Ly tham which were quite new to me, but 
bn their emerging on August 25th-26th they proved to be Epnncla 
lichenea of a very fine dark green form, quite different from my other 
specimens which were from Portland. Celaena kaivorthii were very 
plentiful and fine on September 17th, but I did not get a single 
Oporahia filiyram.maria. From a few larvae taken here in September, 
several Pyrameis atalanta emerged, the last one on October 18th, 
being abnormal in only having one of the antennae developed. — 
W. G. Clutten, 182, Coal Clough Lane, Burnley. 

Insects on the Fife coast. — This year I spent the month of 
August upon the coast of Fife. Although I did not get anything very 
extraordinary, yet my “take” was not uninteresting. I had, before 
that time, collected a little during July in Scotland, and had given up 
the idea of getting anything worthy of preservation. All I had got 
previously were one Abraxas yrossulariata, half-a-dozen Pieris hrassicar, 
and a number of Larentia didyviata. One insect I got I must not forget 
to mention. I came to Scotland by steamer, and when about three 
miles'from the Berwick coast, I took a fine female Melanippe flnctuata, I 
arrived in Fife amid a downpour of rain, which, as evening approached, 
moderated, and alioAved me to get out. I went for a walk to spy out 
likely localities, and was soon amid rest-harroAV looking for Beliothis 
umbra {tnary hiatus) . A few larvae of the green form were soon turned 
up, but, being so miserably small, were left. Next day was another 
useless day, for the wind blew a hurricane. However, as I was resting 
upon a hillside, a small butterfly flew past, which, resting for a while 
on a dandelion flower, allowed me to get close enough to see that it was 
a specimen of Cupido minima. Encouraged by this, I examined all 
likely and unlikely plants, to see whether or not others were at rest. 
I had almost given up searching in disgust, when I took hold of a 
head of Oampanida ylomerata, upon which I found, to my delight, a 
male specimen of Polyommatus var. artaxerxes. As the species was 
over almost a fortnight before, in Durham, I never expected to find ii 
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A look round showed me that a short plant, which was almost 
invisible, and which I had concluded was the common daisy, was 
Relianthemiini mlgave. I saw no others on that day, but on the next 
I saw about half-a-dozen but took none. The day after was very 
favourable, and I took some 32 specimens, and liberated as many more 
useless ones. Flying along with them, and occasionally battling with 
them, were Polyommatus icariis (alends), Coenonympha paynphilm^ and 
Epinephele jmiira. While the last two were typical, the first species was 
not. The females had a white or light blue blotch in the apical angle 
of the forewings upon the upperside, while upon the underside the black 
spots nearest the basal angle coalesced to form a black crescent. 
Judging from the abundance of both F. var. artaxerxes Bindi P, icarm 
(ale.iis)^ that ova would not be difficult to find I commenced to search. 
I soon found ova of P. artaxer.ves placed upon the uppersides of the 
young leaves near the growing point of the plants of rockrose. Some 
were hatched, but others were still as laid. I collected a fair number, 
and we now have the larvae hybernating upon rockrose. The larva?, 
from the eggs which were hatched, had not remained upon the leaf upon 
which the egg was, but had proceeded to the leaf lower down, and were 
resting on the underside, eating the tissue of the lowerside of the leaf, 
The larvae are now from 2mm. -4mm. long, and rest upon the plant. 
Similarly, I readily found ova of P. icarm {alexis), but was astonished 
at the various plants from which I obtained ova. The greater number 
were found upon Lotus eorniculatus and TrifoUian pratense, but I got 
six from plantain {Plmitago lanceolata\ four or five from yarrow {Achillea 
nvUU folium), and one from burnet saxifrage {Pimpindla saxifraya). 
The larva from these are also safely hybernating. I saw all three 
species of whites, but Pieris napi was the only common one, and the 
specimens are very strongly marked. I got ova from a female, and 
we have a fair number of pupae from these ova. The only other 
species of butterfly noted was a single specimen of Satynissemde^Biimxdl^, 
which I netted, together with two Epinephele janira, from a knapweed 
head. I saw very few Geometrids, but those I did see w^ere some 
which I had rarely seen before. Of course Larentia ilidymata was 
present in great abundance, as was also 2Ielanippe fluctuata. Euholia 
mensuraria was also to be seen in fair numbers. In gardens, Abraxas 
f/rossiilariata and I)ictyopteryx bergmanniana were in evidence. When I 
visited the campion flowers, however, I was amply repaid for my labour 
in climbing the clifis. In Durham, members of the genus Emmdesui 
are very rare, and I have only met with one in the larval state — 
Etmmlesia decolorata. Here, however, nearly every campion plant had 
on it from one to half-a-dozen larvae of E. decolorata or E, affinitata, 
I collected some hundreds, but ail proved stung, and I observed the 
common yellow and black ichneumon engaged in ovipositing. Along 
with the larvae of E, decolorata and E, affinitata were a fair number of 
Eupithecia venosaia larvae. Of course, larvae of Dianthoecia capsincola 
and P. carp>opha(ja were also plentiful. When I examined the heads 
of Eliinanthus msti-galli, larvae of Eowielesia alhulata were also 
common. The only other Geometers captured were Cidaria fulvata, 
and a single female Acidalia dimidiata, and I also, when I beat Senecio 
jacobaea, obtained larvae of E, centaiireata. I obtained ova from the 
specimen of A. dimidiata, but, unfortunately, they proved infertile, 
targe numbers of Anthrocera jilvpendulae were to be obtained at rest 
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upon flowers in the railway cutting. I searched Galium verurn for 
larvae of Sesia stellatarim or Theretra porcellus, and, although I was 
not successful, nevertheless the latter were present, for I found frass 
indicative of that species in quantity. I did very little amongst the 
Noctuids, still, I took a fair number. The first I took was what I 
set down as a worn Tajnnostola elymi, flying along the seashore. In 
addition to the two Dianthoecias mentioned above, I took small larva 
of D. ciicubali upon Silene inflata, upon the railway -side. Common 
enough also were small larvae of Hadena pisi, upon rest-harrow^, 
accompanied by a few more Heliotkis umbra, amongst which I got one 
of the purple-brown form. At rest, upon a wall, I took one Aplecta 
occulta and a few Noctua umithographa. As I knelt down to pick up a 
larva of I), cuciibali, I found a dark female of Noctua uinbrosa, 'which 
obligingly laid a batch of ova. Upon all the walls w'herever one 
went were quantities of nice variable Bryophila perla. Upon rag- 
wort, at night, I boxed Lmcania pallens, Miana literom, Triphaena 
comes (orbona), Noctua icanthographa, Apamea oculea, and Agrotis 
corticea [Very late. Ed.] . These species were all I saw, but still I 
felt amply repaid for my holiday, as I had met with larvae of several 
species I had never seen in their early stages before, — J. W. H. 
Harrison, B.Sc., The Avenue, Birtley, E.S.O., Durham. Novem- 
ber mh, 1904. 

Autumnal lepidoptera in the New Forest and Bromley. — A few 
days in the New Forest in October last, gave me the impression that 
the results of autumnal sugar there were inferior. Most of the usual 
insects occurred, bnt not in numbers, and the most noticeable point 
was the large number of Geometrids, chiefly Thera variata, but with 
many T. firmata and Cidaria psittacata that were attracted on one 
particular evening. Towards the end of August, sugar appeared to be 
particularly attractive here, but the quality was, as usual, poor, the 
best insect captured being Cirrhoedia xerampelina , — B. W. Adkin, 
F.E.S., Trenoweth, Hope Park, Bromley, Kent. October 28?//., 1904. 

Autumnal lepidoptera at Boscombe. — It may be worth while 
noting that 1 captured an example of Xylina semihrumiea at sugar 
here, recently, the first I have ever seen in the district. It is odd that 
a comparative rarity like X, semihrumiea should occur at sugar, whilst 
most of the usual common species — Orthosia wacilenta, AncJwcelis 
lunosa, &c., were absent. Ivy is only attracting Orthosia macilenta and 
OrrJwdia spadicea , — (Major) E. B. Eobertson, Forest View, South- 
borne Eoad, Boscombe. November 1st, 1904. 


@rURREN T NOTES. 

We should esteem it a great favour if any lepidopterist — (1) who 
has bred any species by crossing a typical form with its variety or 
aberration, e.g», repandata and convei'saria, prunaria and sordiata, 
aversata and remutata, hera and lutesc&ns, lubncipeda and radiata, 
monacha and m'&mita, betularia and doubleday aria, omicronaria and 
obsoleta, plantaginis and hospita, &c., and has a record of the results ; 
or (2) who has already published such results — will send us the 
reference, or a short summary of the experiment, for publication in a 
technical paper on “ Hybridism and Mongrelisation,’* which we have 
largely prepared for the 5th volume of British Lepidoptera, What we 
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want are: — (a) Exact parentage, {b) Exact number of each form 
like the parents bred, (e) Number of intermediates — with the sexes 
in each case, if possible. 

On Sunday morning, December 11th, 1904, passed calmly away, 
Charles G. Barrett, for half-a-centuiy past one of our most prominent 
students of British lepidoptera. His earlier work was, as usual, as a 
collector, difiering from most of us in his untiring energy and 
enthusiasm. We find in 1856, in the EnU Wk, hitelligejicer, vol. i. , p. 165, 
a note from him relating how he saw from the train two Oolias edusa 
flying on the railway embankment near Forest Hill, and got out at 
the next station and went back and caught them. He was one of the 
earliest workers at lamps, and in those days it was always easier for 
him to swarm the post than to resort to any other means of securing a 
desired insect. Space would not allow us to mention the large amount of 
work he has done in working out life-histories, in taking rare or new 
species, or in enlarging our faunistic knowledge, especially in South 
Wales, at Haslemere, and in Norfolk. For many years he was active 
both in societies and contributions to the entomological magazines, 
and was always pleased to assist others in any of the directions in 
which he was himself so well qualified. Latterly he had been less 
active in the field, but still contributed much to our knowledge, 
extending his view to South African lepidoptera. For the past ten 
years his energies have been devoted to The Lepidoptera of the 
British Islands, of which ten portly volumes have already appeared. 
It will long be a monument to his memory amongst British lepidop- 
terists. It is remarkable for many excellences, as well as for some 
defects, which it is, indeed, impossible for any results of human labour 
entirely to escape. We believe the remainder of the Tortricids, amongst 
which the publication at present is, is ready for the press. Outside 
entomology his life was devoted to the Inland Revenue service, from 
which he retired a few years ago. A marked feature of his character 
was, that his religious convictions were not merely pious opinions, 
but governed him in all the relations of life. 

This pamphlet, “ Eine Sanimlung con Rcferaten iiber neiiere 
biometrische Arbeiten mit einzelnen Amnerkungen,'^ by Dr. Chr. 
Schroder, is a reprint of notes appearing in the Allgemeine ZeitsvJdft 
far Entomologie, vol. ix., pp, 228-246. Having regard to the express 
use of the word biometrische,” it would have been better to confine 
the selection more strictly to biometric work. A long notice ' of 
Professor Eelage’s treatise on heredity is quite out of place under the 
circumstances. In his introductory remarks, Dr. Schroder decides not 
to summarise certain memoirs — “ zumal es in allgemeinen auch der 
Naturwissenschaftlern an der Verkentnissen der Grundlagen der 
biometrischen Forschung gebricht, ohne welche jene Arbeiten unver- 
standen bleiben wiirden.” We fear this consideration has not been 
allowed sufficient wdght. The abstract of Dr. Warren’s paper on 
parthenogenesis in Aphis will not impress greatly those unacquainted 
with biometric nomenclature. Notwithstanding these defects, we 
welcome the pamphlet, and think it likely to be of service in calling 
the attention of entomologists to a subject of great and increasing 
importance.-— M. G. 

The Officers and Council of the Entomological Society of London 
for 1905 are as follows: — President: Frederic Merrifield, F.E.S. 
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Treasurer: Albert Hugh Jones, F.E.S. Secretaries: Henry Eowland 
Brown, M.A., F.E.S. ; Commander James J. Walker, B.N., P.L.S., 
F.E.S. Librarian: George C. Champion, P.Z.S., F.E.S. Council: 
Gilbert John Arrow, F.E.S.; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Bingham, 
F.Z.S., F.E.S. ; Dr. Thomas A, Chapman, M.D., F.Z.S., F.E.S. ; 
James Edward Collin, F.E.S. ; Dr. Frederick A. Dixey, M.xi., M.D., 
F.E.S. ; Hamilton H. C. J. Druee, P.Z.S., F.E.S. ; Herbert Goss, 
F.L.S., F.E.S.; William John Lucas, B.A., F.E.S.; Prof. Edward 
B. Poulton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.E.S. ; Louis Beethoven Prout, 
F.E.S. ; Edward Saunders, P.R.S., F.L.S., F.E.S. ; Colonel John W. 
Yerbury, R.A., P.Z.S., F.E.S. The annual meeting will be held on 
January 18th, 1906, at 8 p.m., when Prof. E. B. Poulton will read his 
retiring Presidential Address. 

British lepidopterists who hunt European butterflies have, on 
the whole, an excellent reputation for accuracy in naming their 
capture's among their continental confrh'es, but, with the increase 
in our numbers, and a failure to edit evident errors out of exist- 
ence, this reputation looks like being lost. In the Entomologist, 
last year (1903), Mr. Denis Turner recorded the common Comonympha 
arcama from Brittany as 0. iplm (see antea, xv., p. 273). In the 
current number of the Entomoloyht, p. 301, Mr. Meade- Waldo states 
that he found Vanessa egea''^' tolerably common at Gaee in Normandy. 
He may have done so, of course, but we feel we should like to see 
some of these specimens, and also those of one or two other species 
reported as captured. Pictures of common European butterflies are 
not difficult to get for reference. We notice also, in the same number 
of the Entomologist, that Mr. G. H. Gurney, in this year (1904), at 
Guines, between Boulogne and Calais, found Apatura iris just out on 
August 20th, whilst Limenitis sibylla swarmed on every side, and A. 
selene and A. euphrosyne were common enough with A, paphia in 
beautiful fresh condition, and A, adippe, worn, &c., whilst Theda 
iv~album and T. pruni were both occurring with T. querciis and T. 
hetalae. From June onwards, the season this year (1904) has been in 
central Europe remarkably early, and we suspect something hopelessly 
wrong here as to dates or captures, and that some of the fifty species 
of British butterflies which “one may get here in June, July, and 
August,” have been unwittingly added to those actually caught on 
August 20ijb and the following days. The French entomologists will 
have much real fault to find with perfidious Albion, if many records 
like these find place in our entomological magazines. We applied to 
Mr. Gurney for a sight of these captures, and were informed we might 
see them if we called on him in Norfolk, Mr. Gurney naively adding : 
“ If you look at any of the standard works on European butterflies 
you will find that the majority of the ‘ Hairstreaks * fly in August,” 
&c. We wonder which of the “standard works ” we ought to refer to. 

Mr. E. A. Butler records (Ent. Mo. Mag.) the addition of two 
species of Hemiptera to the British list. The first of these is Drymm 

* To mate sure that we ourselves were not at fault, we dropped a note to M. 
Oberthiir, who writes ; “ Vanessa [Polygoma) egea does not appear to go West 
beyond Montpellier. I have never seen it in the Pyr^ndes-Orientales, although 
not rare in the Alpes-Maritimes, particularly in the . environs of Nice. North- 
wards egea does not occur beyond Avignon. The species inhabits the south-e^ of 
France ; it does not live in the south-west ; it has never been found in the centre 
or north. The species has never been taken in Normandy.” — Ex>. 
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pilicomiSf Muls., taken in a chalkpit at Abinger Hammer, near 
Gomshall, Surrey, *wbich he compares with Drymus confusus, Horv. 
The second is Saida setulosa, Put., a single $ having been taken in 
August last, amongst flood-refuse on the southern side of Poole 
Harbour. This he compares with its ally, S. opacida, Zett. 

Mr. Lamb records {Ent. Mo, Mag,) the addition of the Drosophilid, 
Pe7'iscelis amndata. Fall., to the iBritish list, on the strength of 
specimens taken in June last, at sap flowing from a beech- tree in the 
New Forest, and at sap flowing from an elm near Cambridge. He 
also adds the Ephydrid, Ochthera niantispa^ Lw., to the British list, 
from a single specimen taken in September, at Porthcothan, near 
Padstow, in North Cornwall. 

Mr. Barrett records [Ent, Mo, Mag,) that Doryphora palustrella has 
been bred from larvae found mining the stems of common dock, by 
Mr. W. Purdey, of Folkestone. At Deal, where we have taken it, we 
had certainly never noticed that it appeared to have any special 
connection with the plant. 

As we noted {anted, p. 276), Mr. Arkle has redescribed Aplecta 
nebidosa ab. robsmii, Collins, asvar. thompsoni, Arkle. We point out {EJnt, 
Mo, by quotation from Mr. Arkle’sown description, that, in all the 

essential points relied on, Mr. Arkle’s thompHoni tallies wuth one of the 
types of robsoni in our possession. Mr. Arkle now discovers that 
these extracts taken from his original description and applied to one of 
the robsoni types do not belong to robsoni or thompsoni, but to something 
between the two. Since robsoni = thompsoni, one wonders where the 
intermediate between them comes in. He says he is prepared to give 
data as to the distribution of rohsorvi, which, he asserts on the credit of 
others, occurs in Yorkshire, but strangely enough offers none. 

Mr. Tomlin records Fdpersia europaea, Newst., from nests of 
Formica fiisca, on the cliffs near Swanage, in September last. It was 
excessively abundant although an addition to the British list. 

Mr. Verity gives {B^dl, Ent, Soc,, France, 1904, p. 288) a note on 
the egg and first stage larva of Pamara nostrodamus. We hope he 
will try and get the insect through next year, and send some of the 
eggs and larvae, in their various stadia, to England for exhibition. 

Dr. Alfken describes some gynandromorphic Apids — Andrena 
himiilis, Prosopis kriechhatmeri, P, pratmids, and Sphecodes gibbus {8oc, 
E7it,, p. 122). 

Dr. Sharp (fi'wf. Mo, Mag.) records the capture of Criocephalus 
rnstieus, Dej., by Colonel Yerbury, during the past summer, when 
searching for Callicera yerburyi. Mr. Champion has also determined 
some metallic-green beetles, taken on flowers of convolvulus on the 
sandhills at Hunstanton, on June 21st, 1899, by Mr. Thouless, as 
Malachus harnevillei, Futon. 

In our current note (anted p. 840) relative to the death of Mr. 
J. Carter, we were in error in stating that Mr. Carter had been a life- 
long lepidopterist. He was a geologist of repute, whilst his son, Mr. 
J. W. Carter, the well-known lepidopterist, has recently been elected 
as President of the Entomologicsd Section of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Field Club for 1905. We much regret the unfortunate blunder. 

Erratum re egg op Gnophos glaucikaru. — The ? , whose eggs are described 
(JSnt. Bee,, xv., p. 338) as those of Ghioplios glaucinaria, appears to be a worn 
specimen of G. dilucidana, — ^L. B. Pbout, December 18th, 1904. 
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Retrospect of a Coleopterist for 1904. 

By Prof. T. HUDSON BEAEB, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.E.S. 

In my retrospect*’ for 1903, 1 was able to chronicle the addition 
of no less than nine species to our list, and, as an equal number had 
been added in 1902, one hardly expected that we could keep up this 
rate ; in the past year, however, the increase has been seven, and it is 
certainly an unexpected pleasure to have to record the fact that another 
fine longicorn has been added to our scanty list of this group of beetles. 
Criocephaeus eusticus, Dj. — Although the capture of this new longi- 
corn has only been generally made known by the note published by 
Dr. Sharp and Mr. T. Gilbert Smith in the Ent. Mo. Matj., xli., p. lo, 
yet, as the details of the capture were given by Col. Yerbury himself, 
at a meeting of the Entomological Society of London in December, I 
think we are entitled to credit this addition to our list to the year 1904. 
The place in which it was captured, Nethy Bridge, Invernessshire, 
precludes any possibility of it having been an importation, and it is a 
strange fact that two species of this genus, hitherto unknown to our 
fauna, should have been added within a couple of years. Euconnus 
MAKLiNi, Man. — This small Euccmnm was taken by Dr. Joy, near 
Bradfield, Berkshire, in July 1901. The exact circumstances under 
which it ^vas taken are not known, but it was probably obtained by 
sifting decaying leaves ; a description of the species is given by Dr. 
Joy {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 6). A&ATHmiuM badium, Br. — Dr. 
Chaster of Southport added this species to our list {Eiit. Record, vol. 
xvi., p. 18). The specimen was taken under bark at Palterdale, Lake 
Uileswater, in September 1903, and the discoverer gives characters 
for identifying the species. Longitarsxjs ctjrtxjs, A1. — Mr. Tomlin 
recorded {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 60) the fact that he had taken 
this species sparingly in the Isle of Man, in September 1903, at Colby. 
It was identified by M. Bedel. Mr. Tomlin says that it has very much 
the appearance of a miniature rjielanocephaliis. In another note on 
“ Manx Coleoptera,” {1. c. p. 177), Mr. Tomlin gives further details of 
the capture and of the synonymy of this species, with a description 
and a note as to the localities on the Continent from which it has been 
recorded. He also states that he finds he has taken it at Ballycastle, 
co. Antrim, Ireland. Catops sericatus, Gbaud. — Mr. Champion states 
{Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 78) that we have hitherto confused two 
species in British collections under the name Catopn sencem, Pz. ; he 
points out that one of these is sericatus, an insect new, therefore, to 
our list. Characters are given in Mr. Champion’s note separating this 
species from sericeus, and, from the number of localities in which it has 
been taken, it appears to be widely distributed in Great Britain, 
Aulonium sulcatum, 01. — For the introduction of this rare beetle to 
our list, we are indebted to Mr. C- J. G. Pool {Eiit. Record, vol. xvi., 
p. 310), who found the insect in all its stages inhabiting the burrows 
of ScolytiLs multistriatm. Marsh., in elm bark at Enfield, in July, 1904. 
It is a fine and interesting addition to our fauna. I gave an account 
of the synonymy of this insect and a description of it in the same 
volume, p. 310. Ooyusa niorata, Fair. — Mr. Newbery introduces {Ent. 
Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 260) this small Staphylinid to our list. The 
specimen was taken by Mr. Moriey in a sand-martin’s hole in a sand- 
pit at Levington, Suffolk, in June, 1900. In introducing the species, 

February 16th, 1905. 
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Mr. Newbery gives a valuable table for separating the five species of 
this genus now found in this country. In addition to these species 
Mr. W. E. Sharp records {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p 43) the capture 
of a definite and apparently hitherto unnoticed variety of Hyphydriis 
ovatm, L. The specimen was taken near Lowestoft, in April, 1903, Mr. 
Tomlin also introduces {Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 183) var. nigrita, 
Weis,, of Lochmaea fiutiivalis, Th., which was captured at Cannock Chase. 
This var. has also been taken by Mr. Wm. Evans, at Kirknewton, in 
Scotland. These complete the genuine additions to our fauna during 
the past year, seven new species and two new varieties. 

Of changes in synonymy, we have one important one due to Mr. 
Champion, who points out (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xL, p. 79) that 
FJignchiteH sericeiis, Hbst., is not a British insect. R. ophtlialmiom, 
Steph,, which has generally been assumed to be synonymous with 
mi-cem, is really synonymous with olivaceus, GylL, this latter name 
postdating that of Stephens by a couple of years. 

The new Ptinto<, which I referred to in my ‘‘ retrospect ” for 1903 
as having been recently identified as tectns, was put on formal record 
by a note I contributed to the Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xl., p. 4, in which 
an account was given of the distribution of this insect and of the 
history of its discovery in this country. Since this note was published, 
it has been recorded from several other localities — Hoylake, Liverpool, 
and Holborn, London. Mr. Champion states that he has recently 
had specimens of this insect sent, for identification, from Tasmania, 
where it was supposed to have been introduced along with Trigonogenim 
globulum, Sol., another of the species now being distributed by 
•commerce all over the world. 

I can only refer to a small number of the interesting records of 
captures during the past year. Calosoma sycophanta, L., has turned up 
again, a specimen having been taken near Epping by Mr. E. Smith. In 
the Ent. Record, vol. xvi., p. 78, Mr. Tomlin gives a few notes as to 
the range of Tropiphorus obtnsiis, Bons., in this country. I may 
mention that, in addition to the localities Mr. Tomlin gives, I have 
taken it myself, in fair numbers, at Bannoch,in company with tomentosu^, 
Marsh, The question as to whether these two insects are difierent 
sexes of one species was discussed at a meeting of the Entomological 
Society of London, but, at present, we have not sufficient data upon 
which to form any definite conclusion. Mr. Donisthorpe records the 
capture, as far back as 1888, of a specimen of Peritelua griseus, Oh, at 
Parley. This insect is very local and rare in this country, having 
apparently been taken previously only in the Isle of Wight; there 
are no records of its capture for many years. Bembklimi adustum, 
Schaum., has again been taken in its old locality at Tewkesbury, by 
Mr. Donisthorpe and the writer. The second recorded specimen of 
Orchestes sparsus, Fahr,, was taken by Mr. Donisthorpe in the New Forest 
during August of last year. Dr. Joy records the capture of Medon 
dikitm, Er., hitherto unique in British collections, by the late Mr. C. 
E, Collins, at Tubney Wood, Oxford. The var. metalleuena, Eye, of 
Harpalus latm, L., was taken by Mr. W. E. Sharp, at BoxhilL Apion 
brunnipes, Boh., a very rare insect in this country, was taken by Mr. 
Holland, near Oxford, in June, 1903. Mr. J. J. Walker and Mr. 
Champion have taken Bagous brevis, GylL, at its old locality, Horsell 
Common ; this appears to be the first record of its capture since the 
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time of Dr. Power. Orochares .amniHtatm, Kr., anotlieu unique, has 
been captured by Dr. Joy at Bradfield- Lamia te.vtor, L., was taken by 
Mr. P. H. Jackson in North Wales, near Harlech, last June. Bledim 
femoralis, Gy 11., which has never been taken in this country since the 
date of Mr. G. R, Waterhouse’s captures, when it w^as introduced into 
our list, w^as taken in some numbers by Dr. Joy, in the Wokingham 
district. The same gentleman has taken Bledim taurm, Germ., in 
numbers in its old locality on the Norfolk coast — the Wells marshes. 
After this record was published, Mr. Champion, on going through his 
collection, found he had taken specimens of B. femoraUs at Mickleham 
and Woking. I found Aplianisticus emarginatm, P., introduced into 
our list last year by Mr. Donisthorpe, at the locality in which he took 
it, Parkhurst Forest, in September last. One of the longieorns 
recently introduced, Tetropium cmtaneum, L., has been taken at King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, and, in connection wuth the record of this capture, Mr. 
Newbery publishes a note {Ent. Mo, 21a ff., voi. xL, p. 86), on the 
characters for separating fmcum and vasitaneam. I captured a single 
specimen of Cathomiocerm mcim^ Boh., in September last, near 
Ventnor ; this is a neiv locality in its headquarters, the Isle of Wight. 

A number of articles of considerable interest have been published 
in our entomological journals during the past year. Mr. Newbery 
contributes {Ent. Record, vol. xvi., p. 80) some notes on M. Bedel’s 
“ Coleopt^res du Bassin de la Seine,” Tome 5, Fas. 2, dealing with 
the changes of synonymy which, will probably have to be made in the 
Phj/tophaga of the British catalogue. As I propose later on to go 
more fully into the question of these proposed changes, it is not 
necessary here to do more than draw attention to Mr. Newbery ’s 
important note. Mr. W. E. Sharp discusses {Ent. Fiecord, vol. xvi., 
p. 90) the differences which have been given for separating the two 
species Aj/abm unyiiiciilarh, Tb., and Agahm affi.nu, Pk. Mr. Edwards 
(L c., p. lS7) criticised this note, and Mr. Sharp replied to this 
criticism on p. 247. Personally I have found no difficulty in separating 
the two species, or wffiat 1 consider to be the twm species, % wdiat 
Dawson termed the “ general habit ” of the beetles. I have taken both 
species — affmis in numbers in flood- refuse at the reservoirs near 
Edinburgh — and ung trie alar is at Askham bog — and when the species 
from these two localities are placed side by side, there is no difficulty 
in picking them out. Dr. Joy contributes {Ent. Record, vol. xvi., p. 89) a 
note on the larvae of Cossus ligniperda and the coleoptera which haunt 
its burrows, giving a long list of the species that he has taken in this 
habitat, many of them rare ones. Mr. Donisthorpe gives {Ent. Record, 
vol. xvi., p. 150) some interesting experimental proofs of the 
distastefulness of 21eloe vlolaceus, Marsh., and the edibility of I'Jertimtes 
7 muinus, L. The experiments were made at the Zoological Gardens ; 
the former insect was rejected by all the animals tried, while the latter 
was greedily devoured. On p. 801, Mr. Donisthorpe gives a note on the 
Myrmecopbilous habits of Citxmia nurata, L. ; be was able to rear larvae 
of this insect, taken originally in the New Forest by Prof. Poulton, in 
his experimental nest of Formica rufa. Mr. E. J. B. Bopp con- 
, : tributes {Ent. Record, vol. xvi., p. 151) a note on Ah immigration 
flight of Aphodim intpdnatus, Fab,,” oh the Lancashire coast on 
April 16th, 1904. In the Ent. 21o. Mag., Mr. J, J. Walker continued 
his valuable and important paper on ** A Year’s Insect-Hunting in 
New Zealand,” a paper valuable not only on account of the number of 
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species, the capture of which is recorded, but on account of the copious 
notes as to habits and manner of life of many of the species. 

Mr. G. J. Arrow contributes {Ent. Mo. Mag.^ vol. xl., p. 35) a note 
on two species of coleoptera introduced into Europe from the East, 
Minthea 7'ugicollis, Walk., and Laemotmetiis rhizophcufoides^ Walk., the 
synonymy of which has been terribly confused. In a note to this 
contribution, Mr. Champion refers to another of these peculiar species, 
Phara.wnotha kirscJd, Reitt., the synonymy of which has also been very 
much confused. Small beetles like these, which are transported by 
commerce to all parts of the world, and which, apparently, readily 
establish themselves in the districts into which they are introduced, 
are almost invariably described two or three times over, with consequent 
confusion in synonymy. Mr. A. J. Chitty describes [Eiit. Mo. Mag., 
p. 100) an interesting method of collecting, chiefly coleoptera, in old 
hedges, near Paversham, Kent. He points out that he obtained no 
fewer than 78 species out of a 38-foot length of old hedge, including such 
rarities, in fair numbers, as, AntJmbus albinus, L., and Tropiderea 
nireirostru, P. Having bad the pleasure of a day’s collecting with 
Mr. Chitty at these old hedges, I can testify to the interesting character 
of their fauna, and the striking lessons given of adaptation, for protective 
purposes, to their surroundings of many of the beetles which occur in 
these old lichen-covered hedges. In the Ent. Mo. Alag., p. 133, Mr. 
E. A, Newbery points out that certain of the species in the Powder 
collection at the British Museum appear to be erroneously named. 
Attention, however, bad been previously drawn to one of these, and 
Mr. Newbery does not appear to be correct in regard to, at least, one 
of the species which he states to be erroneously named. 

The coleopterous fauna of the Isle of Man has received a consider- 
able amount of attention during the past year, I have already referred 
to the new species, Longitarsm cm'tus, AL, taken there by Mr. Tomlin, 
and, in the article already referred to {1. c. p. 177), Mr. Tomlin gives a 
long list of his other captures in the island during the month of 
September, 1903. Dr. Bailey, w'ho is resident on the island, makes an 
appeal (p. 137) for notes in reference to the coleoptera of the island, 
as be is busy preparing a local list, and he gives (p. 180) complete 
details of local captures of the genus Otiorkynchm. Dr. Cameron 
describes tvro new species of Digloasa {Ent. Mo. Mag., p. 157) from 
the island of Perim; there are now six species of this strange and 
interesting genus of Staphjlinidae, all occurring on the sea-coast. The 
papers on coleoptera published in the Tramactioni> of the Ehitomological 
Society of London for 1904 are well up to the average in numbers and 
in interest, e.g., Mr. G. J. Anw in Part IV of 1903 (p. 509), which 
appeared too late for any reference to it in my retrospect ” for 1903, 
concludes his account of “ Lameilicorn Coleoptera collected in the 
islands of St. Vincent and Grenada by Mr. H. H. Smith ; ” the 
present paper deals with the Laparostict group; of the twenty-two 
species taken, nine Avere already known as inhabiting the American 
mainland, two occur in other islands of the Antilles, and, of the remaining 
■eleven, ten are described by the author in this paper for the first time. 
Mr. P. Muir and Dr. D. Sharp contribute to the 1904 Tramactions (p, 
1), a paper On the egg-cases and early stages of some Cassididse.’* 
The egg-cases dealt with were discovered by Mr. Muir in South Africa, 
and, for the first time, we ha’ve definite facts as to the formation of 
oothec© by members of this family. In addition to details of the 
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oothecse of some eight species, full accounts are given of the nature 
and habits of the larvas of these species ; one of them, Camda niurana^ 
is a species new to science, and a description of it is given. The latter 
part of the pper deals with several points of general interest in 
connection with the subject, such as the protection the oothecae offer 
to attacks from parasites and other enemies. The paper is illustrated 
by a set of beautiful plates of oothecie, larvae, etc., of these species, 
drawn by Miss M. A. Sharp, who must be warmly congratulated on 
her work. Mr. Champion has (p. 81) a paper on similar lines to the 
one he published last year on An entomological excursion to Moncayo, 
N. Spain,” with long lists of Coleoptera and Hemiptera taken during 
the month spent on the trip, and Dr. Chapman contributes, as a supple- 
ment to this paper, a noteon The life-habits oiXyleboruin dispar, Fabr.,” 
a colony of the beetle having been found at Moncayo. It may be re- 
membered that Miss Ormerod, at one time, feared that this insect was 
likely to become an orchard pest in this country ; fortunately this has 
not come about, and the beetle has never occurred in any numbers again 
in this country since the sudden outbreak in the orchards at Toddington, 
near Cheltenham, in 1889. Mr. Champion and Dr. Chapman, by 
their repeated visits to Spain, are doing much to make known the 
insect fauna of that country to British entomologists, and their papers 
probably do much to stimulate interest in the wider continental aspect 
of our subject as opposed to the purely insular study to which so many 
of our workers are inclined to limit themselves. The last piece of 
work of that indefatigable, exact, and conscientious entomologist, the 
late Mr. F. Bates, is contained in a paper on “A revision of the sub- 
family Pelidnotinae of the coleopterous family Rutelidae, with description 
of new genera and species ” (p. 249), which, having been left by the 
death of its author not quite complete, was prepared for publication by 
Mr. G. J. Arrow. A table of the genera of Pelidnotinae is given, and 
of the species of the genus Pelidnota, with full descriptions of thirteen 
new species of the genus ; types of all of these (except three in the 
Eoyal Museum at Brussels) are in the British Museum. The paper 
concludes with the description of three new genera to the subfamily 
and four new species belonging to these new and other genera. Mr. 
A. M. Lea has (p. 329) a long paper, “Notes on Australian and 
Tasmanian Cryptocephalides with description of new species.” The 
author in his introduction enlarges upon the difSculties introduced into 
the study of this subfamily by the way in which genera have been 
proposed on the slightest of grounds. After his examination of 
probably the largest collection both of species and of specimens ever 
studied by any one entomologist, he states that he did not consider it 
advisable to attempt to apportion previously described species into 
genera, preferring to refer to them by the genus in which they were 
originally described. A complete tabulation of the 178 species dealt 
with is given, and then detailed accounts of habitats, and reference to 
previous descriptions ; the author himself describes, for the first time, 
no fewer than 76 species. It will be seen, therefore, that this paper is 
one of the most valuable on Australian coleoptera which have appeared 
for some years, and it will be indispensable for workers at the beetle 
fauna of the great island continent. In Part IV, the last so far issued, 
is Mr. G. J. Arrow’s most interesting and valuable article on “ Sound 
production in the Lamellicorn beetles,” a model of careful work and 
accurate deductions, and a perfect storehouse of information on this 
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subject. The author gives in this paper, an account (extracted from 
Dr. Ohaus’ original record in the Stettiner Entomolofjmhe Zeitung^ 
1900, p. 164) of the family life of certain species of the Pasnaliflae, 
which reads more like a fairytale than the sober record of a naturalist’s 
study of insect economy ; these observations of Dr. Ohaiis have 
overthrown definitely the old theory that social life is unknown amongst 
beetles, and we are finding out that there is as much to be learnt 
from exhaustive and carefully organised study of the earlier stages of 
beetle life as there is in the study of the communities of the social 
hymenox^tera. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Arrow’s paper 
is one of the most noteworthy contributions made by British coleopterists 
to natural science during the x^ast few years. In connection with this 
subject of stridulatory organs, Dr. Sharp published a note in the Ent. 
Mo. Mag.f voi. xl.,p. 277, pointing out how an organ originally designed 
for a certain xmrpose, might, in course of time, be adapted for another. 

The year has seen the issue of the latest Catalogue of British 
Coleox3tera,” prepared by Mr. Donisthorpe and the writer, and follow- 
ing in its arrangement of families and genera that adopted by 
Canon Fowler in his “ British Coleoptera.” Mr. Newbery made (Ent 
Piecord^ vol. xvi., p. 204) some comments on the rarer and doubtful 
species in this list, to which the authors of the catalogue replied (p. 
289). 

The concluding section of vol. 5 of M. Bedel’s work Faune des 
CoUopUrh (hi Damn de la Seine, has become available to British 
coleopterists ; this completes the section Phytophaga. Every British 
coleopterist, who desires to become something more than a mere 
collector, should xoossess this work ; the low price at which it is issued 
puts it within the reach of every one, and no satisfactory work can be 
done at our beetle fauna without constant reference to the pages of M. 
Bedel’s book, and to the -works of Herr Ganglbauer and those of others 
of the leading continental coleopterists. 

The year has again been one of progress, and of promise for the 
future, especially as several of our younger recruits seem bent on doing 
something better than merely walking in the footsteps of those who 
have gone before, and are devoting themselves to the study of the life- 
history of beetles and to other equally fascinating and neglected 
branches of the study. May 1905, at its close, present an equally good 
record and an equally good prospect of advance. 


Types of the genera of the Agdistid, Alucitid and Orneodid 
plume moths. 

By J. W. TFTT, F.B.S. 

Meyrick and other authors have, during the past few years, made 
considerable changes in the nomenclature of the Agdistid, Alucitid and 
Orneodid moths, many of which ax>pear to be sound, whilst others seem 
to be unwarranted by the literature of the subject. As it has become 
imperative for me to study the literature relating to this groux^, ^ ^^8’ 
to offer a few facts as to the names, and should be glad of any criticism, 
privately, as to the details here published. 

1758. Aluoita, Linn4. — Bestricted by Seox3oli, in 1777, to the long- 
legged plumes (thus excluding Omendes). Tyx)e fixed as pentadactyla 
by Leske in 1779. [In Walsingham and Durrant’s ox)inion the type 
was fixed as pentadactyla by Poda in 1761.] 
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1762. Pteeophoeus, Geoffroy. — Created for same species as Aliicita, 
Linne. Type fixed as pentadactyla by Geoffrey in 1762. Falls as a 
synonym of Alucita, having same conception and same type. 

1796. Oeneodes, Latreille. — Created by Latreille for the X3lumes, 
with “ many feathers ” in the wings. Type fixed by Latreille, in 1802, 
as he.radactifla. 

1806. Bipidophoea, Hlibner. — Type fixed by Hiibner, in 1806, as 
he.radactyla, therefore falls as a synonym of Orneodes, Latr. 

1806. Pteeophora, Hiibner. — Type fixed by Hlibner, in 1806, as 
pentad actifla, therefore falls as a synonym of Alunta. 

1825. x^GDisTis, Hiibner. — Created by Hlibner, for adactyla, which 
is therefore the type. 

1825. Platyptilia, Hlibner. — Eestricted by various authors to the 
true Platyptiliids as now understood. Type never having been fixed, is 
now named as gonodactyla { = meg adactyla, Hb.). 

' 1825. x^MPLYPTiLiA, Hlibner. — Evidently, from the plural form used, 
a misprint for Amblyptilia. Restricted by Zeller to acanthodactyla, 
Hb., and cosmodactyla, Hb. Type fixed, in 1862, by Wallengren as 
acanthodactyla. 

1822. Stenoptilia, Hlibner. — Eestricted by Meyrick and others to 
thB pterodactyla hipunctidactyla'' groups. The type 

never having been fixed, is now named pterodactyla i^ptilodactyla, 
Hb.). 

1825. Aciptilia, Hiibner. — This is a synonym of Pterophora, Hb., 
1806, since it contains pentadactyla, Hlibner’s type of the latter 
genus. It falls with Pterophora as a synonym of Alucita. 

1825. Euchieadia, Hiibner. — Contains hexadactyla, type of 
Hlibner’s Ripidophora, which he omits in 1825. It, therefore, falls 
before Ripidophora, with which it sinks as a synonym of Orneodes. 

1888. Adactylus, Curtis. — Type stated by Curtis to be huebneri 
{=: adactyla, Hh.), of which he only knew the figure. All the cha- 
racters of the genus are described from, and the genus is founded on, 
the newdy- described bennetii, which must be considered the type. 

1841. Platyptilus, Zeller. — Created as an extension of Platyptilia, 
Hb., to include, in addition to species of latter genus, a part of 
Hlibner’s Amhlyptilia. Type fixed now as gonodactyla, so that it falls 
as a synonym of Platyptilia, Hb. 

1841. OxypTiLus, Zeller. — Created by Zeller for the Oxyptilid 
section of Hlibner’s Amhlyptilia. Type now fixed pilosellae, Zeller. 

1841. Aciptilus, Zeller. — Created by Zeller as an extension of 
Hiibner’s Aciptilia. Type now fixed as pentadactyla, so that it falls 
with Aciptilia as a synonym of Alucita. 

1852, Diacrotkicha, Zeller. — Created for fanciola, which is there- 
fore the type. 

1852. Deuterooopus, Zeller. — Created by Zeller for tengstroenii, 
ZelL, which is therefore the type. 

1862. CxiEMiDOPHOEus, Wallengren. — Created by Wallengren for 
rhododactyla, which is therefore the type. 

1862. OiD^MATOPHORus, Wallengren. — Created by Wallengren for 
Z'/J/iodfaciyk, which is therefore the type. 

1862. Mimjeseoptilus, Wallengren. — Created by Wallengren for 
the pterodactyla (fttscus) ” and ^^hipunctidactyla ” group of Hiibner’s 
Stenoptilia. The latter was limited by Meyrick in 1890 to the same 
group, thus making Mimaeseoptilus a synonym of Stenoptilia, 
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1862. LeioptiluSj Wallengren. — Created, in 1862, by Wallengren, 
for the Leioptilid section of Hlibner’s Stenoptilia, Type now fixed as 
tepliradactyla. 

1864. SocHCHOEA, Walker. — ^Erected for clonatella, which is named 
the type. 

1864. Utuca, Walker. — Erected for ochracealis^ which is named 
the type. 

1880. Tpjchoptilus, Walsingham. — Created by Walsingham for 
pyymaeiis^ which is therefore the type. 

1881. Eucn.emii)ophorus, Wallengren. — Name created by Wallen- 
gren to replace the pre-occupied Cnaemidophonis ; type, rliododactyla. 

1881. PsELNOPHOEus, Wallengren. — Created by Wallengren for 
hrachifdactylaj which is therefore the type. 

1885. Heptaloba, Walsingham. — Created for argyriodactylm, 
Walker, which is therefore the type. 

1885. Cenoloba, Walsingham. — Created for obliteralis, Walker, 
which is therefore the type. 

1886. Maeasmarcha, Meyrick. — Created for two species. Type 
fixed, in 1892, by Tutt as phaeodactyla, lS.b.(=lunaedactyla, Haw.). 

1886. CosMocLosTis, Meyrick. — Erected for a single species, aglao- 
deama, which is therefore the type. 

1886. Sphenaechis, Meyrick. — Erected for a single species, 
synophrys, which is therefore the type. 

1886. Doxosteres, Meyrick. — Erected for a single species, aenalis, 
Walk., which is therefore the type. 

1887. Teteaschalis, Meyrick. — Erected for aracJmodes, which is 
therefore the type. 

1890. Gypsochares, Meyrick. — Created by Meyrick for baptodactyla, 
which is therefore the type. 

1890, Ceasbietis, Meyrick. — Created for brackydactyla, which is 
therefore the type. Sunk by Meyrick, in 1895, as synonymous with 
Pselnopho7*us. 

1891. Atomopteryx, Walsingham. — Erected for doeri, which is 
therefore the type. 

1891. Ochyrotica, W'alsingham. — Erected for fasdata, which is 
therefore the type. 

1891. Steganodactyla, Walsingham. — Erected for two species, of 
which conciu'sa is noted as the type. 

1891. Gilbebtia, Walsingham. — Erected for egiies, which is named 
the type. 

1891. Karamaguia, Hampson. — ^Erected for mixantidactylns, which 
is therefore the type. 

1891. Bxjroloba, Walsingham. — Created for fuscicostata, which is 
noted as the type. 

1896. CRocYnosoELXjs, Walsingham. — Created for ferrugmeum, 
which is named the type. 

(?) Sykophia, jpag. — Created for pyrrha, which is therefore the 

type. 

As Chapman has already noted, “ those who have not examined 
the Alucitid plumes more than superficially often have the idea that 
they are a small group of a genus or two, but, though they are a 
small group as to numbers, they present as much divergence and in 
nearly as many lines as occurs in the large groups, <?.//., Noctuids or 
Tortricids.” This is so true that we have, on biological grounds, had 
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to use many more names in our review of the subject, and to save 
duplication viq publish the following names used in our work : — 
Gillmeria, n.g., type ochrodactyla, Schiff. {dichrodactyla, Miihlig). 
Fredericina, n.g., type calodactyla, Schiff., Hb, (zetterstedtiij Zell.). 
Capperia, n.g., type lieterodactyla, de Vill. {teucrii, Jord.). 

Adkinia, n.g., type hipimctidactyla, Scop., Haw. 

OvENDENiA, n.g., type septodactyla, Tr. (lienigianus, Zell.). 
Buokleria, n.g., type paludmn^ Zell, 

Adaina, n.g., type microdactyla, Hb. 

Hellinsia, n.g., type osteodactyliis, Zell, {leucadactyla, Haw.). 
Emmelina, n.g., type moiiodactyla^ Linn. 

Merripieldia, n.g., type tridactyla, Linne {tetradactyla, auct.). 
PoRRiTTiA, n.g,, type galactodactyla, Scbiff. 

Wheeleria, n.g., type spilodactyla, Curt. 

Temporarily, we suggest that the following is the revised catalogue 
•of British Agdistid and Alucitid xdumes. This, of course, excludes 


the unallied Orneodid moths : — 

Superfam. : Agdistides. 

Family : AficiSTiDiE. 

Subfam. : Agdistin.®. 

Tribe : Agdistidi. 

Adactylus, Curt, 
bennetii, Curt. 

.Superfam. : Alucitibes. 

Family : PLATYPTiLiiDiE. 

Subfam. : OxypTiLiNiE. 

Tribe : Cappeeiidi. 

Capperia, Tutt 
heteroclactyla, de Yill. 

Tribe : Oxyptilidi. 

Oxyptilus, Zell, 
piiosellffi, Zell, 
distans, Zell, 
parvidactyla, Haw. 

Tribe : Buckleriidi. 

Buckleria, Tutt 
paludum, Zell. 

Subfam.: PLATYPriLiiN.3E3. 

Tribe : Platyptiliidi. 

Fredericina, Tutt 
calodactyla, Schilf. 
(zetteratedtii, Zell.), 
tesseradactyla, Linn. 

Platyptilia, Hb. 
isodactylus, Zell, 
gonodactyla, Schiff. 

Gillmeria, Tutt 
ochrodaetyla, Schifi. 
pallidactyla, Haw. 

.Subfam. : Amblyptilun^. 

Tribe : EucNw^midophoeidi. 

Eucntemidophorus, 

Wallen, 
rhododactyla, Scbiff. 

Tribe : Amblyptiliidi. 

Amblyptilia, Hb; 
cosmodactyla, Hb, 
(acanthodaetylci, Tr.), 
punctidactyla, Haw. 

Tribe : Mabasmaechibi. 

Marasmarcha, Meyr. 
lunsedaetyla, Haw. 
{phaeodactyla, Hb.). 


Tribe ; Stenoptiliibi. 

Stenoptilia, Hb. 
pterodactyla, Linn. 

Adkinia, Tutt 
bipunctidaetyla, Scop, 
zophodactylus, Dup. 

Family : Alijcitib/E. 

Subfam. : Oib.®matophorin.®. 

Tribe : OiB.EMATOPHOErDX. 

Oidasmatophorus, 

Wallgrn. 
lithodactyla, Tr. 

Emmelina, Tutt 
monodactyla, Linn. 

Subfam. : Leioptilinae. 

Tribe : Poreitthbi. 

Porrittia, Tutt 

galactodactyla,Scb.if. 

Tribe : Leioptilidi. 

Leioptilus, Wallgrn. 
tephradactyla, Hb. 

Ovendenia, Tutt 
septodactyla, Tr. 
{lienigiamiis, Zell.). 

Tribe : Adainibi. 

Hellinsia, Tutt 
osteodactylus, Zell. 

Adaina, Tutt 
microdaotyla, Hb. 

Subfam. : Alucitin^e. 

Tribe : Alucitidi. 

Pselnophorus, Wallgrn. 
brachydaetyla, Tr. 

Alucita, Linn, 
pentadaotyla, Linn. 

Subfam. : MEBRiFiEBBmfAE. 

Tribe : MEERiEiELBnBi. 

Wheeleria, Tutt 
spilodactyla, Curt, 
niveidaetyla, St. 

dactylUf Zell.). 

Merrifieidia, Tutt, 
tridaotyla,. Linn. , 
{tetradactyla^ Auct.). 
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Erebla flavofasciata in the Engadine, compared with the Ticino 

specimens. 

By F. E. LOWE, M.A., F.E.S. 

A chat with Mr. Wheeler, in 1903, decided me to go this year (1904) to- 
Pontresina in quest of Erehia flavofasciata, I had also the advantage of 
meeting Mr. Fison at Weesen, in June, and since he had most kindly 
put all his experience at my disposal, I had reasonable assurance that 
I should be able to lay my hand, or rather my net, on the insect as 
soon as it emerged, but, in this I was mistaken, for, though I followed 
Mr. Fison’s clear instructions to the letter, and hunted many days in 
the locality — in which he discovered the species in 1901 — not a speci- 
men was to be found. One day, all the entomologists within reach 
of the 1st Eestauraiit on the Schaffsberg, were driven thither for 
shelter. In this way I made the acquaintance of Herr Max Bartel and 
Professor Thieme, and, to my surprise, they early began to enquire if I 
had taken E. flavofasciata. It was soon evident that up to that 
moment they knew nothing of Mr. Fison’s discovery in 1901, as 
recorded by Wheeler, and that Professor Thieme regards himself as 
the discoverer of the Pontresina locality for this local Erebiid. He 
had taken it in 1903, and again this year in some abundance, and Herr 
Bartel had secured 20 specimens. 

The insect had evidently changed its quarters, or, as I am inclined 
to think from a comparison of localities, the occurrence of this species 
on the ground above the Eestaurant where Mr/ Fison found it, was 
more or less accidental and exceptional, for the ground is hardly of the 
character which E. flavofasciata would appear to aflect, and several 
hundred feet higher than its customary range at Pontresina. 

Owing to the kindness of the German collectors, I was shown the 
special places where they had taken it, and, although unhappily toO' 
late, I secured three very respectable male specimens. 

Herr Max Bartel, who contributed a section (Sphingids) to Eiihrs 
second volume of Die palaearkt Gross- Schmetterlinfje, considers the- 
Engadine specimens of E. flavofasciata to represent a local race, and as 
presenting an uniform variation from the Tessin type of Lieut. -Col. von 
Nolte, and others, and has given the Pontresina form the varietal 
name of thiemei in honour of its discoverer- {?). He has written a 
detailed account of his views in the November issue of the Iris, the 
organ of the Dresden Entomological Society, and kindly sent me a 
copy of his paper. As many of your readers probably will not see the 
original, I propose to give the pith of it. 

After observing that there is a tendency to variation on parallel 
lines in other kindred species, as var. ohseura varies from typical E. ceto, 
and var. valesaiaca from E. stygne, Herr Bartel gives the following 
general description of the subject of his paper : — 

EeebiAi PiAvoFASaiATA VAE. THIEMEI, N. VAE. — A fol’ma typioa differt maculis 
rafis alarum omnium obsoletioribus vel duplo minoribus, punctis nigris paucior nec 
non minoribus, subtus alarum postiearum fascia fiava angustiore. Expans, ah 
ant. 30mm. -3 1mm. (2 <r); 31mm. -32mm (2 ?). 

Then, in more detail, he says, in effect — “ This variety is much 

* EreUa flavofasciata was captured on the Schafberg by Mr. Nicholson, senr., 
in 1891 and 1892 (see Trans. Ent. See. Lmd., 1898, pp. 186, 219, 237, and Ent.. 
Mo. Mag., 1901, p. 130). Our German confreres are evidently behind the times in. 
their knowledge of the literature relating to the lepidoptera. — En. 
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darker than the Ticino specimens. While the Ticino examples have a 
nearly unbroken red band of spots in the cells 2-6, with large black 
pupils, those of Pontresina have only three very small red-brown spots 
in cells 4-6, separated and reduced by the dark veins which traverse 
them, and the black pupils are much diminished in size, especially in 
the male, the uppermost is always the smallest and generally very in- 
distinct. In the male, the red spots in cells 2 and 3 are very slightly 
marked, and, in one case, only the lower one is very minutely pupilled, 
but, in the female, both these spots are larger and both pupilled. In 
the case of one female a small red-brown point is visible also in cell 
lb. Hindwinf/s: With four considerably smaller separated black spots 
(smaller than type, or smaller than the primaries ?) ringed red, slightly 
in the male, more decidedly in the female. The unpupilled costal spot 
is only faintly visible in both male and female. In the male the spots 
themselves are very faint. The underside : In the male the yellow- 
brown band of the primaries is considerably narrower, on which the 
five spots are very small, especially the first and the last but one. The 
forewings of the female are entirely brown with a grey margin. The 
marginal band may be either yellowish -brown and conspicuous, or 
little distinguishable from the ground-colour, it is a little wider, and 
the four black pupils are more strongly marked than in the male. The 
hindwings are blackish-browm in the male, grey-brown in the female, 
with distinct light veins. In the males, the veins are less pronounced. 
The band of the hindwings, yellow or yellowish-white, is narrow^er, or 
not so strongly indented on the inner edge as in the type, and the six 
black pupils are much smaller, especially in the male.” 

Herr Bartel also thinks that, on an average, the species emerges a 
little latter in the Engadine than in Canton Ticino. He also quotes 
Wheeler’s list of captures and localities with his remarks on the 
direction of variation in this species. 

Herr Bartel’s claim for var. thiemei to rank as a local form and new 
variety, seems to be based chiefly on the greatly reduced size of the red 
patches, and on the smaller black spots of his Engadine specimens. 
But is it not probable that a wider acquaintance with this insect, both 
in its Ticino haunts, and possibly elsewhere, will shew this is hasty 
conclusion ? Indeed, Mr. Elwes appears to describe the Campolungo 
specimens as more in agreement with the so-called var. thiemei, than 
wuth a type as indicated by Herr Bartel. He says {Trans, Ent. Soc. of 
■ Lond., 1898, p. 186) ; “ E. flavofasciata is distinguished from E» 
melanrpus, and from all other species, by a well-defined yellowish band 
on the underside of the hindwing, in which five dark spots appear. 
On the forewing below there are four similar spots, placed in a 
narrower darker band which, towards the hindwing, becomes merged in 
the ground-colour of the icing. On the upperside the bands are nearly^ 
or quite, obsolete, well marked 07ily towards the apex of the forewing. 
The spots above are, in some specimens, more or less obsolete, especially 
on the hindwing.” The italics are mine. Wheeler’s observation ‘'this 
sp., the smallest Erebiaf' does not harmonise with my limited experi- 
ence, for of my three males the measurements are 32mm., 84mm. and 
S5mm. respectively. 
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Work done among the plume moths in 1904—with indications of 
observations required in 1905. 

By J. W. TUTT. F.E.S, 

The first important step towards getting an useful knowledge of any 
group of insects is to know what you want to know. With this step 
overcome, the rest of the work is comparatively easy. It was our idea 
some twelve months ago to get a good general knowledge of the 
British plume moths, and, with the aid of a few keen workers in the 
field (of whom we must specially mention Mr. Bankes and Mr. Oven- 
den), and Dr. Chapman and Mr, Bacot working on the material after 
its collection, a tremendous amount of advance has been made, and 
the actual details of importance, of which we have to confess absolute 
ignorance, have been reduced to comparatively small limits. If, how- 
ever, ^ British lepidopterists do not know these details, we are in a 
position to assert that continental lepidopterists appear to be in an 
equally unsatisfactory position. To complete one or two particulars, 
however, we shall have to beg the aid of continental lepidopterists, 
since these details have to be obtained from species we either do 
not get in Britain Eellinsia distinctm and H. scarodacti/la) at 
all, or^ from species that are so local that only by the special efibrt of 
a particular individual can we hoj)e to clear up our own difficulties 
without outside help {e.g., Fredericina tesm^adactyla). 

Summarising the main points about which information is still 
wanted, we may note the following : — 

(1) The eggiaying habit of Eucnaemidophorus rliododactyla ; the 
length of its egg- stage ; the habit of the larva between the time of 
hatching until it hybernates ; the mode of hybernation. 

(2) The same details with regard to Capperia (Osuyptihis) hetero- 
dactyla {teucrii), 

(3) Details of the whole life-history of Fredericina temradactyla ; 
living ? s with the foodplant ; larvae in any stage ; pupae in any stage, 
etc., are desired. No satisfactory life-history of this species has yet 
been published, and as only the Hon. G. Dillon and Mr. Kane know 
the habits of this species in its Irish localities, unless these lepidop- 
terists can get us material we shall have to beg living specimens from 
our continental confreres. 

(4) No move has been made during 1904 as to Amhhjptilia pnncti- 
dactyla. Not one of our friends has been able to get it in any stage, 
for study, although A. acanthodactyla came from two or three different 
localities. 

(5) What becomes of the larva of Marasmarcha limaedactyla [phae- 
odactyla) from the time it leaves the egg, in July, until it reappears 
again in May the following year ? At present no one knows. 

(6) Our ignorance of Oxyptilus parvidactyla, 0. distans, and 0. 
pilosellae is most profound. It is remarkable that not one entomologist 
among those who hunt the imagines of these species can tell us any- 
thing of importance about their early stages for certain. The larva of 
the first-named is reputed to feed on Thymus mpylhm (probably wrong), 
and Eicraciuni umbellatwn, and one or two other Hieracii species 
(probably right), but we do not know a single British lepidopterist 
who can find the larvae. Of 0. distans larva, Mr. Durrant has a 
doubtful description from a Thetford capture, whilst Mr. Norgate has 
found the larvie (and sent us the empty pupa-eases from which he bred 
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imagines) on Crepis virms, but the Breek workers cannot get it again, 
and Mr. Norgate did not describe his larvae. It is remarkable'tbat 
the Dover and Folkestone collectors have never been able to get eggs, 
larvae, or pupae of 0, pihsellae or 0. distans, although in some years 
they have captured the imagines in dozens. Among the continental 
Oxyptili we want 0. hieracii in any of its early stages. In fact, we 
could do with any species except Caiyperia Jwterodactyla {teucrii). 

(7) Stenoptilia siophodactylm should lay autumnal eggs on the 
young rosettes of the seedlings of the season of ErytJiraea centaurhim. 
Does it ? If so, where do the young larv® pass the winter ? 

(8) Our knowledge of the evolution of the Leioptilids is almost as 
unsatisfactory as that of the Oxyptilids. At one end are Leioptilm 
tepjhradactyla and Ovendenia septodactyla (lieniyianus), at the other 
Adaina inicrodactyla. These are pretty well known. Between these 
are Hellinsia osteodactylm, H. distmctus^ and H, scarodactyla, of which 
H. osteodactylus alone is British. This is considered a common species 
in many places, yet our request for the insect in its early stages has 
remained for twelve months almost without result ; Mr. Purdey did 
get eggs which hatched, but the young larvse in Mr. Bacot’s hands at 
once disappeared ; so that of this insect we still particularly want 
living $ s and eggs, as the first larval stages are the most important 
items in working out its relationship to its allies. For the other two 
species we shall have to beg the aid of our continental friends. R, 
distinct us abounds in the Gnaphaliain growing by the roadside, about 50 
yards below the village of La Grave, in the Dauphiny Alps, and is the 
only continental locality we know” ; ’we wonder if any lepidopterist 
will be in the neighbourhood in June or July, 1905, for larvae (the 
imagines are out in the first week of August), and we know no locality 
for H, scarodactyla. 

Among the most successful work done last year must be noticed : — 
(1) The discovery of the foodplant and obtaining eggs and larvae of 
Buckleria paludmn by Mr. Bankes. (2) The obtaining of eggs and 
rearing the larvae (to hybernating stage) of Pselnophorits hrachydaetyla 
by Mr. Sich. (3) The collection of an abundance of the little-known 
larvae of llernfieldia tridactyla {tetrad act yla) (and to a less extent of 
Wheeleria nireidactyla {haliodactyla) by Messrs. Bankes and Ovenden. 
(4) The discovery of the hybernating stage of Oidaematophorm litho- 
dactyla by Dr. Chapman. (5) The differentiation of the extreme 
Leioptilids (as represented by Adaina microdactyla on the one hand, 
and Leioptilns tephradactyla on the other), not only into dififerent 
genera, but possibly into difierent tribes. (6) The discovery of the 
hybernating habit of Stenoptilia pterodactyla (fitscm) by Dr. Chapman. 
(7) The differentiation of the Oxyptilids into at least two groups, the 
smooth group represented by Oxypjtilm hieracii and the hairy group 
Capperia heterodactyla {Uacrii)^ by Dr. Chapman. (8) The discovery 
of the hitherto unknown larva of Fredericina calodactyla {zetterstedtii) 
when collecting larvae of Adkmia bipinictidactyla and Leioptilm tepkra- 
dactyla. A great many other important discoveries have been made, 
but they possibly bear a little less on the actual forward movement of 
our working out the biological history of the group than those just 
noted. We trust that some of our iepidopterists will be able to solve 
most of the puzzles indicated above, and make as; great an increase 
in our knowledge in 1905 as was made in 1904. 
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Remarks on Mr. Newbery’s final Article on some Doubtful 
or very Rare British Coleoptera. 

By (Prof.) T. HUBSON BEABE, B.Se., F.E.S.» and 
H. BONISTHOBPE, F.Z.S., P.E.S. 

{Concluded from p. 22.) 

TroifoiMoeus siibtilis, Er. — The specimens of Trogophloeus tenellm, 
some t'svelve in number, and Trrxjophloeiia subtilia, Er., two in number, 
in the Power collections are all the same species, and are probably, 
as Canon Fowler says in his British Coleoptera, Trogophloeiis subtilis, 
and we presume there is no doubt that the record is an accurate one. 

Bledias fenioralu, Gyll. — We must protest against Mr. Newbery’s 
statement that Bledius femoralis has recently been reinstated ; it has 
been recaptured, but not reinstated. The original specimens of Mr. 
Waterhouse are still in existence, and are undoubtedly this species, 
and, therefore, the species has been in our catalogue on undoubted 
evidence right up to the present time ever since its introduction. 

Scymmis lividus, Bold. — This insect was taken by Mr. Bold, at 
Hartley, in Northumberland, and was described by him ; also stated 
by Canon Fowler to have been taken by Mr. J. J. Walker, at 
Plymouth. It appears to have too definite a record to justify us in 
placing it in the doubtful list. 

Melvjethes hidentatm, Bris. — We might point out with regard to 
Melifjethes bidentaUis that Crotch’s two specimens, upon which the 
species ’was introduced into the British list, were determined by 
Brisout, who was then ivorking at that group of coleoptera. On 
applying to Dr, Sharp, in order to determine whether Crotch’s 
specimens were males or females, when a re-examination of the 
specimens would at once have settled this question, we regret to hear 
that at the time of Mr. Crotch’s departure, his specimens of 
Melif/ethes and AnisoUmia were sent to some one for the purpose of 
study; this person never returned them, and they have never been 
retraced, so that Crotch’s collection is now a blank as regards those 
two genera, and we are afraid, therefore, that the question must 
remain unsettled ; in the meantime, Ave see no reason to reject the 
original record. 

Corticaria obscura, Bris. — This insect has been recorded from 
several localities, and by authorities like the late Mr. Bye, the late Dr. 
Power, and by Mr. Champion, and the specimens in the Power 
collection appear to be correctly named, and it would therefore have 
been presumptuous for us to have altered the record of this in the 
catalogue. 

SUvamis hidentatus, F. — The same remarks apply to Silvamis 
bukntaius. There are records for several localities, perfectly authentic, 
and. Dr. Sharp is the authority for Mr. Young’s specimen of this 
species (see Ent. Mo. Mag., 1866, p. 181) ; it would have been 
impossible for us, therefore, under these circumstances to have cast 
doubt upon these records by transferring the species to the doubtful 
list. 

Atlimis suhfnscus, Mull.-— Surely the record of the species having 
been taken in the Orkney and Shetland Islands is quite sufficient 
justification for the appearance of this insect in the British Catalog m; 
those islands are alv^ays treated for faunistic purposes as part of the 
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British Isles, and we do not see that Mr. Newbeiy has any justification 
for his statement that the specimen taken in Wales, at Llangollen, 
was some other species. What evidence has Mr. Newbery for this 
statement ? 

Hypera elongata^ Pk. — It may be pointed out in regard to Rypera 
donyata, that not only did one of us record it {Ent. Record', vol. 
xii., p. 834), but it was exhibited at the Entomological Society, and 
was carefully comxDared by the museum authorities with an authentic 
European specimen of this species, and it was taken under conditions 
which make the supposition of its being an introduced species 
absolutely impossible. 

Tkryofjenes acirrhosus, Gy 11. — Why does Mr. Newbery say that the 
localities, or most of them, given by Canon Fowler for Thryoyenea 
scirrhosua apply to another sioecies ? Mr. Bennett, and both of us with 
him, have taken the species fairly commonly at the Pevensey marshes, 
and, therefore, 'vve are by no means agreed that the species is exceed- 
ingly rare ; it is perfectly distinct, and when the genuine species is 
obtained there can be no confusion between it and the allied species. 

Dorytonuis ctffiiiis, Pk. — Our authority for this species is Mr. 
Walton {Ami. Mag. Nat. Hist, 1844), who gives a full description of 
the insect, and a statement as to its differences from allied species ; 
the record, therefore, of its capture is trustworthy, and as it was 
introduced by a man like Walton, whose speciality was the Cureuli- 
onidas, it would have been absurd for us to have rejected it, and we 
fail to see that Mr. Newbery’s statement that he cannot find a trust- 
worthy record has any justification. 

Anthoiiomufi compersiis, Desb. — The record for this species appears 
to us conclusive as to its being distinct from its allies, and it must be 
retained, at any rate for the present, until there is more definite 
evidence upon the point. 

xinthonomiLs hritannns, Desb. — This appears to us to rest on too 
doubtful evidence to justify its retention in the catalogue. 

Rhyncolm gracilis, Eosen. — Surely the fact that Mr. Blatch recorded 
Rhyncolm gracilis, settled without doubt that it is a British species, 
and, therefore, we fail to see that it was necessary to wait until 
Mr. Willoughby Ellis had retaken it, before we could safely include it 
in the catalogue. 

Ceiithorhynchidiiis pulvinatus, Gyll. — As regards the two species 
Oeutlwrhynchidhis pidrinatus and V. pyrrhorhynchus, there is a specimen 
of the former in the Bates’ collection, taken by Blatch, which is the 
true pulvinatus ; we agree with Mr. Newbery that the characters 
usually given for the separation of the two species are not trust- 
worthy, but fis catalogue was not the place in which to discuss a point 
of this character. 

Pohjgraphus puihescens, Bach. — If Mr, Newbery has any definite and 
accurate information with reference, to Mr. Lawson’s record of the 
capture of Polygraphus puhesmis, he ought to give it; a mere 
statement that he has reason to think that there is some error, is quite 
valueless in such a matter ; Mr. Newbery must have some grounds 
for his thinking that there is an error, and these grounds should be 
given or else such a remark should not be made. 

Cryptohyjmus pulchellus, L. — This was determined by Dr. Sharp; 
it has not to our knowledge been retaken since, mainly, we believe, 
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because the district has not been worked, but a short time ago one of 
us, when working in that particular district of Scotland, saw a specimen 
captured, which appears to agree very closely with the description of 
piilchelhis, and the specimen has been submitted to continental 
authorities, and we have no doubt that it will turn out to be 
pulchellus, 

Ptiniis tectusj Boield. — We did not include Ftmus tectus in the general 
body of the catalogue, because it was such a recent introduction into this 
country, or appeared to be, at any rate, at the time at which the catalogue 
was printed. Undoubtedly, this species will, like many other introduced 
species which become naturalised, have to be transferred to the main 
body of the catalogue. The introduced-species’ list, in fact, exists as 
such under a time limit; if any species standing in this list is re- 
peatedly and constantly taken in this country under circumstances 
which prove it to be breeding, then it is evident that the species has 
become naturalised, and it must be transferred to the general list. 

Ernobius abietis, F. — Mr. Newbery seems to be unaware of the fact 
that a specimen of this species was taken by C. Gulliver, in the New 
Forest, in June, 1899, and was sent alive to the late Mr. F. Bates. 
This capture was recorded by one of us in the Ent, Record^ vol. xi., 
p. 860, and, therefore, Mr. Newbery’s suggestion that it should be 
placed in the doubtful list is entirely beside the mark. 

Clytus arcuatus, L. — One of us, in a paper dealing with the British 
longicorns, published in the Ent, Record^ voL x., p. 264, discussed 
fully this question as to whether or not all the captures of Clytus 
arcuatus were to be referred to foreign timber, and it was shown that 
the species had been taken by the late Dr. Power at Epping Forest, 
and also by Messrs. G. 0. and E. A. Waterhouse, in an old cherry-tree 
in Epping Forest, and in neither of these cases could there be any 
suggestion as to the species having been introduced in the pupal or 
larval stage in foreign timber ; the original specimens from which 
these Epping Forest specimens descended, may have been introduced, 
but there is no doubt that the insect was living and breeding freely in 
this country, and therefore it was entitled to a place in the general 
list. Furthermore J. W. Bond recorded the occurence of Clytus arcuatus 
in Hainhault Forest in the Entomoloyical Magazine, vol. i, p. 212, and 
in vol. iv, p. 222 he describes the economy of this beetle, points out 
that he has taken over 200 specimens this year (1886) and numbers of 
larvee and pupje. He describes the egg-laying of the $ s, lights of the 

s for the $ s, etc. Surely such a record as this is trustworthy and 
entitles any species to a place in our lists. 

Salpingus ater, Pk. — There appear to be quite clear records as to 
the eaptuiB of Saljnngus ater. We do not agree with Mr. Newbery 
that all the records must be referred to aeratus. 

Apian ryei, Blkn. — As to whether Apvm ryei is a distinct species 
or a variety, must depend entirely upon the opinion one holds as to 
what constitutes a species and what constitutes a variety ; it is a form 
no doubt characteristic of the Shetland Islands, and as such is entitled 
to specific rank if the views of most authorities on this question are 
adhered to, 

Sitones hrevicoUis, Sch. — One of us has carefully examined the 
specimens of Sitones hrecicollis in the Power collection, and they aie 
very like tibialis, but are shorter and have a broader thorax ; it is 
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possible they are only a variety, but at any rate they are what are 
called hrevicollu, and in view of Dr. Sharp’s remarks on this species, 
wa were bound to retain it in the catalogue. 

Pohjdriisus mricem, Schal. — There are eight specimens of Polij- 
drusm sericeus in the Bates’ collection all labelled Lymington Salterns, 
and taken since the original record, and, therefore, again there w^as no 
necessity of waiting until Dr. Joy had recaptured the species before 
deciding to retain it in the catalogue. 

OreJmtes sparsus, Fahr. — In our answer to Mr. Newbery’s former 
paper [Eyit. Fiecord, 1904, p. 290), we pointed out that though he 
considered the specimen in the Power collection to be small ilicis, 
M. Brisout named it sparsiis, and, therefore, we could not reject it on 
a difference of opinion. Since -we wrote that paper, one of us has 
recorded it from the New^ Forest Record, 1904, p. 326), more- 

over, we consider the formerly unique British specimen in the Power 
collection to be the true s/Mr.sm-, for differences, &c.,see Eni.Mo. Mcup, 
1905, p. 20. 

Of course we fully recognise Mr. Newbery’s desire to make the 
Brithh Catalaijne as accurate and reliable as possible, and w’e share 
equally in this desire, but we must protest against species being 
rejected or placed in doubtful lists simply because one coleopterist has 
doubts as to the authenticity of records, especially when he has not 
had an opportunity of personally examining the captures upon which 
the records are based. When a record, or several records as in most 
of the above cases, existed — records also by men who hold a high 
position in the ranks of British coleopterists — it would have been 
presumptuous on the part of any author publishing a catalogue to 
reject and refuse to acknowledge such records, unless he had undoubted 
evidence that the specimens upon which the records were based had 
all been examined and definitely proved to belong to another species. 


VARIATION. 

Black LABViB of Abraxas orossulariata. — Concerning Mr. Walker’s 
note {antea, xvi., p. 301) referring to Abra.vas (/romdcmata, my experience 
in breeding from black larvae has been most disappointing. One of 
the most unsatisfactory lots of black larvae I ever bred came from an 
old bush growing in a densely smoky district, close to the Thames, in 
London, where bushes were scarce, and the race no doubt localised, 
and from which, this year, many hundreds of larvae did not yield a 
single decent aberration. — B. W. Adkin, F.E.S., Trenoweth, Hope 
Park, Bromley, Kent. October 28t/i, 1904. 

Macaria liturata ab. niorofulvata, Collin s.^ — At the meeting of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society, held October 4th, 
1901, I exhibited and read a description of a melanic form of Macana 
liturata. The official report reads : “ Mr. J. Collins exhibited and 
described a fine melanic form of Macaria liturata from Delamere, for 
which he proposed the varietal name mgrofulmta.'*' The description 
of the form appears not to have been sent out by the secretary, in his 
report, to the entomological magazines, with the result that no descrip- 
tion of the form has been published. It may be well, therefore, to 
publish such description, so that no doubt may occur in the future as 
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to what the form really was that I exhibited. My description was as 
follows : — 

Anterior wings fuscous-blaek ; beyond the middle of the forewing a bright 
fulvous fascia or hand, which extends also across the hind wings, the latter being of 
the same coloration as the forewings. Seales around thorax greyish. The under- 
surface of fore- and hind wings fulvous to the fascia. 

This form occurs not uncommonly in Delamere Forest, and is 
disturbed by beating firs. It has also been taken at Rudheath, in 
Cheshire ; also in North Staffordshire, in July, 1908, in a large fir- 
wood. — J. Collins, 10, Pierpoint Street, Warrington. November 21st, 
1804. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Proportion op the sexes in broods op Lepidoptera reared prom 
OVA. — (1) 1865, Canvptogrmmna flmiata — 31 bred — 14 ^ and 17 ? ; 
16 bred— 8 and 8 $ (inbred). (2) 1866, Emumm tiliaria — 21 bred 
—18 d' and 8 $ ; 1867, 105 bred— 85 ^ and 70 ? (inbred). (3) 1867, 
DasijcMra pudibimda^l2 bred— 6 d' and 6 $ . (4) 1876, Qaremia 

munifata—e bred— 4 ^ and 2 ? . (5) 1876, Selenia illrntraria^m 
bred— 39 d' and 27 ? ; 1890, 12 bred— 6 d^ and 6 $ . (6) 1886, 
Emiomos autumnaria—^l bred— 80 S and 81 ? . (7) 1886, Dory- 

plwra mendica—1 bred— 2 d' and 5 $ ; 1890, 45 bred— 28 and 22 
? . (7) 1890, Satiirnia pavonia {carpini) — 67 bred — 43 S and 24 $ . 
As far as my experience goes I think the proportion of the sexes, under 
purely normal conditions, is about equal, but should any great 
struggle for existence take place the d' is the first to succumb. These 
few records from my notes are not of great yalue. I rarely recorded 
the sexes of specimens bred, which is unfortunate. — 0. Fenn, F.E.S., 
Eversden House, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent. December 2Sth, 1904. 

Protective resemblance of Momaorion. — I was fortunate enough to 
capture a $ of this rare and beautiful insect in King’s wood, Maidstone, 
on June 20th, 1904. It was in repose on the trunk of an oak about 
5 p.m. ^ Its environment lent additional interest to the capture. Close 
beside it were patches of a broad species of lichen (Pavmdia mperata), 
whose nature it is to lie close to the bark and whose delicate green 
shade is similar to the prevailing colour in M. orimu The plant creeps 
over the tree in the form of lobes, of broken and wrinkled outline, 
projecting themselves unevenly in all directions. Consequently, where 
its margins meet, intermediate spaces of shadowed bark are left visible 
beneath. These closely resemble the black markings on the wings 
and thorax of the moth. It is further noticeable on closer examina- 
tions that, whereas in the lichen the wrinkled surface causes faint 
lights and shades to appear in the green, in addition to which its 
extreme edges are tipped with a lighter shade of green than the rest, 
in M. orion, white markings, mingled with the green, produce the same 
delicately shaded effect. The resemblance of the insect to its 
surroundings was so close, that it was difficult to distinguish between 
them. May not this lichen, flourishing as it does especially on oak, 
have done something towards preserving the species of i¥. orion, 
especially where the latter may have been fortunate enough, on emerg- 

crawl up and rest beside it ? lam 
indeMed to Miss A. Lorrain Smith, of the Botanical Department of 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.), for kindly naming the lichen. — 
George A. Ceawshay, Leighton Buzzard, Noveyvher dth, 1904. 
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(pRTHOPTERA. 

Acrtdium .egyptium in Surrey. — I think you will be interested in 
hearing that a line ^ specimen of Acridiiim aeyyptium has been brought 
to me this evening, and I have it alive in my study at the present 
moment. It was found in a cauliflower, that had been imported from 
the south of France, by a Godalming greengrocer. The shop people 
were alarmed, and called in the assistance of a cattle-drover. I suppose 
they thought he was accustomed to handling fierce beasts ! but he 
fortunately took care of it and brought it to me. I see that it has not 
been often recorded, and so send you news of this specimen. — Oswald 
H. Latter, M.A., Charterhouse, Godaiming. December 9,1th, 1904. 


;KiEMIPTERA. 

ZlCRONA G.33RULEA, LiNN., AN ADDITION TO THE HeMIPTERA OP THE 

Northumberland and Durham district. — On April 4th, 1904, I took 
a beautiful bluish-green Heniipteron from under a stone lying on the 
Moors near Blanchland. Prof. Beare kindly identified it as Zicrona 
caerulea, Linn. (Saunders Hemiptera-Heteroptera, p. 36), an insect of 
occasional occurrence in the south of England and seemingly much 
rarer further north. — Richard S. Bagnall, F.E.S., The Groves, 
Winlaton-on-Tyne. Jmiuary dth, 1905. 

Gerris canalium, Dtjf.=najas of AUTHORS.— Mr. G. W. Kirkaldy 
writing of this species in the Entmioloyist (xxxii., p. 203), says, It is 
well distributed over the southern English counties ; but I know of 
only a single record (Lincolnshire) north of the Thames, and none 
from Scotland or Ireland.” In last September, I came across this 
species in considerable numbers on the canal at Marple, in Cheshire. 
Prom the statement quoted above I believed I had discovered a new 
locality for it, but recently found it recorded from the very same place 
by Benjamin Cooke in a list of Lancashire and Cheshire Hemiptera, 
published in the Naturalut for 1882. — Oscar Whittaker, F.E.S., 39, 
Clarendon Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. Ja 7 maryMth, 1905. 


Jg^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Platyptilia acanthodactyla, Hb., and cosmodaotyla, Hb., in S. 
Devon, in 1904. — Since Dr. W. S. Riding tells us (Fwi. Hec,, xvi., p. 295) 
that he failed to find any larvas of Platyptilia acanthodactyla in his 
district of East Devon last year, it may be of interest to mention that 
larvtu of the second brood of this species were particularly abundantin 
the parts of South Devon which I worked in the autumn. Having 
already, during the summer, secured ovipositing females, as well as 
the larvae, of this species in South Dorset, I was most anxious to 
obtain material for a closer study of the life-history of F, comodactyla 
before the publication of Mr. Tutt's forthcoming volume on the Plumes, 
and devoted much time, in South Devon, to searching for, and 
examining, Alucitid larvae and pupae on flower- and seed-spikes of 
Stachy^i sylvatica SiXid. S. paliLstris, and collected about 1500 of them, 
the great majority being found on the former plant, which was by far 
the commoner in the hedgerows. A sadly large proportion, probably 
not less than one-half of the larva j were ichneumoned, but the breeding- 
jars poduced 758 imagines of P. acanthodactyla^ which appeared 
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September 5th-October 22nd; these varied to a limited extent in 
colour, but none of them approached cosmodactyla in general facies. 
Although I have not known acanthodactyla larvte attempt to prey 
upon one another (doubtless not appreciating a hairy diet), they proved 
on this, as on all other occasions in my experience, fearful cannibals 
as regards the naked pupae of their own species, which they greedily 
devoured at every opportunity, in spite of having an abundant supply 
of fresh food. To minimise the loss from this cause, it was found 
necessary to remove, each day, all the newly- formed pupae from the 
jars in which the larvse were kept. The variation in the colour of the 
larvse (including that of the head after the final moult), and of the 
pupae, of acanthodactyla^ is most remarkable. To my great disappoint- 
ment, no larvae of P. cosmodactyla were found, but one spot, where 
acanthodactyla larvae were common, yielded me, on September 3rd, a 
female cosmodactyla^ and some pupae on Stachys sylvatica, from which, 
among various acanthodactyla^ three cosynodactyla^ apparently all ^ s, 
emerged September 7th-llth. The captured cosmodactyla, which 
firmly declined to oviposit, and so to give me the chance of rearing 
a brood before the winter, was kept alive, and although, before 
hibernation, she occasionally regaled herself upon the ivy bloom in 
her cage, she succumbed, alas ! on the very last day of the old year, 
by which date all the acanthodactyla, that I had hoped would successfully 
hibernate, were already dead. The moths were kept in a fireless room, 
facing north, and supplied with fresh ivy- bloom in the autumn. In 
answer to the Eev. C, D. Ash’s inquiry {Ent, Bee., xvi,, 240) as to the 
probable foodplant of P. acanthodactyla on the moors, it seems to me 
quite likely that the larvae feed there on the flowers of Erica cinerea 
and E. tetraliv ; these would, I have little doubt, be available, at any 
rate on our southern moors (“ heaths,” as they are called here), for 
the larvae of both broods, though Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher thinks it 
possible that those of the earlier one may feed on gorse (ljle,r eiiropaeus) 
bloom. P. acanthodactyla is well-known to be polyphagous, but, to 
the best of my belief, none of the many foodplants, that I have seen 
recorded by British and Continental authors, grow in some of the 
heathy spots it frequents. Perhaps Mr. Ash will search for the larvie 
on the Skipwith moor in the coming season, and I will endeavour to 
do so here, having found last year, for the first time, a locality for it 
on our heath, and being anxious to place the question of the foodplant 
in such a spot beyond the region of mere guess-work. — ^Eustace B. 
Bankes, M.A., Norden, Corfe Castle. January 21st, 1905. [Eoessler 
found larvae in August on the bloom of Caihma mlgaris, Hering on 
Vacemimn oxycoccus and Erica tetralix. — Ed.] 

Maorothylacia bubi, L,, feeding on Myrica gale. — To the already 
lengthy list of foodplants of Macrothylacia rubt, recorded in Mr. Tutt’s 
Nat Hist. Brit. Lep., hi, 144, I can add Myrica gale, having found, 
last October, on the heath near here, a well-grown larva clinging to 
this plant, and busily engaged in devouring the leaves. — Eustace E. 
Bankes, Norden, Corfe Castle. January 28 1905. 

Syrichthus malv^ in April.— On April 25th, 1904, I was surprised 
to notice, flying in the sunshine on a strip of warm underclifif on the 
Isle of Purbeckcoast,a precocious specimen of Syrichthus which, 

on being duly netted, proved to be a female in grand condition. This 
early appearance was rendered the more remarkable by the fact that 
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no other individual of this species was observed by me until May 25th. 
— Ibid. 

Parasite entering a breeding-house. — Prom time to time one sees 
theories put forward to account for the scarcity of some species of 
butterfly, where, perhaps it has been plentiful in former years. An 
experiment I made last year has shown one possible cause of temporary 
scarcity. I made a breeding-house 70ft. by 20ft., covered with a netting 
large enough for very small insects to pass through. Among other 
things I introduced five nests of Aiflais urticae, in the spring, with 
a very good result in imagines. From this first lot larva were obtained 
in great numbers, so that the pupa were all over the place. Only a 
few imagines appeared in the autumn of which I am doubtful whether 
any are hybernating. The great majority of the pupa contain a 
number of small grubs each. By the way, I might mention that the 
intention of the house is to breed species which are not found in this 
neighbourhood and introduce them. I should be glad to hear the 
experiences of anyone making similar attempts, whether they be 
failures or successes. — E. E. Bentall, The Towers, BLeybridge, Essex. 
January ^Brd, 1905. 

Breeding Hybernia defoliaria. — I should like to know what 
treatment has proved successful in breeding Hybernia defoliaria, I 
ask because I am always unsuccessful with it ; I do not get 5 per 
cent, of moths from my larva, and I collect every year a good 
many. I give plenty of depth of soil, have varied it by keeping it 
moist, and sometimes dry, but always with the same result. I do not 
appear to get ichneumons, so conclude I never get the larva to pupate, 
although I have seen fullfed larva entering the soil. The moth was 
in great variety early in November, where I collect most of my 
larvae. — S. Walker, 15, Queen Anne’s Eoad, York. January 1905. 

Winter brood of Oidaria russata. — During November and Decem- 
ber (1904) I reared a small brood (about a dozen examples) of Cidana 
rimata, the larvse of which I induced to feed up by giving them young 
strawberry leaves. For the three or four preceding years I have 
tried them on whitethorn, sleeving them out all the winter ; but they 
have all disappeared by spring, so I suppose the earwigs have got 
them. Those bred are all very black, but. not much darker than the 
mother, — R. B. Robertson. January Srd, 1905. 

Lepidopterological notes from Cannock Chase for 1904. — A 
thoroughly bad season has been that of 1904. Early spring insects 
such as As})halia jlavivornis mid Brephos parthenias ^qvq scarcer than 
usual, and, although Callophnjs rabi and Hadena ylauca, being commoner 
than I have seen them for some time, gave promise of better things, 
cold nights in June made sugar a total failure. On one night I got a 
few Hadena ylauca, H, contiyua, R, adiista Q,nd Acronycta mcnyanthidis, 
but for the rest of the season on no one night did I get more than 
three takeable insects. The long drought and abundance of honeydew 
in July and cold east winds in August being no doubt answerable. I 
got a few Stilbia anomala during the first fortnight in August, but 
only three Noctiia ca^tanea. Of this latter insect the red form 
invariably occurs. They are the most vinous-red forms I have seen. I 
have only observed one in any way approaching ab. neylecta, and that was 
taken by Mr. Woodforde when sugaring with me about five years ago. 
It was olive-ochreous in colour and had red fringes. It was sold with 
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his collection. I got also two Cirrhoedia oijeram.pdina and had a much 
battered Agrius eorwolindi brought to me in September. We are so far 
inland here that we are not much favoured by immigrants and there 
are very few records of its capture in this county. Autumnal larva- 
beating was a complete failure. — Eichard Freer, M.D., Rugeley, 
Staffs. January 1905. 

Lepidopterologioal note from the Esterbl and Draguignan. — 
On May 1st, 1904, I went over some old ground in the Esterel, from 
Agay to the Mai Internet , &c. In this corner of the Esterel, Enchloe 
eiiphenoides occurs freely, and its foodplant, Bucutella, is seen to be 
fairly common. I suppose there must be some limestone about, though 
to appearance all is metamorphic or igneous rock. It contrasted with 
the absence of limestone species at St. Maxime. On May 2nd, I spent a 
day at St. Raphael ; Melitaea athalia and M. aunnia were seen, M. 
cinxia were abundant, and M, phoebe and M. didynia not uncommon. 
The most interesting species seen were one Syrichtlms sidae and one 
Eurranthu pennigeraria, rather worn. Not a trace could be found of 
E. jdumistrarla, so common here on a former visit ; it was probably 
quite over. Going on to Draguignan, a pair of Drilua Jiavescens were 
picked up on the evening of arrival, and a Phytophagous beetle 
(AdimoniaJj like a Melol't with a yellow line down the short elytra, was 
very common. Draguignan is evidently an excellent entomological 
centre. Larvae of Libythea celth were found here. Several Lepiidia 
duponcheli were met with ; Melitaea cinxia, M, plioehe, and ill. didyma 
were abundant, as well as M. aurinia var. provincialis, Coliaa kyale 
was common, as were also Leptidia sinapia, Syrickthim sao and Brenthis 
dia, whilst Thais niedesicaste was frequent but local. Anthrocera lamn- 
diilae was frequent, and A, rhadavianthus and other species were locally 
abundant. — T. A. Chapman. Ja^iuary Ibth, 1905. 

Lepidopterologioal notes from Dereham, Norfolk. — During the 
last few days in June of last year, I paid a visit to the above locality. 
The weather proved very fine, but the evenings were cool and rather 
windy, and the only method of taking insects was by dusking. The 
best places were the lanes with high banks, those between woods, and 
some low swampy ground covered with Iris and rushes, and a few 
sallow and other bushes. Arriving on June 25th, I soon found that a 
fair number of things were about, Metroeampa margaritaria was found 
on the hedge -banks drying its wings, and was afterwards common at 
dusk. A worn DasycUra pudibimda $ was sitting on some palings, 
while Spilosoma lubricepeda and S. menthastri were just going over. 
Tnaena {Acronycta) psi was common on tree-trunks ; also a specimen 
of Marnestra sordida in the same position. From June 27th to July 
1st, dusking in the lanes produced Melanippe m.ontanata, which was 
probably the, most abundant insect out, and very variable, a fine dark 
banded form resembling Melanthia ocellata very closely ; also M. umn- 
gulata (1), M. sociata, Boarmia repandata (a grey form) plentiful, 
Asthena luteata (a few), Jodis^ lactearia, Acidalia scutulata, A. hisetata, 
Gidaria pyraliata, Melanthia alhicillata, and, during the last two nights, 
Coreniia guadrifasciaria (3). On the marshy ground, Leucania 
impudens and L, imjmra were common, also Phihalapteryx vdttata 
(worn), and Cabera ptisaria and 0. exanthem aria. On the garden rail- 
ings, Thera 'variata, and Eupithecia rectangiilata were found. Butter- 
flies were very scarce, only the three common whites and Pamphila 
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sylvanus being seen. Larvse were not plentiful, those of Yaymm io 
and Aylais nrticae^ Biantlioecia caimncola^ and Cucullia verbasci being 
almost the only ones seen. Of the plumes, Alucita 'pentadactyla and 
Stenoptilia pterodactyla were found in a sandy lane. — W. J. Cluttek, 
182, Coal Clough Lane, Burnley. January 5th, 1905. 

LePIDOPTEKOLOGTCAL notes of the season 1904, IN NOETH-EAST 
Ireland {concluded from vol. xvi., p. 209). — On June 10th, I paid 
another visit to the gully on Slieve Oallion, but Eadena ylaiica was 
evidently over, and I only saw two worn specimens, but I took several 
Lar&ntia salicata and one Eypdpetes ruberata flying over dwarf sallow. 
On June 11th, one fine naale Leiocampa dictaea emerged, the larva was 
taken at Loch Fen. On the 18th, Had&na psi and H. tkaUmma were 
common at sugar in the same locality. Dianthoecia conspersa appeared 
at flowers on June 20th, and one Pliisia hractea on the 27th. Prom 
July 6th to July 9th I was in co. Boscommon, and at Mote Park took 
larvie of AqAialia fiavicornis on birch plentifully. At home, on July 
12th, two Melanippe nnangulata were netted at dusk, also Gleora 
lichenaria and Coremia mimitata, in fine condition. A fine female 
Amphidasys betularia emerged, on July 14th, and by ’sembling I took three 
males, which did not appear till 1.80 a.m. Plusia interrogatmm was 
first seen bn the 16th, at thistles, also several Larentia caedata ab. 
gelata, and one Gelaena hawortkii. Between July 25th and 30th were 
taken a large number of Cidaria pmnata, which insect I was glad to 
get, and is an addition to the local list. On August 4th, I took a 
(hoyrntra pwpilimiana, and saw several more. Prom August 5th to 
Slst I was at Portstewart, co. Antrim, and, on the 6th, on the sand- 
hills, Agrotis vestigialis and A* tritici were common on ragweed, but 
nothing else of note. On the 15th, I took a trip by cycle to the basalt 
clifis, near Dowshill. On ragweed, growing on ledges at the base of 
the cliffs, Agrotis lucemea occurred sparingly, also a few Actebia praecox 
and Folia chi. On the 16th, I cycled to a locality near Pair Head for 
Larentia fiavicinctata. The insect occurs on a steep slope of limestone, 
where Saxifraga hypnoides grows abundantly, and I got a very fair series, 
but the nature of the ground makes it difficult to work properly ; this 
is at night. I searched several plants that were in reach for ova, but 
was unsuccessful. On the 19th, I paid a visit to the cliffs above 
Bellarena station. These cliffs have been worked previously, I believe, 
by Messrs. Curzon and Salvage, with good results. The ragweed was 
going over, but a fair number of Agrotis lucernea and Actebia praecox 
occurred, as well as a few Stilbia anomala. On the 23rd, eycliug 
home, I paid a visit to a large bog for larvss of Leiocampa dictaeoides, 
of which I did not see a sign, although an hour’s search produced the 
following larvse : six Smerinthm oceUata, four Notodonta ziczac, three 
N. drouiedarins, Lophopteryx camelina abundantly, one Dicramim 
fiircida, Hadma pisi, common, three Bemas corylL At sugar, in the 
late autumn, insects were abundant, the following occurring— Pm - 
drama srnicia, F, ypsilon, Noctua ,7'ubi, Triphaena fimbria, Anchocelu 
pistacina, Orrhodia ■mccinii, Scopeloso?na mtellitia, Xylina socia, Mellmia 
circellaxis, Calocampa vetmta, C. exoleta and one Agriopu aprilina^ an 
insect I have never taken here before. A few Poedloeampa populi were 
noticed on the lamps in December. — T. Greer, Lissan. January Mth, 
1905. 
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:H5EYIEWS and notices of books. 

[pBAGTiCAL Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, Part III. By 
J, W. Tutt, F.E.S. Price 6s. net (interleaved). Published by 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C.] . — The issue of the third part 
of this notable work completes what at its inception the author called 
a little brochure,” but which has now assumed the proportions of a 
respectable volume. Originally intended as a reprint, and orderly 
condensation, of the “Practical Hints” accumulated in the Fyntomolo- 
Becord and Journal of Variation, it has been enriched by notes 
and suggestions from practical entomologists in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, until, in its complete condition, it contains a mass of 
precise information on the habits of lepidoptera and kindred subjects, 
such as has never before been presented to British or world- wide 
lepidopterists. From the commencement the work has taken the 
form of an extended Merrin’s Calendar, blended with a reflection of 
those charming fore -words which have, for so many years been a 
comfort and encouragement to readers of Stain ton’s Manual. But in 
these Practical Hints we have more than this. Beyond the quotation 
of standard works, such as Buckler, Hellins, and, of course, G-reene, 
hearsay and tradition have no, or at the most the very minimum of, 
place. These “ Hints” are written by practical collectors, who are 
themselves adepts as concerns the species about which they write. 
This would appear to us one of the strongest points about the book. 
The information is reliable. As the information is spread over the 
whole of the year, it will be seen that the work serves the double 
purpose of telling one the characteristics of the species and also irhere 
and to seek it, generally in its difierent stages. But the author 
is nothing if not up-to-date, and, in Part iii, he supplies mental food 
not only for the simple collector, but also for the would-be scientist. 
It is divided into two sections, and the first of these calls for special 
notice and commendation as supplying a want which has been long 
felt among entomologists. It deals practically with “ Collectors,” 
“ Collections,” “ The egg and egg-stage,” “Larva and larval stage,” 
“ Pupa and pupal stage.” The collector is usually a man of limited 
means and leisure, keen on his collection, and careful in his observa- 
tions, but without the training which permits him to record his 
observations in the manner demanded by modern science (the 
terminology of which is often foreign to him), yet not unwilling to 
make his work scientific if he can. He often sees, no doubt, descrip- 
tions of eggs, larvae, or pupce, which he has hard work to understand. 
He turns up his Newman and finds that Newman’s butterflies and 
moths were generally without eggs or pupse, and that the larvae are 
described without any note of the essential structural features, which 
point out its close relationship with other species, and he possibly 
cannot afford Buckler’s Lai'vae, an expensive work so far as the 
letterpress is concerned, but cheap enough when the beautiful figures 
are taken into consideration ; but even this is not modern or up-to- 
date, and is only, after all, a stepping-stone to modern work. 
The fact of the matter is, that there are men hard at work, who 
are, at the present time, making modern scientific entomology. Bacot 
and Dyar have, as it w^ere, constructed the scheme upon which larval 
work is done, and Chapman and Poulton have done the same for pupal 
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work. They and their co-workers have had to create a terminology 
with which to explain and record their facts. The older lepidopterists, 
who have worked side by side with them, have been aMe to keep up, if 
so they wished. But for those who have not kept up, have fallen behind, 
or wish to begin the study, there is an urgent need for information 
which may translate what has become, or is, an unknown language to 
them. Both the old collector and the beginner ask for a guide-book, 
which shall be simple enough to put them on the right track, 
and yet precise enough to explain to them, if they be of a mind 
to learn, what present-day workers have to tell them about the 
inner secrets of their study. It is just this which Part iii supplies. 
The seven plates accompanying the text will enable the student to 
compare the real objects with the descriptions, to understand the 
modern descriptions of ovum, larva, and pupa, and enable him to 
describe these stages in language which will be definite and under- 
standable. If any defence of this point be necessary, one has only to 
turn for support to the memorable words of H. T. Stainton in his 
Manual, voL i., p. 70, where, after urging the careful study of all the 
stages of the butterjflies which he has been . describing, and putting 18 
questions as to their life-history, he concludes: “ When these questions 
can be answered with reference to each species of our butterflies, we 
may then admit that their natural history is known, and it would 
then be practicable to write a good monograph of the whole.’* The 
second section is of the same nature as Parts i and ii, consisting of 
some 1200 hints, arranged in their proper superfamilies, and placed 
under the month during which the species occur. It is noticeable 
that certain superfamilies, which were not so fully noted in the former 
parts, are here dealt with at length. Amongst others are noticed the 
Eriocraniides, Crambides, Pyralides, Geometrides, Anthrooerides, 
iEgeriides, Deltoides, Notodontides, Noetuides, Lithosiides, Hesperiides, 
and Papilionides. These are all very fully treated, and comprise pos- 
sibly two- thirds of the hints in this final part, those on the Geometrids, 
Noctuids and butterflies being particularly extensive. A word of praise 
is especially due to the beautiful photographs of eggs, illustrating those 
of the various superfamilies, while the explanatory details of Mr. 
Bacot*s and Dr. Chapman’s diagrams of larvae and pupse form a little 
text-book in themselves, the pupal details being especially clear and 
easy to follow. Finally we come to the indexes, thanks for which are 
due to Mr. Turner, which will make the contents of all these parts 
get-at-able, as they could not be without their aid. They comprise a 
‘‘general” and a “specific” index. From the latter we find that 
some 1600 of the 2100 British species of lepidoptera are dealt with in 
the work in some stage or other. The number of hints devoted to 
individual species varies, we find, from one to twenty-six, the latter in 
the case of Dimorpha venicolora. We heartily congratulate the author 
upon 'the completion of his very useful volume, and feel sure that his 
original wish, that the book would help many collectors to make 
scientific use of their study, will be amply fulfilled. We must not 
neglect to say that the author has erred on the right side, if at all, in 
persuading Mr. Tonge to contribute so luminous, yet simple, a chapter 
on the ways and methods of photographing eggs for reproduetiom 
This will, no doubt, bring many recruits into the field. Two oi the 
plates ace reproduced for this number to illustrate some of the points 
to which reference has been made. — 0. B. N. B. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 

In Yol. XV . 5 p. 246, we noted some remarkable statements made by 
Mr. F. Littbu- in the Eyitomoloijht, concerning the economy of a Tasma- 
nian Psychid, Entoweta i(jnobilh. In the current number of the Ento- 
molorjist, p. 310, Mr, Littler extends his observations to another Psychid, 
Clan ia leumiii, and some of his notes on this are as remarkable in their 
way as were the previous ones on the other species. Mr. Littler’s general 
remarks on the ignorance of lepidopterists as to the. Psychid economy 
remind us much of the tale of the ostrich that hid its head in the 
sand and fancied its pursuers could not see it. Mr. Littler evidently 
knows nothing of the literature of the Psychids, and hence thinks 
there is none. The editor of the Entomologist has been wise in sub- 
mitting this paper to Dr. Chapman, so that some of the doubtful 
points may be raised with their publication. 

A note that wants the attention of British lepidopterists is pub- 
lished by Herr Slevogt (She. Ent.j p. 124). It relates to a supposed 
new European species allied to Arsilonche alhovenosa. Herr Slevogt 
also uses a note relating to Dr. Chapman’s paper on the variation of 
Clirysophanus phlaeas {antea, xvi., p. 167), that appeared in a recent copy 
of the Insekten Borse, as a hook on which to hang a further interesting 
note on the subject from his own particular point of view in Bathen 
{Ins, Borse, p. 179). 

Dr. J. H. Wood adds {Ent. Mo. 21ag.) two Diptera to the British 
list ; one, if not CalUmyia eleganUda, Pall., is new to science, the other 
is Agathomyia horeella, Zett. The first-named were taken at Cold- 
borough Park, May 28rd, 1904, and at the foot of the Black 
Mountains, opposite Longtown, on June 24th, 1904 ; the last-named 
at Shobdon marsh near Pembridge, in the valley of the Arrow, 
between July 9th and August 18th, 1904. Herefordshire seems 
remarkably well off for the Platypezids. 

At the last meeting of the Entomological Club, held on January 
17tb, 1905, at the Holborn Eestaiirant, Mr. G-. H. Verrall being the 
host, supper was served at 8.30 p.m., in the Entomological Salon. 
Almost a hundred members and friends were present, and, as usual, a 
most enjoyable evening was spent. The members present were Messrs. 
Adkin, Chitty, Donisthorpe, Hall, Porritt, Verrall, and Professor 
Poulton ; whilst the friends included, amongst others, Messrs. Arrow, 
Austen, Andrews, Adams, Borrer, Bryden, Burr, Boyd, Bouskell, H. 
Rowland Brown, Cameron, Cant, Carrington, F. Noad Clark, Champion, 
Carpenter, Collin, Distant, H. Druce, 8. Edwards, H. W\ Ellis, Pro- 
hawk, Fenn, Goss, Gahan, Geldarfc, Hanbury, Heron, A. Harrison, 
Jacoby, Janson, Jenner, Jennings, Kirby, Kaye, Lucas, Lewis, Lloyd, 
Morley, Martineau, Merrifield, Main, South, W. Sharp, Sieh, Skinner, 
E^ A, Smith, Tutt, Tatham, Turner, Vice, E. A. Waterhouse, C. 
Waterhouse, Wainwright, Commander Walker, Lieut. Col. Bingham, 
Col. Yerbury, Col. Swinhoe, Drs. Chapman, Dixey, Joy, Professors T. 
H. Beare, Meldola, Revs. E. A. Eaton, IT. C. Lang, P. Morice, C. 
Thornewill', &c. The “Entomological Club” was proposed by Mr. 
Verrall, “ The Host” by Professor E. B. Poulton, whilst Mr. Jacoby 
on the violin and Mr. H. Rowland Brown with a song, contributed 
much to the enjoyment of the evening. An exceedingly happy and 
enjoyable evening when many old friendships were renewed and new 
ones cemented. 
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RetrospecI: of a Dipterist for 1904, 

By JAS. E. COLLIN, P.E.S. 

The most noteworthy addition to the recorded species of British 
diptera during the past year is that of Callicera yerhiiryi, Verr., a 
species new to science found by CoL Yerbury at Nethy Bridge in 
Invernessshire, the discovery of such a large and handsome Syrphid 
is the more remarkable when it is considered that the Syrphidae, by 
reason of their size and showy appearance, have been more widely 
collected, and are consequently better known, than any other family of 
the diptera. Mr. C. G. Lamb is responsible for another addition of 
special interest, viz,f that of Ochthera mantispa, Lw., a Mediterranean 
Ephydrid taken near Padstow, and he also records the capture of 
Periscelis anniilata, Fin., in the New Forest and at Cambridge {Ent, 
Mo, Mag,), 

Mr. Verrali has published a “ List of the British Dolichopodidae"* 
{Ent, Mo, Mag,) adding one genus and seven species to the old list, 
viz,j Clirysotus monochaetiiSj Kow., Dolichopns andalusiams, Strobl. 
(previously standing in our list under the MS. name of D. scottii), D. 
laticola, Verr., new to science ; Bydrophoriis rujiharhis, Gerst., only 
previously known from one male taken near Stettin, and one female 
taken near Berlin ; Porphyrops patida, Eadd., Sympycmis spiculatiis, 
Gerst., and Systenus adpropinguayis, Lw. The Eev. E. N. Bloomheld 
has recorded Chyliza vittata, Slg., Dilophus ternatus, Lw., and Tanypeza 
longimana^ Fin., as occurring in this country, and Mr. F. Jenkinson 
the capture of the third known species of Asteia, viz,, A, elegantula, 
Ztt. {Ent, Mo. Mag.), 

The Eev. A. E. Eaton, in commencing a ‘‘ Eevision of the genera of 
the Psychodidae^' {Ent. Mo. Mag.), has indicated five genera and two 
species new to science and Britain. The present writer has contributed 
(E^it. Mo. Mag.) a “ Eevised list of the British Cecidomyldae,'' adding 
j&fteen new specific names, and bringing their arrangement in line with 
that of European lists, and, at a meeting of the Entomological Society 
of London, on May 4th, exhibited specimens of Oorethra obsciiripes, 
V. d, Wulp, a Gulicid new to Britain, while at the same meeting Mr. 
Verrali exhibited specimens of Neoitamus cotlmrnatm. Mg., an addi- 
tion to the British Asilidae taken near Oxford. 

Mr. P. H. Grimshaw has recorded Sciara rufiventris, Meq., from 
Saline, Fife ; Oncomyia simdeivalli, Ztt., from near Oban, and 
Hydrotaea pUipes, Stein, from Aberfoyle {A'mt. Scot. Nat. Hist.) ; while 
Mr. Evans published the capture of a specimen of Sap>rqmyza affinis, 
Ztt., from Newpark, Midlothian {An?!. Scot. Nat. Hist.). 

On the Continent, Becker's “ Monograph of the Palsearctic species of 
Lispa'' {ZeitscJir. f. Ent.) and Czerny’s “ Monograph of the Helo- 
rmjzidae ” {Wie?\. PAit. Zeit.), probably form the two most important 
descriptive works. In addition, Czerny has published papers on the 
genus Agathomyia and on the Ochthiphilinae {Wien. Ent. Zeit.), and 
Becker an article on the genus Pelethophila {ZeitscJir. Hym. u. Dipt.), 
which latter genus has also been dealt with by Bezzi {AtL Soc. Ital. 
Sc. Nat.). 

Wahlgren has given some interesting notes upon the types of 
Zetterstedt’s Nemoce?'a {A?'kiv /. Zool,). Villeneuve contributes 
tovrards a Catalogue of the Diptera of France ” {La Feuille). An 

Maech 15th, 1906. 
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important work upon ‘‘Amber diptera” of the families Ceddoniyidae 
— Chironcmiidae — has been issued by Meunier, a well-known authority 
upon the subject {Bviuellea, 264 pp., 16 pis.), and a minor article upon 
the Syrphidae in amber, by the same author {Jahrb. Preims, Geol, 
Landesanst.). The Aphaniptera or Fleas have been dealt with at 
considerable length by such writers as Wahlgren {ArJdvf. ZooL, Ent. 
Tiddir.) ; Wagner (Bei\ Flnsse d' Ent.) ; and Eothschild {Eovlt. Zool., 
etc.), and contributions towards our knowledge of the Hippohmidae are 
given by Speiser (Zeitschr. Hyni. ii. Dipt.). 

American dipterologists have been largely interested in the 
Culicidae, and many minor publications upon that family have 
appeared. The chief descriptive works upon other groups have been 
Baker’s “Revision of the Siphonaptera or fleas” [Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mm.), and Bmes’ “Monograph of the Phoridae'' {Tram. Am. Ent, 
Sov., Dec. 1903). It is to & regretted that several x^merioan students 
are content to publish short articles containing miserably inadequate 
descriptions of species in difficult groups, thereby raising stumbling- 
blocks in the way, rather than assisting the progress, of the science in 
which they are supposed to be interested, xliisten has published a 
Eevised Synopsis of the Tsetse Flies, and Miss Ricardo “Notes on 
the smaller genera of the Tahaninae'' {Ann. May, Nat. Hist.). 
Theobald has published the descriptions of several new CuUcidae 
{Entomoloylst), and was the author of the article on CuUcidae in 
Wytsman’s Genera Insectorum. The third part of Baron Osten- 
Sacken’s Piecord of my life work in Entomoloyy, containing a list of 
his entomological publications from 1854-1904, has also appeared 
during the past year. Bishof has described new species of the 
Mtiscaria schizowetopa {Verh. Ges. Wien), and Bezzi has published an 
important paper on Indo- Australasian EinpUlidae {Ann. Mms. Nat. 
H liny a rid). 

Holmgren’s “ Zixv Morphologic des Insektenkopfes,” I. {Zeitschr. 
IFm*. ZooL), and Meijere’s “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Biologie und 
der systeniatischen Verwandtschaft der Conopiden” are among the 
more important contributions upon this branch of the subject. 

In conclusion it cannot be said that dipterologists have been idle 
during the past year, though probably the amount of work published 
is rather below than above the average. 


Lepidopteroiogical notes from the Beyrout district. 

By PHILIP P. GRAVES. 

In July, 1904, being anxious for a short change from the damp 
heat of xAlexandria, I paid a visit to the Lebanon, and w'as able to do a 
fair amount of collecting between July 7th and August 3rd. Of course 
I was rather late, much of the country had been burnt yellow and the 
grassland was eaten bare by goats, but, none the less, I took or saw 
some 60 species, and acquired some useful knowledge of where to look 
for butterflies, which will, I hope, be of value to myself, and, perhaps, 
to other collectors in the coming years. My first collecting trips, on 
July 7th and 8th, were directed to the mouth of the Dog River (Nahr 
el Keib), about 70 minutes by train from Beyrout. Arrived there 
before 9 a.m. on the 7th, I began by exploring the rocks at the entrance. 
A few Syrickthus orbife)' and Carckarodus alceae, approaching var. 
australis, with worn Polyommatus icarm and ragged Chrysophanns 
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thenanion were the first butterflies I saw, but, on crossing the old stone 
bridge, a path hedged in by wilio'ws and brambles and overhung by 
cliffs and steep slopes covered with bushes and dripping with water, 
gave me good sport. One of the first of my captures was Byrichthis 
tenselhun var. nomas, a very fine “ skipper ” indeed ; a worn Parnara 
niathias did not differ from Egyptian specimens ; Pier is rapae, Pontia 
ilaplidice and Colias edusa, were the common Pierids, and a few $ s of 
Leptidia dnapis g,aj. diniemU were taken. A little further on, a path 
zigzagging up a hillside covered with aromatic plants, mint, thyme, 
basil, etc., and dotted with little clumps of scrub oak and buckthorn, 
gave me Goneptery.e vac. tannca, more C, aleeae and Syrichthiis orbifer, 
and numerous Chilades trochilns and YpJithima asterope. Most in- 
dividuals of the last two species were worn. On the wing, Y. asterope looks 
like our Enodia hype rant kits., but its flight is weak, lo-w and sinuous, 
and I have seen it indulge in the jiirtina trick of turning on its side 
when settling on the ground. On returning from the exploration of 
the slopes I took a ’worn Cyaniris aryiolus ^ near the river, and saw 
several Polyyonia eyea, one of which I took. It was apparently one of 
the early summer brood with a very light underside, and I may say 
that all others taken up to 5000ft. showed this form. A single 
battered 9 of Llmenitis Camilla showed that the species occurred in the 
valley. Paran/e maera var. urientalis and some battered P. meyaeva 
were the only Satyrids with 1". asterope. One Ohrysophanus var. eleus 
and some battered C. tkersamon var. omphale were the only other 
insects I took on the 7th, but, on the 8th, I worked the roadside and 
quarries between Dbaych and the river mouth. Everything was burnt 
and withered there, prickly plants abounded, and, in consequence, the 0, 
tkersamon, Y. asterope, and Pontia daplidice I took were mostly tattered. 
Melitaea tricia was, however, in good condition, and I got a short 
series, and, on steep banks covered with Capparis, Idiiiais {Teracohm) 
fausta flewT at a wild speed. The heat w^as very trying, but I took 
several specimens of this lovely butterfly and noted solitary and 
imcatchable Papilio mackaon and Danais ckrysippus. The latter was 
flying in some numbers in the cultivated delta of the Nahi* el Beyrout. 

On the 9th I w’ent up to some promising looking plantations at 
Daqueni some 800ft. up and about 3 miles north of Beyrout. Here I 
drew blank, but, below these disappointing woods, I took, on a bit of 
common, sparsely wooded, two specimens of a small form of Melitaea 

A and a worn $ of Ciyaritis acamas, 0, tkersamon OGQm'vedheve, 
and, in a hedge, I saw trees of “ fitneh,” or some acacia like it, the pods 
of which bore traces of larval depredations. Wondering whether 
liypolycaena Uvla occurred in Syria, I watched the bushes round 
which two or three Lycasnids were flying, and, after a while, took two 
rather worn Lampides Jesous and $). Other specimens were so 
worn as to be not worth killing, but I remained for some time to see if 
I could detect oviposition, but without success. On my way back to 
Beyrout I saw Papilio machaon and Lampides boetkus in gardens with 
more Pontia daplidice and Idviais fausta, 

Swiss field-work in 1904, with notes on some noteworthy 
variations in Lepidoptera. 

By P. A. H. MTJSOHAMP. 

This year (1901) has been a remarkable one for theSwiss iepidopterist, 
a season to be remembered for many a year to come. Never in the 
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memory of the proverbial oldest inhabitant has there been so advanced 
and so fine a spring. Bather before Easter a fortnight’s handicap was 
given by Dame Nature to 1904, and not one hour of this fortnight has 
been lost by the seasons in their course. I did not thoroughly realise 
this till the beginning of May, when, going to hunt for young larvae of 
Ajmtura iriH and A. ilia in the Bavois woods, I found full-grown 
Apaturid larvae and a few pupge of Limenith popidi. “ L’homnie 
avert! en vaut deux,” says the proverb, and thirteen Limenith populi 
var. trenmlae netted in a quarter of an hour, in woods near Yverdon, a 
fortnight later, delighted, but by no means surprised, me, and I was 
quite prepared for Apatura iole and A. iliadeB when they made their 
early appearance, together with their typical descendants, for such 
they evidently are, A. iris and ilia, A short spell of bad weather 
and other reasons unfortunately prevented me from doing these insects 
proper justice at the right moment. I was, however, lucky enough to 
net two specimens of a form of A, iliades^ which is, I believe, unknown 
to entomologists, an A, iliades corresponding with the perfect form of 
A, iole, the white bands absolutely unrepresented, and nothing left but 
the apical spots. These insects I took very late in the season, on 
July 4th (some days before the first appearance of A. ilia last year), 
hunting in the company of Mr. Wheeler, to whom I was introducing 
my 'wonderful Apaturid woods. It was not until I had reached home 
and saw the undersides of my insects that I discovered them to be not 
A, iole but A, iliadeB, It is noteworthy that, in the intermediate 
forms of these two beautiful insects, A, iris and A, ilia, it is some- 
times the band on the lower- and sometimes the band on the upper- 
wing that begins to disappear. I have, for example, a specimen of 
A. iole, having for sole ornament on the forewings the exterior apical 
spot and one small white fiake between iii« and ivj, the bands on 
the hind wings being scarcely, if at all, reduced. On the other hand, 
a second specimen, with a fairly normal forewing, has the hindwing 
bands reduced to a few small dots. About A, ab. clytie, I would like 
to say that the insect known to commerce, e,y, the clytie, as supplied 
by Staudinger, does not seem to me to be the insect described by 
Schifi;ermiller and Denis, but rather a form about halfway between 
clytie and eos, A typical clytie should evidently not be more richly 
provided with bands of ochre than A, ilia itself is with white. Should 
it not even have less if it be as described, “ transitio ad. astasioulem ”/ 
Now, nearly all the so-called clytie that I have seen here, several of 
them being insects supplied by Staudinger, possess a beautiful marginal 
band, almost, and sometimes quite, as broad as that of eos itself. 
This transitional insect is far commoner at the foot of the Jura than 
the narrow-banded clytie, and is the only so-called clytie ” to be 
found in the south of France. I do not kno-w clytie from the north of 
France, and should be very grateful for information concerning it. As 
a record for Switzerland, it is worth while noting that the Bavois 
woods have given me one perfect specimen of ab. metis, and a form 
which is transitional between metis and the broad marginal- banded 
clytie, but having the eye-spot of the forewing unreduced in size. 

Epinephele lycaon has given me some interesting aberrations. 
I have taken A s having a second eye-spot on forewing as in ? in the 
Val Ferret, at Trelex, at the foot of the Jura, near Geneva, and at 
Digne, all in July, This insect is well-known, but as yet unnamed, 
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and, as it is evidently very widely spread, for convenience of 
collectors I would suggest that it should receive the name ab. f/ipioides. 
The Yal Ferret provided me with a number of 2 s and two ^ lycaon, 
rejoicing in three eye-spots on forewing being placed thus: (1) ^ 

between iiij and iiia, iiia and m.^, ivi and (2) ? between 

iiii and iiia, iiig and ivj, iv^ and iva- For this insect, one 

specimen of which has been notM by Mr. Wheeler in Mr. Fison's 

collection {Butterflies of Su'itzerlmid, p. 114), I propose the name ab. 
ivlieelerL 1 have netted several transitional forms of ab. ivheeleri in 
the Yal Ferret, and at Naz, e.g., (1) ^ right side ab. ivheeleri, and left 
side gynoides ; (2) 2 undersides ab. wJieeleri, uppersides normal. Also 
from the Yal Ferret come E. lycao?i, ^ having traces of light band 
upperside forewing, and a 2 having light band reduced to two circular 
patches round eye-spots. 

On September 4th, I took, at Geneva, a certain number of very 
undersized Epinephele jurtina, just out, the smallest a 2 31mm. only, 
and others, ^ s 32mm. and B3mm. (The largest I have taken this year 
near Geneva is a 2 of 54mm.) Of these small specimens, one ^ 
has two large unpupilled eyes, arranged in the form of an 8, 
surrounded by an orange ring. May not these be a second generation? 
Towards the end of July, in the neighbourhood of Geneva, I have 
taken at different times, aberrations suffiisa, pallens, semialba, and 
erymanthea. 

On the last day of July, at Naz, I took Epinephele titkonus ab. 
ecccessa. The same day I netted a beautiful aberration of Melitaea 
parthenie, which has only slight traces of two black bands on the fore- 
and hindwings upperside, and on the underside only the markings at 
base of wings remain, the hindwings being of an uniform pale prim- 
rose colour. Delighted with this catch, and burning to show it off, I 
waited for my 'companions of the net, whom 1 had left behind. Pro- 
fessor Blachier and his brother soon came up, and exhibited a similar 
insect, though not quite so beautiful a specimen as mine. The three 
of us waited for half-an-hour for the missing member of our little 
band, Mr. Tutt. Tired of waiting, cooked by the sun, and with a 
glorious thirst, we then went on to a shady grove and lunched down 
in a deep hollow, from the very centre of which gushed forth a 
delicious source of ice-cold water. Having refreshed the inner man, 
we went back to hunt for our companion, and at last found him near 
the place where we had first waited for him, massacring whole 
battalions of M. parthenie, and sublimely unconscious of the fact that 
he ought to be parched with thirst and half- starved. He had some- 
thing to show us, however, far more interesting than the Parthenien 
horde, to wit, a few specimens of Antkrocera fausta var. jucmtda 
(fjenevejisis), I cannot say that these were the very first jucimda ever 
taken on the Jura mountains, for we had lately heard a report of their 
having been found near there, but this report lacked confirmation. The 
known habitat oi jucimda is widening visibly : the Sal^ve near Geneva, 
the Grisons, two or three places in the Yalais, then, in 1901, 1 dis- 
covered it on the slopes of the Yanil Noir in the Gruyere, and now at 
the foot of the Jura. It is very curious to note that the type A. 
fausta is found on the Jura at Tramelan (Bernese Jura), and that 
these burnets are more richly coloured, and larger there than in the 
south of France 1 That the two extremes should thus so nearly meet 
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on similar slopes, receiving a similar provision of heat and cold, 
seems to require explanation. Mr. Tutt and myself took a fair number 
of J. jucunda near the top of the Saleve, on slopes facing the north, 
at an altitude of about 3800ft., whereas it is generally only found at the 
very foot of this hill, but the sunny slopes of the Vanil Noir, where I 
took it three years ago, are at least 1200ft. higher than the Saleve. 

Lepidopterists visiting the G-rand St. Bernard at the end of July, 
or beginning of August, should take a note of the fact that Dan/dici tene- 
hraria var. Jwrndana was flying freelj^ on the loose stones at the very 
top of the Col Fenetre this year on July 21st, at an early morning 
hour and in dull chilly weather. 

On August 14tb, near the Chapeau, at Chamonix, among a few Erehia 
tj/ndanis ab. dromm netted, I noted an aberration wdth four eye- spots, 
the two lower ones being uiipupilled and rather small. Since then I 
have had the pleasure of examining a number of butterflies collected 
by the w'ell-known surgeon, Professor J. L. Eeverdin, of Geneva. 
These include a very long series of E. tpidarns from different parts of 
Switzerland and the Savoy. Among the latter are several four-spotted 
insects and many very interesting aberrations. An examination of a 
considerable number of these butterflies, having more eye-spots, or spots 
more strongly marked on one side than on the other, shows that the 
right and left sides are favoured indifierently, and, consequently, that 
Elihl’s remarks thereupon must fall to the ground. Eiihl was 
probably insufficiently documented. Dr. Eeverdin has picked up all 
the insects he could And, and, in his drawers, I remark nearly equal 
numbers of insects having two spots on right forewing and one on 
left, and vice versa : one spot on one side and none on the other ; spots 
better developed on right or left side, etc. Among the curiosities is a 
2 ab. dr (Wins from the Flegere, with four large pupilled eye-spots on 
each hindwdng and only one tiny spot on the forewings. Another 
from the same place has a pair of magnificent black unpupilled spots 
on each forewing. A third, from the Gemmi, has the eye-spots in a 
bright red band covering half the forewdng. From the Flegere come 
some beautiful three-spotted insects, ab. caucamca. The third spot 
placed in the cell below that which contains the second, sometimes 
forms a straight line with the two others, and sometimes is much 
closer to the border of the wing. From the Pierre-a-voir, Lautaret, 
and the Flegere, come specimens of dromus having four eye- spots to 
every wing. In the forewings the eye-spots occupy four successive 
cells, and, in the finest specimen, are all very large and white pupilled. 
For this beautiful insect I was about to propose the name ab. 
but am informed by Mr. Tutt that it has already been named, from 
specimens captured in the Dauphiny Alps as ah. addenda (Ent. Eec., 
viii., p. 269). There are several intermediate forms, notably with 
the third spot missing on one or both wings. Most curious of all is 
an insect having five spots on the left fore wing and three on the 
right. The fifth is an apical spot placed near the outer margin of 
the cell between ii^ and iiq, A second insect has this apical spot 
on both forewings as a third spot. Evidently there is yet another 
and richer insect than the described form to be found if properly 
looked for. 

In several places near Geneva, in June, I have taken Coemmynipha 
arcama ab* ohsoleta^ C. pawphilus ab. bipiipillata, and an ab. of C* 
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arcania having a second large pupilled eye below apical eye (one 
specimen with tiny third eye- spot above normal spot), and this 
appears to be Mr. Tutt’s ab. hipupillata {Ent, Rec., x., p. 66). A most 
unexpected find in this family is a large but ragged specimen of 
var. {et ab.) balearica, described by myself in the Ent. Rec,, vol. xvi., 

p. 222. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Continued from vol. xvii., p. 14). 

Genus VIII : Omogestus, Bolivar. 

This comprises the species of Brunner’s group 3, of which 0. 
driduhis may be taken as a typical species. 

Table of Species. 

1. Valves of ovipositor small, the upper valves partly 
hidden. 

2. Carinse of pronotum strongly bowed in the middle 
of prozona, diverging posteriorly, nearly twice 
as far apart at the hinder margin as at the 
front margin. 

3. Colour greyish-red or grey. Elytra gener- 
ally, especially in ? , with a white baud, 
entire or interrupted in the length of the 
scapular area. Palpi of uniform colour ; 
hinder femora reddish-grey with dark 
spots; tibiffi greyish. 

4. Antennae filiform; elytra of <? and 
generally also of ? , with the three 
radial veins as usual, the 3rd diverg- 
ing from the 2ad at the base ; valves 
of ovipositor with a round tubercle on 
each side at base beneath. 

5. Elytra longer than abdomen in 
both sexes; wings as long as 
elytra ; ? with the three radial 
veins developed. 

6. Large (<? 12mm. -13mm., ? 
l&Qm.-19mm.). Abdomen 
of (j red at apex. 

7. Foveolce of vertex with 
edges obtuse, shallow ; 
typical sulcus approxi- 
mately in middle ; wings 
hyaline ; elytra not ex- 
ceeding posterior femora 
at rest .. .. 1. hjemoeehoidalis, 

Charp. 

7.7. Foveolie of vertex with 


sharp and distinct 
edges ; typical sulcus 
of pronotum in front 
of middle ; wings 
smoky ab apex ; elytra 
surpassing posterior 
femora at rest, especi- 
ally in ? . . . . 2. BAYMONni, Yersin. 

6.6. Smaller llmm.-12mm., 

9 14mm.-17mm.) ; abdo- 
men of <? yellow; elytra 
and wings about as long as 
posterior femora . . . . 3. pete^us, Bris. 
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6.5. Elytra shorter than abdomen (in 
? not surpassing half its 
length). Wings shorter than 
elytra ; ? with 3rd radial vein 
of elytra fused with 2nd almost 

as far as apex 4. minutissimus, Bol 

4.4. Antennae distinctly depressed at apex, 
almost as in ? s of Gornphocerus ; 
elytra of ^ somewhat shorter than 
abdomen, in $ much shorter ; in 
both sexes with only two radial 
veins; the 3rd present only excep- 
tionally, generally represented by a 
branch of the 2nd, which goes ofi 
beyond middle of elytra ; lower 
valves of ovipositor somewhat 
sinuous at sides, with no tubercle at 
base, and hardly visible when at 

rest 5. UHAGOxi, Bol. 

3.3. Colour green and black or grey and red ; 
elytra dark anteriorly, and gi'een pos- 
teriorly, with a few black spots, but no 
white scapular baud ; palpi white at apex 
at least in <? ; femora more or less red, 
as also abdomen of <? ; tibise red in i 

and dark in ? 6. rufipes, Zett. 

2.2. Carinse of pronotum almost straight, parallel 
in first part of prozona, then slightly diverg- 
ing towards hinder border, where they are 
slightly further apart than at anterior border; 
colour very varied; elytra as long as, or 
slightly longer than abdomen . . . . 7. panteli, Bol. 

1.1. Valves of ovipositor very long, the upper pair more 
or less cylindrical and exposed, %e lower pair 
with the transverse sulcus situated before the 
middle, so that the apical portion is the longest ; 
outer border with an excision which separates ofi 
a tooth more or less sharp ; elytra with a very 
faint whitish spot, but no scapular band. 

2. Elytra well developed, prolonged to extremity of 
abdomen, with anal area green and the rest 
reddish-grey; vertex slightly keeled at apex; 
pronotum with carinie slightly arched in 
prozona, and the central keel longer in the 

metazona. .. ..8. viridulus, L. 

2.2. Elytra very short, in the ? not passing the 
fourth abdominal segment, entirely greyish- 
red. Vertex with keel; carinas of pronotum 
strongly bent in and approximating in the 
middle, the central keel shorter in the 
metazona. . . . . 9. antigai, Bol. 

1. Omocestus hjemokehoilalis, Charpentier. 

General colour pale ; mouth-parts entirely pale ; anal area of elytra 
rarely green. Length of body, 13mm. ^ , 17mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
2*8mm. ^ , 3*2mm. $ ; of elytra, 10mm. d' , 18mm. $ . 

On moors and commons in central Europe, from Meeklenberg to 
the Volga. It is widely distributed in France, but rare and local, 
occurring chiefly in east, south, and Pyrenees ; recorded from 
Larche, Lardy, Forest of Illkircb, Bourray, Bitche, Montgueux; in 
Belgium it is noted from Pietershiem, and Campine ; in Austria it 
occurs in the Tirol, at Igls, Bad Eatzes, Vill, common round Vienna, 
Ottakring, Maiier, Modiing, Baden, Feiixdorf, Steinbruck. It is fairly 
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common in all Spain, and recorded by Nobre from various localities 
in Portugal. 

The variety 7iebulosa^ Brunner, is larger and entirely grey in colour, 
marbled with paler; the elytra are wider, with pale spots and no white 
scapular band ; the wings slightly darker ; the abdomen dark brown 
above, whitish beneath. Length of body, 17mm. $ ; of elytra, 
15mm. $ . This variety is quoted by Brunner from Andalusia, but it 
is not known to Bolivar. 

Var. grisea^ Azam, is grey, speckled with brown, shorter pronotum, 
no white scapular stripe and somewhat smoky wings ; taken by Azam 
at Figanieres, Var. 

2, Omooestus raymondi, Yersin. 

This species is closely allied to the preceding but very carefully 
distinguished byPantel Notes orth.,” Soc, Esp. Hist. Nat., xxv., 
1896, p. 90). The vertex and foveolse are more sharply defined than 
in that species, and the abdomen of the $ is red above at the apex. 
Length of body, 16mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3mm. $ ; of elytra 15mm. $ . 

This is a purely southern species ; in France, it has been taken at 
Hykes, Toulon, Digne, Var, and Basses- Alpes ; in Italy, at Pegli ; in 
Portugal, at Valongo, Eecarei, and in the Serra d’Estrella. Pantel 
{op. cit.) gives a number of localities in Spain, to which Bolivar adds 
Oiia, Ucles, Cartagena, Orihuela, Barcelona, Coruna, Cordillera 
•Carpetana, Cortijos de Malagon. It occurs also in Algeria; it is adult 
from May to December. 

3. Omooestus petrjeus, Brisout. 

This is a diminutive form of 0. hamwrrhoidalis ; it is to be dis- 
tinguished by the sharply-cut foveolse of the vertex and the very 
constant longitudinal pale stripes, and absence of the general reddish 
colour of that species on the pronotum. Length of body, 11mm.- 
12mm. ^ , 14mm.-16mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2mm.-2-5mm. S' , 2*8mm.- 
8mm. $ ; of elytra, 8mm.-9mm. S , 10mm.-12mm. 2 • 

Occurs in stony places in southern Europe. In France it is rare ; 
Lardy, AmMie-les-Bains, Allier, Basses- Alpes, Bourray, Marseilles, 
Neyron on the Ehone; it has not been actually recorded in Spain, but 
probably occurs in the Spanish Pyrenees, as it is known on the French 
side. In Austria it is noted from Eichkogl, near Modling. 

It has a close superficial resemblance to the common Gowphocerus 
mamlatm, Thunb., but, of course, can be at once distinguished by 
the non-clubbed antennse. 

4. Omooestus minutissimus, Bolivar. 

This again is a diminutive form of the last species ; it differs in its 
smaller size, abbreviated organs of flight, shorter and more obtuse 
pronotum. Length of body, 9mm. S ? 12mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
•2*2mm. S > 2mm. 2 ; of elytra, 5*2mm. S , 4*5mm. 2 * 

This is a Spanish species, adult from July to December; it is 
noted from Escorial, Oascante, Tona, near Barcelona, Majadas, 
Villalba, Navacerrada, and Ucl^s. 

5. Omooestus uhagoni, Bolivar. 

Distinguished by the short elytra, unforked radial veins, long hairs 
•on the forefeet, and somewhat clubbed antennae. Length of body, 
llmm.-12-5mm. S) 13mm. 2; of pronotum, 3mm. §; of elytra, 
'6'5mm,-7*5mm. S » 4mm. ? . 
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A rare species, occurring in mountains in some parts of Spain,. 
Cascante, Navacerrada, Mon ton de Trigo, Navaredonda. 

6. Omooestus rijpipes, Zetterstedt. 

Dark brown or nearly black, varied with deep red ; the white 
apices of the palpi easily distinguish this species. Length of body, 
13mm. -17mm. S' , 18mm. -20mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2-8mm.-4mm. S > 
4inm.-5inm. 2 ; of elytra, llmm.-lomm. S > 17mm.-19mm. 2 • 

Pound throughout Europe from Sweden to the Mediterranean ; in 
England it is locally distributed, but found in a number of localities. It 
is common throughout France, and in the western and northern parts 
of Spain ; Sierra de G-erez, Le9a, Vallongo, Santander, Barcelona, 
Montseny, Jaca ; in Portugal, also in the Poz do Douro. 

In Scandinavia it is less common, but is recorded from Vadstena 
and Larketorp in east Gottland, Esperod, Bjornstop, and Abusa in 
Skane, and Pinjasjon in north Skane. 

Ill Belgium it is commoner than 0. viridiilm : Halloy, Arlon, Spa, 
Vieil-Salm, Chaudfontaine, Oampine, Pietersheim, Rouge- Cloitre. In 
Italy, from Yintimiglia, Pegli, Voltaggio. It occurs also in Algeria. 

7. Omocestus panteli, Bolivar. 

Length of body, llmm.-14mm. S » 17mm.- 18mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
2mm.-2*8mm. S , 3mm.-3*35mm. 2 ; of elytra, 7*5mm.-lOmm. S > 
10mm.-ll*5mm. 2 • 

Occurs in the fields and meadows at the feet of mountains, never 
ascending very high, throughout Spain. Santander, Oha, Guadarrama; 
also in Portugal, at Ricarei and Senhora da hora. 

There is the variety mendmialis, Bolivar, which is larger, the 
Carinas of the pronotum more distinct at hinder margin, arched, the 
elytra and wings longer than abdomen. Length of body, 15mm.- 
20mm S $ ; of elytra, llmm.-15mm. S $ • 

Only recorded from Chiclana by Bolivar. 

8. Omooestus viridulus, L. 

The S is olive, the 2 gi’oen, varied with reddish ; the elytra are= 
of two colours in both sexes; in the S the anterior part is dark, with 
blackish veins'; in the 2 > reddish, with veins of the same colour ; the 
hinder part is green, more olive in the S » and brighter in the ? ; 
hinder tibiae dirty yellowish; palpi unicolorous ; abdomen not red. 
Length of body, 13mm.-15mm. S > 20mm. -24mm. 2 ; of pronotum,, 
8*5mm. S , 4’8mm. 2 ; of elytra, IBmm. S , 16mm. 2 • 

Common throughout northern and central Europe. It occurs in 
all Scandinavia, Britain, Belgium, Holland, and Prance, chiefly in 
upland grassy districts. In Spain, it is almost, if not quite, confined 
to the mountains, and chiefiy those in the north ; Ona, Picos de 
Europa, Nuria, Gastello near Coruna, Penalara, Monton de Trigo, La 
Granja, etc. In Belgium it is more local than 0. rufipes ; Halloy,. 
Arlon, Poix, Spa, Vieil-Salm, Chaudfontaine, Pietersheim, Soigne. 
It extends far eastwards, in Siberia and Mongolia. 

9. Omooestus antigai, Bolivar. 

Characterised as shown in the table. Length of body, 17mm. S > 
24mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 4*5mm. S ? 4mm. 2 ; of elytra, 9mm. S >• 
7*5mm. $ . 

Only known from Catalonia ; Monseny, Barcelona. 

(To he contimied,) 
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The Basses-Alpes and Hautes-Alpes in July [with plate). 

By W. G. SHELDON. 

It was mid- July, the brilliant blue sky was cloudless, not a breath 
of air stirred in the valleys, and the grilling sun was beating down as 
it can do, at Digne, in that month. The low levels, when there is 
any breeze, which there generally is, are bearable, but when this is 
absent they are an inferno, and the experience one undergoes until a 
hill is reached is no joke. However, he who wants Satyrids must put 
up with heat, and thirst, and all the rest of it, and a party of three— 
my friend Mr. P. W. Abbott, my son, and myself — sallied forth from 
the “ Boyer Mistre,” prepared for anything, provided we got the 
Satyrids. 

Undoubtedly southern France is grand for the genus, and Digne is 
the spot. One meets with these fine butterflies in a mild sort of way 
in Switzerland, three or four species at the outside, but in the Basses- 
Alpes, I think, I am not wrong in stating, that every Satyrid species 
that occurs in central Europe, some ten in number, are to be found. 
One begins to see them as we wind up the sides of the Devouley 
mountains, in the train, immediately south of Grenoble, and not even 
the wonderful view of the Dauphiny heights, including the Pelvoux 
range with the peaks of Les Ecrins, and half-a-hundred others, through 
the left-hand window, can keep one fron craning one’s neck out of the 
right, for that slow dying, jet black butterfly can only be Satyrus 
cordula, and the immense black and white fellow, what can it foe ? 
Surely not S. circe, grandest of them aU, for it seems hardly likely 
one will meet it at an elevation of between three and four 
thousand feet, probably it is only the more generally distributed 
8, Jiennione. By the time we reached St. Auban, the big fellows have 
developed a kind of “barn-door” habit; S. eiree, undoubtedly so this 
time, flies with its own inimitable grace, slowly about the station, 
settling on the tree-trunks, whilst 8 . hermione and S. alcyone recklessly 
poke their noses into the open windows of the carriages and even settle 
on the train, tempting us to consider the question of a hunt with 
Panamas. But when one gets into the valleys of the Eaux Chaudes, 
beyond the baths at Digne, they suddenly burst upon you in amazing 
profusion ; one small grassy glade, fringed with wood, about the size 
of a tennis lawn, swarming with S. circe, will always dwell in memory; 
it reminded one of long ago, away in the seventies, when I first feasted 
on the sight of Limenitis mhylla in the New Forest; there Tvere a dozen 
or more of them in a ride, flying to and fro, as L. sibylla alone of our 
native butterflies can fly. 6^ dree is, in superficial appearance, very 
much a white admiral, grown , to the size of a big purple emperor, but 
with the underside a wonderful combination of cool greys, blacks, and 
whites; it has at least all its grace of flight, and is altogether a very 
glorified edition of our old friend. There must have been some two 
dozen of them on view at once, the males pursuing each other, the 
females hovering over the grass, depositing ova, and occasionally settling 
on the trunks of the trees that fringed the glade. A neighbouring 
cherry-tree, where the fruit had been left to rot, contained many dozens 
more, with a vast number of jS'. hermione^ 

We had altogether a week at Digne, ahd nearly every day did our 
collecting in the cross gorge, branching out of the Eaux Chaudes 
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Talley, to the right, a few hundred yards beyond the baths. This is, 
in my opinion, the best ground at Bigne during the summer months, 
nearly every species occurring in the district is there. Then one usually 
gets a nice breeze blowing down the gorge, and of charms, not the least 
is the fine spring of pure water at which one can drink, a boon, indeed, 
in this hot and thirsty land. We found here, besides Satyi'iis eirce^ S, 
hermione, in the lower portion ; 8, alcyone, higher up ; S. cor clidal 
of both sexes in great profusion everywhere ; a few 5. semele ; and of 
8. ficlia we got a specimen each at the entrance, and saw several 
others. . Papilio alacanor flies slowly along the precipitous sides of the 
gorge, seldom, however, coming near enough to net, we were a little 
disappointed to find this fine species somewhat passe, but a hunt on 
the hillsides amongst its foodplant, Sesile montamiin, soon disclosed 
plenty of larvae, from which I have now sufficient fine pupae to breed 
a series. Parnassiiis apollo was common, but, contrary to expectation, 
not larger than my Swiss specimens. Amongst the Lycaenids — 
Polyommatus meleager was frequent, and, between us, we managed to 
obtain about a dozen females, 25 per cent, of which were var. steveiii ; 
P. rippertii was scarce; Chrysoplianus gordiiis common, but mostly 
pass(}, I obtained, however, a fine female underside variety, with many 
of the spots obsolete ; fine P. virgaureae were frequent two miles or so 
up the gorge, and, throughout its length, G.dorUiswsijS not infrequent, 
my captures of it included several of the magnificent local forms of the 
female, which is nearly as bright as, and much resembles, C, gordiiis, 
female ; Melanargia galatea was plentiful, but the var. leucomelas was 
only met with in odd specimens, and they required looking for. The 
local Coenonympha dorus swarmed, and was in good condition ; of 
Polygonia egea two specimens only, formed our united bag. 

We had one day on the Collette, finding much the same species as 
on our other ground, with more female P. meleager and more P. rippertii, 
and my captures of this latter species included a good underside 
variety, with the spots greatly increased in size, and kidney- shaped. 

We spent a morning on the right bank of the Bleone, and here 
unexpectedly found Satyr us actaea in profusion, and in fine order, quite 
a fortnight early. There can, I think, be no doubt of the distinctness 
of this species from 5. cordula, which was flying on the same banks, 
but worn to shreds, and, as one saw the two insects on the wing 
together, the difference in flight was very noticeable ; of the two, S. 
actaea is by far the more powerful and rapid. I also obtained a single 
Bipparchia aretliusa, evidently this was just emerging. 

Other species observed included — Brenthis dapJme, plentiful, but 
with not a decent one amongst them ; Argynnis adippe, types only; A, 
niohe var. ens, generally distributed ; Papilio podalinus, getting 
towards var. zancleiis, but not exactly it ; P. machaon, rare, and one 
fullfed larva found upon Sesile mmitanum, from which I bred a fine 
imago during August ; Pontia daplidlce, just emerging and scarce ; 
Leptosia sinapis, common, and including var. erysimi, and some 
intensely black-tipped males ; Colias kyale, abundant and fine ; C, 
edusa, one or two, evidently not fully out in the second brood ; Gonep- 
teryx cleopatra, not infrequent ; Everes ar glades, a few, worn ; Rusticus 
argils {aegon), plentiful; P. argyrognomon {argxis), very local; Theda 
spini, generally distributed and frequent; Polyommatus corydon, in 
swarms ; P. hylas, fairly abundant, males only observed ; Limenitis 
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Camilla^ going over ; Melitaea didyma was abundant, with plenty of 
females, type form ; Epinephele lycaon, very plentiful, and I got a fine 
series ; E. janira, not fully out, and of the hispulla form. One or two 
Carcharodns laraterae were netted, with a few each of Hesperia carthami 
and Fyrgiis sao. 

One much looked forward to excursion, after Melanargia lapyyia 
var. cleantlie, did not come oft*. JI. var. cleanthe is found in the 
recesses of the “ Montague de Lure,” some seventeen or eighteen 
miles from St. Auban. I had hoped that some kind 'of conveyance 
might have been procured, but careful enquiries, locally, could elicit 
nothing better than that “possibly” a mule might be got at one of 
the villages near ; Ave had, therefore, reluctantly to conclude that 35 
long, stony, mostly up-hill, miles, would comprise more walking than 
we cared to undertake under the tropical sun. 

{To be concluded,) 


:KiEMIPTERA. 

Hemipteea in the New Forest in 1904. — I captured the following 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera whilst in the New Forest in July last — Tropi- 
coris rufipes, very common, beating oaks ; Picromerus bidmsj bred from 
larvae ; beating oak produced Phytocoris dimidiatm ; the three species 
of MirU Avere obtained by sweeping ; Aradus depressus, under bark of 
oak stumps; Monanthia dumetorum, beating old blackthorns; ilL 
huimili, by SAveeping Myosotis ; Mycrophysa elegantula $ , by beating 
lichen-covered trees. I also took the following Homoptera — Oliarm 
leporinm^ my best capture ; the larvae of Ledra aurita were common 
on oaks. I also captured many others which I am unable to work 
through at present. — W. West, 8, Morden Hill, Lewisham. Februai'y 
1st, 1905. 


CrOLEOPTERA. 

Oxypoda sericea, Heer — a Species of Coleoptera New to Britain. 

By HOBACE St, J. K. DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

On June 17th last I SAvept a small (Knjpoda in DulAvdeh W'ood, 
Avhich I Avas unable to name, and Avhich I sent eventually to Monsieur 
Fauvel. He has now returned it to me labelled sericea. It agrees 
with Heer’s description {Faun, Heir., i,, p. 321), and also with what 
Ganglbauer has to say about it, so that so far all seemed plain sailing; 
but Ganglbauer, and Fauvel also, according to Fowler, consider 
CMypoda niyrina, Wat., to be synonymous Avith this species. To make 
matters worse, the European Catalogue gives niyrina, Wat., as a 
synonym of exigiia, Er., which is, of course, not the case. On com- 
paring iny insect with the specimens of nigrina in the Bates and 
Power collections, I found that it was quite distinct; also Mr. E. A. 
’Waterhouse has kindly lent me his father’s type of nigrina. We thus 
see that nigrina is a distinct and good species, and, therefore, my beetle 
is an addition to .the British list. It comes nearest to the 

tarsi being a little shorter and thicker. It is also smaller, and the 
first joint of the posterior tarsi is not, or hardly, longer than the two 
following taken together. From nigrina it may be known by its more 
fuscous colour, longer antennae, and more strongly notched elytra. 
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Waterhouse, in his description {Zoologist^ 1858, p. 6037), distinctly 
states that the elytra of nigrina are not so strongly notched as in 
others; he also says, “usually of an uniform sooty-black colour,” 
and this is the case with all the specimens I have seen; whereas 
Heer describes his insect as “ fusca, abdomine nigro.” It seems as it 
Gangibauer came to the conclusion that nigrina was sericea because 
both are described as having a very indistinct dorsal furrow to the 
thorax ! He gives the distribution of sericea as “central Europe, rare.” 


CoLEopTERA IN THE New^ Forest IN 1904. — Duiing my visit, in 
July, 1904, to the New Forest, I captured several coleoptera not men- 
tioned in Mr. H. Donisthorpe’s list of December last. In the first 
place, the very rare Tropideres sepicola, F., fell to my lot by beating. 
At the time I thought it was Gronops Innatiis, but, on examination at 
home, I soon found out the importance of my capture. I can only 
find two previous records, one specimen taken in Leicestershire, by Mr. 
F. Plant, and the other, Mr. Donisthorpe informs me, is in the Bates’ 
collection, taken by C. Gulliver, also in the New Forest. I also took five 
specimens of Leiop as neb idosiis hearting oaks in New Park; Strangalia 
armatOf S. qiiadrifasdata and 8. nigra sweeping flowers ; Phgllohrotica 
quadriinaeulata (2), beating alders in Matley Bog; Telephorus testaeeus 
also occurred by sweeping. At Holmsley, six species of Dona da 
— siiuple.r, sericea^ bidens, tgphae, liinbata, and couimi, also NanopJiges 
Igthri, Hypera polhuv, Scirtes hemuphaericas, Phytohius canalicalatas, 
and Gymnetron beecahunge were captured. Sweeping flowers in and 
near Stubby copse, I obtained Modellestena hnaieralis, Longltarsas 
hohaticns, L, ochroleiicus, Ohactocnema aridida^ Aphthona venastalaj 
Apteropeda orbicnlata and Crgptocephalas moraei. By beating sallows 
a fine and variable series of Phytodecta viininalis was taken. A series 
of Orobitis eyaneus, by sweeping on the railway bank, was also captured. 
— W, W^EST, 8, Morden Hill, Lewisham. Febniary 1st, 1905. 

Coleoptera in the Isle of "Wight. — The following notes deal 
with some of the better species of coleoptera I have taken in the island 
during my various visits there, and comprise new localities for the 
beetles recorded, or ne-w records for the island altogether. In the latter 
case they are marked with an*. Bembidhun palluHpenne’^ 111. — I took 
a nice series of this pretty little beetle by “ sluicing ” at the edges of 
a small stream, which runs into the sea at Brook. Bcaihldiuiii angli- 
vanuiir', Shp., I took at Blackgang Chine at the foot of the cliff, 
where Cidndela gemanica occurs; Mr. E. A. Waterhouse tells me that 
be has taken it at Swanage also with Cieindda gmnanica, Dromias 
vectemis, Rye, has occurred at roots of grass on the sides of the cliffs 
at Blackgang. Cnemidotus impressus'^'\ F., was fished out of the 
Bydrnvatus dypealh pond at Sandown ; Professor Beare tells me he 
has also taken it there. Oclithebim aurkulatud^ Rcy., was taken 
in the salt-marsh at Yarmouth, where I took Scynmtis liutonii ; 
Mr. Champion has taken it at Sheppey, where he also took the Scyainus, 
(Jercyon littoralis var, hinotatiinr\ Steph., was taken under seaweed on 
the shore at Yentnor, and Aleochara latar^, Gr., in and under carrion 
at Cbale, Brook and Parkhurst Forest. Phytosus halticus, Kr., 
Professor Beare and I took in some numbers under seaweed 
at Yentnor. Tachyporus foiinosus, Mat., occurs at roots of grass, 
etc., at Ohale and Blackgang. Ocypas pedator, Gr.^ I took 
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^at roots of plants on the clifis near Sand own ; Mr. Cham- 
pion has recorded it from Freshwater and Bembridge. Oqjpiis 
fimatus'\ Gr., one specimen was taken under a stone in a field 
near Freshwater. Qnediiis ventralin'^ Ahr., was taken in the damp 
wood mould of a hollow tree at Freshwater. Oyrtum paii.dlla, 
Schrn., and Ankotoma duhia, Kug., by evening sweeping in the Chale 
Chine. Ankotoma dmilata''^, Bye, two specimens were obtained, one at 
Blackgang and one at Chale, by evening sweeping. yecrojdwrnH 
inter nipt Steph., occurred at Blackgang and more commonly at 
Chale under dead rabbits. Nitidida fjuadrqnistulata, F., and X riijdpes, 
L., not uncommon in old bones at Blackgang. Of Diphyllm lunatua, F., 
Beare and I took specimens in hard black fungus {Concentric ns) on an 
old ash at B.yde. Of Cryptophayns riijicornid^^ Steph., I took a specimen 
in company with the above species at Byde. Heterocerm fiiscidiiSi 
Kies., occurs on the mud at the foot of the cliffs at Blackgang and 
Chale. Aphodius nitiduhis^'\ F., and A. riifescens''', F., were taken at 
Blackgang in stercore. Tro.c .Hcaber‘\ L., was found at the foot of the 
cliffs in Chale Chine. Atlioits longicollk, 01., I swept two $ s, ^vhich 
sex is always rare, at Blackgang. Telepliorus lateralu"^’, L., was swept at 
Brook. Scirtes hemkphaericud', L., was common on reeds in a swamp 
near Freshwater station. Hedohia mperialis’% L., a specimen was 
found in a -waterfall at Freshwater. Ochina hederaerq MiilL, was 
swept off: old ivy at Blackgang. Leptura Ur Ida, F., -was s-wept in 
plenty off* herbage at the back of the bazaar at Blackgang. Bruchiis 
cistr^, F., occurred in iDlenty in the flowers of the rockrose {Helian- 
themum vulgare) on the downs near Freshwater. Cryptocep/tahts 
bilineatus, L., was not uncommon in company with Leptura lirida at 
Blackgang, and was swept sparingly in the salt-marsh at Yarmouth. 
Cryptocephalus pndlluH'q F., a series was swept in Parkliurst Forest. 
Lupenis oiif/rofasciatiisj Goez., several specimens were swept in Chale 
Chine, evidently having been blown over the cliff from the gorse above. 
Fsylliodes chalcomera^ 111., was swept off thistles in the undercliff* near 
Blackgang. Of Salpinyus aterq Pk., several specimens were beaten out 
of dead hedges at Blackgang; of Ankoicya fascidcvq 111., a specimen w^as 
found in a puddle in a gateway at Freshwater ; and of Mordellistena par- 
vula var. inaeqnalk, Mills., several specimens were swept in Chale Chine. 
Of Apian sorbi, F., I took a A s-weeping near the redoubt at Freshwater 
in August, 1908 ; this species^ which is very rare, and the extremely 
so, is said to be found on Matricaria chamomilla^ M. inodorata, Anthenm 
urrendSj Frnims spinosa, and also wild cherry. Of Apmi limt/nir', Kirby, 
I took a nice series in August, 1908, at the roots of, and by sweeping, 
sea-lavender in the salt-marsh at Yarmouth, whilst of Phyllohinspomonae 
var. cinereipemviH''’ , Gy 11., a specimen was swept off* nettles on the top of 
the downs at the back of Blackgang in August, 1894. StropJwmmus 
faber^, Hbst., was not uncommon at roots of grass and in sand-pockets 
on the cliffs at Blackgang and Chale. Sitonen cambriens, Bteph., was 
swept at Chale. Sitones meliloti, Walt., was swept off Mdilotm officC 
nalis at Yarmouth. Hypjera triUneata^ Marsh, occurred plentifully on 
Anthyllk vulneraria at Chale in August, 1904. lihinocyllm latiroBtrk, 
Lat., was swept very sparingly off* the big Scotch thistle in the under- 
cliff* at Blackgang m August, 1903 ; Mr. W. E. Sharp took it much 
more freely in the same' locality in 1902. Mecinus collarir‘\ Germ,, I 
took a nice series in August, 1903, by sweeping the sea-plantain in the 
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salt-marsh at Yarmouth. Ceuthorhynchiclius horridm, F., occurred 
freely in August, 1894, on various thistles in the undercli:ff at Black- 
gang, and very sparingly in the same locality in 1903. Fhytohius 
quadrhnodosm-'\ Oyll. { = Iihmoncus denticollis, Shp. Cat.), I swept a 
specimen in the glade in Parkhurst Forest, where I took Aphanisticus 
emarginatus, P. Pityophthorus pubesGms'‘% Marsh., was also swept in 
the same locality as the last. — H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, F.Z.S., 
F.E.S., 58, Kensington Mansions, S.W. January 1905. 

CoLEOPTERA IN THE PEEBLES DISTRICT IN 1904. — During last year 
I had several opportunities of collecting whilst away from home, 
some notes of which have already been given. The following 
species, all of which were obtained in the immediate vicinity of 
Peebles, comprise the better “ takes ” of the season. One StoDm 
piimicatus, Pz., was found under a stone in a wood by Tweedside, this 
being the only specimen I have taken in the district. Bemlidiuvi doris^ 
Pz., occurred in numbers in May when “ sluicing” the banks of the 
curling-pond. A solitary B, monticola^ Stm., was taken in like 
manner on Tweedside, and Hydroporus dmisi, Curt., and H, septen- 
trionalis^ Cry 11., were captured by hand (rather a tedious process), 
amongst the gravel at the edge of a quiet pool on the river. Eelo- 
2 ^horus arverniciis, Muls., occurred once, on a sandy stretch of river- 
bank, where, on a hot day, very many beetles were to be seen.. 
Under moss-covered bark on a fallen tree, I took a single example 
of Bolitochara lueida, Gr., and B. bbliqua, Er., was fairly common,, 
whilst one Rapalaraea pyymaea, Pk., was shaken out of some debris 
beneath cut fir-branches. Under fir bark I took RJdzophayus ferruymeusy 
Pk., and in flood-refuse, in January, Paramecosoma welanocephalum, 
Hbst. In June, I came across a colony of Sinodendron cylindrician^ L.,, 
in a decayed tree, this being the first time I have seen this fine beetle 
here. Aegudia sabuleti, Pk., was captured on the sandy bank already 
referred to, but not at all commonly, in May, and at the end of July I 
had one of the best captures of the season, Salpingus atei\ Pk. Two 
examples of Psylliodes picina. Marsh., were obtained from flood-refuse 
in November. One of the earliest captures of the year, also from flood- 
refuse, was Tropiphorm carinatus, Marsh., which I took January 11th. 
Amongst other weevils I took G^ypidim equiaeti, P., by sweeping in a 
wet ditch ; CeiithorhyncMdius qiiercicola, Pk., was also obtained by 
sweeping. Beneath the bark of a dead branch of fir, I secured a 
number of TomicuH aciminatm, Gy 11., and during the year I have taken 
three examples of Pityogenes Hdentatus, Hbst. I have again to express 
my indebtedness to Prof. T. Hudson Beare for kindly verifying the 
above species for me. — James E. Black, F.E.S., Nethercroft, Peebles, 
N.B. Jamiary 23rd, 1905. 

Chrysomela oeichalcia, Mull., var. hobsoni, Stbph., in the 
Northumberland and Durham district. — Very local. In August 1904 
I took a nice series on the Wear, at South Hylton, They all occurred 
from under decaying hemlock leaves, lying close to the ground in a 
certain favoured spot scarcely four yards in extent, and amongst all I 
took there was not a single example of the type orichalcia. All but 
one answ^ered to Stephens’ {Man, Brit. Col., iii., p. 810, and Man., 
iv., 343) and Canon Fowler’s {Bnt. Col., iv., p. 805, pi. 131, fig. 4) 
descriptions of the var. hobsoni. The solitary exception, a $ , was, 
in comparison, much larger, and was of a dull unicolorous purple ; 
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the var. hohmni^ possessing aeneous pitchy or brown-black elytra, the 
thorax at most being smooth and brassy. Recorded by Canon Fowler 
from Manchester in abundance (Stephens), Crohamhiirst, Surrey, and 
Honington (Power). — Richakd S. Baonall, F.E.S., The Groves, 
Winlaton-on-Tyne. January dthj 1905. 


J^CIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Proportion of sexes in Pieris brassicjs. — From the 50 larv^e of 
this species I found at Selborne in September, 1903 (see Ent. Rec., 
vol. XV., p. 292), 24 perfect insects resulted, thirteen of which were 
males and eleven females. This result is quite in harmony with those 
obtained by Standfuss, who found the males to exceed the females by 
5 per cent, (see EJit. Bee., vol. xvi., p. 313). I may, perhaps, also 
mention that one of the males has a black discoidal spot on the upper- 
side of each fore wing, being the aberration nigronotata of JachontoA — 
(Rev.) G. H. Raynor, M.A., Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon. February 
4:th, 1905. 

Proportion of sexes in Lepidoptera reared from the ectO. — In 
various broods of lepidoptera reared from the egg, the following data 


may prove interesting : — 

Total. 
<? s ? s 

Malacosoma castrensis, 1899, 33 c? s, 43 ? s ; 1900, 21 s' s, 28 ? s . . *= 54, 71 

Ennomos quercinaria, 1895, 46 c? s, 60 2s; 1896, 13, 3 J s, 10, 4 2 s ; 

1897, 2 $ s . ; = 62, 76 

Selenia tetrahmaria^ 1894, 4 <? s, 2 2 s; 1895, 4, 50, 0 s ; 9, 38, 4 2 s = 58, 53 

Amfliida^ys strataria^ 1895, 13 <?s, 7 2 s; 1896, 58 (?s, 64 2 s .. =71, 71 

Amphidasys hetularia, year (?), 118 <? s, 114 2 s =118, 114 

Syntomis phegea, 1900, 19 (?s, 23 2 s = 19, 23 

S'piloHoma lubricipedaY&i\ zatima, 1900, 75 <? s, 74 2 s ; 66 j s, 30 ? s; 

year (?), 20 <? s, 30 2 s =161, 134 

S. urticae, 1S99, 52 <?s, 34 2 s; 1900, 122 efs, 132 ? s =174, 166 

S, mendica, 1900, 8(js, 92s =8, 9 

Lymantria monacha, 1894, 13 s, 19 2s; 1895, 47 s, 64 2 s ; 1896, 4 s, 

7 2s; 1897, 6 <?s; 8 2s = 70, 78 

Taeniocampa nmnda, 1900, 15'd <s , 140 ^ s .. .. .. =153, 140 

Taeniocwnipa ,itaMU$, 1896, 9 d" s, 10 2 s ; 5 s, 5 2 s =14, 15 

T. 1895, 6 ^ s, 11 2 s = 6, 11 

CiitiiilUa umbraiica, 1S99, 10 (js, 17 2s .. .. .. .. .. = 10, 17 

Aavylia putm, 1899, 50 d^s, 47 2 s = 50, 47 

yacx'i«ii, year {?), 39 c? s, 43 2 s.. .. .. .. .. = 39, 43 

Peridroma siiucia, year (?), 69 d" , 78 ? s . . =69, 78 

Deiim coryli, 1896, 10 d* s, 12 j s . . . . = 10, 12 


Total= 1146, 1178 


That is, 49 per cent. s, 51 per cent. ? s. — A. W. Bacot, F.E.S., 
Bow House, 154, Lower Clapton Road, N.E. February IWi, 1905, 
The economy of Tasmanian Psychids. — A reply from Ms. 
Littler, — I have just seen a copy of the Entomologist - h Eeeord for 
September, 1903, which contains a criticism of a note of mine on 
Entometa ignohilis in the F^ntomologut for August, 1903. I never, unless 
my attention has been directed to an error, read any of my published 
notes or articles. On turning up the Entomologist I found to my 
surprise the note containing statements contrary to my belief. The 
portion taken exception to (and rightly so) in your magazine does not 
express my opinion but that of Prof. McCoy. The note is incorrect 
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and incomplete as far as the statements in question are concerned. 
I am very sorry I should have been so careless, making such a stupid 
blunder. The article in December, 1904, number of the Entomologut 
on Clmiia leuimi (a species similar in habits to E, ujmbilis) is the 
result of very careful study with plenty of material and patience. I 
do not think it will be necessary to modify any of my statements, 
further careful research will tell though. I have never seen British Lepl- 
doptera^ vol. ii, mentioned in the criticism in the Entomologist's Record, 
— Frank M. Littler, Althorne, High Street, Launceston, Tamania. 
January 1904. [So far as we understand this, Mr. Littler throws 
the responsibility of these errors partly on the editor of his papers in 
the Entoniologist, “ the note containing statements contrary to his 
belief,” and partly to his own errors of ti*an scrip tion, his remarks 
being mixed with those of Prof. McCoy, but his later paper referred to 
seems as unsatisfactory as his first, and his letter shows our recent 
criticism (anted ^ p. 54), to be fully warranted. Mr. Littler admits care- 
lessness, but our idea is that such obvious errors should not be 
printed at all in our British magazines. They reduce science to 
absurdity whoever may be responsible. — Ed.] 

Lachneis lanestris, condition during pupal state. — It may be well 
to complete the history of the pupae referred to, Ent. Bee., vol- xiv., 
p. 123, line 8. The last of the four pupae there noted (pupated 1901) 
was still alive and quite undeveloped last summer. Yesterday I 
examined it, and found it to have the imago fully developed, so 
brought it into a w^arm room, when, this morning, a 9 emerged and 
fully developed its wings. — T. A. Chapman, M.D., Betula, Eeigate. 
February 5th, 1905. 

The hybernating stage op Adkinia zophodactylus. — Is Erythraea 
imtaurmm an annual ‘? My bookshelves only provide seven author- 
ities, most of them rather ancient — Lindley, Hooker, Brewer, 
Wood, etc. All these say is is an annual except Ardouini in the 
Flore des Alpes Mantimes, which says it is biennial. I have a dim 
recollection of knowing their winter rosettes when I was a student, 
and, at Hereford, seeds sown did not come to flower till the second 
year. I tried to make the matter out this summer, and with these 
authorities before me, failed to find anything to contradict them. 
However, Mr. Tutt having raised the question again, and as he 
possesses that instinct which is often right, though unable to give a 
reason, but no doubt founded on forgotten observations, I made a 
special investigation this afternoon (December 81st, 1904), that the 
matter might be cleared up before the year expired. Last September I 
found a place where Erythraea centaiirium ivas very abundant, but 
no trace of Adkinia zophodactylus, and after a good search I failed 
to find hybernating rosettes of the Erythraea. To-day, however, I was 
more successful ; I found haif-a-dozen rosettes of the plant, such as those 
of which I had a dim recollection. I further examined a number of 
dead plants that had flowered last season, some of these were very 
large and branched and eluded me in what I looked for, but some of 
the smaller and simpler specimens distinctly showed, at ground level, 
a thickening with crowded leaf sears, the position in fact of last 
winter’s rosettes ; of course, if the smaller plants had hybernated the 
larger must have done so. January 1st, 1905. — To-day I looked at 
my hybernating plume moths — Enwielina monodactyla appears to 
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be quite satisfacfcovy ; Amblyptilia acanthodactyla, some alive, a 
considerable number, however, dead. These, however, had been 
indoors, and probably had got too dry at one time or another. Of 
Adkinia zopliodactylm I could find no living moth. I must, there- 
fore, quite withdraw my hypothesis that the moth hybernates, and, 
whilst not considering anything proved, must admit Mr. Tutt’s idea 
that eggs are laid in the late autumn (on the wintering rosette buds), 
for the present holds the field. This brings A. zophodactylm into line 
with its congener, A. hipmictidactyla, — T. A. Chapman, M.D., Betula, 
Beigate, January l.s^, 1905. 

Preservation of LARViE for scientific work. — Larvae in glycerine 
shrink. I always put them in 5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent, solutions of 
“ zinc chloride,” and then in 50, 60, 70, and 80 per cent, solution of 
glycerine. The result, however, does not then seem to be satisfactory, 
and the larvae seem by no means well adapted for later preparation. 
What treatment do your readers consider best, so that the larvae are 
suitable for work and reference? — M. Gillmer, Cothen (Anhalt), 
Schlossplatz 2, Germany. ■ 


jg^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Platyptilia pallidactyla at Dumfries. —I am able to say, thanks 
to Mr. E. E. Bankes, who has kindly named the specimens tor me, 
that the species taken at Dumfries and recorded {mtea, p. 28) as 
Platyptilia ochrodactyla is P, pallidavtyla (hertraini), — W. G. Clutten, 
182, Goal Clough Lane, Burnley. February Brd, 1905. 

Arctornis l-nigrum, Mull., at Chelmsford. — Miss E. Miller, of 
Chelmsford, one of the Associates of the “ North London Natural 
History Society,” has just sent to me as Research Secretary of the 
Society, a S specimen of Arctornia Uniyrum. {Laria r-ntyra) for deter- 
mination, She noticed the resemblance, in many respects, to •'^tilpnotia 
•s-wZicus, but apart from the conspicuous black V (which might conceiv- 
ably have been a varietal mark), she was observant enough to see that 
the antennjB also difierentiated it, and, not being acquainted with extra- 
British species, she was naturally at a loss to think what it could be. 
The specimen was taken at an electric lamp at Chelmsford, last July, 
and is in very fair condition, but not quite perfect, the left hindwing 
having a little slit in its margin. Whether it is more likely to have 
migrated voluntarily, or been introduced accidentally in an earlier 
stage, or whether anyone had been breeding the species in this country 
and let this specimen escape, I will not pretend to be able to decide ; 
it is inconceivable that so conspicuous a species can have been a regular 
resident with us, unobserved, ever since the olden days when it was, 
or was believed to be, British. But in any event, 1 thought the capture 
of considerable interest, and have obtained Miss Miller’s permission to 
publish a record of it. — Louis B. Prout, E.E.S., 246, Richmond Road, 
N.E. B’ebruary 1905. 

Agrius convolvuli at Sudbury, Suffolk. — During last August 
and September Ay rim aourolntU was fairly plentiful in this district; 
my own captures took place on August 21st and 25th. — Edward 
Ransom, 16, Friars Street, Sudbury, Snfiblk. February 21.s‘^, 1905. 

Colius edusa at Sudbury, Suffolk.— Several specimens of t -QUm 
edimi were caught here towards the end of July and beginning of 
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August last year ; but they were extremely local, being entirely 
confined to one clover field. — Ibid. 

Lepidoptera observed at Basle. — Many lepidopterists who visit 
Switzerland go through Basle, few appear to stop there, and one 
suspects there is little enough entomologically for which to stay. 
However, inability to hurry kept me there for a day or so, and having 
spent one day looldng about the town, I took, on July 28rd (1904), my 
net and zinc collecting-box, and set out to see what the country near 
the city was like. Ignorance of where to find the waste places 
around, led me to take the road leading from the Central Railway 
station, past the Margarethen Park, and so towards Fliihen. The 
country was, however, highly cultivated, and there was little to note 
entomologically, the only point, perhaps, being the great abundance 
of Piem rapae, P. napi and Colias kyale in all the lucerne fields in the 
neighbourhood. I believe I have before recorded a remarkable habit 
of the last-named species. When a male has succeeded in really 
attracting the attention of a $ , he flies directly into the air, the ? 
following him, circling closely round and beating with her wings, 
often ascending high into the air and descending again, only to con- 
tinue the chase by going up again, and, usually, finally separating and 
flying in different directions. I still think, somehow’, it is a courting 
habit, yet I have never seen an actual pairing result therefrom, 
although I have seen the $ settle and the d hover around her as 
if he intended pairing, both, however, finally flying away. It has 
been suggested that it is a repelling habit due to the ? having 
been already fertilised — a quite possible solution. A $ 0. kyale 
approaching the <3^ in colour also interested me much. Strangely 
enough C, edusa was scarcely observed, although Gonepteryx rhamni 
$ s were already out, and Fontia daplidice was worn and hardly worth 
taking. Pararge nieyaera was common, and Epimphele ianira swarmed 
everywhere, as also did Polyommatm ieantH and Voenmiympha pam- 
philits in suitable places. Thymelicm limola and Melanargia yalatea 
had evidently been abundant, but w-ere now’ in very bad condition, 
whilst a single Nisoniaden tages suggested a partial second- brood as is 
occasionally, in hot summers, the case with us. Chrysophamifi phlaeas 
was just coming out, so also was Polyommatns anfrarche^ but C. dorilu 
was, though quite abundant, in rather poor condition, quite a large 
number having to be overhauled for a score of good specimens. The 
$ s were somewhat variable, the general tendency being towards 
having dusky, and not bright coppery, fore wings. 1 may add that a 
large number of little Piem napi ab. nrimyr and P. m 2 }ae ab. minors 
were observed, the greater number, however, of these species being 
quite up to the average size. Only two moths attracted attention, vu., 
a specimen or two of Anthrocem six-spotted, and with red 

abdominal belt, on lucerne flowers, and Acidalia Imworata, disturbed 
rather commonly out of the bankside weeds by the side of a clover 
field. A strange contretemps^ occurred just beyond St. Margaret’s Church. 
I had chosen the upper of two apparently main roads as being the most 
promising, and had got some little distance along it when I was 
accosted by a rough -looking individual, whose German I understood as 
little as he followed my English. He knew no I’rench, and exhibited 
a metal ticket taken from his pocket which led me to suppose he was 
a sort of forester, and all I could gather was that the road was for- 
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bidden, or that he wanted two francs, and that if I persisted in going 
along the road, the police station was below. In this predicament I 
took the lower road, with the British intention of getting back to the 
upper as soon as a cross road allowed, but I found none, and did not 
come across the man again. Can any of our Swuss readers tell me 
what was wrong? — J. W. Tutt, 119, Westcombe Hill, S.E. 

Foes of pupje op Nonagria typhs, THNB 0 .--With reference to Mr. 
J. Ovenden’s note {Ent. Eec,j xvi., pp. 294-6) on the wholesale 
destruction of pupse of Eonayria typhae, Thnbg. (arundmh, Fh.), by 
“ mice or voles ” in one spot near Strood last year, it may interest 
him and others to learn that great destruction of pupae of this species 
is carried on in a similar manner every season in a locality in this 
neighbourhood, where I discovered it about four years ago. Although 
I have before now heard the rasping noise made by the insect’s foes 
when engaged in gnawing into the stems of the great reed-mace 
[Typha lati folia] in seaa?ch of pupas, and have done my best to catch 
sight of them at work, I have not as yet succeeded, but am inclined 
to think that in this ease the culprits are neither mice nor voles, but 
common browm rats, which infest the spot. Were it not that some of 
the Typka stems containing pupae are, no doubt, always surrounded by 
water, and therefore free from such attack, it seems to me that the 
insect would inevitably have been exterminated in the locality in 
question, — Eustace R. Bankes, M.A., Norden, Corfe Castle. Jamianf 
%niU 1905. 


ARI ATIO N. 

Variation op Geometers. — On August 81st last I was in Halifax, 
and during the evening paid a visit to Greetland Moor. The night 
was still and close, with thunder in the distance, and Geometers were 
very common, especially Cidaria populata^ C. testata, Lamitia 
didymata, and Hypsipetes elutata. These were all more or less variable, 
the best forms being L. didymata 2 with a very distinct band, and 
some very light forms; (J. teatata with scarcely any dark markings 
outside the band, which was of a dull hesh-colour, and thus stood out 
very distinctly. There is a somewhat similar form figured by Barrett 
(fig. D) ; also several dark forms (fig. E). The H. dittata were of 
the common dark moorland form. The only other insects taken were, 
one Folia ehi ab. olimcea^ on a wall, and one Agrotis lucernea at dusk. 
— W. G. CnuTTEN, 132, Coal Clough Lane, Burnley. Jamiary 6fA, 
1906. 

Aplecta nebulosa ab. robsoni. — I must strongly protest against 
the splitting up of the well-known aberration Aplecta nebulosa ab. 
robsoni. The ab. thorn psoni of Arkle, is at most simply a glorified 
form of ab. robsoni, Collins, and, as such, has been known for years to all 
who have worked Delamere. It is not a new form, and does not require 
a varietal name. When will lepidopterists cease this absurd mania for 
subdividing aberrations ? I might as well begin to coin names for 
about 200 Boarmia repandata ab. conversaria that I have, and which 
show a far greater divergence from the original ab. conversaria than 
doe.v’ this ab. thompsoni from the original ab. robsoni . — Herbert 
Massey, F.E.S., Ivy Lea, Bumage, Didsbury. January 2nd, 1906, 
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:^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Eggs of Lepidoptera. — Aeidalia immorata. — These eggs present 
very few that are not more or less shrunk and shrivelled. The 
following notes, however, can be made. They are ‘SBrnm. long, 
•38mm. wide at broader, about *33mm. at smaller, end, with depth 
of about •28mm. at thinner end, and •31mm. at thicker, being thus 
of usual Geometrid shape. They are longitudinally ribbed, the 
ribs being waved by the alternating secondary ribs. The ribs are 
rather blunt, but the troughs are fairly deep, the secondary ribs are 
not well marked, but quite evident. The ribs are 22-24 in number, 
uniting to smaller numbers at thin end, at the thick end they cross 
one another almost at right angles, in a pattern like engine- turning, 
resulting in a series of round tubercles or knobs at the points of inter- 
section. This is really a modification of the resolution of a network 
into ribs, but produces this curious pattern, not unlike the knobs on a 
Lycasnid egg, but relatively much larger, and on a square, not a 
hexagonal, pattern, but even so, becoming more hexagonal centrally. 
The colour appears to be green, changing to grey-brown, but in some 
with pink spots. The smaller end has a similar knobbed reticulation, 
but less regular, to that on the large end, the micropyle not made out. 
It is, perhaps, necessary to say that the ** knobs ” are rounded eleva- 
tions as of higher points where wa.ves cross, and not the definite added 
structures they appear to he in LycsBiiids. [Eggs laid August 
2Brd, 1900, by a $ taken at Aix-les-Bains, and described September 
4th, 1900.] 

Aeidalia perochraria. — This is a most beautiful object, the netting 
being large, very correctly hexagonal, and markedly black, the deep 
hemispherical cups which occupy the spaces between the netting are 
utieoloured, and have a deep olive-green colour, due to egg-contents, 
under the shading of the network. The network is of rather 
fine lines and looks suspended over the opaline interior, reminding one 
in some degree of the network cocoons of some moths (Plutellids, <fec.). 
The deep, regularly hemispherical cups are certainly unusually deep, 
and, looking at the side of the egg, one looks beneath the black marginal 
line, though the transparent walls of two adjacent cups, adding greatly 
to the impression of the netting being suspended at some distance from 
the egg. The network is very regularly hexagonal, a pentagon here 
and there thrown in, to meet the exigencies of a rounded surface. The 
egg is of typical Geometrid shape, i.e,f it has three unequal diameters, 
and is, further, somewhat tapered to one end. The long diameter is 
•47mm. ; the transverse about -SOmm. at the widest part ; '29mm. at a 
corresponding point towards the narrow end ; the height is about 
•BOmm. at the thick end and •21mm. at the thinner. The netting has 
some fine meshes at the smaller end, which probably represent the 
position of the micropyle. I have not succeeded in getting a good view 
of these, and cannot make out any definite rosette. The diameter of 
a hexagon of the network is about •04mm. [Eggs laid August 22nd, 
1900, by $ taken at Aix-les-Bains, described September 4th, 1900.] — 
T, A, Chapman, M.B.. F.E.S., Betula, Eeigate. 

MelamppehuHtata, — Pale yellow in colour; upper surface very shiny 
to the naked eye; oval in outline, one end {?micropylar) rather squarer 
than its nadir ; almost the whole of the upper surface regularly 
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depressed, the surface very minutely pitted. Length : breadth : height 
apparently about 5:4:3. No further structure to be made out. 
[Laid by $ taken at Chamonix, August 14tb, 1902, described August 
17th, 1902.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Anthrocera eivtilans . — Rather pale yellow ; almost regularly oval 
except for a slight flattening at one end ; length : breadth as about 
5 : 3-|, the height apparently almost equal to width, the egg being very 
full, without any depression, also uniformly yellow throughout, without 
any pale pole as in the eggs of some other Anthrocerids. Surface 
somewhat shiny, apparently finely pitted ; eggs laid regularly in rows 
naturally, often in heaps in confinement. [Egg laid August 18th, 
1902, by a $ from the Mon tan vert.] 

Cramhua conchellm . — Small for size of moth ; oval in outline, except 
that one pole is slightly flatter than its nadir (?micropylar); the length 
: breadth as about 5:4; the longitudinal ribs well marked, four seen 
on uiDper surface when egg is lying fiat on table, faint transverse ribbing 
crossing longitudinal ribs at right angles. Laid loosely. [Eggs laid 
August 19th, 1902, by $ taken same day on Brevent, at about 6700ft.] 

These eggs were described simply with a good hand lens, the only 
apparatus I had with me at the time. — J. W. Tutt. 

Bomnnia rhomboidariaifjemmaria ). — These eggs are laid in batches of 
from 5 to 12 on the small twigs of the foodplant. They are attached to 
one another side to side, leaving the micropylar end uppermost. The egg 
is remarkably beautiful and represents a high stage in the development 
of the Gepmetrid group. Its shape is cylindrical, twice as long as 
broad, and rounded ofi equally suddenly at both ends. In colour it is 
bright arsenic-green when first laid ; three days after patches of pink 
of a glorious shade appear. At the end of seven days the colour of the 
egg was bright pink, slightly mottled with olive-green. On the tenth 
day the whole was a dull slate-colour, and on the 12th day it hatched. 
The egg is beautifully regular in shape, with a hard surface, not shiny, 
except at each rib. These ribs are accurately vertical and horizontal. 
The vertical ribs are very strong and thick. The horizontal ribs are 
very sharp and thin. There are 26 vertical ribs at the equator, only 
fourteen of which run up to the stellate area, and there are 26 trans- 
verse ribs from base to stellate area. The stellate area is truly 
Geoinetrid in form, very large, and consisting of the usual honeycomb 
pittings, with beads at the junction of each rib. These beads are very 
large and very glowing white in this species. The micropyle is fairly 
large in proportion to the egg and has nine curvilinear petals rapidly 
descending to the central crater. The measurements of the egg are 
given in mm., those of the micropyle in /x/i. (micro mm.), and are as 
follows : Egg — total length, •54mm. ; total breadth, •27mm. ; 
diameter of stellate area, •24mm. Micropyle — diameter, SO/x/x.; 
longest petal, 24/x/x. ; shortest petal, 23/x/i. ; diameter of central crater, 
2‘5/xju. [Described under f'" obj. lens with 12^^ lens eye-piece on 
August 4th, 1900.] 

Zeuzera pyrina, — This egg is laid in a very irregular manner, 
pushed by the ovipositor into crevices in the bark, and so frequently 
crushed out of shape. In such cases the eggs are laid in a mass, but 
where there is more room they are laid in long strings of from eight to 
ten, some of them attached end to end, some side to side, and some 
even end to side. In all cases they are a little crushed. The egg is 
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remarkably small and elementary, closely resembling those of the 
Tortrieids, Adelids, and (Eeophorids. Its shape is a very irregular 
oval, tapering slightly towards the mieropylar end. In colour it is 
yellowish-salmon, brightening to light cream at the mieropylar end. 
It is flaccid, irregular, with shining surface irregularly divided into 
4-, 5-, or 6-sided polygons by fairly sharp ribbing. This ribbing, how- 
ever, becomes smoother and more curvilinear towards the thick end of 
the egg, and finally vanishes. Towards the mieropylar end fifteen 
cells come up to the stellate area (the area immediately round the 
micropyle). This area is itself very irregular, and consists of two 
much- broken rings of polygonal cells marked out by semi-transparent 
ribs, which thicken externally, and gradually pass into the ordinary 
ceils of the body of the egg. The micropyle is also very irregular and 
remarkably small, even smaller than one of the average cells on the 
body of the egg. The outline of each cell of the rosette which forms 
the micropyle is more rectilinear than is the case in more advanced 
groups, which gives these cells a triangular appearance. These cells 
usually number fourteen, but are sometimes irregularly combined in 
pairs so as to give the appearance, under low power, of being only 
seven in number. The ribbed margins of these cells meet at the very 
centre of the micropyle, and form a conspicuous crater. The following 
are the measurements of the different parts of the egg : — Total length 
l*282mm. Total breadth (a) at centre *74mm.; {b) at rounded end 
•74mm.; (c) at mieropylar end .54mm. Diameter of stellate area 
•154mm. The mieropylar measurements made in micro- millimetres 
(lOOOO/Aju. = 1mm.) are as follows: Micropyle — greatest diameter 
51‘5/iju.., shortest diameter 43*5ftft., longest petal 25/AjiA., shortest petal 
12*5/x/x., central crater 9*8ja/A. The average size of diameter of cell on 
body of egg is 65-3/ifi.. [Described under objective lens with 
(Zeiss) eyepiece (very high magnification) on September 11th, 1900.] 
— (Rev.) R. Freeman, M.A., Prescot, Lancashire. 

Larva of Brenthis thore at hibernating stage. — The larva is 
in this stage 5mm. long, a little retracted, can vary from 4mm. to 
6*6mm. ; when contracted looks very short and thick, the approxima- 
tion of spines and hairs making them seem part of the solid larva. 
Colour black, with a row of subdorsal yellow marks. There are three 
rows of spines down each side, and the yellow marks are between the 
1st and 2nd rows (1st row of spines being the subdorsal one, 8rd mar- 
ginal) . The marks occur two on prothorax, one each on meso- and meta- 
thorax, and one each on 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th abdominals. The thoracics 
are small and whitish (very faint lemon -yellow), those on the abdomen 
are largest in front, and are almost orange, and each has a depressed or 
dark dot centrally, legs black, prolegs with the soft part greenish-grey. 
A careful examination of the spines and tubercles shows that they are 
tail pyramidal horns or warts clothed with eight or ten bristles, 
each on its own separate raised conical base, and with one, little 
larger than the others, as a terminal spine. Then there are lower 
raised bosses with hairs (Aretiid in character), and further hairs 
separate from the warts that might be secondary tubercles or merely 
skin-hairs. The tali horns are — first a subdorsal one, that appears to 
be i+ii conjoined, then a supraspiracular one that seems to be iii, and 
a subspiracular one that is v, or iv-f v. These three are of almost 
identical size and aspect ; vi seems to be represented by an Arctian 
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wart with eight or nine hairs ; vii is a corneous plate with tweh'e or four- 
teen hairs at base of prolegs. On the 1st and 2nd abdominals are, below 
V, two smaller Arctian warts (vi and vii ?), one above the other, and 
then a small ventral wart of three or four hairs. On the 7th, the arrange- 
ment is the same, except that the ventral wart has one good hair and 
a minute accessory, and there is a single hair between it and vii (?) ; 
the 8th is practically identical, but the warts a little reduced. On each 
abdominal segment the skin-hairs (secondary tubercles) are all behind the 
main circle of horns and warts ; dorsally are 4, arranged as though 
they were the trapezoidals, but they are all dorsal to i + ii. Between 
i+ii and iii and down to just below the spiracles are others; there are 
hardly any ventrally, except as accessory to the ventral tubercle. The 
prothoracic plate is very small, but has a tall pyramid on each side and 
rather in front of it, apparently attached to it, as if a development of 
the front angle of the plate ; immediately behind the plate are two 
small warts ; below the plate on each side are successively three 
(Arctian) warts, the spiracle being behind and a little above the middle 
one. The 2hd and 3rd thoracics have a large dorsal pju’amid on each 
side of the middle line, fixed together by a narrow black chitinous slip, 
behind which are a pair of strong solitary hairs, and others behind the 
main transverse line of warts appear to be symmetrical. The line of 
warts, after the first large one, consists of four (Arctian) warts, of which 
the fourth is double, or has a small accessory one in front of it. These 
two segments have, however, another pair of pyramids ; these are w^ell 
in front of the main transverse line, and are a little outside the main 
pair, in fact, just outside the first (Arctian) wart. The 9th and 10th 
abdominals are not easily distinguished as to what belongs to each ; 
there is on the 9th a pair of tail pyramids, a pair of small (Arctian) warts, 
and (on the 9th), ventrally, a small wart and a hair or two. The anal 
plate is densely black, square, and has on each side a tali pyramid 
(unless this belongs to the 9th), [From larvas received from Mr. St. 
Quintin, who will probably give biological details in due course. Refe- 
rence may be made to vol. xvi., pp. 236 et seq,, pi. ix and x, for figures 
and description of the egg and newly-hatched larva.] — T, A. Chapmax, 
M.D., Betula, Reigate. Jmvuai'yl^th, 1905. 

A QUESTION AS TO THE PUPAL SUSPENSION OF PoLYOMJMATUS CORYDON, — 

Mr. Lowe sends me two pupa-cases of Polyommatus corydon, and asks 
me to say what light they throw on the question as to whether the 
pupa is suspended or lies free on the ground. The authorities, led by 
Mr. Tutt, apparently say that it lies free and unattached, whilst Mr. 
Lowe feels pretty certain that these particular specimens were 
suspended, though they were shaken loose in travelling home. The 
pupae present no trace oi ever having had a girth ; the anal extremity 
is rounded and possesses a good many short straight hairs, but none of 
them hooked in the ordinary way of the cremastral hairs in pupae that 
are attached to silken pads. It is quite certain, therefore, that if by 
suspended we mean attached to a silken pad by a girth and a cremaster, 
these pupae are not suspended, but quite free and unattached. But 
this is not the whole story. When the pupae reached me one had still 
attached to the anal extremity the cast larval skin, from the other the 
larval skin was loose, but had evidently been recently attached precisely 
as the other was. Anteriorly, these skins were somewhat dilated to 
receive the ends of the pupae, and were still longer than broad (5mm. 
and 2mm.). It was obvious that the cremastral hairs enabled the 
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Tounded end of the pupa to maintain an attachment to, or entangle- 
ment with, the front of the larval skin, which was to this extent not 
cast, and embraced the posterior end of the pupa. That this attach- 
ment was tolerably firm, is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Lowe had 
tied a thread round these skins and so restored to the pups what he 
had seen to be their natural state of suspension, and that the connection 
held, not only till after the emergence of the imagines, but afterwards, 
in one case, till it reached me, in the other till it was en route. Un- 
fortunately, the thread had, to a considerable degree, altered the aspect 
of the free end of the empty larva-skin. I entertain, however, little 
doubt that the larva-skin maintains a slight attachment to the 
surface on which it rests for pupation, slight, but usually sufficient 
to last for the shorl} period the insect is in pupa. This method 
of false suspension obtains in several Satyrids ; my memory is not 
clear as to whether I have seen it in some Lycsenids. These P. corydon 
pup^e were from the Stelvio, and it would be interesting to know whether 
the pupal habits in this respect are everywhere the same. Hellins 
describes the larva of P. hellaryiia as going underground to pupate, and if 
unable to do so as making a slight cocoon amongst the leaves of the food- 
plant. Eiihl says (authority not quoted), that P. corydon buries itself in 
the ground and makes no girth. The typical habit then is to bury itself, 
but if forced to remain above ground it probably spins a slight cocoon, 
and in each case the empty larva-skin remains attached to the pupa and 
affords it some fixity and steadiness, and may frequently retain it in a 
quasi-suspended position should the larval crochets retain any hold, as 
they probably usually do when the larva is reduced to the cocoon 
expedient, or meet with any other web of silk. — T. A. Chapman, 
M.D., Betula, Eeigate. December 8th, 1904. 

I should like to add one word to Dr. Chapman’s interesting 
investigations re pupin of Polyommatus corydon. The larvas taken by 
me at the Stelvio, were all crawling in the dust on the road itself, and 
I saw others. The dust was thick on the road, and the larvae left deep 
tracks and were themselves coated with dust. They may, therefore, 
have been seeking a place to bury themselves, and removed by me to 
the larva-cage, pupated under unlooked for conditions, to which they 
adapted themselves. — Prank E. Lowe, Guernsey. December 8th, 1904. 

4¥URRENT notes. 

British entomologists “who take their walks abroad,” will be 
interested to know that Herr Gabriel Hofner, Wolfsberg, Kamten, 
Austrian Tyrol, has published a work entitled Die Schmetterlinye 
Kdrntem, which deals with the Lepidoptera of Oarinthia, and which 
should be of great service to any entomologist visiting that particular 
corner of the Tyrol. The work costs 4 marks, which amount should 
be remitted direct to Herr Hofner, at the address given above. 

Thanks to Messrs, Bankes, Ovenden, Whittle, and others, we were 
able to get photographs and descriptions of many ova, larvae and pupge 
of the “ plume ” moths last year. It is difficult, however, to make 
out. the details of the eggs when in dtii, and a fresh lot of photographs 
giving more detail is badly wanted. Eggs or larvae and pupas for 
photographing should be sent to Mr. A. E. Tonge, Aincroft, Eeigate, 
and those for description to Mr. A. W. Bacot, 154, Lower Clapton 
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Road, London, N.E., or to Mr. A Sieh, Corney House, Chiswick. At 
present Dr. Chapman is on the continent, and material should not be 
sent to him until his return. If as much work is done by our field- 
helpers as last year, our account of the “ plumes” wnll be the most 
complete of any group of British lepidoptera yet attempted. 

The Entomoloffisches Jahrbiich for 1905 contains its usual amount 
of entomological material to suit various tastes, from the general 
monthly hints on field-work for the coleopterist to the description 
of new aberrations of lepidoptera. There is nothing really in the 
book that specially belongs to 1904, nor anything that has any 
scientific value beyond the usual matter to be found in magazines, 
6.//., “Lepidoptera collected in Styria in 1902,” “ List of the Liparids, 
Saturniids, Drepanulids and Cymatophorids of Chemnitz,” “Varieties 
and aberrations of Triphaeyia comes,*' “ Lepidoptera taken in the 
neighbourhood of Prague,” “ Coleoptera of Frankish Switzerland,” 

“ Coleoptera of Thuringia,” etc. A very poor section is the “ Ento- 
mological book-list ” for the year — this includes a large number of 
“ price lists ” of various dealers, notices of the proceedings of one or 
two societies, and not a single book of real scientific value. The 
compiler evidently knows nothing about the best entomological books 
published in 1904. The Jahrbmh is an excellent sample of the mixed 
medley that appeals to the collector all over the world, and that serves 
the scientific man’s purpose for a detail or two of variation or geographi- 
cal distribution if he just remembers where to put his hand on them 
when he wants them. One suspects, however, that like most of the 
contents of our transactions and magazines, these sink largely into 
the vast area of forgottenness, there being far too few people at work 
in classifying these facts before they become too overwhelming, and 
in rescuing the grains of wheat from the bushels of ohafi in which 
most of the facts are buried. 

The appearance of a second edition of Davenport’s Statistical 
Methods-', &c., is some proof that the correct handling of biological 
statistics is now practised by a by no means small number of students. 
This edition embodies many of the newer methods of Professor Karl 
Pearson, with a summary of some of the results gained by them. The 
volume contains almost everything that is required by anyone entering 
upon any statistical enquiry on any biological subject, especially 
variation. The first chapter is on how to measure objects, and 
describes succinctly and accurately how one should proceed, defines 
terminology, explains measuring instruments, and refers to useful tables 
and calculating machines. The second chapter treats on the methods 
of dealing with the data obtained, and the third elaborates the results, 
with a good deal of mathematical detail. The next, on “ Correlated 
variability,” is illustrated by detailed examination of actual instances, 
such as “ eye colours,” “ Mendel’s law of inheritance,” &c. A resum.^ 
of “ Some results of statistical biological methods of study” is given 
in chapter v, amongst which we notice “ Seriations of wing dimensions 
of Thy reus abbottii/* “ Number of eye-spots on wings of Epinephele," 
“ Number of spots on different species of Fapilio** “Breadth of wing 
of Strenia clathrata," “ Variation in asexually produced offspring in 
AphidaeE The references to all these instances may be found in the 

* Statistical Methods, with special reference to Biological Variation. By C. B. 

Davenport. Second edition, revised. London : Chapman and Hall, 1904, 
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appended bibliography. More than the remaining half of the book 
(116 out of 223pp.) is occupied by tables required for various calcula- 
tions. Some of these could doubtless be found elsewhere, but it is a 
great convenience to have them ail brought together; some are 
specially calculated for this work. The volume is siich a collection of 
all that is useful and convenient to the statistical biological student, 
that WG may reasonably describe it as indispensable. 

Mr. J, B. Tomlin adds [Ent. Mo, Maij.) the beetle, Silranm 
mercator, Fauvel, to the British list on the strength of specimens taken 
by Mr. E. A. Atmore at King’s Lynn. 

The Rev. E. IST. Bloomfield records the capture of Leucama favieolor 
ab. rufa and Whittleia retiella at Henley, in Suffolk. The latter species 
is recorded as Psyche [Epichnopteryx) reticella^ a reminiscence of the 
entomological dark ages. 

A very pleasant social evening was spent on Saturday, February 
5th, at Delamere,” South Woodford, by some of the members of 
the South London Entomological Society, w^hen Mr. A. Harrison was 
the host. The guests arrived between 4 and 5.30 p.m., and, after tea 
had been served by Mrs. Harrison, an enjoyable time was passed in 
looking over Messrs. Harrison and Main’s joint collection and splendid 
library. Supper was served at 7.30, among the guests present being 
Messrs. R. Adldn, F. Noad Clark, S. Edwards, H. Main, R. South, 
H. eJ. Turner, J. Tutt, W. West, etc. After supper a great many 
entomological matters were informally discussed. 

The 28t/i Anmial Report and Proceed inys of the Lancashire ayyi 
Clmhire Entomological Society (price 2s., from the Secretary, 104, 
Liverpool Road, Birkdale) shows the continued activity of this society. 
Mr. S. J. Capper remains the president, and Mr. Sopp, the secretary, 
has two helpers in Messrs. Tomlin and W. D. Harrison. The annual 
address this year was read by Mr. R. Tait, and took the form of an 
interesting account of A Lepidopterist’s Work during 1904.” Two 
papers, ‘‘ The Callipers of Earwigs,” and “ A Preliminary List of the 
Orthoptera of Lancashire and Cheshire,” by E. J. Burgess Sopp, are 
interesting, and the latter is of the greatest value as forming a basis 
for the study of this section of the local fauna. 


^OOK NOTICE. 

Ignorance about British butterflies. — We are thinking of pub- 
lishing a new book, A Natural History of British Butterflies^ in 
monthly or bi-monthly parts. To complete our knowledge of the 
life-histories we should be thankful for descriptions, notes, material 
(living or dead), relating to the following points ; — Pamphila sylvanus 
— pupa. Thywelieiis thawnas — egglaying, egg. T. actaeon — egglaying, 
egg. Nisoniades tages — puparium, pupa, egglaying, egg. Chryso- 
plmnus phlaeas—eggloiymg, Calloph'ys rubi — egg. Theda w-albimi — 
larva, pupa, pupation. T. py-imi — egglaying, egg. Zephyrm hetulae 
—habits of larva. Z, quercus — egglaying. Folyommatm corydon — 
habits of larva, larva, pupa. P. hellargm — egglaying. P. icarus — 
egglaying, etc. Any information will be thankfully received, however 
unimportant or small in amount it may seem. Also any county list 
(with authorities) for all species : Hesperid, Theclid, Ghrysophanid, 
Polyommatid, Melitaeid, etc. — J. W. Tutt. 
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Transparency in Wings of Lepidoptera. 

Syntonaid & Ithomiine models with their mimics from the 
Potaro District of British Guiana. 
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Transparency in wings of Lepidoptera {iritk plate). 

By WILLIAM J. KAYE, F,E.S. 

This is a phenomenon that has been observed somewhere or other 
by every lepidopterist. The bee-like hawk-moths, Remaris fiicifornih 
and Remaris tityus, the Sedidae or ^^yeriidae^ and, to a less extent, 
Sinlosnma mendica in the $ , will be at once recalled by every British 
entomologist. But no idea can be gained as to the widespread occur- 
rence of transparency until one comes to South America. Nowhere 
else in the world is the phenomenon so marked or does it occur in so 
many families or subfamilies. It there occurs in some form or other 
in every butterfly family, viz,, Papilionidae, Erycinidae, Satyridae, 
Nymphalidae, Resperiidae, as well as in the Sphinyidae, Syntomidae, 
Arctiidae, Geometridae, Zyyaenidae, Pyralidae, Rypsidae, Castniidae, 
and JEyeriidae, It is, however, remarkable that, so far, clear-winged 
bee-like Sphmyidae are not known from the region. 

In the Sphmyidae and Zyyaenidae one finds greater development 
towards transparency in other countries, notably in North America, 
Europe, and in India, while the Syntomidae, for their numbers, have 
developed the tendency far more in the tropics of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere than in the West, but even though the character is less general in 
this family, in South America, and occurs in a smaller percentage of the 
forms, it is, in certain instances, far moi*e complete than in any old 
world species. The general questions of transparency seem to be : 
(1) Why has it come about ? (2) How has it come about ? The first 
is probably far more easily ansvrered in a general way than the second. 
Without doubt, transparency in many forms offers protection to those 
species that develop it. It may be that one species develops transparency 
to be like many another insect that is already transparent, and thus gains 
protection by entering a Miiilerian association. In another, a hawk- 
moth assimilates a bee and a Batesian mimetic resemblance is made, 
the moth escaping under the guise of an unpalatable bee. Again, a 
Syntomid moth is like a fly or wasp, and a clear- winged .^geriid derives 
the same protection. 

There is probably, however, a third reason why it is beneficial for 
certain lepidoptera to become transparent. By losing their scales 
some insects could become more powerful on the wing and thus in 
themselves rely on more protection from birds and bats. A ridged 
surface, such as is presented by a scaled wing, must offer more resistance 
to the air than a comparatively smooth surface. In the case of the 
transparent Hemarine hawk-moths, probably both the rapid flight 
and the resemblance to a bee were caused by the simple process 
of losing and modifying the scales. I have already mentioned how 
many species have apparently become transparent so as to conform to 
other species that were already transparent — species that have entered 
a Miiilerian association of transparent-winged forms — but, primarily, 
the models or earliest transparent members of the group must have 
adopted this phase for very different reasons. In certain cases, such 
as Methona confusa, in ihe ItJiomiinde, the transparency has, coupled with 
the intense black margin and transverse bars, probably given the insect a 
more pronounced conspicuousness and offensive look. In other cases, 
such as those in the genus Itlwmia, transparency has given them a more 
or less inconspicuous aspect on the wing, so that they do not convey 

Apeil 16th, 1906. 
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any particular shape or pattern, and, at a very short distance, become 
obliterated. Coupled with the transparency, it is to be noted that they 
carry the abdomen held far back into the hindwings, and thus render it 
doubly difficult for any enemy to deliver attack successfully. This habit 
of raising the abdomen has spread into almost all the Ithomiine genera, 
besides some Danaines and Heliconiines, where transparency has not 
yet been developed. In case (2), already referred to, Batesian mimics 
or cases of protective resemblance are extremely varied. Besides hawk- 
moths being like bees, Sesiids, Syntomids and Arctiids, like flies, 
gnats and wasps, we have Acrseas, which resemble their sandy sur- 
roundings, and it becomes tolerably clear how, in the first place, the 
insects we term the models in a protected group assumed transparency. 
There are, however, certain cases which do not readily suggest an 
explanation. Why should a rapidly-flying Hesperiid, such as Enthens 
vitreits, be developing transparency ‘? It is more than likely that before 
it became transparent it had an already extremely rapid flight, as have 
its completely-scaled near relatives. Again, why should the Erycinids 
of the genus Zeonia be transparent ? They are extremely conspicuous 
wffien at rest on a leaf with all the wings spread out, and on the wing 
they are so swift that it is impossible to follow them. Has their 
rapid flight been accelerated by a loss of scales ? Possibly it has, yet 
the near relatives of the genus Diorrhma also have a %"ery rapid flight, 
and are almost completely scaled. Some members of Diorrhina are, how- 
ever, developing a transparent tendency. It would be scarcely possible to 
say if one or other ’were the faster unless the diflerence be very great, but 
there is a possibility that a small advantage gained by the diaphanous or 
semi-diaphanous species is sufficient to be a help in the struggle 
against enemies. While it is possible to account for some cases of 
transparency, it is very obscure, in other cases, w’hat could have given rise 
to diaphanous wings, more particularly wings that have patches only 
transparent, unless they are thereby made more eflacive at a short 
distance than they otherwise w^ould be, or are in a transition stage to 
complete transparency. The Syntomids, Agyrta inidlia^ Agyrta dux, 
or Eiwtjra coelestina, are certainly not at ail inconspicuous when on the 
wing, and, if one of these has been a model, as one surmises, it has 
been one to which species might converge ; but there does not appear 
to be any plausible argument as to why this special characteristic 
should have become so marked. It is probable, however, that once 
other species had been brought within the influence of the dominant 
species, whichever it was, that they, by their especial structure, could 
become more transparent than their model, and that what was 
originally a not very marked feature became developed by the action 
of mimicry. I utterly fail to see how Mr. A. H. Thayer’s theory of 
eflacive coloration (Trans. Ent. Sac. Lond., p. 5B8, 1903) can apply 
to the brilliant coloration of Ayyrta micilia, which is as brilliant on 
the wing as in the cabinet. 

To look at some other Syntomids we find the case very diflerent. 
In British Guiana, Aetliria leucaspis, Aethria daltha and Sesiura 
maraydina fly together in the sunshine, their resemblance to one 
another being extraordinarily close, and one immediately regards them 
as a Mullerian group, with one or other as the dominant member, 
dominant by being most distasteful and most abundant. That 
member is undoubtedly Aethria - leiicaspis, as the proportion of each 
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species is about as follows: Aethria leueaspis, 90%; AetJina daltha, 4%; 
Sedura siiiampdina, 6%. But there is no difficulty in suggesting why 
A, leiicaspiff became transparent if it were the first of the trio so to 
become. The abdomen is brilliantly coloured with metallic green, and 
the anal segment has a tuft of crimson. If the scaling that once existed 
on the wings was not very conspicuous, nor of a warning nature, it 
probably detracted from the highly warning colour of the abdomen, 
but, by a nearly complete loss of scales on the wings, the abdomen has 
been made considerably more conspicuous, and the insect is probably 
rendered more immune and serves as a greater warning than it would 
otherwise have done. It is, of course, beyond the scope of this paper to 
enter into the why and wherefore of the transparency of every species, or 
even to all the cases of grouped transparent species where the phase was 
only developed by one, or perhaps two, species in the first instance, the re- 
mainderhaving conformed to the type. Where a large group is concerned 
one may be at fault in considering this or that species as the dominant 
or type form, when all speculative reasons as to what gave rise to 
transparency must be worse than useless. The chief reasons, however, 
that I believe to have given rise to transparency have already been 
laid before you, and recapitulated are these : (1) Increased conspicuous- 
ness and warning colour; (2) the reverse — greater concealment or 
effacement ; (3) increased speed on the wing. With regard to (2) one 
might inquire, if effacement be the object of one transparent member 
of a group, why not for all ? The answer is probably that, wuth the 
aid of an already transformed member, the effacive coloration will be 
developed very much quicker, and that mimicry must be held to have 
had at least a share of the influence. Moreover, if the ' group had 
attained large dimensions, any fresh arrival in the neighbourhood 
would be transformed to its ranks in less time than if natural selection 
were working on pure effacement alone. 

I now pass from argument to fact and come to the second 
part of my paper — How has transparency arisen?” From my 
own research, and from the research of others, many means 
have been revealed to attain this end. As to precisely how many 
different methods have been employed, it is not yet known. [ 
Avill say at once that it was owing to Professor Poulton’s valuable 
paper in Tram^. Linn. Sue. L(md., 1898, on “Natural Selection, 
the Cause of Mimetic Eesemblance and Common Warning Colours,” 
that I was fired to inquire into the causes that bring about trans- 
parency. In the Professor’s paper a section is devoted to this 
phenomenon, and Methona confusa and Thjjndia psidii^ members of 
the subfamily It/ioiniinae, are compared with Itima ilione and Ituna 
plienarete, members of the subfamily Dajiainae, The microscopic 
examination was made on the apical area of the forewings and revealed 
a completely different method in the two subfamilies, and a slightly 
different method even between the two Ithomiines. The latter were 
found to have two differently-shaped lots of scales, alternating with 
one another, but in the transparent area the narrow scales had become 
hairs and the broader scales much reduced in size. In the Danaime 
only scales of one shape were present, and, in the transparent portion, 
the scales were simply less numerous but not altered in shape. 

Following up his research the Professor examined the Pierine, 
Disinorphia orke, certain Castniids, and certain Pericopid-Hypsids, all 
of which fall into the transparent group, of which, doubtless, Ituna 
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ilioyie and Methona confma already examined, are the models. In the 
Dismorphia the transparent portion shows the scales reduced in size 
only, the numbers not being reduced nor the shape altered. In the 
Hypsids, all species of the genus Antlwymjza have the shape, numbers, 
and disposition of the scales the same, and transparency is effected by 
the scales themselves becoming transparent. In remarkable contrast 
with this, Hyelosia tireda^ also a Hypsid, shows the scales greatly reduced 
in number as well as being transparent, and also set up on edge to a 
certain extent. The last species to be examined by Professor Poulton 
were certain of the Castniidae, Several transparent species were 
examined, and all had the same arrangement. The scales are not 
reduced in size, and but little in number. The shape is simplified and 
the pigment is lost. The scales are also set steeply up on edge. 

Several papers have been written on the pigment in lepidopterous 
scales, and some of these indirectly touch on transparency. Such are 
Mr. A, G. Mayer’s “ Development of the wing-scales and their pig- 
ment in butterflies and moths ” (see Museum of Comp, ZooL at 
Harvard Coll., Camb., U.8,A.),MidJ}v. T. A. Chapman’s “Notes on 
Mr. Mayer’s paper” {Ent. Rec.^ ix., pp. 78-79). In a paper, however, 
by Mr. E. W. Wake Bow'ell {Ent, Eec,, ix., pp. 271-278), on the 
“ Scales of the European Zygaenides/’ the shape and disposition of the 
scales are discussed, and the question of transparency and its develop- 
ment is unconsciously dealt with. I say unconsciously because of the 
statement that “As usual, the scales of the lower wings are less 
highly specialized than those of the upper.” This, as I shall show 
later on, is the converse of what has and is taking place. Mr. Bowell 
finds that the trifid, bifid, or quadrifid scales of the forewing are more 
specialized than the strap-shaped smooth scales of the hindwing, 
which practically means that the fore wing once had simple scales and 
has developed elaborate scales. One need only look at a very 
completely transparent hindwing covered with minute hairs to see 
the impossibility of such an argument. When I began to write this 
paper I had a vague recollection of having seen a paper on the scales 
of the bee-hawk moths, but a perusal of the most likely literature has 
failed to reveal it, so at the risk of recapitulation, I will give a few 
details of these interesting Sphingids. 

In Hemaris fuciforinis the scales in the transparent portion are fairly 
closely packed together on emergence from the pupa but have lost 
some of their pigment, and some are semi-transparent, but as the 
sockets are very weak and the scales themselves rather elevated, they 
quickly wear off and natural selection will probably not work any 
further to make the now fugitive scales themselves transparent. In 
all the species of Hem avis I have examined the same means is adopted,, 
except that in some species notably in H, from North America, 
the scales are not nearly so elevated and, therefore, not so likely to 
brush off, and one might expect that the scales themselves might be 
more transparent, yet this does not appear to be so. In Hemaris 
radians^ from Japan, the scales in the transparent area are apparently 
considerably more transparent, at any rate in the interspaces between 
the nervures, but I have been unable to examine a well-scaled 
specimen. In CepJwnodes hylas the transparency of the scales has 
developed to a considerable extent, but I have only been able to 
examine specimens with a few scattered scales still left on the 
membrane. {To he concluded,) 
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Clay-loaded Paper and Scientific Publications. 

By SELWYN IMAGE, M.A., F.E.S. 

Professor Poulton, in his presidential address to the Entomological 
Society of London, on January 18th last, made some strong remarks 
upon the use of clay-loaded paper for scientific publications. The 
Editor of The> Record has asked me to give him a note on the matter, 
which I do not willingly only but delightedly. For many a day some 
of us artists have been crying out against the use of these papers for 
anything but the most ephemeral purposes. It is a great encourage- 
ment that here at last is science joining art in her outcry. Perhaps 
somebody now will begin to listen. 

Professor Poulton minces no words, and T cannot do better than 
quote a few of them. “ I refer especially,” he says, “ ‘to the so-called 
art papers.’ Their opaque, white, polished surfaces, which yield the 
most successful ‘ half-tone’ and ‘three-colour’ printings, are at present 
only possible by means of a veneer of china clay. Dust it is, and we, 
are assured by experts that not many years will pass before it succumbs 
to the fate, which the highest authority tells us is in store for dust 
.... Every Fellow of this Society will agree that an age producing 
scientific records, which cannot be made to endure, is an age to be 
rightly scorned by the generations of the future .... This is a 
matter so important that it ought not to be left to the President of 
your Society to sound the 'warning. It is a matter which it would 
have been well if the Eoyal Society and the British Association had 
taken up years ago .... I know no producer, scientific or other, 
whose self-respect would suffer the employment of materials, however 
good the effect, however low the cost, which would not last say five- 
and -twenty years.” 

Now five-and-twenty years is a time appallingly short. Professor 
Poulton says that he is speaking on the authority of experts. Prom 
one point of view I most azffently hope that his experts are accurate to 
the letter. To any one who knows what the qualities of good paper 
are, these loaded papers are hideous to the eye and unpleasant to the 
touch ; so that, whether they will last or will not last, one would 
rejoice to see them swept out of the land. If the Professor’s time 
limit is right, some of us will fortunately live to see them swept out of 
it. But here I must be honest and confess that I, too, for the purposes 
of this note, have been to an expert — one of the first in London — and 
that I have come away from him not quite so jubilant as I had hoped. 
No pressure of mine could bring my friend to assert that there was 
evidence that these papers would in time drop to dust for a certainty. 
But the chances that they would were, he was prepared to say, very 
great. Well, and if at the moment we can see our way to going no 
further than my cautious friend will go, is that not far enough ? Is 
anybody, for serious work, not meant for the passing hour, content to 
sit quiet and run such a risk ? 

But further. These loaded papers are forced upon us mainly in 
support of half-tone blocks and the three-colour process. Half-tone 
blocks, we are told, cannot be printed satisfactorily on any other than 
loaded paper. Undoubtedly this is true. If anybody can invent a 
good non-loaded paper upon -which they can be printed, he may rely 
upon a fortune in a week. But the obvious answer is, why use half- 
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tone blocks at all for serious and permanent work, seeing that the risk 
is, at the least, so great ? These half-tone blocks in their results are 
not really such superlatively fine things that we must have them at 
any cost. For scientific illustrations they are at any rate not better 
than carefully executed line process-blocks, which can be printed on any 
reasonable paper. As I write, the second volume of Dr. August Weis- 
mann’s The Evolution Theory Lies open before me at page 246. Will it 
be maintained that the line process-block illustration on this page, of 
galls on a twig and a leaf, is an inferior thing to the half-tone block of 
the crustacean on page 242 ? From an artistic point of view it most 
assuredly is not ; and I venture to- say that, from a scientific point of 
view, everything that could be required for accuracy or charm in the 
crustacean could be given by a fine drawing made for the line process - 
block.'*' 

But how does the matter stand in regard to the three-colour process? 
If it is stated that illustrations in this method cminothQ printed on any 
but clay-loaded paper, the statement is exaggerated. They can be 
printed on such paper most easily, and, unless special care be taken, 
most effectively ; that is all. When everything is said and done, how- 
ever, so far as colour goes colo types are a great deal better than three - 
colour-process illustrations. Yes, it may be replied, but how much 
more expensive I That depends. Certainly up to 500, possibly up to 
1000, the difference in price between the two methods for monochrome 
illustrations would be infinitesimal, and for coloured ones would not 
be prohibitive. The cheapness of the three-colour process comes in 
when you run into many thousands ; and for the best kind of scientific 
works there is not, alas ! this demand. Moreover, the cry for cheap- 
ness is not the only cry worth heeding, and if your work, as Professor 
Poulton says, is going shortly to perish, or, as my cautious expert 
friend says, is very probably going to perish, a wise rnan will think 
twice before he welcomes even cheapness at such a risk. 

Only one word more. I have alluded to Dr. Weismann’s book on 
evolution, recently published by Mr. Edward Arnold. It is a work of 
the highest importance, but it is no easy matter reading it. You want 
everything to help you in reading it, that your attention may be un- 
divided. What actually happens ? You take one of the volumes in 
your hand, and every few minutes you have to shift it about or to put 
it down, so vilely does its weight make you ache. And the reason of 
this weight lies in the fact that it is printed throughout on clay- loaded 
paper. And the reason of its being so printed is that some of the 
illustrations up and down it may be half-tone blocks. I say frankly 
that these illustrations could have been done by another process just 
as well ; and that the annoyance and inconvenience caused by this 
half-tone process in a book of this importance, we ought never to be 
called upon to put up with. 


* Perhaps even a more obvious iustance is on page 178, where the larva of 
Besia $teUatarum is a half-tone, and that of Smerinthus ocellatm a line process- 
block. 


The Basses- Alpes and Hautes-Alpes in July {uitk plate). 

By W. G. SHELDON. 

(Concluded from p. 67.) 

On July 17th, we left Digne for that portion of the Hautes-Alpes 
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around the valley of the river Guil ; Mr. Tutt has given an account of 
the district in August, see Ent, Becord, vol. xii., pp. 226-229 ; 258-262 ; 
818-320. The scenery in this valley is very grand, amongst the best 
in the Alps that I have seen, and the collecting good, especially for 
the higher mountain species. Our experience in the diligence, down 
the Gorge of Queyras, was an exciting one, for the Jehu, thanks to a 
skin full of wine, was in fine form ; the road, w^hich in places is very 
steep, turns here and there almost at right angles, with absolutely no 
protection but a lo’w parapet to prevent a flying leap into the limpid 
waters of the Guil, many hundreds of feet below. Our feelings as 
the lumbering diligence madly raced down the slopes towards these 
bends, were vivid, for the slightest stumble of one of the horses would 
have meant the end of all things so far as we were concerned, and we 
had noticed before starting that each of the three horses bore un- 
mistakeable evidences that they were no strangers to a tumble; 
however, we eventually arrived in safety at the bottom, but future 
travellers might do worse than to critically examine the driver at 
Guillestre before starting, and, if evidences of hilarity are discernible, 
to take a ]private carriage. We settled for three days at the comfort- 
able little Hotel ‘‘ Puy Cot,” under the walls of the grand old fortress 
of Chateau Queyras ; Baedeker is silent respecting the past of this old 
Chateau, but it played an important part in the religious wars with 
the Yaudois, and is now the dep6t of a battalion of Chasseurs 
des Alpes,” whose ‘‘reveille” regularly woke us up at 2 o’clock a.m. 
The village and Chateau of Queyras are very picturesquely situated 
in the centre of the valley of the Guil, at an altitude of about 4500ft. ; 
on each side of them the mountains rise very steeply for a further height 
of 4000 or 5000ft. I do not think the district has been 'worked for 
Bhopalocera, except during August by Mr. Tutt, and we expected to 
get ne-w experience. Perhaps the most unexpected species observed 
was Euchloe eaphenoides, fairly abundant, generally distributed, and 
not in bad condition ; this in the middle of July ; one example I 
netted at an elevation of at least 5500ft. Then again Coenonympha 
dorus was a common and widely distributed species ; I do not think it 
has previously been recorded from the Hautes- Alpes. 

Down the valley towards Guillestre, and on the lower slopes, there 
is fair collecting, specimens in swarms, but of comparatively few 
species. Here Erebia Ivjea was in hundreds, E. euryale in thousands, 
each species typical in form, and flying on the same slopes ; one 
wonders where, under these conditions, the supposed identity of the 
two as species comes in ? BrentJiis ino in fair numbers, was observed 
for the first time ; much more numerous wasH. amathmia ; Farnasdm 
apollo, typical here ; Theda spini very fine, sucking at the thyme 
blossoms ; and plenty of Melitaea didyma, with less worn females than 
at Digne. Polyommatiis damon drinking at the puddles, all males, 
just emerging. An odd male Ei^ebia neoridas was evidently the 
forerunner of the hosts that would fly later on. The mountain- tops, 
however, afford evidently the best collectihg ; one can go up by the 
zigzags immediately behind the hotel, but much better is to cross the 
river, and proceed by the military road to the tops of the “ Sommet 
Bucher ” ; the gradients here are easy, and one can net on fairly level 
ground, a decided advantage when a man is on the wrong side of 
forty. After climbing 2000ft. or so, we get above the larches, and 
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the high mountain species at once appear. Amongst them was 
Colias ‘phicomone^ literally in tens of thousands, the males somewhat 
fiown, the females in prime condition ; Erebia tyndarm was in its 
customary abundance, flying with Commympha iphis and Polyomnatm 
erosj and, on the summit of a knoll, a great number of Melitaea cynikia 
were flitting about, of both sexes. Unfortunately they had been on the 
wing some time, and I only succeeded in obtaining less than a dozen 
good ones. 

We took the diligence again for Abries on July 19th, where we had 
intended to stay at least a week. Unfortunately, on our first ascent, 
we all drank from a cattle trampled stream, which imprudence 
effectually put an end to our mountain climbing during the remainder 
of our sojourn. Memorandum in future, when dependent on streams 
for quenching thirst, always take a pocket filter. On this ascent in 
question, to the “Points de la Lauze,” wisely recommended by 
Mr. Tutt, we had a good time, though the lower slopes, until we got 
above the larches, were not prolific. A certain number of Erebia 
eiiryale, a few ChrysopJianm viryaitreae, Erebia goante^ E, tyndariis, etc., 
were all that were observed ; the scarcity of species and examples being 
caused by half the cows belonging to the village grazing on these 
slopes. When, however, we had climbed a couple of thousand feet, we 
came to a valley with a stream flowing down from the higher peaks. 
Here Parnassius delius was flying in some numbers, the only specimens 
seen in the district, and with them an enormous form of Pieris 
napi — one measuring 56 millimetres in expanse. At the damp 
places, drinking, were plenty of Polyommatus ovhitulm and P. 
eros, of which latter species Mr. Abbott was fortunate in netting 
two examples of the rarely met with female. Following the stream 
up another thousand feet, the valley narrowed to a steep ravine, here 
Erebia goante was abundant, males only, and for the first* time I 
captured Polyommatus donzelii, and also two good specimens of P. 
pheretes, which species I have always found rare. Still another 
thousand feet upwards, and we were on the ridge ; here on the screes 
B rebias were flying in numbers, they proved to be E, gorge and E, 
glacialis, ail the males of which were var. Here also my son 

netted a fine specimen of Brenthis ino, at a height of considerably over 
9000ft., evidently blown up from the valley below. 

After this we had two days’ collecting round the hotel, but did not 
find the low levels very productive in desirable species. There were 
plenty of Ooenonympha ipkis^ Carcharodus lavaterae, Polyoumiatas damo7i, 
P. eschei'i, Erebia goante^ E. euryale^ and E, stygne^ and I was much 
pleased to obtain a nice series of Melitaea parthenie, all the specimens 
I had previously supposed were this species having turned out to be M, 
athalia, M, panlie^iie is very easily recognised, when you know it, 
the snuff-coloured nose being unmistakeable. 

We also took a few of the interesting local form of Parnassius 
apollor with red spots on the upper sides of the superiors, as in P. 
delntSj hom which it is, however, distinguishable by its more pronounced 
dark shading, by the absence of the cream ground-colour, and by the 
antennae. I suppose from ten to twenty per cent, of those taken would 
be this form. The ill-effects of drinking bad water continuing, com- 
pelled us to leave this delightful valley before the appointed time, for 
doctors do not dwell there, and, accordingly, on July 24:th, we journeyed 
north again. 
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In travelling to and fro between Grenoble and Veynes, I suppose 
most of us look longingly at the country passed, the magnificent 
prospect, one of the finest and most extensive, 1 suppose, in Europe, 
■of the Dauphine alps, with scores of peaks in the east, the extraordinary 
shaped Mont Aiguille in the west ; the wealth of insect life one sees from 
the train, and the promising collecting-ground all around, at all levels, 
makes one's mouth water. These prospective advantages, with that of 
the town of Grenoble, within easy reach for medical assistance, induced 
us to essay our luck there, and, on consulting Baedeker, we found he 
recommended a small hotel at “ Clelles-mens,” some thirty miles from 
Grenoble, and situated on a breezy mountain side, some 8000ft. in 
altitude. Here we stayed very comfortably for a week. The Hotel 
Ferrat, though very primitive, we found clean and comfortable, Madame 
most obliging, the food provided more to our liking than was our 
experience elsewhere in the French Alps, with an entire absence of 
garlic, which was pleasing, to say the least of it ; whilst the pennon 
reminded one of a certain Scotch friend, 'who once informed me that a 
visitor to his native land could live on nothing, if he kne^v his way 
about. I have not found this to be my lot, by any means, when 
sojourning in the land of oat-cakes and whisky, but suppose I have 
-failed through not knowing my way about ; but I should certainly 
recommend this little hotel at Clelles to anyone who wishes to study 
■ economy. 

Most of our collecting was done at the level of the Hotel, Satyrids 
were to the fore, the most abundant species of which 'was undoubtedly 
the lively and handsome Ripparchia briseis, which was in dozens 
on every piece of rough ground, in splendid condition, and with it 
plenty of Satyrus alcyone^ Ripparchia semele, and H. aretJmsa. The 
Erebias consisted of Erebia neoridas, just coming out, with only occa- 
sional females ; and E, blandina, abundant ; swarms of Polyommatm 
dam on, and P. corydon were everywhere; Papilio machaon, not infre- 
quent, but swift-'winged and hard to capture ; Parnasnus apollo, including 
one or two of the red- spotted form met with at Abides, evidently this is 
widely distributed ; Pontia dajdidice, just emerging and fine ; Colias 
hyale, large and numerous, with an abundance of females; C. edusa, 
‘Scarce; G, phicom.o7ie, one specimen, probably abundant two or three 
thousand feet higher up in the mountains ; Chrysophaniis viryaureae, 
getting worn ; Limenitis Camilla, not common and pasd ; EmanesBa 
antiopa, one example only ; Militaea phoebe, infrequent ; Jf. didyma, 
abundant, females, the plains form ; A. panthenie, frequent ; A^'gynnis 
niobe var. eris, A. adippe, A. aglaia, and Dry as paphia, a number of 
examples of each ; Melanaryia galatea, common and typical ; the 
Epinephele jiirtina were of the hispuUa form, but not as pronounced as 
those from Digne. From Clelles we journeyed direct for England. 

The general impression one gets of collecting in the south of 
France is, that, apart from certain groups, such as the Satyrids, it is 
not quite so prolific in species, or examples, as Switzerland, in July; 
no doubt the much drier climate is accountable for this, the low levels 
being dried up, and many of the mountains stony and bare. The 
great drawback is the hotels, these are in most cases very poor, so far 
as the character of the food provided is concerned, though there are of 
• course exceptions, and one gets a certain amount of garlic with each 
.meal, which is not exactly to English tastes. 
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To the visitor to Digne, in July, I would especially commend the 
fruit obtainable there ; large luscious peaches, to be purchased at the 
rate of ten a penny, and delicious water melons, almost equally cheap. 
We usually took with us on our day’s excursion a large bag of peaches 
and a melon, leaving them to keep cool in a spring where we lunched, 
and we found it a great consolation to visit that spring, after an hour ' 
or two in the sun. 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURR, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.B.S. 

(Continued from vol. xvii., p. 64.) 

Genus IX: Stauroberus, Bolivar. 

This comprises Brunner’s groups 2 and 4, and is defined and 
classified by Bolivar, 

Table of Species. 

1. Ulnar veins of elytra only separate at base, fused in 
rest of elytra. 

2. Large. (20mm. a , 27mm. ? .) Wings dark. .. 1. morio, Fabr. 

2.2. Smaller. (14mm. a , 20mm. ? .) Wings 

hyaline. 2. apricaeius, L. 

1,1. Ulnar veins diverging from the base. 

2. Typical sulcus of pronotum behind the middle. 

3. Posterior tibise red ; posterior femora with 
greyish bands more or less distinct, or 
with dark spots, rarely unieolorous, in 
one species in which the elytra and wings 
are very short. 

4. Larger. Elytra and wings well developed 
in both sexes, reaching at least to 
end of abdomen, rarely somewhat 
shorter in the ? . 

5. Elytra surpassing abdomen, of 
uniform colour with a single 
white spot about two-thirds the 
length ; posterior tibise with a 
pale ring near the base ; colour 
greenish; size large. (16mm.- 
20mm. a , 22mm.-27mm. ? .) . . 3. binotatus, Oharp.. 

5.d. Elytra not longer than abdomen, 
sometimes a little shorter in 
the ? ; former with a series of 
black spots along discoidal 
area, and an anteapical white 
spot; hinder tibise blackish 
beneath at apex ; colour grey, 
more or less reddish; size 
smaller. (16mm. <?, 20mm.- 

23mm. ? .) 4. saulcyi, Krauss. 

4.4. Smaller (13mm. a , 19mm. $ ). 

Elytra and wings hardly covering 
abdomen in a , exposing half in ? ; 
with scapular area of s much 
dilated. 

5. Discoidal area of elytra spotted 
with black ; knees paler ; (typical 
sulcus in middle). Spanish 

species .. 5. cazueboi, Bolivar. 

5.5. Discoidal area unspotted ; knees 
black; (typical sulcus behind 
middle). East European 
species 6. pullus, Phil. 
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3.3. Posterior tibi® yellow or bluish ; posterior 
femora with no grey bands, only with 
irregular spots of this colour; elytra 
and wings well developed, longer than 
abdomen. 

4. Large (15mm.-19mm. s , 21mm.-27mm. 

$ ). Colour yellowish-green, with 
apex of abdomen of s red above ; 
scapular area of elytra with a long 
white stripe ; wings hyaline, with 

apex darker 7. apicalis, Herr.'Sch. 

4.4. Size smaller (13mm.-15mm. j , 

20mm.-22mm. $ ). Colour pale 
yellowish, oehraeeous, generally 
with gi-eyish spots; the apex of 
abdomen of the general colour, or 
very faintly reddish, and elytra of 
S with no white band ; wings dark 
or hyaline S. vagans, Fieb. 

2.2. Typical sulcus of pronotum in middle or before 
middle. 

3. Elytra of j very broad, with fore border 
strongly bowed by dilation of scapular 
area; this and the radial area strongly 
dilated, brilliant and transparent, the 1st 
and 2nd radial veins flexuose ; in ? , 
elytra narrower, anterior border arched, 
and scapular area slightly broadened . . 9. biguttdlus, L. 

3.3. Elytra of s but slightly broadened, 
anterior border but slightly arched; 
scapular area slightly, and radial area 
not at all, dilated, the 1st radial veins 
very straight ; ? elytra narrow, anterior 
border alniost straight, scapular area 
not dilated 10. bicolor, Charp. 

1. Stauroderus morio, Fabricius {^vielanoptevm, Borck). 

Large, dark olive ; elytra dark, different in the two sexes ; in cT , 
fore border strongly arched, mediastinal vein strong, bent, scapular 
and discoidal areas very broad, with parallel straight transverse vein- 
lets ; ulnar veins united, very straight ; elytra of $ broad, but 
anterior border not so bowed ; mediastinal area as in ^ , but scapular 
and discoidal areas not dilated, irregularly reticulated ; wings smoky, 
nearly black, the mediastinal and radial veins thickened, strong, the 
former curved, forming with the latter a regular bright shining area ; 
hind femora olive ; tibiae red. Length of body, 19mm. ^ ; 23mm. 
$ ; of pronotum, 4 •2mm. ^ , 5mm. $ ; of elytra, 18mm. -19mm. S ' , 
18mm. ? . 

A large species, conspicuous by its size, dark colour, smoky veins, 
and clattering stridulation, resembling the winding of a watch, when 
chirping at rest, and clattering noise when fiying. 

Widely distributed in the mountains of central Europe. In 
France it occurs at Larche, Savoy, Bareges, Cauterets, Mont Dore, 
Gavarnie, Canigou, Bagneres de Luchon, Chartreuse, Serre, and many 
other localities in the Pyrenees and Alps. In Spain, it is found in 
the mountains of the north and centre, La Granja, Guadarrama, 
Cuenca, Oha, Panticosa, Penalara, Collsacabra, Cambron, Salto, Jaca, 
Montseny. It is found also throughout Switzerland, and on the 
Italian slopes of the Alps ; in North Germany, and Sweden, as well 
as in Austria, in the Tirol ; it is common round Innsbruck. 
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2 , Staueoderus apeioarihs, L. 

This is a pale form of the preceding, from which it differs in its 
lighter colour, hyaline wings and somewhat slenderer build ; it is 
distinguished from other species by the form of the ulnar veins, and 
by the thickened veins of the wings and undulated fore border of the 
wings. Length of body, 16mm. S , 18mm.-22mm. $ ; of pronotum 
3Tmm. ^ , 4mm. $ ; of elytra 12mm. 3 ^ , llmm.-13mm. $ . 

Occurs in mountains in northern and central Europe. In France 
it is said to be numerous at Mont Dore, and is recorded from the 
Canigou under the name of S. fimt% Saulcy, also recorded from Le 
Col d’Assos, in the Basses- Alpes, and Vernet-sur-Sioule. In Spain it 
has been taken at Lugo, Panticosa, and at Nuria. It occurs also in 
Germany, but not in Belgium, nor south of the Alps. In Sweden, it 
is recorded from Skane, Oeland, and Borgholm ; in Lower Austria, on 
the Bisam and Leopoldsberg, Ottakring, Mauer, Eodaun, Modlihg, 
Baden, and Kranichberg. 

3. Staueoderus binotatus, Charpentier. 

Variable in colour, but recognisable by the uniform grey elytra, 
with a white, indistinct stigma, and by the very noticeable grey bands 
on the posterior femora ; the colour of the hind tibife, bright red, with 
a yellow ring at the base, is also characteristic. Length of body, 
17mm. 3 , 26mm, $ ; of pronotum, 3*3mm. 3 , 5* 6mm. $ ; of elytra, 
12mm. 3 , 21mm. ? . 

This is a locally distributed species, occurring in clearings in 
woods, on heather or among reeds. It is rare in France ; Mont de 
Marfan, Poissy, Arcachon, La Teste-de-Buch, Lamothe, Amelie-les- 
Bains, Tarbes, Canigou, and Aigremont. In Spain, in the Sierra de 
Pehalara, Escorial, Ferrol, Bilbao, Chiclana, and Ucl^s ; it is found 
also in Portugal. 

4. Staueoderus saulcyi, Krauss. 

Elytra not extending beyond abdomen ; allied to preceding, but 
differs in the colour of the hind tibise {;vide table), and the smaller size, 
slenderer form. Length of body, 21mm. 3 , 22mm. -28mm. $ ; of 
pronotum, 4mm. 3 , 5mm. $ ; of elytra, 14mm. 3 , 15mm. $ . 

This is a somewhat rare and little known species, considered by 
Finot to be a mountain form of the last. In France it has been taken 
at Pla-Guilhem, at about 230 metres, on the south-west of Canigou, 
near Yernet-les-Bains in the Eastern Pyrenees. In Spain it appears 
to occur down the coast from the Pyrenees to Barcelona. 

The variety daimei, Azam, has shorter elytra than the type, which 
hardly surpass half the length of the abdomen in the $ and scarcely 
reach the extremity in the 3 J it has been taken by Azam in the 
Basses-Alpes, and in Spain at Berga, 

5. Staueoderus cazureoi, Bolivar. 

Closely related to the preceding; distinguished by the typical sulcus 
being placed somewhat nearer the fore border of pronotum, by the 
black spots on the discoidal area of elytra, and by the pale knees, and 
lastly, its habitat. Length of body, 15mm. 3 , 20mm. ? ; of pronotum, 
3mm. <3^ and $ ; of elytra, 8’ 5mm. 3 and 2 . 

Apparently confined to the Picos de Europa, in the province of 
Santander, where it is found on the grassy uplands about 5000ft. 
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6. Staueoderus pullxjs, Philippi. 

Small ; darkish testaceous, with black spots ; antennse compara- 
tively short ; elytra not spotted, barely reaching apex of abdomen in 
d' , not surpassing the 5th segment in the $ ; elytra dilated strongly 
in d' , the scapular area especially, and the anal area also dilated ; in 
the ? the scapular area is not dilated ; wings much shorter than 
elytra, smoky ; knees black ; hinder tibise dirty reddish. Length of 
body, 13mm. d' » 19mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3mm. ^ , 3,mm.-8mm. $ ; 
of elytra, 9mm. -10mm. ^ , 8mm. -17mm. $ . 

A variety with fully-developed organs of flight is very rare. 

North Germany, the Harz Mountains, Berlin, Jungfernhaide, 
Saxony, Saxon Switzerland, Dresdner-Haide, Hohenweise, Leuthen. 
In Central Germany at Regensburg. In the Alps at Domleschg, and 
the Tirol at Innsbruck; also in Carinthia. In eastern Europe it 
occurs in Austria, at Vienna, in Galicia, Transsylvania, Kasan, and 
Tiflis. 

The fully-winged form has been taken in Saxon Switzerland. 

{To he continued.) 


^RTHOPTERA. 

Observations on the pairing of Grasshoppers. — On August 19th,, 
1901, at about 10 a.m., whilst at Au Pra, I observed on the grassy 
slopes of the mountain at the back of the Albergo delle Alpi, a very 
great number of the finely coloured, striped-legged, red-shanked grass- 
hopper, so common in many of the Alpine districts. They w^ere stridu- 
lating very loudly, and it was difficult, owing to their great abundance, 
to understand why any stridulation was necessary for the attraction of 
the sexes to each other. It was obviously apparent, ho'wever, that stri- 
dulation w^as for this purpose, and one pair, watched for quite a quarter 
of an hour, were seen to approach each other across a piece of herbage- 
covered ground, about three yards in length. When they had discovered 
each other the male immediately jumped on the back of the female, 
but she seemed- to reject his advances, and it was not until the sixth 
attempt that pairing was effected. Next day, on the 20th, at about 
noon, a great number of the generally considered rare small green 
grasshoppers, Fodiama pedemontaniim^ Br., with a black line on either 
side, and red hind legs, were observed on a grassy slope, at some little 
elevation above the road, and to the right, directly one had passed the 
frontier stone on the Ool de la Croix, going from Italy into Prance. 
The insects w^ere exceedingly active, and several pairs were discovered 
in copitld. The male is much smaller than the female, and, whilst 
paired, he clasps the $ firmly with the front pair of legs, directly in 
front of her first pair of legs (his right in the incision between the 
^ro- and meso thorax, the left between the head and prothorax), the 
second pair clasping firmly under her third pair, whilst his third pair 
were drawn up by the sides of his abdomen, which was bent over to 
the right side of the female, the last four abdominal segments being 
curved round beneath the venter of the terminal segments of the 
2 , and the last two abdominal segments bent upwards from beneath 
for copulation. The male appears to remain perfectly motionless, and 
was not disturbed by the movements of the $ , who was somewhat 
excited by the close quarters of the glass- topped box, in which they 
repeatedly fell from the top to the bottom. When disturbed the male 
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rigidly moves the femora of the hindlegs to right and left, the body 
being swayed in the same direction. The pair under observation 
remained paired all night, separating next morning between 6 a.m. 
and 6.80 a.m. — J. W. Tutt. 


ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARYJI, &c. 

Or&YIA ANTIQUA, variation of LARViE AND COLOURING OF PUP^. — 

It is a rare pleasure to me to be able to tell my friend Dr. Chapman 
something about entomology that he does not know, and, there- 
fore, I am glad to be able to supply some of the information he 
asks for in a recent number of the Record, I happen to have 
had a large number of larvae of this species, from English eggs, 
in 1901. As to the lateral tufts, Stainton in his Manual describes 
them as slender lateral tuft on each of the 5th and 6th segments.” 
Newman {British Moths) does not mention the lateral tufts ; nor does 
Barrett, whose plate does not show them. Hoffinann shows them in 
his plate and mentions them in his description. I see my note of 
1901 is as follows : — “Lateral tufts : In the great majority of cases 
the anterior ones whitish, the posterior blackish ; in many the anterior 
are wanting or slight ; the hairs of these whitish ones are plumose, 
but not tufted like the blackish ones on the 2nd and 12th segments or 
the [posterior] lateral ones, and these lateral ones are less tufted than 
those on the 2nd and 12th segments.” Further notes are to the effect 
that the colour of the four dense dorsal tufts show^ed the following 
variation : — (a) white ; {b) cream-coloured ; {c) yellow ; (d) coffee- 
coloured ; (e) two anterior eoftee-coloured, two posterior white or 
yellowish ; also that the general colouring was usually slaty-grey, and, 
when the dorsal tufts, or two of them, are dark [coffee-coloured] the 
ground colour is also darker, in fact, blackish-grey, especially on the 
back ; the red dorsal tubercles on the 11th segment are retractile, and 
shrink when they, or sometimes when any parts of the body, are 
touched. These notes were made July 20th. As the larvge with 
dorsal tufts of different colours, referred to above as (^), were mostly 
young, I set apart thirteen of these, and, on July 28th, found a con- 
siderable change ; five had died, and, of the remaining eight, only two 
preserved their differentiation of colour ; of the other six, four had all 
the four dorsal tufts coffee -coloured, and two had them all whitish. 
Dr. Chapman asks whether English antiqua pupse are always black. 
On this point also I have some rather full notes, from which it 
appears that I classified my pupse, of which I had 158, as follows : — 
pale, 67 ; intermediate, 88 ; dark, 58. All ^Yere more or less blackish 
down the back, and most had whitish or greenish-white colouring 
yentraliy. Of the “ pale” ones, in extreme cases, the dorsal blackish- 
brown was limited to a very small part of the first three segments 
behind the head and to the posterior overlapping edges of the other 
segments, the colouring there being -widest on the back and tapering 
towards the sides, the spiracles being always coloured, the ventral 
aspect greenish- white or whitish with a transverse row of blackish- 
brown spots, scarcely visible, just below’- the wdngs, and some few 
brownish markings about the mouth-parts and the anal extremity; 
the males in all cases having the dark markings more widely spread 
than the females. The “dark” ones were very different in appear- 
ance; in extreme cases, dorsal and ventral aspects in the males 
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uniformly black, except for three whitish dorsal tubercles; and the 
females uniformly black, except that they were slightly whitish 
towards the sides. — F. Merrifield, 24, Vernon Terrace, 

Brighton. December 1904. 

Variation in larv-e of Abraxas grossulariata and Argynnis aglaia. — 
The black larvae of Abra.cas fjrossulanata, mentioned by Dr. Riding {antea^ 
xvi., p. 295), are exceedingly abundant here, about six miles south of 
Newcastle, They occur along with the type-form in the same gardens. 
An exceedingly beautiful intermediate form occurs, in which only the 
red of the normal larvae and the black occur. Another intermediate 
form also occurs, in which the main colouring is black, but an inter- 
rupted subdorsal line is seen, consisting of white dashes. These 
usually only produce typical imagines, but larvae of the black form 
from one garden here tend to produce imagines with the left forewing 
* considerably blacker than the right. T bred one specimen this year 
with a broad black band along the costa of the left wing. Two years 
ago I sent some of these black larvae to a friend in Italy, and he bred, 
in April, some half-dozen black imagines. (Is this a clue to the 
production of the dark aberrations?) I noted with interest Dr. 
Chapman’s note upon the black larvae of Arfu/nnu afjlaia^ found by him 
in Spain. Here we get the larvae of A. aylaia in some abundance. In 
fact, in 1902, we got some 60 larvae. The noteworthy feature about 
them was that, with the exception of the red clots upon the spiracular 
line, they were jet black. We looked in vain at each instar for the 
bright yellow lines, figured and described in the usual text-books upon 
the lepidoptera, for they never appeared. My larvae produced typical 
males, but the females were considerably lighter than usual. The 
imagines expanded upon the average two- thirds the size of a series I 
have from Sussex. This may have been due to being reared in 
•captivity, but would otherwise only be in keeping with our usual 
experience here in the size of the imagines of other insects. — 
J. W. H. Harrison, B.Se., The Avenue, Birtley, R.S.O., Durham. 
November 21th, 1901. 

Eggs of Lepidoptera. — Orthosia niacilenta, — Eggs laid October 22ad 
on the bark of beech, and, in captivity, on sides of chip box. They 
are laid in small batches of from one to ten. General shape : Almost 
sphericaL but so very much flattened at the base that they form not 
much more than /mZ/a sphere. Length : breadth : : 4 :2J. General 
colour: Beautiful iridescent cream when laid, with whiter and 
brighter concave pits ; changing to a deep chocolate about October 
28th (six days later). Special markimis: At the equator there are 
.about 30 to 33 longitudinal ribs raised very prominently, and zig- 
Yiagging to meet the transverse ribs. These latter are less prominently 
raised ; but where the longitudinal and transverse ribs meet there is a 
•Special increase in the amount r^sed, so that the pits between the 
ribs, instead of being well-marked hexagons, are almost circular. The 
longitudinal ribs running up to the micropyle unite in twos and fours 
alternately, so that at the edge of the micropylar area they are only 
ten or eleven in number. Each of these ten or eleven hits a* petal- 
shaped depression (ten or eleven in number). These depressions, 
looked at from above, very much resemble the petals of a flower. 
The micropyle itself is ditjhtly raised from this stellate 
•depression, and is considerably darker than the general colour. It 
^consists of a ring of from ten to twelve pear-shaped pits (I had three 
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ova ill the field of the microscope at the same time which had ten,, 
eleven, and twelve pits respectively). These pear-shaped pits have 
their narrow ends produced towards the centre of the micropyle, which, 
appears thickly irrorated with black spots. — (Bev.) R. Freeman, M.A., 
Prescot, Lancs. 

Comparison of eggs of, Anghocelis litura, A. pistacina, A. 
HELVOLA, Orthosia macilenta, Mellinia ciroellaris. — Siz6 : A. 
litura slightly less than 0. macilenta^ which =,^. ‘pistacina M. 
circellaris — ^ A. helvola, 

A . litura : Fifty to 60 ribs ; transverse ribs aim ost invisible even under- 
very high powder. All the ribs very faint. Stellate area too complex to 
describe. Micropyle so badly formed as almost impossible to describe (very 
small). Length : height : : 4 : 3f , flattened slightly at base and at top ; 
size distinctly less than in 0. macilenta. Colour : Cream all through. 

A, pistacina : 40 to 50 ribs, transverse ribs faintly visible, more sO' 
than litura, less than macilenta. Stellate area less complex and 
irregular than litura, but far from as perfect as macilenta (traces of 
more petals than in macilenta), Not perceptibly depressed. Micro- 
pyle, 12 pear-shaped depressions (same number as macilenta) but very 
much smaller and fainter micropyle than macilenta. Not perceptibly 
funnel-shaped. (Main vertical ribs are not really zigzag as in macilenta, 
only slightly thickened where the transverse ribs join). Length : 
height : : 4 : 3|-. Scarcely flattened at base. In my opinion this egg 
shows a less developed (more elementary) form than macilenta. 
Almost equal to macilenta in size. Colour yellow, but larva shows the 
deep brown. 

0. macilenta: 80 to 38 ribs, transverse ribs broad and plainly 
marked, almost as elevated as the main longitudinal ribs. Stellate 
area beautifully perfect, 10 petals, each oval spoon-shaped, no trace of 
a central rib passing through the petal as in eircellaris. Perceptibly 
depressed as in eircellaris, but not so much as in helvola. Micropyle 
12, rarely 11 or 10, pear-shaped depressions. Micropyle considerably 
larger (proportionately to general size of egg) than in pistacma, but 
considerably smaller than in eircellaris. Just perceptibly funnel-shaped.. 
Main vertical ribs zigzag conspicuously, and transverse ribs together 
with vertical ribs form a distinct honeycomb appearance. Length is 
to height : : 4 : 2J, very much depressed at base. Colour chocolate. 

M. eircellaris : Yery like macile7ita, but, in my opinion, more highly 
developed ; larger egg, almost half as big again as macilenta, 27 
to 30 ribs (distinctly less than in macilenta, despite larger size). This, 
together with the sharper edge of the ribs, give a more open appear- 
ance to the egg. Stellate area very beautiful ; 12 petals, each bisected 
by a continuation of the rib, which continuation smks in the middle 
of the petal and rises again towards the micropyle. Micropyle, 10 
pear-shaped depressions — notice this is the reverse of macilenta, which 
has stellate area 10 petals, micropyle usually 12 pear-shaped depres- 
sions (rarely 11 or 10). M. drcellarh has stellate area 12 petals, 
micropyle usually 10. 

In all the eggs sent and examined (eight or nine in number) there was 
no variation in micropyle, which always had 10 pear-shaped depressions. 
Size half as big again as wactozta. Length : height : : 4 : 8 (considerably 
nearer a sphere than macilen ta) . Micropyle much larger, proportionately, 
than macilenta; more funnel-shaped, and more raised from the depressed 
stellate area. Colour green inside, mother-of-pearl covering. 
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A. Iwlvola: In my opinion this egg is absolutely different from 
niacile7ita^ pistacina^ and chcellaris. It is twice the size of macilenta, 
35 ribs, absolutely straight, very sharply raised, more so than circel- 
laris. Stellate area all but absent (or else (?) vertical on sides of 
micropyle) ; main ribs dip a great deal at this spot, but rise again and 
run straight on to micropjde. Cross ribs very weak, straight, low, 
more like the roof of a house than ribs. Micropyle very much raised 
and very very small compared with macilenta. But in spite of its small 
size the micropyle has 20 (! !) pear-shaped depressions, which run in a 
far steeper funnel to the centre. Length almost equal height : : 
4 : 3f|. Colour yellow inside, mottled with red towards shell, specially 
top half. 

Summary . — The egg of A. pistacina is like, but far more degraded 
than, 0. macilenta. M. circellaris is like, but slightly more specialised 
than, 0. macilenta. That of A. litiira seems a very elementary form. 
A. helvola seems of quite a distinct class. 

DIFFEEENOES. 



Litura. 

Pistacina. 

Macilenta. 

Circellaris. 

Helvola. 

Size 

•3m. 

’4m. 

•4m. 

*6m. 

•8m. 

Bibs 

50 to 60, faint 

40 to 50, 
irregular 

30 to 33, very 
regular, thick, 
and zigzag 

27 to 30, still 
more regular 
and sharper 

35, quite 
straight and 
very sharp 

Transverse. . 

hardly visible 

just visible 

very much 
marked and 
equally raised 

not so promi- 
nent, distinct- 
ly lower 

like ridge of 
roof 

Stellate area 

hardly visible 

just visible 

beautiful 

spoons 

beautiful 
spoons and 
mid-rib 

hardly visible 

Micropyle .. 

(v. small) ? ? 

(small) 12 
pear-shaped 
depressions 

(small) 12, 
rarely 11, 10 

always 10 
(large) 

20 (v. small) 

Colour 

cream 

deep brown 

chocolate 

i 

green 

yellow, mot- 
tled with red 


(Bev.) R. Freeman, M.A., Prescot, Lancashire. 

Egos of Lepidoptera. — Callophrys rubi. — The egg is roughly 
circular in outline and spheroidal in shape, being depressed or 
flattened at both poles ; the surface covered with a rather coarse net- 
work that is roughly polygonal, the polygons having from five to nine 
sides, although the greater number are hexagonal. The micropylar 
area forms a comparatively large depression at the apex, the sides of 
the depression being much more finely reticulated than the remainder 
of the egg, but still maintaining its polygonal character. The reticu- 
lation, although irregular, suggests a certain amount of vertical ar- 
rangement. The egg is unifonnly green in colour, the ribbing paler, 
somewhat transparent, glassy, almost silvery in hue. [Description 
made on May 26th, from egg laid May 23rd, 1898, belonging to Mr. 
Filer.] — J. W. Tutt. 

The eggs of Callophrys rubi described above were laid on the petals 
of Ule.v europaeus, and on the leaves of Helianthemum vulgare. They 
are globose, flattened ; the micropylar area depressed, covered with 
reticulation of raised white lines ; the egg of a pale sea-green colour ; 
diameter *027 to -028 of an inch. In none of my specimens could I 
find the double white lines described by Hellins ; the reticulation was 
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in single lines throughout. — F, E. Filer, 58, Southwark Bridge Road, 
S.E. June Itliy 1898. 

Cupido ininima. — Laid on the hairy calyx of Ornithopus perpmillm. 
The egg presents an almost circular outline, -Brnm. in diameter. It is 
very flattened, the thickness being considerably less than half the 
diameter. It is of a pale green colour with the surface crossed as in 
Polyommatiis hellaryiis, with two series of oblique lines, dividing the 
surface up into rhomboidal, or irregularly polygonal, dvisions. The 
upper surface is not depressed, although somewhat flattened, and, in 
this respect, differs greatly from the egg of P. bellarrfus. The surface of 
the upper part of the egg is exactly similar with that of the sides, 
whilst quite at the apex a comparatively large and bright green micro- 
pylar depression is conspicuous. At the base of the micropylar 
depression the stellate cells arrange themselves around a central white 
point. At each of the angular points of the reticulation there is a 
distinctly raised white knob, which is, however, less marked than in 
P. bellargns. As the egg matures it loses its bright green colour and 
becomes somewhat yellowish. [Described June 24th, 1898, under a 
f lens, from eggs received from Mr. R. D. Postans, captured at East- 
bourne on June 22nd, 1898.] The eggs examined (4) were all laid on 
the downy calyces, three forced down edgewise between the long hairs 
with which the calyx is covered. Buckler says that they are laid 
between the calyces, these were all laid upon the calyces. — J. W. Tutt. 

Folyomwatus hellargiis (adonis), — The egg presents an almost circu- 
lar outline about 'BSiiim. in diameter. It is comparatively shallow, 
the thickness being less than half the diameter ; much depressed on 
the outer surface. It is pale green in colour; the surface covered 
with two series of oblique lines, running in opposite directions, so 
that it is covered, as it were, with a very well developed rhomboidal 
reticulation, fairly regular in some parts, irregular in others. The 
lines that cut each other to form this reticulation, shiny silvery- 
white, whilst at each angular point of the reticulation the cutting 
lines form a prominent white knob. The depressed area at the 
top forms a shallow basin, occupying the whole of the upper 
surface. The sides of the basin are covered with a similar reticu- 
lation to that which ornaments the outer area, except that the 
meshes are somewhat finer and smaller. Quite at the bottom of 
this depression is a minute secondary depression, bright green in 
colour — the mieropyle proper — which is composed of very minute cells. 
[Described June 20th, 1898, under f lens, from eggs received from 
Mr. R. D. Postans, captured at Eastbourne on June 2nd, 1898.] 
Viewed edgewise the egg appears white but for a pale green tint, which 
is just visible below the deep reticulation. The green tint is faint, 
even on the top, except at the mieropyle. — J. W. Tutt. 

Euplexia htcipara, — The eggs when first laid are of a pale straw- 
yellow, changing in two days to pearly-grey with a yellow tinge, a 
small reddish patch occupying the micropylar area, and a broken red- 
dish ring round the shoulder of the egg. The egg forms rather more than 
half a sphere, of nearly 1mm. diameter, slightly rounded at the base, 
and about} *7mm. in height. The eggs are laid somewhat irregularly, 
some singly, others just in contact, others, again, simply imbricate, 
but this is due, perhaps, to the moth being so confined in the small box 
in which the eggs are laid. The base of the egg is coarsely pitted. 
The sides have 25 vertical ribs running from the base to the micro- 
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pylar area ; these are fine, soineT\’hat sharply edged, and crossed by 22 
very similar horizontal ones that divide the surface of the egg into 
roughly rectangular spaces. The vertical ribs decrease as they near 
the apex, some disappearing at about a third from the base, others at 
the shoulder of the egg, two adjacent depressions being continued as 
one by the sudden suppression of a rib. The micropylar area forms a 
rather large depression, with reticulated sides and a raised central 
Stella, formed of six adjacent arcs, with the convexity turned outwards. 
[Described July 15th, 1898. The measurements evidently want check- 
ing. Moth captured at Westcombe Park, on July 13th.] — J. W. Txjtt. 

Taeniocaiiipa gracilu ah. rufa . — Pale yellow in colour, the surface 
covered with what appears to be a very coarse and rough reticulation, 
the latter being formed by about 50 irregular longitudinal ridges, run- 
ning from the base towards the apex, and crossed transversely. Above 
the shoulder the ridges are lost, and the upper surface is reticulated 
by irregular polygonal areas. The micropyle itself is conspicuous 
with ten very distinct oval cells, pointing towards centre surrounding 
it. The colour then changes to a rather dull orange with some small 
and rather faint (at first) irregular red patches. The egg forms a 
little more than one-half of a sphere, somewhat flattened ventrally, 
and less so towards the apex. [Described May 12th, 1899, under a 
f lens, from eggs sent by Mr. Christy, laid May 8th, the parents bred 
from larvae obtained in the Neiv Forest, in 1898, feeding on bog -myrtle, 
and fed up in captivity on sallow and dock.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Fanolis piniperda , — Of a greenish-yellow when received, rapidly 
changing to a distinct purple. Each egg forms little more than a half 
of a sphere, with a flattened base, the top occupied by a very con- 
spicuous depression, in the centre of which the micropyle is distinctly 
raised, the ribbings of a distinctly Noctuid type, the longitudinal ribs 
passing from the base to the apex, about 50 in number, are round- 
edged at summit, wavy in outline, the space between divided up by 
transverse concentric rings into many oblong areas. The longitudinal 
ribs unite in twos or threes on a point above the shoulder, about 16 
reaching the micropylar area, around which they form a sort of raised 
rim. The micropyle proper consists of a small depression at the apex 
of a small truncated cone, situated centrally in the depressed micro- 
pylar area. The ribs (longitudinal and transverse) very shiny. [De- 
scribed May 5th, 1898.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Spilosoma nienthastri . — Size as nearly as possible •625mm. in 
diameter, almost circular in outline, forming rather more than two- 
thirds of a sphere, being flattened at bottom. To the naked eye they 
appear of a very pale yellow colour, but under a lens they are pearly, 
the yellow having to a large extent disappeared. The surface is 
covered with a delicate polygonal reticulation, somewhat irregular, the 
number of sides of the polygons varying from 4 to 6, the majority are 
however 5 -sided. At the apex of the egg there is a small circular 
depression, on the sides of which the ordinary reticulation of the rest 
of the egg-shell is continued, but the ceils formed are here consider- 
ably narrower and lengthened as they approach to bottom. At the 
lowest point of the depression six long oval cells meet at the central 
point, the micropyle proper. Laid in batches on the inside of a match- 
box, June 27th, 1898. [Described same date under a f lens, magni- 
fying 138 diameters.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Acidalia remutata* — '45mm. high, '3mm. wide. Pale yellow when 
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first laid, becoming almost crimson to the naked eye in the course of 
a few days. The eggs are scattered about on the tiny splinters which 
project from the inside of a chip-box, sometimes clustered together in 
little hatches of as many as a dozen, at others laid singly. The most 
remarkable character of these eggs is that they are laid upright, that 
is with the micropyle at the apex, and in no instance is there a single 
egg laid on its long side. This resemblance to a butterfly egg is 
enhanced by its peculiar shape and ribbing. In shape it is not unlike 
a Pierid egg, presenting a long oval in outline, but with truncated apex. 
There are fourteen vertical ribs, somewhat sharp-edged, running from 
the base to the apex, but having a crenulated appearance where the 
series of eighteen transverse ribs crosses their upper edges. These ribs 
end on the margin of the flattened apex, in a series of knobs ; within 
the area thus enclosed the apex is pitted with rather coarse polygonal 
cells, and is depressed considerably centrally, ending in a distinct 
stellar depression, at the base of which is the micropyle proper. The 
colour at this stage is pale yellow, but so plentifully sprinkled with 
large, irregular, bright red patches, that the egg, to the naked eye, 
looks entirely crimson. [Described June 23rd, 1898, under a f-lens, 
from eggs laid on June 18th, received from Mr. P. G. Whittle.] — 
J. W. Tutt. 

Coremia designata { propiiynatd ). — The eggs were laid singly or in 
pairs on the inside of the box in which the female was confined. All 
were laid on the flat side, and are pale yellow when laid. The egg is 
roughly oval in outline, but rather broader at the micropylar end than 
at its nadir. It forms a flattened disc or ellipsoid, with an oval de- 
pression on the upper surface, occupying about one-half that surface. 
The egg is somewhat fuller (thicker) at the micropylar end than at its 
nadir. It is covered with a strongly marked irregularly polygonal 
reticulation, the meshes much larger on the central portions of the 
egg. The micropyle is situated centrally, at the fullest end, and con- 
sists of a slightly flattened area, with a central depression, the pitting 
of the area minute, and the area itself surrounded by concentric rings 
of the polygonal reticulation, which gradually increases in size as it 
recedes from the micropyle. [Egg described under a |-iens, on June 
7th, 1898, from eggs laid June 5th, by a $ captured at Beddington, 
Surrey, on June 4th,] — J. W. Tutt. 


<gr 0 L E 0 P T E R A . 

Theyogenes scieehosus and its congenees. — In view of the 
different, opinions with regard to this species held by Mr. Newbery and 
the authors of the last catalogue of British coleoptera, it has occurred 
to me that the distinctive characters of our three species of Thryogenes 
might be usefully restated. The characters given for their separation 
in Cox*s Handbook I find of no use whatever. The real distinctive 
characters are given by Canon Fowler, but in the customary form, 
and this does not indicate the real state of things so clearly as might 
be wished. For example, in all three species the clothing of the 
elytra consists entirely of scales, those forming the pale stripe on the 
sutural interstices being more broadly rounded and different in charac- 
ter from the remainder ; but whereas the latter, in T. acirrhosus are 
quite narrow and hair-like, in the other two species they are broadly 
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rounded at the apex, though to a less degree than those of the suture. 
T. festiwae and T. nereU are separable by the difference in the form of 
the antenna ; these are not easy to appreciate in the first instance, 
and, in my own experience, the form of the third joint of the funiculus 
affords a better index character to the differences in question than that 
of the second. The distinctiye character of the three species might be 
tabulated as follows : — 

1 (4) Scales of elytra, including those of the sutural interstices, more 

or less broad, rounded at the apex. 

2 (3) Third joint of funiculus distinctly oblong, about one-half longer 


than broad . . . . . . Festiccae. 

3 (2) Third joint of funiculus transverse, or about as long as broad. . Nereis. 

4 (1) Seales of elytra, exclusive of those on the sutural interstices, 

narrow, pointed at the apex (hair-like) Scirrhosus. 


I may add that I have taken T. scirrkoms by the Thames and Severn 
canal at Daneway, (jloiicestershire, and the other two species in East 
Norfolk, T. jiereis by the river Yare ac Briindall, and T, festiwae in 
several localities. — J. Edwards, P.E.B., Colesborne, Cheltenham. 
March 1905. 

Melanophthajlma trans\^rsalis, Gyll., a species new to Britain. 
— Hitherto only the var. iDollastoni, Wat., has been recorded from 
Britain. Tt was first taken by Wollaston, at Mabletborpe, in Lincoln- 
shire, and later Canon Fowler took it in the same locality in numbers. 
It has also been recorded from Sbeerness, Darenth, Chatham, South- 
end, Kingsgate, Weymouth, Devonshire, and co. Cork, and I have 
taken it at Wicken Fen. I am now recording the type form transver- 
salisj Gyll., itself, which I took on October 15th last, under vegetable 
refuse at Pevensey, at the same spot where I took DiboUa cynotjlosd 
two years ago. Herr Reitter has confirmed the identification. M, 
transversal'is appears to be a very variable insect, as there are no fewer 
than eight named varieties in the last European catalogue. The var. 
icollastoni is a little larger and broader than the type. — Horace Donis- 
THORPE, F.E.S. March 20fA, 1905. 

Nebria oyllenhali, Soh., vae. eufesoens, Strqem., a British 
VARIETY. — The var. ru/escens, Strosm {arctica, Dj.), is the form with the 
elytra, and sometimes the legs, red. In the Ent. Record for 1903, p. 
262, I recorded the fact that a red form of Nebria yyllenhali, which is 
quite mature, occurs in the shingle of the Gelt river, in Cumberland, 
and it is this variety. It also occurs in Scotland, and must, therefore, 
be added to the British list. — Ibid. 

OcALEA LATiPENNis, Shp., IN SuRREY. — In June last I took a speci- 
men of this rare “ Staph.,” at Chiddingfold, at the spot where Quedius 
kraatm occurs. It has been recorded from Tonbridge, Manchester, 
Hartlepool, banks of Irthing and Mersey, Scarborough, Waliington, 
Northumberland, Scotland (rare), and Ireland, Armagh. — Ibid. 

A winter’s day at hay- stack refuse in the Isle op Sheppey. — 
As I had to be in London for a few days in the middle of February I 
arranged with Mr. Donisthorpe to spend Sunday, February 12th, at 
Sheerness. The weather was bright, sunny, and promising for collect- 
ing, and as we had heard there had been heavy floods during the 
exceptionally high tides earlier in the winter, we expected to find 
plenty of flood refuse, but, unfortunately, in this we were disappointed, 
as on making our way on Sunday morning from Queenborough station 
along the railway line to the Iwade marshes, we found that, although 
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it; was true the sea did break through the banks of the Swale, no refuse 
worth working had been left behind. We had, therefore, to fall back 
upon hay>stacks in the marshes, and sift the refuse lying around them, 
though we also did a little work on the grass tufts and moss along the 
edges of the fresh-water ditches in the marshes. The day was very 
bright and sunny, wdth a bitterly cold wdnd, after a somewhat sharp 
night frost. We found, as usual, some of the haystacks more prolific 
than others, and the first one we skuck was by far away the best ; whilst 
a small patch of tidal refuse on the sea side of the banks of the river 
Swale, a few hundred yards above the ■ railway bridge at Kingsferry, 
produced a few good insects. The following is a complete list of the 
captures during the day’s work, and during a hurried visit to a hay- 
stack near Sheerness early on Monday morning, before leaving for town — 
Monday being a dull, damp day, totally different in climatic conditions 
from the Sunday. , Out of the tidal refuse I secured one specimen of 
Mecinns collar is, Germ. ; this refuse also produced liaflodenis coelatm, 
Gr., Homalota vestita, Gr. (in plenty), PkilorMnum sordidum, Ochthebiiis 
marinm, Pk., Hydrohius obloyiyiis, Hbst., OorypJmm angusticolle, Steph., 
and several other small Staphs, not yet determined. At the roots of the 
grass by the sides of the ditches, Apion diforme, Germ., occurred abund- 
antly, with Coccidida sciiteUata,'H.hst», Br yawls helferi, Schm., and Scijd- 
maenus scutellaris, Mlill. Out of some half- dead willows, by the side of a 
fresh-water brook, between Queenborough and Kingsferry, we took 
several specimens of Helops coendeiis, L. In the hay-stack refuse, which 
•was certainly the most prolific in beetles, the following were obtained : — 
Apion sclidnlierri , Boh., and A. varipes. Germ., both sparingly; Carto- 
dere ruficollis, Marsh., which was quite abundant, and varied greatly 
in size; Enicmus mimitus, L., E. transverms, 01., Melanophthalma 
fuseula, Hum., and M. fulvipes var. mendionalis, Reit., Corticaria 
cremdata, GylL, Atomaria nigriventris, Steph., A. mwnda, Er., A, 
basalis, Er., A» apicalis, Er., Cryptophagus aciitangulus, GylL, C* 
ajfims, Stm., 0* sagmatiis, Stm., C\ distinguendus, Stm., and (7. den- 
tatiis, Hbst,, Calyptomeriis dubins, Marsh., Sencoderus lateralis, GylL, 
Ejddstemus gyrmoides, Marsh., Monotonia rnfa, Redt., Heterothops dis- 
shniUs, Gr., Microglossa suturalis, Sahl., Oligota atomaria, Er., O. 
pusillma, Gr., and Medon propinqiiiis, Bris. — T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc., 
P.E.S., 10, Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. March Srd, 1905. 

Platybema dytiscoides and other Coleoptera in the New 
Forest. — During last year I paid several short visits to the New Forest, 
and the foDowing are amongst my captures : — Oalosoma inquisitor, L., 
in numbers on trunks and lower branches of oaks ; Oarabiis catenu- 
latus, Scop., C. violaceiis, L., C'. arvemis, Hbst., under stones and logs ; 
Cychnis rostratus, L., occurred several times under bark and logs ; 
Amara Innicollis, Schiod., and Amara similata, GylL, were both fairly 
plentiful ; Harpalus rithripes, Duft., one specimen in a gravel pit ; and 
H. honestm, Duft., and H. puncticoUis, Payk., were very common under 
ling in the same spot. Many beautiful specimens of Pterostichiis 
dimidiatus, OL, were taken in a gravel pit, in company with a very 
large and brilliant aberration of P. lepidus, F., which were all males, 
the females being of the usual type. P. ohlongopunctatus, F., was 
very plentiful under oak-chips left by the woodmen who had recently 
been felling trees, at the sap of which hundreds of Geotriipes sylvaticus, 
Pz., were lying in all stages of inebriation. G. vernalis, L., also occurred 
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in the same wood. NotiopMhis aquatieusy L., X, mbstriafus^ Wat., and 
riijipes, Curt., were taken, several specimens of the latter amongst 
wood-chips ; Lehtus spinibarbis, F., and L. fidvibarbis, Dj., occurred 
frequently under bark ; Brady cell us verbasci, Duft., in sandy places ; 
and two specimens of Lebia cfdoroeephala, Hoff., were taken running 
on pathways. Much hard work was given to the search for the rare 
Ayabiis brumieiiSf F., without success, but incidentally many common 
water-beetles were taken, including PJiantiis exoletus^ Forst., Ayahus 
hipiistidatus^ L., and others. Liicamis cerrm^ L., was found to be 
breeding in an old mound composed of matted roots, and several of 
the perfect insects, some of which were of very large size, w^ere found 
near by. The larvse, pupae, and imagines of Boreas parallelopijjethts, 
L,, were found in some old felled elm near Brockenhurst, in company 
with the larvae of Eryx ater, F., a number of the latter I succeeded in 
breeding to the imaginal stage. The larvae is very elongate, of a 
yellowish cream-colour, with hard and darker head. The pupal stage 
lasts about fifteen days, and, in confinement, the imago takes some 
time to mature. The larvae of Sinodendron were found in rotten 
willow, and -werealso successfully reared. Onthophayus ovatus^ L., and (J. 
nuchicorniSj L., were taken in several places, as were also Cetonia aiirata, 
L., and Trox sabulosiis, L. On the hawthorn Anthaxia aitidula, L., 
occurred; in rotten wood Elater lythropterus, Germ., s,ndLE,do}if/atulnSf 
F., were taken, and Corymbites tessellatus, F., C, holosericeiis, F., occurred 
sparingly, whilst Athous lonyicollis^ 01., "was so plentiful as to become 
a nuisance. A number of Longicornes were taken, and the season 
seemed to favour them. An early Aromia viosehata, L., was found 
near Brockenhurst, and Asemimi striatum,, L., together with its var. 
agreste, was dug out of its burrows in numbers. CriocepJialus polo- 
7iicus, Mots., occurred in its old haunts, but even as late as the first 
week in August imagines were not yet out, and, owing probably to 
the continuous dry heat, the larvae were feeding much deeper into the 
wood than was the case in wetter seasons. Callidiim violaceum, L., is 
still making sad havoc of the pretty rustic fences at Brockenhurst, and 
C. variabile, L., was taken at Bamnor. Olytus arietis, L., C. mysticus, 
L., PJiagiimi inquisitor, P,, and the almost white form of B.bifasciatum, 
F., and Toxotus meridianus, L., were plentiful. I came across one 
specimen of Anoplodera sexgiittata, F., a few specimens of Leptura 
fulva, De G., and L. scutellata, F., occurred in numbers. The remain- 
ing Longicornes were Stremgalia armata, Hbst., S, nigra, L., S. 
melamira, L., Grammoptera tabacicolor, De G., G, rujicornis, F., 
Leiopiis nebulosas, L., and Mesosa niihila, 01, In dead animals the 
following were plentiful, sometimes swarming : — Necrodes littoralis, 
L., Hister cadavermus, Hoff., Necrophoims vespillo, L., Silpha opaca, L., 
S, thoracica, L., Bermestes muriniis, L., and on tree-trunks and under 
bark Ditonia cremta, F., and MycetopMgus piceus, F., were seen in 
plenty. Aspidiphorus orbiculatus, Gy 11., in fungus, and of the remain- 
ing ciavicorns Anatis ocellata, L., and Boronia pumtatissirna, HL, may 
be mentioned. The best capture was one specimen of Platydema 
dytiseoides, Ross., which I came across under bark, and near the same 
spot Melandrya carahoides,h., md Ehinosimm planirostris, F., occurred. 
One specimen each of Ischnomera coerulea, L., and J. sangumiGollis, F,, 
were taken at Queen’s Bower, and a specimen of Fyrockroa coedma, L., 
was netted on the wing, and Temoxia higuttuta, GylL, was dug out of 
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an old beech tree in some numbers. Attelahiis cnrcAdionoides, L., 
Cleonm suldroBtris^ L. (under ling in gravel pits) , 

Orav., B, villosus, F., Hylastes ater, Pk., Miarus campmuilae^ L., 
Orchestes quercm, L., 0. rimi^ Hbst., and many other weevils were 
taken. My captures of Staphylinids during these visits I hope to 
make the subject of a further note. The weather in each visit was 
glorious, and I found collecting each time very pleasant and satis- 
factory. — H. Willoughby Ellis, F.E.S., Knowle, Warwickshire. 
February ^4:th, 1905. 

Goleoptera from Faversham district, etc. — The following cap- 
tures of coleoptera from this neighbourhood and elsewhere are perhaps 
worth recording: Aphodius consputusj Or., on October 11th, 1904, not 
uncommon, flying in a field near Doddington. Bruchus ca7iusj Germ., 
swept in August not far from Bastling Mill. Tetratoma desmaresti, 
Lat., on one tree in Shanted, end of September. CJwracjm sheppa^'di, 
Kirb., on old hedge at Charing early in September. Apion livesGei'iini, 
GylL, in a saintfoin field near Huntingfield, September, October, and 
November. Apioyi waltoni, Steph., swept on a mossy bank in a valley 
near Huntingfield ; A. vicimmij Kirb., occurred with it. A, filirostre, 
Kirb., one swept near Charing and one near Newnham, in each case 
with A, flaviniammi, GylL, and A. pubesce^is, Kirb., which were very 
abundant on any suitable grassy bank on which thyme or marjoram 
was growing. A, Jiliros&e is evidently very difficult to get except 
singly ; I had previously a specimen from Huntingfield and one from 
Doddington, so it must occur all over the district ; when once identi- 
fied it is not difficult to recognise in the net, though, of course, to the 
naked eye, it closely resembles A, loti, Kirb., which is very abundant 
in the district. This autumn was a very remarkable one for the genus 
Apion; a visit to Deal produced A. laevicolle, Kirb., A, curtid, Curt., 
A, sedi, Germ., A, mmchicimi, Hbst., and A. urticariwm, Hbst., besides 
the usual common species ; a visit to Rye produced A, dimmiU, Germ., 
one to Sheppey, A, malvae, F., and^. hoJieniani, Th., the latter in some 
numbers on its proper foodplant, and one to Oxford, gave A, ehminunu 
A. flavipes, F., also occurred at the end of September, at Doddington, in a 
wood on its proper foodplant, it is, however, very local in the district, as I 
had swept a great quantity of Mercurialis pere7mis before discovering 
it. Further insects from the Faversham district are Magdalu barU- 
Lat., one <3^ , June 26th; Atomaria fumata, Er., June; Byjw- 
phloem bicolor, 01. (one), under elm bark, August, all near Hunting- 
field. Pentanhrum hiittoni, WoU, (1), and Mycetaea hirta, Marsh., in 
my cellars, considering the isolated situation, this is somewhat sur- 
prising. Homalota liturata, Steph., Lees Court, in fungus on ash-tree 
in 1901, very recently identified, I have not seen it since, while from 
the Blean Woods this summer, Sito7ies cambric us, Steph. (two), Fihyti- 
dosomuH (jlobuhts, Hbst. (one), Mordella aculeata, L. (three), were useful 
to my collection. Old hedge collecting was, in the autumn, as pro- 
ductive as ever of the insects that live in these quarters, and in addi- 
tion to those previously recorded by me, Scydmaeniis emlis, Er., was 
found, though very rarely, in a hedge near Charing. — A. J. Chitty, 
M.A., Huntingfield, Faversham, Kent. February Wth, 1905. 

Notes on some interesting captures in a London Granary. — 
My friend Mr. H. Doilman (whom I had introduced to the old granary 
in Holborn where I have taken so many species of coleoptera), having 
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informed me that Ptinus tectus" was now to be got there, I decided to 
go with him, as I had never taken that beetle before. We accordingly 
paid a visit together on December 17th last, and found that P. tectus 
was in numbers all over the granary from the attic to the cellars. It 
must have developed very rapidly of late years, as, heretofore, only two 
specimens have been obtained from this locality, which were taken by 
my friend Mr. Chitty, in 1892 (Phit. Mo, Mag,, 1904, p. 109). 
Myceto^jhagus ^-giittatns also occurred in the utmost profusion, and many 
specimens of Gryptophagi including C, distingnendm'^ C, saginatus, 0. 
hicolor‘\ and C, cellaris. On January 10th we went again, and this time 
the best capture was Oligota granari<v^\ of which a nice little series 
was taken. I was especially looking out for this insect, as the week 
before, Mr. E. A. Waterhouse had observed that he wondered I had never 
turned it up at the granary. Canon Fowler writes of this interesting 
little Staph. {Col, Bnt, Isles, ii., p. 175): “Very rare ; introduced by 
Mr. G. B. Waterhouse on the strength of a specimen taken by himself 
(but without locality), has also occurred at Scarborough. According 
to Mulsant and Bey it is rare in France and lives in cellars on the 
black mould {Miwedo cellaris) that grows on walls and casks, etc. ; it 
is found in company w’ith Gryptophagus, Mycetaea hirta, and Orthoperus 
atomariiis. These species are found together in Britain and probably 
the Oligota will be found with them if searched for.” Linnel records 
(Nat, Hist, Eeigate, iii, 1898, p. 29) one specimen taken by his brother 
near Bed Hill Station, in 1859, and B. G. Bye took it in the cellar of 
a public-house in Shoe Lane, in 1893. ^Ve found our specimens on 
boards which were leaning against the wall in a cellar, and Atornaria 
nigripennis'''' (also a cellar species), Mycetaea Mrta and Oryptophagi 
occurred in numbers with them. Several specimens of LathridiuH 
hergrothv' were taken at the same time. This little beetle appears to 
be spreading over England in the same way that Coninomus nodifer 
has done. It has now been recorded from Nottingham (Thornley), 
Chesham (Elliman), Oxford (Holland), Wells, Norfolk (Joy), South- 
ampton (Gorham), Winlaton (Bagnall), and London. On January 18tb, 
my friend Mr. Chitty went with me to take the Oligota and the 
Atornaria, both of which were secured. The beetles had left the planks 
and were on the walls, and under the plaster on the walls, but were not 
so abundant as before. I obtained the Lathridius again. Mr. Saunders 
tells me that a Psocid which occurs in some numbers on the wails, 
etc., is Clothilla picea, and some Chelifers I sent to Mr. 0. P. 
Cambridge are new to Britain ; these make the second new species I 
have sent him from this granary. — Horace Donisthorpe, January 
3l8t, 1905. 

Dermestes perxjvianxjs, Laporte, at Liverpool. — I have for some 
time known of the existence of this cosmopolitan species in Liverpool, 
having received specimens both of the larva and the imago by the 
kindness of my friend, Mr. Biehardson. As the species now seems 
firmly established in the 8t. John’s Market, it seems worth a record. 
It feeds upon beef, mutton, and pork, and specimens are sometimes to 
be seen flying about the market in the middle of summer. The only 
European record for this species seems to be France. — J. B. Le B. 
Tomlin, M.A., Chester. March 25th, 1905. 

*Note. — The species marked with an asterisk are , new to my list of the beefies 
of this granary (see Ent, Record, 1897, p. 77). 
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Aphodius tesselatus, Payk., at Birkdale, — I took a small series 
of this species on the Birkdale sandhills, on March 21st, by dint of 
examining large numbers of A, inqumatiis. It does not appear to have 
been taken previously in the Southport district. — Ibid. 


W"ARIATI0N. 

Possible gynandromorphous specimen of TnYaiELicus thau.mas. — 
It may, perhaps, interest your readers to know that, on July 22nd, 
1900, I took a male example of Hesperia (Thifmelicus) thaiimas, Hufn., 
at Ashton Wold, Oundle, which entirely lacks the cell streak. Has 
this peculiar form been previously recorded? — N. 0. Eothschilb, B.A. 
March 2Sthi 1905. 

Melanic Phigalia PEDARL4. IN MIDDLESEX. — I took a Very fine 
melanic ^ Pkigalia pedaria here on February 26th. This is quite a 
new form for the district. — H, M. Edelsten, F.E.S., Forty Hill, 
Enfield. March 11th, 1905. 

:ii^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Early Lepidoptera. — On the evening of March 19th, I took a 
specimen of Amhlyptilia acanthodactyla, and on the night of the 22nd, 
Xylina ornithopas, one only, at sallow in my own garden. Harwood 
has taken both at Colchester, and Howard -Vaughan records A. 
acanthodactyla from Leigh, but they have not apparently occurred else- 
where in the county. It appears extraordinary, their occurring at 
Hazeleigh, and my never having come across them all these years. — G. 
H. Earnor, M.A., Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon . — March 2drd, 1905. 

Soaring habit in Gonepteryx RHAikiNi. What are the pairing 
HABITS OF THE SPECIES ? — Under “ Lepidoptera observed at Basle ” 
{Ent. Record, March 15th), I notice our Editor alludes to the peculiar 
aerial flight of Colias hyale when (presumably) courting. Over and 
over again I have witnessed the same habit in the case of Gonepteryx 
rhamni, and with the same result, that is to say, with no result what- 
ever, The insects, after a prolonged excursion upwards, return to Mother 
Earth, only to fly off in opposite directions, leaving the spectator in 
wonderment as to all this, apparently, useless fuss. Though I have no 
better solution to offer than the one suggested, I rather doubt its 
being correct. A butterfly’s life is not so long, nor the hours 
of sunshine too numerous, that it can afford to waste much time 
in frivolous flirtations. The fluttering action of the ? (distinct 
from the flight of the ^), under the circumstances, certainly gives 
one the impression that she is doing her utmost to attract the 

, However, if the performance is a mere demonstration, it 
is singular that it should be of such constant occurrence, whereas 
the actual pairing is so seldom (at least in my ease) observed. 
G. rhamni appears every spring in my gardens in considerable 
numbers, the come out first, and, throughout the season, are 
greatly in excess of the $ s. (On March 12th I noted three ^ s 
together in one spot.) Some years scarcely a $ is to be seen, yet the 
supply does not appear to vary much from one season to another. 
May it be that the 2 s keep more in hiding and show less on the 
wing ? Although I have ample opportunities of observing G. rhamni 
in all its stages, I am still in ignorance as to this matter of pairing- - 
when and where does it take place ? There seem to be some mysteries 
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still requiring elucidation, even of the common species, and I think 
it would be interesting and profitable if correspondents would give 
their experiences on some of these, perhaps, less important con- 
siderations. — 0. Binghajvi Newland, Wishanger, Farnham. March 
mil, 1905. 

CURRENT NOTES. 

The last monthly meeting of the Entomological Club was held at 
58, Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, on Tuesday, March 21st, 
at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. Horace St. J. K. Donisthorpe was the host. 
Tea having been served by Mrs. Donisthorpe, the early arrivals 
accompanied Mr. Donisthorpe to his museum, where many interesting 
things were inspected. A return was made about 8 p.m., and an 
excellent supxDer was served at 8.30 p.m. The menu was exceptionally 
attractive. Among the members and visitors xDresent were — Messrs. 
E. Adkin, F. Bouskell, H. Rowland-Brown, J. Collin, A. J. Chitty, 
A. H. Jones, W. J. Kaye, R. S. Mitford, C.B., F. Merrifield, W. E. 
Sharp, R. South, J. W. Tutt, G. Verrall, E. A. Waterhouse, Colonel 
Swinhoe and Colonel Yerbury. 

Orthopterists should be very grateful to Mr. W. F. Kirby for the 
first volume of his Catalogue of the Orthoptera,'’ which has recently 
been published by the trustees of the British Museum. Although the 
saltatorial Orthoptera are not included, this forms a thick volume of 
over five hundred pages, including a complete index, which is not the 
least useful part of the work. Mr. Kirby returns to the old names 
of the groups; the title-page states that the volume includes the 
“ Orthoptera Euplexoptera, Cursoria et Gressoria,” and the old family 
names Fordculidae, etc., are given in brackets beneath. The conscien- 
tiousness of the author is noticeable in several instances where names 
that are usually regarded as accepted synonyms are given as distinct 
species, e.g,^ Spongii^hora parallela, Westwood, 8. hermmieri, Serv., 8. 
dgsonif Kirb., and 8. croceipennis, Serv., which are not even placed 
together. But so complete a catalogue has long been wanting, giving 
full references and an outline of the geographical distribution. We 
hope the second volume will appear with no long interval, and await 
it with a lively sense of favours to come. 

The Entomological Society of Leicester, after an unexpected period 
of aestivation, following its brilliant spring-like entry into existence a 
few years ago, has reawakened once more into active existence. The 
members thereof, under the chairmanship of Mr, G. B. Dixon, and 
the vice-chairmanship of Mr. F, Bouskell, met at a most successful 
social function, to wit, dinner, at the Royal Hotel, Leicester, on 
February 24th last. The guests comprised Messrs. H. St. J. K. Donis- 
thorpe, H. W. Ellis, and W, J. Kaye. Among others present were 
the Revs. A. R. Birkenhead and G. W. Wittingham; Drs. W. H. 
Barrow and Dodd ; Messrs. Holyoak, A. Cholerton, W. Pearson, Pier- 
point, W. Reddish, Taylor, Ha-wthorne, Raven, T. Walker, W. A. 
Vice, M.B. Letters of regret at not being able to be present were 
read from Professor T. H. Beare, Mr. A. J. Chitty, and Mr. J. W. 
Tutt. There was, as usual, an excellent “Entomological” menu, 
and nearly every one present had brought interesting entomological 
specimens to exhibit at the informal meeting held before the dinner. 

Mr. Austen adds {Ent Mo, Mag,) two diptem-^Erigone peeti- 
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nata^ Girsch., taken at Tarrington, August 1st, 1902, and E, triincata^ 
Zett., taken at Aviemore and Gienmore, Inverness, between May 19th 
and July 5tb, 1904, and others from Golspie, Sutherland, and Forth- 
cawl, Glamorgan — to the British list. He also confirms, as British^ 
E, intermedia, Ztt., from specimens taken at Porthcawl, between May 
12th and July 1st, 1903. All the examples were captured by Colonel 
Yerbury. ^ 

An excellent further contribution to the fauna of the Balkans has 
been published by Dr. H. Rebel (published by Alfred Holder, 1, Roten- 
turmstrasse, 18, Vienna), with two first-class plates — the one on Colia» 
myrmidone and its aberrations being particularly beautiful. All our 
British collectors of European butterflies must of necessity get Div 
Rebehs papers. 

Mr, Morice adds three saw-flies to the British list, Pamphilins gyU 
lenhali, Dahlb., from Colchester, Amauronematn& nioricei, Konow, from 
Doddington, in Kent, and Lygaeonematus paedibm, Konow, from Hunt- 
ingfield, also in Kent. 

Mr. ChamiDion adds Malachhis spinos7ts, Er., to the list of British 
coleoptera, from specimens taken at Sheerness, June 6th, 1869, in 
company with M. vvridis. 

The Entomologist's Directory, recently published by W. Junk (22, 
Rathenower-Strasse, N.W. Berlin), is by far the best book of its kind’ 
ever offered to the entomological public. In the first part, the ento- 
mologists of every country, in every continent, are separately dealt 
with, and the number of names and addresses thus brought together 
is enormous, and, considering its extent, the errors are remarkably few> 
We notice the names of a few deceased entomologists, and a few occur 
twice, at old and new addresses, possibly taken from out-of-date lists, 
but it is astonishing, however, how few there are. The second pari 
consists of a classified list of entomological books on sale in every 
branch of entomology. It is an excellent 5s. worth, and one that no 
doubt will have an enormous circulation, as it fills a great want. 

Mr. W. Neuberger, of Berlin, sends us a detailed exchange list 
(28 pp.) of the Palsearctic Macrolepidoptera, with varieties, &c., 
arranged after Staudinger and Rebel’s Catalogue, It can also be used 
as a label list, the names being printed on one side of the paper only* 
It can be obtained for 2s. from the author, 45 Luisen-Ufer, Berlin S. 
42. 

On the evening of March 11th, Mr. A. Sieh invited a few entomo- 
logical friends, members of the South London Entomological Society,, 
to dine with him at the National Liberal Club. Politics and 
evening dress were barred. A most pleasant evening was spent, 
and, after dinner, many entomological subjects were informally dis- 
cussed. Among the friends present were Messrs. R. Adkin, F. N.. 
Clark, S. Edwards, A. Harrison, H. Main, R. South, E. Step, H. J.. 
Turner, and J. W. Tutt. 

It is with the greatest regret that we announce the death of Dr. 
Alphaeus T. Packard, on February 14th last, at the age of 67 years. 
He was one of the giants of early American iepidopteroiogy, and 'when 
the history of progress of that science in America, in its early and 
more difficult days, comes to be written, few names will bear a more 
honoured position than that of the enthusiastic and learned entomolo- 
gist for whose loss we now grieve. 
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A method of photographing lepidopterous ova {mth plate). 

By A. E. TONGE. 

It is comparatively quite a short time ago since I found a batch of 
ova of a lepidopterous insect on a blackthorn twig, and was much sur- 
prised to discover what a difficult matter the accurate identification of 
the species proved to be. I know now that it was quite a common 
one, but the incident served to show how very little is known about 
the ova of our moths and butterflies, even by those to whom their 
subsequent life-history is quite familiar, and, as a result, I hit upon 
the idea of bringing photography, of which I had some slight previous 
experience, to my aid, in order to thro’w some light on this apparently 
obscure department of entomological science. The outcome of this 
has been many hours of most pleasurable and interesting work for 
myself, and I trust that the photographs which have been published 
in Part III of Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist^ one plate of 
which was reproduced in the Fntoni. Record for February last, and 
the brief account of my method of working, which Mr. Tutt was good 
enough to ask me to contribute for this most useful publication, have 
not been without interest to others. 

It may, therefore, not be out of place here to express my thanks to 
those many friends who have so kindly lent me ova of various species 
from time to time in order that I might photograph them, and to 
hope that they and others will continue similar help in future, as I 
have only been able to do a comparatively small portion of the British 
lepidoptera as yet, owing to the limited amount of leisure time at my 
disposal. I particularly want help with ova of the British Plume 
moths of all species^ for reproduction in the next volume of British 
Lepidoptera, upon which Mr. J. W. Tutt, Dr. T. A, Chapman, and 
Mr. A. W. Bacot are at present engaged. 

, My first attemipts at photographing ova were made with an ordinary 
J-plate stand camera, focussing from the back, attached to a student’s 
microscope, and with this/I was able to obtain results which surprised 
me, but was handicapped by the short extension obtainable with the 
camera (about 15in.), as this necessitated using the eyepiece of the 
microscope to bring the image to a focus at a point nearer the objec- 
tive than would otherwise be necessary. This caused some loss in 
definition, and I also had considerable difficulty in getting an objective 
of long enough focus to cover the whole of a small batch of ova and at 
the same time admit of the object being focussed with the eyepiece I 
possessed. Having obtained a Sin. objective which filled these neces- 
sary requirements, the next step was to construct a base board on 
which to fix the camera and microscope in proper alignment. For 
this purpose I used a smooth deal board about 3ft. long, Gin, wide, 
and lin. thick, and ruled a straight line down the centre from end to 
end as a guide to obtaining a proper alignment of the completed 
apparatus. On placing the camera and microscope upon it, with the 
body tube of the latter lowered to a horizontal position, I found that 
the line of projection was considerably below the lens aperture in the 
camera front, so the next step was to construct a block for the micro- 
scope to stand upon, which would raise it sufficiently to bring the 
eyepiece exactly in the centre of the lens aperture, and permit of an ' 
imaginary line being drawn horizontally from the centre of the 

May 15th, 1905. 
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objective to the centre of the focussing screen of the camera, and 
passing centrally through the intervening portions of the microscope 
body and the camera. This block I screwed down firmly in the 
required position, and fixed small wooden stops at the sides and ends 
to prevent the microscope from slipping when placed on it. 

[ then drilled a hole for the camera screw in the centre of the base 
board, in such a position that, when the camera was screwed down to 
it, the lens front just touched the eyepiece of the microscope, when the 
latter was racked out to its fullest extent. It was now necessary to 
devise some means of connecting the microscope with the camera in 
such a way as to exclude all light except that passing through the 
former, and yet to admit of focussing being done as usual. To do 
this I obtained from an instrument maker a short brass tube about 
lin. in length, with a screw thread cut on one end to fit the lens 
flange of the camera. This I screwed in, in place of a lens, and then 
made a sleeve of black velvet to slip over it, long enough to be drawn 
over the microscope body tube, and held in place at either end -with an 
elastic band. This answered admirably, and I found that after 
focussing an object on the stage of the microscope and then con- 
necting the microscope with the camera, I was able to get a sharp 
image on the ground glass of the latter with the extension at my 
disposal, and to reduce or enlarge this by altering the amount of 
camera extension, and then to refocus with the microscope by stretching 
out my arm along the side of the camera while I kept my eyes fixed 
on the focussing screen. 

This somewhat primitive apparatus answered well so far as it 
went, but I soon determined to work without the microscopic eyepiece, 
and set to work, therefore, to build a very long extension camera. I 
made it ^-plate size, so that the accessories I already possessed could 
be used, and gave it a bellows 4:2in. long in three sections to obviate 
sagging. I found this was a great improvement, but had, of course, 
to get a much larger base board, and used for this an oak plank 
5ft. X Sin. X lin. The focussing of the microscope could not now be 
done by hand, as the distance from the ground glass was too great for 
my arm, ?o I carried a long brass rod through wooden blocks under 
the camera, and fitted a small grooved pulley wheel on it just under 
the fine adjustment screw of the microscope, and put a milled 
screw on the other end under the focussing screen of the camera. 
A fine elastic band passed round the pulley wheel, and the fine 
adjustment screw then enabled me to focus comfortably, with my 
head under the black cloth, by turning the milled screw already 
mentioned. As the microscopic objective had to be brought very 
considerably closer to the object in order to throw a sharp image 
on the focussing screen than when focussed with the eyepiece in 
the microscope alone, I noted from experiment the amount of this 
variation by measurement, and screwed down the coarse adjust- 
ment of the microscope the necessary amount before connecting it 
with the camera, and, in this way, left only the final focussing to be 
done with the apparatus described above. 

This answered much better and gave me many very excellent 
results, but I was still not satisfied, as I found that, unless the ova I 
wanted to take were small or had a comparatively fiat upper surface, 
only a portion of the resulting picture came out sharp, and all the rest 
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was out of focus, owing to the lack of penetration in the microscopic 
objective. To improve this I adapted a rapid rectilinear photographic 
lens of 5in. focus to fit the body tube of the microscope in the place of 
the usual objective, and as this rendered the stage useless for holding 
the object to be photographed, as the distance obtainable between it 
and the lens was much too short for so long focus a lens, I took 
advantage of the circular opening in the stage to work through, and 
fixed up a movable slide carrier in proper alignment working 
behind the supporting block on which the microscope stood. This 
was a great advance, but I was not, of course, able to get so large a 
magnification as with the microscopic objective, as, even with the aid 
of a special extension which I fixed up between the camera lens front 
and the microscope body tube, which enabled me to obtain a maximum 
extension of oft. between the focussing screen and the lens, I could 
only get a magnification of about ten diameters, while the exposure 
required was nearly doubled. On the other hand, I had the advantage 
of an iris diaphragm in the lens, so that I could focus with this open 
to the fullest extent and admitting the maximum amount of light, and 
then stop down to f. 16 or f. 22 for the exposure, and in this way get 
the whole of a large ovum like Mimas tiliae or Eutricha quercifolia in 
focus, including even the background. [See plate I., fig. 2, reproduced 
in the February number of the Entoni. Record from Part III of 
Practical Hints.] 

A very powerful illuminant is an absolute necessity for this kind 
of work. I started with a paraffin lamp, but soon found this useless, 
not only on account of the amount of heat it gave out, but also owing 
to the lack of contrast obtainable in the illumination, and particularly 
to the very great difficulty in focussing accurately when the ground 
glass image was so faintly lighted. Fortunately T was able to avail 
myself of an electric light installation, and found a *25 Amp.-Nernz 
lamp admirable in every way, as it gave a 25 to 30 candle-power 
light, and this, with a single condenser on one side of the object and a 
mirror refiector on the other to reduce the blackness of the shadows it 
made, appeared as nearly ideal as I could imagine. I have not tried 
incandescent gas myself, but I understand from friends who use it 
that it gives equally good results. Still I should imagine that the 
heat trouble would obtrude itself, especially if the light were placed 
near to the object, whereas with the Nernz lamp the light can be 
approached to within Sin. of the ovum being operated on without any 
untoward results. The great points to bear in mind are to get a 
brilliant illumination of the object from one side, and a somewhat less 
powerful lighting on the other, so as to show up the structure and 
rotundity of the ovnm by contrast. The final critical focussing is best 
accomplished with the aid of a focussing magnifier held against the 
ground glass focussing screen, and fixing the attention on some 
brightly illuminated spot on the surface of one of the ova to be 
photographed. 

After focussing and placing the sensitive plate in position, it is 
only necessary to cover the lens with a piece of black card while 
drawing out the fliap of the dark slide, as any small amount of indirect 
side light entering the leus is quite negligeable, and the card is more 
conveniently manipulated than a lens cap. The exposure necessary 
will naturally vary with the brilliancy of the illumination and the 
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colour of the ova, but there is a large amount of latitude permissible 
with most of the dry plates on the market. I use the most rapid 
isochromatic plates I can obtain, always backed to minimise halation, 
and find that with the Sin. microscopic lens and a magnification of 
twenty diameters an exposure of two and a half to four minutes, 
according to the colour of the ova, is about right. With the 5in. 
Rapid Rectilinear, stop f. 16, magnification ten diameters, and similar 
illumination, I should give from four to seven minutes, but these 
exposures might be doubled without detriment to the resulting 
negative by a slight addition of bromide of potassium to the 
developing solution. 

For holding ova in position while being photographed I use 
ordinary glass slips Sin. x lin., such as are used for mounting micro- 
scopic slides. Ova m dtu on bark, portions of leaves, paper, etc., are 
easily fixed with a small dab of adhesive material, and, where needed, 
a background of suitably toned paper can be gummed on to the glass 
slip first, and then the support for the ova fixed upon it. When the 
ova are loose, and particularly if it be desired to retain them 
uninjured for subsequent hatching, I find a most suitable method of 
mounting to be as follows : — Cut out a small square of gummed paper, 
say fin. each way, and punch out a circular hole in the centre fin. in 
diameter. An ordinary cork boring drill does this admirably. Then 
cut another smaller square of paper, tinted to suit the ova in question, 
and gummed on one side. This should be a little larger than the 
hole alluded to above, say square. Place the small square, 

gummed side upwards, in the centre of the glass slip, moisten the gum 
of the larger square, and press it down upon the smaller, so that the hole 
is entirely filled up, and all is held firmly to the glass slip. Now 
moisten a fine hair pencil between the lips and pick up a single ovum 
on the point of it. Breathe upon the prepared gum surface within the 
fin. hole, and place the ovum lightly upon it. Continue the process 
with as many ova as you wish to photograph at once, and they will all 
be found to adhere quite as firmly as is necessary for the purpose in 
hand, while they can easily be brushed off afterwards, and will be 
none the worse for the treatment they have undergone. At least one 
ovum of each species should be mounted upon its side, as it wdll then 
be available afterwards to afford measurements otherwise unobtainable 
from the resulting photograph. 

It is a very good plan to line the box, in which living $ s are put 
for the purpose of obtaining ova, with paper, as then the ova will be 
laid in most cases on the paper, and are easily accessible, whereas, if 
they are laid directly on the sides of the box, these must either be cut 
up or a thin shave taken from them to obtain the ova uninjured. 

The very worst material I kno'w for photographic purposes on 
which ova can be laid is cotton wool. Each individual ovum must be 
separated from every strand of the wool before it can be mounted 
with any hope of getting it to lie flat, or of placing the entire batch as 
nearly as possible in one plane (a most importayit point to remember, 
or your photograph cannot be in focus aU over), while every strand of 
the cotton which does get mounted with the ova, and there are sure to 
be some, comes out like a piece of rope, and quite spoils the picture. 
It is only necessary to try to manipulate ova so laid once, and you will 
thereafter be very careful to ask all your friends, when sending you 
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any, to avoid getting them laid upon cotton wool as they would the 
plague. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into any detail as to methods of 
developing the negative after it has been taken, as these will vary with 
the make of plate and the' particular developer used, and are easily 
obtained from the manufacturers ; but it is helpful to keep a full note 
with each exposure of at least the name of species, magnihcation, 
lighting, make of plate, exposure given, developer used, and colour 
and appearance of the ovum. I write these particulars upon the out- 
side of a paper envelope, into which I afterwards slip the finished 
negative, before storing it away, and I ahvaijn pencil the name of the 
species upon one corner of the plate before development, so that if it 
gets separated from its proper envelope at any future time it can be 
identified with certainty. The envelopes alluded to above should each 
bear a consecutive number, and if an alphabetical index to these is 
compiled as they are made, any particular species required in future 
can be found without loss of time. 

The exact amount of magnification is important, and once a con- 
venient size has been fixed on, that, or multiples of it, should be 
strictly adhered to, as otherwise any comparison will be difficult. An 
easy method of ascertaining the magnification is to photograph a 
finely ruled scale in place of the ova, and then compare your negative 
with the original scale. 

Transparency in wings of Lepidoptera {with plate). 

By WILLIAM J. KAYE, F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 86.) 

As it is quite impossible to do justice to any but a very small 
portion of the subject, I have confined myself almost wholly to diag- 
nosing, in detail, two distinct groups of transparent butterflies and 
moths from British Guiana, all the individuals of each having occurred 
on a single forest track. The first group consists of two Syntomid 
moths, Aififrta micilia and Enaifra coelestina, one Geometrid moth, 
Pseiidarbe>isa decorata, one Hypsid moth, lostola divisa^ and an Erycinid 
butterfly, Ksthemopsu sericina. In examining such a mimetic group 
as this the results are doubly interesting, (1) from the variety of 
methods adopted to attain one end, (2) the almost conclusive proof that 
these different species are mimics, from the very fact that the methods 
of obtaining transparency are so different, whereas an universal method 
would indicate that a common cause was at work, and would be merely 
accidental or fortuitous if species of different genera looked alike. 
Most unquestionably, the Syntomid, Agyrta micilia^ is now the most 
abundant, and one assumes that it has been the model ; but why this 
species should have developed transparency is difficult to say. If one 
judged wholly by the scales modified into hairs, one might argue that 
Emgra coelestina, in being more complete in this respect, had, so to 
speak, set the pattern. In either ease, however, both species are 
brilliant on the wing, and are not specially rapid in flight. When 
one considers the extreme complexity of a Miillerian association, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult to decide which species originated, or 
originally possessed, the type pattern. One recognises that a species once 
brought into the group, may perhaps develop certain tendencies more 
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quickly than its model, and itself become the model for the time being. 
At/yrta micilia has, however, an additional transparent apical patch, 
and, as two other members of the group also have it, we may suppose 
that, unless the proportion of the different species is materially 
altered, the Enagra and the Geometrid will, in time, also develop 
apical transparent patches. The details of all five species are as 
follows : — 

Agyrta migilia. — The transparency is produced by the scalesfirst being 
slightly reduced in size and numbers, in the scales becoming transparent, 
and finally assuming a hair-like structure and standing up from the 
membrane. In the hindwing, the transparency is almost complete in 
the centre of the wfing, probably immediately after first flight, as, in a 
seemingly perfect specimen, to the naked eye, the membrame is almost 
quite bare of all scales, only a very few being discernible, and these 
stand up at an angle of about 60° with the wing-surface, and are almost 
bristle-like. On the inner edge of the outer marginal black band the 
dark scales are less closely packed than at the middle of the band, and 
point to the scales having become reduced in number previous to the 
transparency and angular situation. A few^ stray black scales are to 
be seen in position in their sockets, well out into the main transparent 
area. On the nervures, a few transparent scales are to be detected 
amongst the black scales. The most transparent portion in the hind- 
wung is between nervures lb and 2, where even the sockets of the scales 
have vanished. In the forewing, transparency is not nearly so com- 
plete, most of the scales are present, but reduced in size, and trans- 
parent. In the apical patch, a large number of much-reduced dark 
scales are mingled with the transparent ones, and clearly indicate that 
this is the most recent of the transparent patches. The lowest portion 
of this apical patch shows few^est dark scales, and may be considered 
to have started earliest. 

Euagra ccelestina. — The process of becoming transparent is 
practically the same in this species of Syntomid as in the last. In the 
hindwing the transparent area is seen to be thinly covered with quite 
small bristles or hairs, many of which are indicated only by the empty 
scale-sockets. Doubtless these sockets had hairs in them on emer- 
gence, which became removed in flight. In the forewing, in the central 
portion of the transparent area, much the same is to be seen, except 
that the hairs are distinctly stouter and larger, and deserve the term 
bristle much more than the hairs in the hindwing. On the edges of 
the transparent portion, the remarkable fact is revealed that the scales 
are transparent or semitransparent, and'also smaller than the normal 
black or blue scales of the remainder of the wing, clearly indicating 
that, primarily, the hairs on the transparent patches were modified 
reduced scales, which later became semitransparent, and finally 
became bristle-like and hair-like. It may be well here to remark that, 
as in the former species, Agyrta midliay the transparency of the fore- 
wing is at present effected by the scales still being reduced and semi- 
transparent, while, on the hindwing only, the scales have developed 
further into bristles. It is reasonable to suppose that, in Euagra codes- 
iwa, the transparency is an older phenomenon, with scales developed 
into bristles in both fore- and hindwings. This is also interesting as 
almost conclusively proving that, however strong one member of a 
Mullerian group may be at the present time, it by no means follows 
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that it was always so, and, although the Agyrta is now about five times 
as abundant as the Euagra, the latter must have had a start of the 
former in developing its transparent patches. * 

Esthemopsis SERiciNA. — Unfortunately the only specimen available 
for observation has a considerable amount of fungus growth on it. 
The same general statement can, however, be made as wdth the other 
species, viz., that the transparency apparent^ arose earliest in the 
hindw’ing, then in the central area of the forewing, and last of all in the 
apical patch. The normal shape of the scales is more or less rectangu- 
lar, with irregular teeth at the upper end. In the transparent portions 
the scales have first lost the teeth, and have then become rounded at 
the upper end, and become shorter, and finally almost circular. 
But, as before, the normal scales evidently first became less closely 
packed together. Ha%dng become rounded the scales are seen to be 
transparent. The remarkable thing in connection with this insect’s 
transparency is that there are two layers of scales, the one overlaying 
the other, and both have become transparent, the normal black 
scales being completely transparent and colourless, the overlapping 
blue scales having become bluish transparent. Some scales are to be 
found that are only partially transparent, the transparent portion 
being of the bluish tinge. It is likely, therefore, that these scales 
were black and blue, the latter portion having become changed only. 
Some of the scales of the cilia are two-coloured without any change to 
transparency. 

losTOLA nmsA. — In the cell of the hindwung the scales are trans- 
parent, and smaller than in the transparent portions of the forewing. 
They are long, and without any tooth-like projections, and are 
thinly distributed. In the transparent portion of the ceil of the fore- 
wing the scales are still a considerable distance apart, and without 
tooth projections are quite transparent, and are also reduced in size, 
but scarcely so much so as in the hindwdng. The dark, almost black, 
scales are usually tridentate, the plain, non-toothed, scale is, therefore, 
in all probability an advancement. Near the inner margin is a long 
streak of blue scales ; these are semitransparent, or partly transparent, 
and generally have indications of being bidentate, though blunted con- 
siderably. The broad subapical transparent patch of the forewing has 
the transparent scales much less numerous than in the cell of the 
fore wing, w'hile the small apical patch shows the scales to be only 
semitransparent, and to be closely packed together, directly pointing 
to the latest and least development towards transparency. A A and $ 
examined. The 2 has the apical patch less developed than the A • 

PsEUDARBESSA UECOEATA. — Although not nearly so transparent as 
the other species, the interest attaching to the present instance is 
every bit as great, for here it is possible to guess pretty accurately the 
order in which the methods of obtaining transparency arose. To the 
unaided eye it is noticeable that the central portion of the hindwing, 
or that lying within the discoidal cell, is the most transparent portion. 
Under a f-lens the scales, which are all of the same shape, are more 
or less themselves transparent, and are spaced further apart than in 
the contiguous portions of the wing. In the semitransparent patches 
of the forewing the scales have arrived at the same degree of trans- 
parency^ but are closely packed together, and this alone accounts for 
the very much less transparent look they have to the naked eye. It 
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would thus appear that transparency, or semi-transparency, of the 
scales, was here a prior development to the loss in number, and that 
the two processes were* evolved at different periods of fche species’ 
existence. Although the end of the cell in the hindwing is almost 
completely transparent, the basal portion is a long way from that con- 
dition, but, on the underside, a greater development is to be found than 
on the upperside, many of the scales having there become semi- 
transparent, while in the same position on the upperside comparatively 
few are at all advanced. 

The second special group of transparent- winged species is one 
made up of four Ithomiines of four different genera, viz-., Napeogenes 
potaronm (described in Appendix), n.sp., Leucothyris zarepha, Ithomia 
floT'ida, Heteromis sylphis ; two Erycinids, Stalachtis phaedusa and 
Stalachtis evelina: one Hypsid, Lawron partita; and one Geometrid, 
Hyrmina protecta (described in Appendix), n.sp. This group, as 
the last, has a particular interest, in that the various members are in 
widely different families. At the same time, the individuals all bear a 
remarkable similarity. The mode of scale-development to bring about 
this end is, as before, completely different in the different families, and 
slightly different in different genera within the same family. Each 
species of the group is detailed as follows : — 

Napeogenes potaronus. — The normal scales are short and broad, and 
long and narrow alternately, and fairly closely packed together. In 
the transparent area the scales have developed into short hairs, but 
there is no reduction in the number, and on both fore- and hindwings 
there is no area denuded of everything. 

f Leucothyris zarepha. — In this species, the normal scales are much 
the same shape as in the last, but they are larger. Here also the 
scales are of two shapes. Development has, however, gone on in 
another, though similar, direction, for each broad scale has, in the 
transparent areas, become a mere skeleton or outline, and the result is 
a V, composed of two bristles that originally formed the posts to 
which the membrane of the scale was attached. The long scales 
have become long bristles. In some cases the two bristles are stalked, 
and a Y-shaped object is the result. This may be taken, however, as 
simply the result of the normal scales being slightly variable, and not 
as any special subsequent development. On those portions of the 
wing that are contiguous to the transparent areas, a certain number of 
scales are to be seen in a transition state, having partly lost the mem- 
brane only. 

Ithomia florula. — As in the last, the scales are of two shapes, 
but the long scales are difficult to detect in the unmodified portion of 
the wing. In the transparent areas, these long narrow scales have 
become stiff bristles, and these are much longer than the V- or Y- 
shaped hairs, and, consequently, brush off: much more quickly. The Y- 
shaped hairs usually remain attached to the sockets, and are, in fact, to a 
certain extent, protected by the long single bristles, until all these 
have been removed. In addition to the scales becoming modified 
they also become greatly elevated, but, in all cases, the hairs and 
bristles become slightly curved, the Y-shaped ones in particular. 


fTwo other -species of Leucothyris have been since detected from the same 
locality, viz., L.Jtora, and X. — ? n.sp. 
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Hetbrosais sYLPHis. — The course of development is precisely the 
same in this Ithomiine, except that the modified Y- or V-shaped hairs 
R,re rather longer than in the last species. Where the dark opaque 
portion of the wing merges into the transparent area, the broad scales 
are seen to be considerably modified, while the long narrow scales are 
apparently as yet not in any way specialised, pointing to the fact that 
the broad scales, perhaps, commenced modification earlier than the 
‘Others. 

Stalaohtis ph^dusa. — The means of obtaining transparency in 
this species is amazing in its complexity. In the normal scaling of 
the wings there are two superimposed layers ; the underneath layer is 
composed of broad fan-shaped scales, with several teeth on the upper 
edge, and these lie flat down upon the membrane. A second layer of 
scales project through and over the first, and these are of elongated 
shape, and are a good deal set up on edge. In the transparent portions 
-of the wing area the upper scales are aU hair-like, while the lower 
broad scales have become transparent, and, in addition, appear to 
rub or wear off pretty easily, while the hair-like scales are very 
numerous, and do not to any extent wear off, unless it be after pro- 
longed existence. A mediocre specimen examined did not show more 
than a few of these hair-like scales removed, but a great number of 
the transparent underneath scales were missing. On the inner margin 
•of the hindwing there is hardly a trace of the transparent scales, and 
the portion nearest the apex has most. In the forewing also the 
region of the outer margin is best scaled. 

Stalaohtis evelina. — In this species precisely the same pro- 
cess takes place as in the last, and the transparent scales are 
evidently very easily rubbed off, as, except in one or two places, 
hardly any of these are to ■ be seen. On the underside the broad 
•costal half of the wing, which is black on the upperside, is developing 
towards transparency, and the major portion of the flat scales have 
become transparent, there being still some scattered dark scales 
.amongst them. 

Lauron partita. — From the very incomplete transparency of this 
species one surmises that it has probably developed the tendency later 
than any other individual of the group. The scales are of two shapes, 
-and are arranged alternately. In the opaque portions of the wings 
these two scales are long and slender and short and slender respectively, 
and are pointed rather abruptly at the tip. In the transparent areas 
both sets of scales have become much narrower, but not hair-like, and 
are raised slightly above the membrane. Hardly any reduction in 
numbers, if any, has taken place, and, altogether, the transparency is 
most incomplete. The small scales, besides their altered shape, have 
lost some of their pigment, but the larger scales show no development 
whatever in this direction. 

Hyrmina protecta. — The scales of this species are extremely 
varied, some are rather long and pointed, others are short and 
pointed, while some are broad and either dentated or not. In the 
transparent areas simple bristles are alone visible ; a few are consider- 
-ably longer than others, but none are bifurcated as in the Ithomiines. 
There is no reduction in the number of scales. 

It will be seen from these results that the most common and usual 

** A third StalacMiSf vm?., e^halena, has since been added to the group. 
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method of producing bransparency is by a simple process of modifying 
the scales into hairs. In the Ithomiinae, where transparency is sO' 
general, one forms the opinion that this is brought about by a com- 
mon cause. That cause is probably for effacive coloration, as these 
insects are wonderfully inconspicuous at a very short distance. With 
the prime raison d 'Hre being the same, one would expect the method of 
obtaining it to be the same, and an examination of many different 
species in different genera shows this to be so. In the genera Leuco- 
thyris, Ithomia, Scada^ Episcada^ Pteronymia, Heteroscada, Hyposcada, 
Hymenitis^ Heterosais, Calloleria and Ceratinia^ all the species ex- 
amined show that there are two different -shaped scales, placed alter- 
nately, (1) a long unindented scale, and (2) a broad toothed scale. 
Where a species has developed perfect transparency, such as Hymenitis 
dircenna or ItJwmia pellucida^ the long narrow scale has developed intO' 
a single hair, and the broad scale has developed into a Y- or V-shaped 
structure. Other less developed transparent species show that the Y 
or V is in reality the shell only of the broad scale, as the membrane, 
so to speak, has receded until only the frame is left. Certain 
species, such as Scada tkeaphia, have the scales completely modified 
in this manner, but have not lost any of their number, and only 
semi- transparency is afforded in this way. In Ceratmia, such as 
in the 3^ s of C. tricolor and C, euclea, the long narrow scales are com- 
pletely developed, w^hile the broad scales have only commenced 
development by shrinkage of the membrane of the scale. In Hymenitis 
dircenna, Itliomia pellucid a, and, probably, in all the genera W'here the 
scales are sufficiently modified, it is remarkable that only the single 
hairs, or modified narrow scales, come off, while the double or bifur- 
cated hairs remain in position. Although outside the strict sphere of 
this paper, I should like to say that this alternate long and narrow, 
and short and broad scaling, is probably a thoroughly sound character 
on which to diagnose an Ithomiine, as even in Metliona confiisa and. 
Thyridia psidii, very different-looking insects, the scaling is the same. 

In marked contrast with the Ithomiines are the transparent Eryci- 
nids. We have already examined Esthemopsis seriaina, and found that 
there are two layers of scales, each of which is transparent. We have 
examined the Stalachtis species, S.phaedusa and S, evelina, and found 
that there are two layers of scales, the upper of which develops into hairs,, 
and the lower into transparent scales. In the genera Zeonia, Z. sylpha 
and Z. chorineus show that there is only one shape and one layer of scales,, 
that these become greatly reduced in size, and very greatly reduced in 
numbers. With these facts in view we may ask ourselves if our' 
classification of these genera into one family is on a sound basis. 

It has, I fear, been quite impossible to do more than touch on a 
subject that is as vast as it is fascinating. I, however, hope that I 
may have stimulated other entomologists to work at this subject, as I 
know there are many willing shoulders anxious to push forward the 
wheel of research. 

APPENDIX. 

Napbogenes potaeonus, n.sp. — ^Forewing black and transparent. 
A large heavy black band from costa across the end of cell nearly to- 
the marginal black hand. Costa black, except just beyond the median* 
band, where it is white. Apex broadly black with traces of some- 
whitish marks. Inner and outer margins black, the remainder of the- 
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wing transparent. Hindwing in 2 with the costa to the end of the 
ceil pale brown, thence to margin dark brown suffused with blackish, 
in ^ wholly blackish -grey. Outer margin broadly black, containing 
a band of varying width of umber- brown. Occasionally the inner 
band is extended round to meet costa, but more often is very faint or 
absent beyond nervure 4. At apex are one or two faint traces of 
whitish or greyish marks as in forewing. Collar and front edge of 
patagia dull red. Underside of both wings similar to upperside, except 
that within the heavy black bar of the forewing is a band of light 
brown, and a band of similar colour within the black marginal band. 
Three apical white spots are quite distinct. In both ^ and 2 the 
underside of the costa of hindwing is pale brown, like the inner band 
before the outer margin. Three distinct white apical marks and 
indications of some others. Exp. 44mm. Habitat, Potaro river, 
British Guiana. 

Hyrmina protecta, n.sp. — Porewing black and transparent. Costa, 
inner margin, outer margin, and apex broadly black, the last particu- 
larly so. A broad black band from costa, beyond cell to marginal 
black band, enclosing a curved longitudinal transparent space. The 
nervures within the transparent area, between the transverse band and 
inner margin, heavily covered with blackish scales. The dark scales 
extending well beyond the nervures. Hind wing transparent, the costa 
and outer margin broadly black. The nervures clothed with dark 
scales within the transparent area. Head with frons, bases of antennse 
and prothorax wdth white spots. Front edge of patagia with dull red 
spots. Exp. 88mm. Habitat, Potaro river, British Guiana. 
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Some Notes on Collecting in Syria — ^Ain-Zahalta and Jebel-Barouk, 

1904 . 

By PHILIP P. GEAVES. 

(Concluded from p. 57.) 

I arrived at Ain Zahalta on July 10th, 1904, after three hours’ 
train, amidst fine mountain scenery, and three and a half hours* drive 
up and down hill, amid great ridges looking like overgrown south 
downs after a drought, but stonier by far. On all these heights 
Melanargia var. teneates fiew with Satyrus telepliaesa, worn Thymelicm 
lineola and Fararge megaera^ and numerous Polyommatus icarm, 
Zahalta itself is a village built on the terraced sides of a hiU, some 
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4000 feet above sea-level, and about 700 feet above the valley, where a 
clear and cool river flowed. In the river valley and above it, in places, 
were copses of plane, sycamore, a species of poplar and prickly oak, 
with an undergrowth, dense in parts, of bramble, St. John’s wort, 
hawthorn and rhododendron. Springs above the village and winter 
rains had worn “ wadis ” on the hillside, which were full of vegetation. 
The open hill slopes were dry and covered with boulders. Thistles, 
and a host of aromatic plants, abounded, notably basil, a species of 
thyme, mint and hyssop. Above the village was a precipitous height, 
whose western face fell almost sheer, covered with boulders and rocky 
outcrop, and abounding in broom. On the top of this hill was the 
tent hotel, where I was bound, on dry ground in an open pine wood. 
Above the whole valley, on its eastern side, was the stony mass of 
Jebel Barouk (7284ft.), crowned with cedars. The western side of the 
valley, across the river, and many of the eastern slopes, were covered 
with open pine wood, in which were numerous dry sandy clearings. 
In many places there was a limestone outcrop, and the red soil — 
decomposed sandstone, was never apparently very deep. Though late 
in the summer, for Syria, flowers were by no means over. A white 
scabious attracted many butterflies, as did the broom and the clovers, 
which grew in all well-watered places. 

The first insect that I took was a large $ Satyr u$ hermione^ from 
a pine outside my tent, and a somewhat worn Papilio podalirim fol- 
lowed. Fypinephele lycaon was common in the woods, a rather large 
form, the <? heavily furred with the discoidal streak well marked, 
darker than the figures of E. var. lupinus^ and probably referable to 
var. mtennedia. Chrysophanus phlaeas swarmed in all the pine woods 
with Polyommatits icarus. P. astrarche was more common on the 
lower slopes, especially in some sandy clearings a little way above the 
river. It answered to the description of g.a. calida^ the red spots being 
large, the colour dark, and the ground tint of the underside a rich 
brown- Qoenonympha pamphilus occurred commonly only on the hotel 
hill. The specimens I have are mostly of the ab. (or var.) thyrsides, 
with from two to four spots on the upper side of hindwings, one or 
two answer more nearly to var. maiyinata, A few Melanargia var. 
temates visited the scabious, but all, except three which I took, were 
sadly worn. Otherwise the insect was common enough on the down- 
like slopes above and opposite the village, and I took torn specimens 
within a thousand feet of the summit of the Barouk range. 

My first expedition was to a watercourse at the foot of the steep 
face of the hill, which I often visited subsequently. On the way down 
/S. telephasm occurred in great abundance. It retired to rest at mid- 
day, in little caves in the elifl*, or under overhanging boulders, from 
which multitudes emerged together. With it I took a few 8 . antlie 
var. hanifa $ s, which had the same habits as S, telephasm, and were 
quite different in flight from the wild males. 8. telephasm was, un- 
luckily, not at its best, and appears to be horribly apt to grease,” but 
I have seldom seen a butterfly more numerous. Pararye uiegaera, mostly 
worn, occurred with these species, and was usually of a very pure ash- 
grey colour on the underside of the hindwings (var. lyssa, I suppose), 
while a fine form of Polyommatits warns was everywhere. The 2 
iearus were all of the brown form. A solitary $ of Chrysopkamis 
dorilis var. orientalis, much worn, and a 2 Tkecla spini var. melantho, 
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were taken below the hotel hill, while very worn Adopaea lineolu 
occurred here and there. A few Limenitu oamilla^ fresh, and ap- 
parently of the second brood, occurred in bushy places, and with them 
I got Gmiepteryx cUopatm var. taiirua^ but never in good condition. 

Of other insects Pontia daplidice, Pararge moera, Melitaea trivia 
and Satyr us pelopea emerged shortly after my arrival ; the first two* 
species were small as a rule. P. daplidice occurred very frequently up 
to about 4500 feet, while J/. tHvia was local, frequenting open gravelly 
banks and clearings in the pine woods. Pararye moera was fairly 
common everywhere, but 8 , pelopea occurred most commonly in dry 
rocky places, and settled as a rule on the ground, where its underside 
coloration made it very hard to distinguish. I only took one Satyrus- 
fatua var. sichaea^ and saw two others w^hen I was in difficulties on 
impossible ground, and so cannot say much about its habits. Two of 
the three I saw alighted on pinetrees, as did S. hermione, which occurred 
in numbers in the pine woods. S. telephassa var. anthe rested as a 
rule on grey granite rocks and boulders, ’while S’, pelopea was fondest 
of patches of brown or reddish soil, overhung by boulders or ledges of 
rock. Of the “ skippers,” Syrxchthus orhifer and S. tesselluw. var. nomas 
occurred in most places, and in a small but thick wood in the valley I 
got a couple of good specimens of Augiades sylvanm^ which appeared 
to approach var. anatolia. Parnara nostradamus occurred, but was as. 
worn as usual. 

Jebel-Barouk, or rather the end of the range known by that name,, 
which overlooked Zahalta from a height of 7000 feet, seemed to be 
too barren and stony, despite an open cedar wood, to promise much,, 
but, in crossing the mountain, while on an expedition to the Litani or 
Leontes river, I saw and took enough to bring me to the summit on 
July 21st and 24th. The expedition to the Leontes revealed little 
entomologicaily, as far as the B'kaa or valley between the Lebanon 
and Antilebanon was concerned. On this excursion, my companion 
and I nearly died of heat and thirst, the valley being at this season 
one of the hottest and driest places in Syria, and the Litani ’s waters 
were absolutely undrinkable. I recognised Folyommatus lydmon there,, 
and one battered Papilio podaliHus, but, in my condition, to catch 
an insect was impossible, and so P. lysiwon ought, I think, to be 
marked with a query, though my acquaintance with the insect is. 
considerable. 

To return to the mountain ! At a height of some 6500 feet was 
a ravine, opening into a cup-shaped depression, partially planted with 
corn by energetic Druses, surrounded by cedars and dotted with clumps 
of buckthorn, prickly oak, elder, and one or tw^o other bushes unknown 
to me, and not destitute of flowers. Up here, insects were numerous 
as far as species went, but a long series of anything was unobtainable,, 
and many species were torn or worn, or both. Among these were 
Chrysophanus thersamon, Dry as pandora, A, lineola, and a blue which I 
named, with hesitation, Folyommatus candalus. . A burnet, Zygama t 
sp., occurred pretty frequently on the elder blossom, and Folyommatus 
anteros var. crassipuncta and P. panagea, mostly $ s, were abundant. 

On the 21st I took a lovely specimen of Plebdm loewii, uncom- 
monly like my allardii from the Egyptian desert ravines, in spite of 
so difierent a habitat, and a fine Chrysophanus oehimm. Fresh s of 
both these beautiful species were to be had on the 24th. No 2 s, and. 
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I deduced, wrongly perhaps, a second brood. Speaking of second 
broods, I took specimens of P. acbnetus var. ripartii on each of these 
expeditions, and, on July 28th, took two fresh ^ s close on 3000 feet 
below, at a spot near Zahalta, which I had worked almost daily with- 
out seeing the insect. One Chilades trockilm, very small, but unfit for 
the cabinet, and multitudes of worn Thedas — apparently a small form 
of T. Hick — were interesting finds. T took Cyanmin ai^giolns, worn too, 
a little below the cup-shaped depression, and some fine Issoria lathoivia 
and Polygonia eyea, with dark undersides, unlike the low country 
specimens. But the most interesting takes were Folyonunatus meleage?', 
two S s, and a variety of Augiadea comma, with confluent creamy- 
white spots on the underside of the hindwings (one only), this I took 
to be var. pallida. In a little depression full of flowers, above the 
main cup, I took three fresh Melitaea var. caucasica, like my specimens 
of deserticola from Egypt, but with whitish spots on the apical costa of 
the forewings. The mountain -top was a mass of rock, but none the 
less produced a few E. lycaon, small, and rather yellowish in colour, 
near the description of var. libanotica, Syi'ichthm tessellum var. nomas, 
and numerous specimens of a Colias which, alas 1 proved to be merely 
edma, I had hoped to get' Colias libanotica, but a single ab. kelice was 
the most remarkable Colias I saw on the mountains. My trip was, of 
course, too short and too late in the year, but I took or saw 61 species, 
and hope in another season to make good use of my experience. 

The following are among the butterflies I took or recognised : — 
Papilio podalirins, P. machaon, Pieris hrassicae, P. rapae, Pontia dapli- 
dice, Leiicophasia sinapis, Idmais fausta, Colias edusa and ab. kelice, 
Qonepteryx cleopatra vSiT. taurica, Danais chrydppus, Dryas pandora, 
Issoria lathonia, Melitaea pJioebe, trivia, M. didyina var. caucasica, 
Pyrameis cavdui, P. atalanta (one seen), Pulygonia egea, Limenitis 
Camilla, Melanargia teneates, Satyr us Jminimie, S. fatiia var. sickaek 
(one), iS. anthe and ab. ? hanifa, S. telephassa, S. pelopea, Pphthima 
asterope, Epinephele lycaon var. intermedia, Pararge megaera, P. ynoera 
var. orientalis, Coenonympha pamphiliis var. tkyrsides, Theda spiiii var. 
rnelantho (one), Theda ilicis, Chrysophanus tJm'samon g.a. omphale, C. 
ijchinuis, C. phlaeas g.a. eleus (or aproacbing it), C. dorilisYSLi’. orientalis 
(one), Cigaritis acamas, Lampides hoeticus, L. jesons, Chilades trorhilus, 
Plebeius loewii, Polyommatus panagaea, P. lysimon (/), P. anteros var. 
erassipuncta, P. astrarche, P. icarus, P. candalus (?), P. {Plebeius i) 
nicholU (worn A s, at 6500 feet-7000 feet only), P. meleager, P. adrne- 
tus var. ripartii, Cyaniris argiolus, Adopaea lineola, Augiades sylvanus, 
A. comma var. pallida, Panara matkias, P. nostradavius, Carcharodus 
aleeae f.a, australis, C. altheae (two), C\ la eater ae, Sgrichthiis orhifer, S, 
tessellum var. 7iomas, making a total of 61 species, of which 21, or more 
than one-third, were Lycsenids. The same large proportion of Lycas- 
nids is to be noticed in my Egyptian lists, where 8 species out of 24 
taken or seen by me, in that very poor country for butterflies, belong 
to that group. On the other hand, I have not seen a single Safcyrid 
in Egypt, while in Syria I took eleven species, and know that many 
more occur. 
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Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

[Continued frmn p. 95.) 

7. Stauroderus APicAiiis, Herrich- Schaffer. 

Size large ; body pilose ; colour pale olive-green ; pronotiim with 
indistinct dark bands, the carinae very little bowed ; elytra pale, 
subpellucid, uniform colour in ^ , faintly spotted with black in $ , 
with a yellow line in the scapular area ; elytra surpassing abdomen in 
^ , but not in $ , the scapular area of d' dilated ; wings hyaline, 
faintly smoky at apex ; hind tibiae yellow. Length of body, 20mm. 

^ , 25mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3*5mm,-4mm. S ' , 5mm. $ ; of elytra, 
13mm.-15mm. S 5 17mm. $ . 

Occurs throughout the Iberian Peninsula. In Spain, it occurs in 
Andalusia, at Granada, and in the neighbourhood of Madrid adult 
from May. In Portugal, at Coimbra, Condeixa, and Leiria. It is 
found also in Greece. 

8. Stauroderus vagans, Fieber. 

Eesembles the following abundant species; distinguished by the 
position of the typical sulcus of the pronotum, which is in the middle 
in this species ; also by the rounded hinder border of the pronotum, 
and the less dilated scapular area of the elytra of the S , and the less 
hairy sternum. Length of body, 18mm. -15mm. S » 20mm.-22mm. ? ; 
of pronotum, 2* 8mm. -3mm. S > 3* 8mm. -4mm. $ ; of elytra, 11mm. S » 
14mm. $ . 

Locally distributed in Central Europe. In Belgium, it occurs at 
Pauquemont, Poilvache near Yvoir, Spa, and Tonneiet. In France it 
is commonest in the south : Hy^res, Montpellier, Cannes, Frejus, 
Cauterets, Arcachon, Gazau, Lamotbe, La Teste-de-Buch, Arcy, 
Marseille, Draguignan, Sainte-Baume, Vaucluse, les Ramillons, 
Chantilly, Creusot, Lorraine, Biche, Bagnols, Dunquerque, le Rayru, 
and Francheville near Lyon ; it is also recorded, though doubtfully, 
from Jersey. In Spain, it is common throughout the summer all over 
the country. In Portugal, it is recorded from Yallongo, Foz do Douro. 
In Germany, it is noted from Thuringia, and, in Austria, from Baden 
near Vienna. In Switzerland, from Freiburg, and the Valais. In 
Italy, at Voltaggio, Trient. 

8a. Stauroderus pinoti, Saulcy. 

A doubtful and very little known species ; said to differ from the 
preceding by shorter organs of flight and sharper angle of carinae of 
pronotum. Length of body, 16mm, S » 21mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 
3*5mm. S » 4-2mm. 2 ; of elytra, 8’6mm, S , 10mm. $ . 

Recorded by de Saulcy from Canigou, in the Pyrenees, in 
September. 

9. Stauroderus biguttulus, L. 

Very closely allied to the following species, with which it was 
confused by the early authors ; the marginal vein of the elytra is much 
stouter in the S > and. more strongly bowed ; there is a very distinct 
spot at the juncture of the radial vein with the marginal vein ; the 
scapular area is much more dilated, with thicker fenestrations and 
more regular ; the 2 has the transverse veins of the scapular area 
waved and not confluent. Length of body, 18-5mm.-15mm. S » 
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17mm.-22miri. $ ; of pronokim, 3mm.-3*2mm* , 8’8mm.-4*5miii. 

$ ; of elytra 12mm.-14min. S , lomm.-lSmni. $ . 

Widely but locally distributed in northern Europe. It has not yet 
been recorded in Britain, but it is noted from Scandinavia. In France, 
it is common in the centre and north : Boulogne-sur-mer, Fontaine- 
bleau, Malesherbes, 6pisy, Bourray, Lardy, Cauterets, Am41ie-les- 
Bains, Monte-Dore, Montreuil-Beilay, He de Be, Saint Mammes^ 
Pouligueu, Coulanges, YinceEes, Soirmouthiers, Nantes, Pornic, 
Soissons, Saint-Genis-Laval, Allier, Senlis, Le Blane, Creusot, 
Valenciennes, and Lyons. In Belgium, it is common at Condroz, Lim- 
bourg, Arlon Spa, Campine, Charleroi, Rouge Cloitre, Hesbayenot. 
Id Spain, it is quoted from Gayangos, Barcelona, and Parga, 
and in Portugal at Condeisa. Search will probably record a large 
number of new localities. 

10. Staueoberus BicoiiOR, Charpentier. 

Extremely variable in colour ; green, red, purple, yellow, grey,, 
brown, or black ; this is the most abundant and generally distributed 
European grasshopper, and is met with nearly everywhere, in a variety 
of colours; the student would do w’ell to capture a number of its 
varieties and carefully note the identity of structure and use this 
species as a starting-point for the determination of others ; it is most 
likely to be confused with the preceding species, but may be known by 
the characters mentioned in the table. 

Length of body, 15mm. -16mm. d* , 19mm.-24mm. ? ; of pronotum, 
2*5mm.-8*8mm. J , 3*8mm.-4*8mm. $ ; of elytra, 12mm. -16mm. d > 
16mm.-21mm. $ , 

Excessively common throughout Europe ; Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, Denmark, England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, all over Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. 

[For the minute distinction of the tw^o species, cf. Krauss, Bdtmge 
zur Orthopt-Knnde^ I.j 

Genius X : Chorthippus, Fie her. 

Bolivar restores Fieber’s name for Brunner’s fifth group of Stmo~ 
bothriiSy characterised by the nearly parallel caring of the pronotum 
and short and dilated mediastinal area of the elytra. 

Table of Species. 

1. Large ( d 20niiii.-24mm., ? 33mm. -36mm.). Uniform 

green, with red posterior tibise .. .. 1. aucuNntrs, Fisch, 

1.1. Smaller species ; colour -variable, often green, -with 
hind tibise pale, blue, or reddish-yellow. 

2. 3rd radial vein of elytra entire ; subgenital plate 
of d pointed backwards ; colour pale, some- 
times with darker longitudinal stripes . . 2. PULviNATtjs, F. de W. 

2.2. 3rd radial vein of elytra forked ; subgenital 
plate of d pointed upwards; colour generally 
green. 

3.^, Organs of flight well-developed in both sexes ; 

, ' posterior femora uniformly coloured. 

4. Carlui® of pronotum almost straight; 2nd 
radial vein of elytra some-what thickened 
and bent in middle, and 3rd angled in 
middle and bent backwards . , . . 3. elegans, Charp. 

4.4. Carinte of pronotum slightly bowed ; 2nd 
radial vein straight, not thickened, the 
3rd not angled . , 4. dobsatus, Zett. 
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3.3. Organs of flight abbreviated in 9 ; elytra 
well developed in <r , lobiform in ? ; wings 
rudimentary. 

4. Typical sulcus of pronotum nearer to hinder 
border ; valves of ovipositor short; axillary 
vein of elytra j not confluent with middle 
of anal vein . . . . . . . , . . 5. paballeIiUB, Zett. 

4.4. Typical sulcus of pronotum in middle ; 
valves of ovipositor noticeably longer 
than in preceding species : axillary vein 
<? confluent with middle of anal vein . . 6. liONoicoRNis, Latr. 

1. Ghorthippus jugundus, Fischer. 

Easy to recognise by its uniform green colour, with red hind tibiffi, 
and large size ; it hardly appears to belong to this genus. Length of 
body, 24mm. $ , 31mm. ? ; of pronotum, 5mm. ^ , 7mm. ; of 
elytra, 20mm. $ , 26mm. $ . 

A southern species ; in France it is rare ; Montpellier, iSerres, 
Montelimar, Drome, Saint Angulf, Ponds of Villepey, Var. In Spain, 
common in high grass and herbage near rivers throughout the country, 
especially the south and centre. It probably occurs throughout 
Portugal, and is recorded from Serra de Estrella and Panacova. 

2. Ghorthippus pulvinatus, Fischer de Waldheim (==declwi&^ 
Brisout). 

Extremely variable in colour ; length of elytra and wings exceed- 
ingly variable ; they are better developed as a rule in southern than in 
central Europe. It may be known from its allies by the large head of 
$ , the straw-yellowish colour, with darker stripes, which begin from 
the eye and run down the sides of the pronotum down the elytra ; the 
third radial vein of elytra is unforked in both sexes ; the long sub- 
genital plate of the ^ is also characteristic. Length of body 15mm.- 
19mm. , 19mm.-25mm. ? ; of pronotum, 2*8mm.-3-4mm. ^ , 

3mm.-5mm. $ ; of elytra, 8mm-13*5mm. $ , 9mm. -16mm. $ . 

In France, commonest in the south and central, recorded as far 
north as Fontainebleau, and very many localities in the central and 
south ; it is adult from July to December throughout Spain and 
Portugal ; in Switzerland, at Geneva, and probably elsewhere also ; 
in Austria, and in Italy, common in the north in August and 
September. It is also doubtfully recorded from Jersey, 

Azam records a var. gracilis of slenderer build and greyish-red 
colour from Clermont-Ferrand, France, 

3. Ghorthippus bleoans, Charpentier. 

Greyish-testaceous, or green ; allied to 0. dorsatm, but of 
slenderer build ; differs as shown in the table ; the most important 
point is the venation of the elytra. Length of body, 13mm. St 
18mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2’5mm. S , 3‘8mm. ? ; of eiytm, 10mm. 
S y 13mm. ? . 

Locally distributed in Central Europe. In Sweden, recorded from 
Oresund near Lomma, Esperod, Osterjon, Uddevalla, and in Denmark 
from Nordsjon ; in England, from Deal, the New Forest, Freshwater, 
the Cambridgeshire Fens; in Belgium, from Biankenberghe, Ostend, 
Wienport, Panna, Campine, Diepenbaeck, and Arlon ; from Germany, 
at Berlin ; in France, at numerous localities, though no\^ere common, 
Paris, Saint Questin, Lartoire, Bardges, Toulouse, Aiiier, Le Blanc, 
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Calvados, Lamothe, La Teste-de-Bueb, Cazan, Episy, Pouliguean, lie 
de Noirmoutiers, Nantes, Granville, Fontainebleau, Meudon, Wimereux. 
In Spain it appears to be rare, being only recorded from Ferrol, 
Chiclana. In Austria it is found at Modling, the Prater, Oberweiden, 
and Brtick, 

It chiefly frequents dry sandy places, but is also found in swampy 
fields. 

4. Chorthippus dorsatus, Zetterstedt. 

Closely resembles the preceding, but is of a stouter build, more 
generally green in colour, and diflers in the venation of the elytra. 
Length of body, 14inm.-18mm. S , 19mm.-26mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
3mm. -4mm. , 4mm. -omm. ? ; of elytra, 10mm. -14mm. d', 10mm.- 

21mm. 2 • 

Common in northern and central Europe ; in France it is common, 
and recorded from numerous localities ; it is rare in the south, recorded 
from Tarbes and the Riviera. It is not known in Britain, but recorded 
in Belgium from Barraque, Michel, Genck, and Laeken. In Scandinavia 
it is noted from Skane, Smaland, Bohuslan, W. Gottland, Stockholm, 
and Gottland, Esperod, Abusa, Fogelsang, ofvedskloster, Lund, and 
FinjasjoD. In Spain it is recorded only from CoUsacabra in northern 
Catalonia. 

5. Chorthippus parallelus, Zetterstedt. 

Green ; knees black ; antennse long ; wings abortive ; elytra 
extend to apex of abdomen in 3 , abbreviated and lanceolate in $ . 
Length of body, 14inm.-16mm. , 18mm. -21mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 

3mm. d , 3‘8mm.-4mm. 2 ; of elytra, 8mm. -14mm. d , 6mm. -16mm. 

5 ?. 

The dimensions show that the organs of flight are occasionally 
fully developed, but this variety is quite rai*e. 

It is common throughout Europe, chiefly in damp fields. It occurs 
in Lapland and Norway, Sweden and Denmark. In Britain it is 
abundant in nearly all fields, and in France also. It is abundant in 
Belgium, and common throughout Spain and Portugal. 

A very large and pale coloured variety is recorded by Brunner from 
Malaga, which attains 20mm, in the d » and 30mm. in the 2 • 

6. Chorthippus longicornis, Latreille. 

Very closely allied to the preceding, and doubtless often confused 
with it ; distinguished by the somewhat longer antennae, by the trans- 
verse sulcus being in the middle of the pronotum, by the long valves 
of the ovipositor, which are very noticeable ; axillary vein of the d 
elytra is confluent in the middle with the anal vein. Length of body, 
d » 17mm. -21mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 3mm. d j 
8'5mm.*‘4mm. 2 ; of elytra, 8*5mm.-9mm. d j 7mm,-8mm. 2 • 

The organs of flight are generally better developed in this chan in 
the last species, and it is more likely to be confused with the fully- 
winged form of the latter. 

^ It is common in swampy fields in central France ; Fontainebleau, 
Episy, Maiesherbes, Nemours, Loiret, Lamothe, Arcachon, Fontev- 
rault, Montreuii, Ameiie-les-Baines, Draguignan, Essonne, St. Cyr. 
It is recorded from Laeken near Brussels. It is not yet known in 
Britain. 
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The synonymy is confused ; several authors considered Lakeille’s 
species identical with 0. parallelus, until Finot separated the two. 
The var. explicatu^, de Selys, of imralleluBj is really this species. 

(To he continued.) 


Lepidoptera near Geneva. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

This heading must resemble much the historical one, “Taking coals 
to Newcastle,” yet, in spite of the fact that there used to be a Genevois 
entomological magazine, which has (since this was first written) been re- 
suscitated, and that some first-class lepidopterists live there, the local men 
rarely note anything of their own fauna, taking it for granted that every- 
one knows all about it, and writing, when they do write, of faraway places 
they visit, and of insects they know little about. It is, of course, the 
same annoying fact that leads the lepidopterist who lives on the York- 
shire moorlands to describe his visit to the New Forest or to Devon- 
shire, the Devonian lepidopterist to describe his visit to Perthshire or 
Cumberland, and the Cumbrian lepidopterist to describe a visit to the 
Norfolk Broads, whilst they rarely describe the lovely districts and 
interesting fauna that they know so well, and could describe so in- 
terestingly. Geneva is an ideal spot — in one direction the Juras are 
available in, at most, a couple of hours, whilst in another direction 
the outliers of the Savoy Alps are within an hour, with steam trams 
in both directions. Added to this, the wild banks of the Arve give 
marshland, meadow, and banks covered with thickets of Hippophae 
rhamnoidea, 1 was fortunate in having the companionship of Mr. 
Muschamp on most of my trips, and he was kind enough to show me 
over his best collecting grounds, and, on one trip, Professor Blachier 
and his brother piloted us over a charming slope of the Juras, where 
the collecting was indeed delightful. 

The first day spent here was July 26th, when a start for the little 
French town of Gex, by the road railway, was made soon after 7 a.m. 
This place was reached before nine o’clock, and, under the guidance of 
Mr. Muschamp, I was to w’alk to the Col de la Faucille, 4855 feet 
elevation, a deep depression in the Juras. The early morning was 
fine enough, but it soon became cloudy, and most of the journey, made 
under the best possible walking conditions, was hopeless for butterflies, 
as, with only one or two transient gleams of sunshine, we could only 
guess what the lovely country could produce. Limmith Camilla was 
early on the wing, and one was captured swinging on a scabious flower ; 
so also were Oolias hyale and Pyrameis cardui, freshly emerged, Pam- 
phila sylvanus and Leptidia sinapisj Polyommatm corydon, and P. kams 
of large size. Beaching the grassy slopes, Epinephele lycaon appeared, 
with E. ianira about the bushes, as also was Theda spini^ whilst from 
the long grass Enodia dryas rose quietly, and ascended the slopes with 
considerable rapidity. Erebia aethiops also frequently occurred, whilst, 
on the limestone paths, Hipparchia semele was frequently disturbed, the 
^ s with a very distinct white median band on the underside of the 
hindwings. A rise of a few hundred feet began to make a great 
difference, and soon Parnasdm apollo was seen swinging lazily about, 
ah the d' s inspected having a red centre to the black spot on the inner 
margin of the forewing, on the underside, and others having the spot 
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outside the discoidal area, similarly centred on the upper- and under- 
side. Here too Argynnis aglma was frequent, and Erebia ligea then 
became abundant ; but the sun disappeared and the butterflies became 
rarer and less frequent, until at last we were driven to picking up 
Anthrocera achilleae and A. tmmalpma from the fiowers, these species 
and A. caniioUca and A. Jilipendulae having been with us almost since 
our start. A moment’s sun discovered Erebia ])itho to us, the males 
very dark, with scarcely any trace of fulvous about the ocellated spots 
of the forewings, and with three well-marked, faintly ringed spots on 
the hindwings. Lunch at the inn on the top of the Col occupied 
some time, as it remained dull, but then the sun came out for a while, 
and, in a meadow at the back of the inn, Erebia euryale was not rare, 
but the (3^ s were worn, and a grand form of the 5 s, beautifully banded 
with white and brown on the undersides of the hindwings, were few 
and far between. Cupido winwia and Brentlm ino were also here, in 
none too good condition, and then the sun went in again, and we 
slowly walked back to Gex. Among other things Adscita geryon, 
Nemotois scabioselliiSf and Adkmia hipwnctidactyla were taken on the 
scabious flowers. Dasydia ohfuscata, Gnophos glaumiaria (f), and 
Larentia vibicaria were &sturbed from the rocks, whilst Euthemonia 
russula j Acidalia macilentaria^ Fseudoterpna pridnata, Stenoptilia ptero- 
dactyla (fuscus), Pyrausta ostrmalis, and Eupoecilia sp. ? were dis- 
turbed from the herbage. A few Depressariid larvae in the heads of 
the wild Umbellifers completed the bag. 

The second visit to Gex took us to different ground. On July 80th, 
with Professor Blachier, his brother, and Mr. Muschamp, we took this, 
time, instead of going on through the village, and so to the road that leads 
to the Faucille, a sharp turn to the left that led into a country road, at 
the foot of the lowest Jura slopes, up which, after some minutes, we 
slowly climbed as we entered a by-path and left the road behind. The 
lower ground looked little better than pasture-land, but, higher up, the 
slopes bore more resemblance to our Kentish downs, whilst higher 
still the bushes formed into woods, the paths through, and openings 
into, which were brilliant with the autumnal flowers of the district. 
This was butterfly ground indeed, difficult to make progress through 
because of the wealth of its fauna. The insect of the slope was 
Melitaea parthenie, and, as I meant business now that the chance 
offered, I took my series from this locality. I dare not say how many 
examples I netted, but when the final rejections had been made I set 
about 100 first-class individuals that I had captured. I feel vaguely 
indifferent on this group to specific distinction. I dare not say I do 
not know M, parthenie ; as a matter of fact, when I tie my brother 
collectors down to facts and descriptions, I find that I am even 
clearer than they ; nor dare I say that I do not know M . athalia, since 
we have been personally acquainted for the last 86 years, and I have 
seen, possibly, a few thousands on the wing. Strangely enough I 
know they are distinct species, their habits, habitat, and tout 
procdaim them such. I know now that my autumnal Gresy- 
sur-Aix athalia (so recorded) are partlienie, but, for the life of me, if 
they were offered me individually, I guess I should name half wrongly. 
We Britishers must work out this business somehow, even if we have 
not the double- brooded parthmie in Britain, and have to insist that 
Messrs. Wheeler, Muschamp, and Sloper, in spite of residential quali- 
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fication, belong to our side. On these slopes, too, were the Savoy 
form of Melitaea didyyim^ the $ s bright but small, and as different in 
size from the magnificeni; Spanish race, whose colour they follow, as 
from the mountain form, with which they have little in common in 
this particular. A few M, cinxia and a single 2i. phoebe were also on 
the wing, whilst Anthrocera camiolica, in splendid variety, hung in 
vain from the ffow’er-heads, there being so little leisure to examine 
them, whilst A. ackilleae was also abundant, though going over. I was 
very pleased to take, however, three Anthrocm'a Juc it ?id a (genevejim) here, 
a previous record of its existence on this line of the Juras having been 
subjected to some degree of doubt. Mr. Blachier took a single example, 
and the four were at any rate sufficient to satisfy us of its occurrence, 
if not altogether satisfactory from the collector’s point of view. 
Evidently we did not hit its stronghold, and one must pass the 
quarries a considerable distance one supposes to reach its jieadquarters. 
Polyommatm corydon and P. astrarche were the abundant Lycsenids, 
although a single Giipido aebrns $ was captured, and second-broods of 
Nisoniadefi tayes and Syrickthus alveus were on the wing. Plenty of 
Colias hyale^ and a few Hipparchia hriseis were out on the slopes, but 
in the wooded boskies the accumulation of specimens was marvellous. 
Thousands of Enodia dry as, great black fellows, dwarfed the equally 
abundant swarms of Erehia aethiops, whilst Pararge maera, P. megaera, 
Epinephele lycami, and E, titkonus were only less common ; P. egeria 
was scarcer, but EpmepJiele ianira stood on each other, and on every- 
thing else, to get at the flowers, so abundant were they. Large Piens 
rapae and P. napi also swarmed, whilst Gonepteryx rhavmi was not 
infrequent. I stirred up Toxoeampa craecae, and I remember lots of 
Ematurga atomana (second brood) getting up everywhere. What 
other insects there were I know not. I lost account of time and place. 
I filled my boxes and used up all my pins, lost my companions, and — 
in spite of it all — was happy. TVhat worry I gave them to find me I 
knew not, and eared less, but when I came on them, and found they 
had lunched and drank, I began to wonder what the time was as the 
end of the afternoon was near, so that Muschamp and myself went off 
to the cottages, a quarter of a mile below, and drank the local wine and ate 
the local bread and cheese, till nature w^as satisfied. That I missed 
two fine Euvanessa antiopa on the way back was not due, as was mildly 
suggested by my companion, to the fact that I had lunched, but to the 
excitement and heat of the day, for that day was hot, and when we 
got back a similar protest, that I could not hope to take all the 
parthenie on the slopes and get to Gex in time for the train, was 
sufficient to keep me on the move. It -was a lovely day. When will 
our City of London and South London Entomological Societies unite 
-to arrange a field-meeting to such a place, where nature is alive and 
seething? How many British lepidopterists would join to make a 
party if arrangements were made, and an interpreter provided to look 
after matters, and leave them free to hunt? 

On July 27th, a turn after larvse of Tnrneria Mppophaes ended in 
failure, so far as obtaining the desired larvae was concerned. A marsh 
by the side of the Arve, about a mile or so before it entem the Ehone, 
covered by thickets of Hippophae rhamhoides, sallow and alder, appeared 
to be a veritable fortress for the retreat of this local and beautiful 
species. Careful search, however, on the part of Mr. Muschamp and 
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myself, failed to reveal the desired species, for which we were, perhaps, 
a little too early, but as I picked up a nice series of Enodia dryas, 
which was very abundant among the long grass and bushes, I was not 
altogether disappointed. I was surprised to find Euthemonia nmula 
and EmaUirya atomaria abundant in this spot, 'where Lomaspilu 
Huuyimta and Pararge egeria appeared to be more at home. But the 
most interesting captures of the afternoon w^ere Crambiis alpiiiellus and 

sglvellus, single specimens only, the ground evidently wants working 
at dusk, and in a fallow field on she borders of the marsh, where 
Acidalia ornata and Pyramta pmiicealis were common, a single 
example of the true Crambm contaminellm, a typical specimen such as 
might have come from the Deal sandhills, Shoeburyness, or Black- 
heath, occurred. This also is a dusk flier, and hence wants working 
for later in the day. In the flelds, Fontia daplidice was not uncommon 
but 'worn, ^ind CoZms lujale much more abundant than C. edusa. 
There were some interesting Odonata here. One abundant little 
species interested me sufiieientiy to bring away specimens. 

{To he concluded.) 

mOTES oir ~cb ELECTING, Etc. 

Dasycampa ritbiginea in the New Forest. — I was in the New 
Forest last week end with Messrs. Coltbrup and Lyle, sallowing, and 
had the luck to take a fine $ Dasyeampa nibiginea, which I hope will 
oblige with ova. The capture may be worth recording in the E)it. 
Record. — Alfred E. Tonge, Aincroft, Beigate. April 7th, 1905. 

Extended pupal period of Dimorpha wsrsicolora. — Eef erring to 
my note Record, xvi., p. 209), your readers may be interested to 
hear that one $ of the same batch of D. rerskolora appeared in my 
breeding-cage on the 4th inst. (from 1899 larvae). I may mention that 
they have been kept in a cool shed in my garden. I had three ? D. 
rcrsicolora out last Wednesday, and went to the tersicolora ground 
in hopes of a wild pairing, but not a gleam of sun and a very cold 
wind, so did not do any good, the cold nights, however, have stopped 
their emergence in the breeding- cage, so I hope to have a more success- 
ful try when the weather changes again. — W. E. Butler, F.E.S., 
Hayling House, Oxford Eoad, Beading. April dth, 1905. 

Enemies of Nonagbia arundinis (t'yph.e) and N. cann^. — Eef erring 
to the notes by Mr. Ovenden and Mr. Bankes concerning the pupge of 
Xonayria arundinis (typhae) being destroyed by water-rats, perhaps my 
experience in the Norfolk Broads will not be out of place. There, it is 
not the rats but moor- hens, but as X. arundinis {typhae) always pupates 
above the emergence-hole they seldom get the pupa of this species, it 
is nearly always X. eannae they get, as this species pupates below 
the hole and the moor-hens generally peck downwards. — H. M. Edel- 
STRN, F.E.S., Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. April fle/i, 1905. 

Early appearance of Chesias obliquaria. — Last night and to- 
night I have been very much surprised to find single specimens of 
CJmias obliquaria sitting in the usual manner upon broom, growing 
upon the railway banks near my bouse. Js not this a very early date 
for this species ? I have never taken it here before, although I have 
searched carefully in June and July in the very same place where I 
have now found it. — (Bev.) G. E, N. Burrows, The Vicarage, Mucking, 
Stanford-le-Hope. April 18i/i, 1905. 
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^RTHOPTERA. 

Pairing of Arcypteea fuscum. — I sent Mr. Burr a couple of 
specimens of what I believe to be the same species of grasshopper as 
those I observed pairing at Au Pra (of which I seem to have kept no 
examples), taken at Bobbie, in the same beautiful Pellice Valley, and 
he informs me that the species in Arcyptera fnscum, Pallas. I think 
we shall be safe in assuming that the first part of the notice (antea^ 
p. 95) therefore refers to this species. — J. W. Tutt. 


W'ariation. 

Melanic Laeentla multisteigaria in Durham. — I obtained a 
melanic male of Larentia m.ultistriyaria here on the 30th ult., and on 
Wednesday captured a female with a black band upon its forewings. 
This species has appeared here in hundreds this year, although 1 
never saw it in the district before, yet I have searched within a hundred 
yards of the place in which I have discovered it. — J. W. H. Harrison, 
The Avenue, Birtley, R.S.O. April 1st, 1905. 


^OLEOPTERA. 

Grammoptbra ruficornis ab. holomelina, n. ab., a wholly black 
FORM OF Grammoptbra, See., not hitherto recorded. — Entirely 
black, somewhat resembles (Arammoptera mncornis, F., of which 
species Mr. Gahan thinks it is a variety. It may be at once distin- 
guished from the ordinary forms of G. rujiwrnk by the entire absence 
of the yellow silky pubescence with which the members of that species 
are clothed. The difference in the general appearance of the two 
insects, when seen side by side in the sunshine, is very striking. I 
propose for this veiy distinct and interesting form the name of holo- 
melijia, and, for the time being, it would, perhaps, be best to treat it as 
a form of Q, rniicomis. It appears to have a stronger claim to specific 
rank than many of the insects appearing in our lists, but I must leave 
this question to be decided by further observation and study. My 
three specimens were beaten from hawthorn blossom in May, 1904, 
at Enfield, Middlesex. Mr. E. A. Waterhouse took a specimen, exactly 
like my three, at Ripon, in Yorkshire, thirty years ago. I should be 
glad to know of any similar specimens existing in other collections. — 
Charles J. C. Pool. Ajnil 5th, 1904. 

Hylotrupes bajulus, L., at Enfield. — I am indebted to a local 
friend for a fine specimen of this rare Longicorne beetle. It has been 
cased up with a number of common beetles, hornets, etc., for the past 
thirty years. A large pin was inserted between the elytra, which, 
fortunately, were open. The insect l\as now been relaxed and carded, 
and makes a perfect specimen. My friend cannot remember the exact 
circumstances of its capture, but he says the whole of his little collec- 
tion was formed in and around a place known as Wilkinson’s woods, 
near Enfield, about thirty years ago. The other insects in the case 
are all common and conspicuous species : — Stranyalia armata, Vlytm 
arietis, Rhagium inguidtor, Lucanm cervust and Vetmiia aurata^ all of 
which are still common in the district. There is an abundance of old 
timber, which has already produced* some very good beetles, and I see 
no reason why Hylotrupes bajulus should not be found there again if 
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looked for. In a very interesting series of notes on The British 
Longicornes,” published in the Ent. Record^ 1898, Mr. Donisthorpe 
writes of this species as follows : — “ Hylotrupes bajulus, L., is a large 
black, rather shiny, beetle, with a band of white pubescence on the 
elytra. It is very rare, and has not been taken for some time. It 
occurs in old posts and rails. Dr. Power took a specimen at Wey- 
bridge, and Mr. E. A. Waterhouse one at Putney. The last capture 
was made by Mr. Lewcock, at Cromer, about ten years ago.” I do 
not know whether there are any more recent records than Mr. Lew- 
cock’s, which appears to be about sixteen or seventeen years old. I 
will keep a sharp look out for the insect during the present season. — 
Ghas. G. Pool, Enfield. 


JE^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Eggs of Lepidoptera. —Brentkis selem, — Pale green in colour ; of usual 
Argynnid shape, somewhat pyramidal, or rather in form of truncated 
cone ; 20-22 raised, headed, longitudinal ribs, running from base to 
shoulder, some failing before shoulder by joining with others, so that only 
eight or ten come over into the micropylar area at apex. The apical de- 
pression contains a very distinct central Stella marking the micropyle 
proper. There is considerable variation in the size of the eggs, some 
being somewhat short and stumpy compared with others ; in all, the 
base is flattened and the basal area slightly contracted, so that the 
greatest width is at about one-fourth of the perpendicular distance from 
the base {August 7th, 1901) . During the next three days, the eggs become 
slightly yellowish in colour, and the shell more pearly (August 10th). 
Five days later, the eggs are grey in colour, the apex almost blackish ; 
the larvae hatched same day (August loth). The newly-hatched larva, 
except in one instance, devoured the whole of the eggshell except the 
extreme base. The empty eggshell of this one is of a clear transparent 
pearly- white. The larva does not appear to eat its way out of the 
egg at the micropyle, but at the side of the egg. [Eggs laid by 5 
caught at Torre Pellice, on August 9th, 1901, and described only with 
a hand-lens.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Stenia punctalk . — Oval in outline, nearly as wide as long, much 
flattened, and with very large depression on the upper surface ; very 
pale straw colour; surface somewhat shiny, slightly iridescent, ap- 
parently smooth. No further structure to be made out with power at 
disposal. [Described August ISth, 1901, from four eggs laid by a $ 
captured at Bobbie, on August 12th.] 

Acidalia jiaveolaria. — Oval in outline, width almost equal to length, 
height only about two-thirds width ; the micropylar end rather wider 
than the nadir ; slightly depressed on greater part of upper surface 
(belonging to that type of egg 1 have previously designated ** slipper- 
shaped ”), surface covered with a very strongly-marked and beautiful 
polygonal reticulation, which is regular and much less coarse than in 
some of the allied species ; the upper surface with about nine longi- 
tudinal ceils and fourteen transverse ones ; colour pearly -grey when 
first laid, becoming creamy-grey as the egg matures. [Laid loosely 
in a box, on August 13th, 1901, by a ? taken at Bobbie. By the 
16th the egg itself is quite grey, the raised ribs forming the reticula- 
tion having a blackish appearance.] 
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(jharaeas graminis. — Laid loosely in a box ; perfectly ciredar in 
outline, almost spherical; base apparently quite smooth, very faint 
trace of polygonal reticulation on rest of surface ; a faint micropylar 
depression at apex of egg ; surface dull, colour uniform bright yellow. 
[Eggs described August 14th, 1901, by a $ taken on August 13th, at 
Bobbie.] 

Lithosia lurideola. — Of typical Arctiid appearance, circular in out- 
line ; height rather more than half the diameter, making rather less 
than two-thirds of a depressed sphere; micropylar area somewhat 
flattened, but most markedly depressed ; surface covered with a fine 
and neat reticulation ; pale orange-grey in colour when first laid, 
changing to deeper brown-grey by the next morning. The eggs are 
laid in regular rows, side by side, as is usual with the Arctiids. In 
one instance one egg is laid upon two others, these last being placed 
in different regular rows of four each in a small batch. Two days 
later the eggs were dark coffee-brown in colour all over, the reticula- 
tion clearer. [Described August 14th and 16th, 1901, from eggs laid 
by a 2 taken at Bobbie on August 13th.] 

Eubolia maeniata, — Laid loosely ; pearly-white in colour ; exceed- 
ingly small for size of moth ; oval (almost spherical) in shape ; surface 
shiny and apparently smooth (under power at disposal) ; one end 
depressed (August 15th, 1901). Bright orange-yellow; a very clear, 
shiny, circular space at one end of the egg, occupying, perhaps, one- 
third of the particular hemisphere in which it is placed (August 
20th, 1901). [Eggs obtained from a $ captured at Bobbie, August 
14th, 1901.] 

Endotricha jiammmlis . — Oval in outline ; the egg flattened ; deeply 
depressed on upper surface ; rather pointed at both sides ; pale yellow 
when first laid, becoming pearly amber ; surface wrinkled and smooth, 
shiny, and slightly iridescent. [Described August 17th, 1901, from 
eggs laid by a $ captured at Bobbie the preceding day.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Two DESCRIPTIONS OF THE EOG OF AsPDLATES OCHREARIA. (1) *5mm. 

long, -Brnm. wide, laid on long side, would be almost regularly oval 
in outline, but the micropylar end is cut off sharply just before the 
tip, making this end quite flattened. The egg is of a dull orange- 
yellow colour, the shell is very faintly pitted, the latter showing under 
a good power as the traces of an obsolete longitudinal series of poly- 
gonal cells. There is also a tendency to iridescence in the shell. A 
considerable depression occupies almost the whole of the upper surface. 
Turned up on its true base the fiat end of the egg is seen to contain a 
deeply depressed basin, at the base of which a minute pit represents the 
micropyle proper. The surface of the depression shows (but still more 
faintly than the outer shell) the remnants of a polygonal reticulation. 
[Described under a f lens, June 22nd, 1898. Eggs laid June 17th, 
1898, by a $ captured at Shoebury, and sent by Mr. F. O. Whittle.] 
(2) Pale straw-yellow, long oval in outline, with ends so squared as to 
be almost brick-shaped, the micropylar end somewhat fuUer than the 
nadir, the upper surface with a long oval depression, reaching nearer 
to the nadir than the micropylar end. The surface covered with fine 
longitudinal and transverse lines, giving it the appearance of the 
fibres of fine silken material^ the longitudinal being slightly raised. 
The micropylar end has a well-marked depression on micropylar area. 
The length : breadth : height : : 5 : 8 : 2. The egg is normally laid on 
its flat side, but is sometimes turned up partly on edge, at oifears is 
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placed uprighii, -with tiie micropyle at apex. The egg in about four days 
turns deep yellow, inclining to a brownish tint. [Laid April 7th, 

1897. Described on the 11th, from eggs obtained at Cannes.] — J. W. 
Ttjtt. 

Tw'o independent descriptions of eggs op Chesias rufata (obli- 
quaria). — The eggs are laid on the leaflets and flower-buds of Genista, 
sp. ? singly, on their fiat surfaces. The egg forms an almost perfect oval 
in outline. Length : breadth : thickness : : 3 : 2 : 1, but slightly thicker 
at the micropylar end than at its nadir. The colour is of a delicate 
orange, approaching salmon colour. There is a large and rather deep 
depression in the centre of the upper surface. The micropyle is placed 
at the centre of one end, a small area being flattened, and slightly 
depressed centrally. The shell is very faintly pitted, the edges of the 
pits giving the surface a whitish and hoary appearance. [Described 
under a f-lens, on July 7th, 1898, from eggs laid May 25th-27th, by 
a ? taken at Wan stead ; received from Mr. Bacot.l Two eggs laid 
loosely in a box by a captured $ ; the eggs themselves, however, 
adherent to each other. Very pale yellow in colour ; and very small 
for the size of the moth. May be said to be of ordinary Geometrid 
form, oval, with a slight depression on upper surface, but bears a 
distinct resemblance to an upright Acidaliid (or even a Pierid) egg. 
The shell is apparently smooth, and under a low power (f-lens, used 
as an eye-glass) no markings whatever are decipherable, but under a 
more powerful lens a faint polygonal network is observable. The long 
axis : width : height : : 7 : 3 : 2. [The eggs w^ere laid on April 17th, 

1898, by ? taken at Cannes, and described the same day.] N.B. — 
My two sketches of these eggs suggest considerable differences, so 
much so chat one suspects a difierence of species. At any rate the 
descriptions should be checked. — J. W. Tutt. 

Newly-formed pupa of Scoliopteryx libatrix. — On August 16th, 
1901, I was fortunate enough to see a pupa of this species that had 
just changed from the larval stage. All the appendages — legs, wings, 
antennae, eyes, as well as the head and thoracic segments — were quite 
bright pea-green. The pro- and metathorax quickly changed to a 
brownish tint, the mesothorax also changing to the same tint dorsally. 
The 1st to 7th abdominal segments were greenish-brown, the terminal 
segments blackish. [This was from a larva taken, with several others, 
near Villar, in the early part of the month.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Notes on Pyg-sera pigra. — Owing to lack of careful observation 
of the earliest stages of this moth, some rather grievous errors crept 
into my former notes published in the Ejit, Eecord, vol. xvi., p. 203. 
Even these additional remarks on the subject are not fully satis- 
factory, although rectifying several mistakes, and a careful study 
of all the stages will be necessary in the spring to clear up the matter 
finally. My inability to secure perfectly satisfactory results from the 
second brood was due largely to the abnormal length of the pupal 
period. In central Germany, P. piyra is normally double-brooded, the 
second brood appearing in July and early August. As my first brood 
had all pupated before the middle of June, I naturally looked for 
emergences in July. However, with the exception of one or two 
isolated specimens in the beginning of the month, nothing put in an 
appearance, and that in spite of the intense heat. As by the middle 
of August the pupa3 gave no sign of producing the imagines, I con- 
cluded that the brood would pass the winter in this condition, and 
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was rather surprised to find two <? s newly emerged on August 18th. 
On the 26th two more put in an appearance, followed irregularly by 
others at intervals of a day or two. Not until September 5th, how- 
ever, could I secure a pairing, eggs being freely laid during the nights 
of the 6th and 7th. Egg. — When first laid the eggs are of a muddy flesh- 
colour, fiat at the base, and well rounded towards the micropylar end, as 
in all eggs of this family. By the 10th they had turned dark 
purplish-brown, becoming gradually, as the larvfe developed, almost 
black. Larvae emerged on September 21st and 22nd. Laeva. — 
First instar : The young larva has a black head and yellowish -grey 
body, sparsely covered with whitish hairs. The 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 
and 11th segments are chocolate-brown. In the advanced stages there 
is a tendency to the formation of a yellow band dorsaily, com- 
bined with a spreading of the chocolate colour laterally. The 1st 
moult occurred on September 29th and 30th. Second instar: The 
body colour w^as now chocolate-browm, with broad, irregular, yellow 
dorsal band, clouded in the middle segments with brown, and 
containing a thin browm lateral stripe, bordered by a row of browm 
dots, presumably tubercle 1. Slight traces of yellow marking later- 
ally on anterior segments. 2nd moult, October 8feh-10th. Third 
mstar : No marked change in colouring or marking. Dorsal band 
more clearly defined, extending laterally to tubercle ii, which is in 
most cases yellow. The lateral tubercles also more pronounced 
yellow. 3rd moult, October 27th-30th. [This moult corresponds 
with the stage in my previous notes attributed to 2nd moult. 
Owing to much more rapid development in the spring, tw^o more 
instars must have followed each other in such close proximity as to- 
have been overlooked.] At this stage it became impossible to secure 
any more of the food-plants (poplar or willow^), and I was obliged to 
destroy the brood to prevent them suffering a lingering death from 
hunger. It was certain, however, that they had at least one more 
moult before them, so I think it is reasonable to suppose that, like its 
near relation P. anachoreta, P, pigra also goes through four moults 
before reaching the mature larval stage ; certainly th^ee moults, 
as given in my former remarks, is incorrect. — J. McDunkough, 
Motzstrasse 6, Berlin, W. April Brd, 1905. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

In the January number of the American Faturalisty Mr. J. L. 
Hancock, F.E.S., contributes a very interesting note on the habits of 
Oecanthiis fasciatm, Fitch. It appears that the male possesses an 
alluring gland beneath the tegmina, near their base ; when he 
approaches the female he raises his tegmina like sails, to a nearly 
vertical position ; he then strikes up a high-pitched song, while his 
spouse crawls up on his back, until her attention is ** drawn 
to the little odd- shaped glandular fossa on the back of the thorax 
between the wings. Here she at once inserts her mouth, to find a 
delicious potion secreted for her special needs, and which she devours 
ravenously.” The observer noted that a slight touch on the hairs of 
this fossa produced a twitching movement of the elytra, and it is 
probable that the spasmodic movenaents of these organs, while the 
female is drinking her fill, is notan attempt at stridulation, but an 
involuntary twitching, caused by her irritating the delicate hairs of 
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the gland. Has anyone made any observations on our common south 
European species ‘? 

Mr, Hancock is rapidly augmenting our knowledge of the Tettigidae, 
His contribution alone, to the literature of this group, is already con- 
siderable. His latest work is on the Tettigidae of Ceylon,” published 
in Spolia Zeylunica^ vol. ii., part vii., October, 1904, at Colombo. It 
is well illustrated with four good and clear plates. The author includes 
27 species, which should not offer very great difficulties, as clear tables 
are given to enable collectors to discriminate their species. The 
material is chiefly that obtained by Mr. E. E. Green, who came across 
nearly all of these 27 species ; nine of them are new, and there are six 
new genera. The work is preceded by an introduction dealing with 
the characters of the island, and considerations of a faunistic, structural 
and systematic interest. The aquatic habits of Scelimena are 
confirmed by the observations of Mr. Green, and notes on other species 
are appended. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
March 15th, 1901, Mr. W. E. Sharp exhibited a specimen of the North 
American Longicorn, Nendytm erythrocephalus. He said the species 
had been discovered in a sound ash-tree seven inches from the bark, 
grown in the neighbourhood of St. Helens, Lancashire. Some palings 
of American ash in the vicinity suggested the origin of the progenitors 
of the colony ; but it was not known how long they had been erected. 

Mr. Bagnall adds {Ent. Jfo. May.) Triplax bicolor, GylL, to the 
British list ; the specimens were taken in Gibside in July, 1904, with 
T. aenea (see Ent, Ret\^ 1904, p. 260) in fungus growing on elm. Mr. 
W. E. Sharp also adds Amara anthobia, Vill., to the British list, from 
specimens taken by the Eev. G. A. Crawshay at roots of grass in sandy 
places, at Leighton Buzzard. 

Mr. Champion notes that since publishing his note on the capture 
of Malackitis atpinofim, Gr., in Sheppey, he has discovered (from types 
sent by Bedel) the insect to be Ii. vulruratus, Ab., and that Mr. 
Walker also has the species in his collection, specimens having been 
captured at Sheer ness about 1894. 


gENFORMlTION ON BUTTERFLIES REQUIRED. 

I should be glad to have any of the following material for descrip- 
tion if available, or notes on habits when these are desiderated : — 
PampkUa syli'amm: Pupa. Thymelki(}i thaiiwa^ : 'Eigg, egg’l&jing. T, 
avtaeon : Egg, egg-laying. T. Ihieola : Pupa. Xifioniadefi tarjes : Egg, 
egg-laying, pupa. Chryaophanui^ phlaeas: Egg, egg-laying. 0, dispar 
(European form) : Egg, lar^-a, pupa. (. 'allophrys rubi : Larva (early 
stages). Theda w-alhum : Larva (all instars), puparium, pupa. Theda 
primi : Egg, egg-laying. PolyonuHatm corydon : Larva (all stages). 
Lampides boetieus: Egg, egg-laying. Xomiadea .semiarffus : Egg. 
yemeobiua liteina : Pupa, pupation. Mditaea athdlla : Egg-laying.l^ W , 
cinAa : Egg-laying, egg, habits of larva. Dry as paphia : Egg-laying. 
Vanessa in: Egg-laying, egg, young larva. Pyrameh carditi: Young 
larva. Pararge megaera : Larva (young and old) . Coenonympha tiphon: 
Larva (all stages) . Melampias epiphron : Larva (fullfed). Any accurate 
details, published or otherwise, on the above points, will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. — J. W. Tutt, 
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Notes on the genus Cerura (Dicranura). 

(Rev.) a. miles MOSS, M.A. 

Having spent a considerable amount of time during March in 
searching for the cocoons of the three “ kittens,” I have thought that 
the following notes may perhaps be of interest to others. My efibrts 
have resulted in the finding of a large number of empty cocoons and some 
full ones, and, by dint of perseverance, I have, for the first time in my 
life, had all four British Dicranurid species represented at the same 
time by living pupae. Let me at once assert that nothing short of the 
spirit of the raving enthusiast will accomplish this feat ! But if the 
work was laborious it has been none the less of absorbing interest. 

My first conclusion is that this is undoubtedly the wrong time of 
year to secure the best results, and I am led to believe that such is 
especially the case in any part of the country w^here insectivorous birds 
are numm^ous. Let me tabulate my observations under the headings 
of the four species : — 

Cerura vinula , — The species is, of course, common throughout 
Norfolk, but comparatively few cocoons have been found, as the iarvsB 
very frequently leave the tree. The cocoons were generally near the 
ground, but occasionally six or eight feet up the trunk, and on all 
sides of the tree. They are fairly easy to detect as they usually 
protrude above the general level of the surrounding bark. Several 
fresh cocoons had been pecked open by birds and the contents cleared. 
This is also largely the case with Trochiliuni apiformis at the roots of 
poplar, the bark presumably being tapped in likely places until the thin 
drumlike cover gives forth a hollow sound and betokens the presence of a 
cocoon within. I only obtained one full cocoon of C, vinula, from 
which a large female has already emerged after barely three w^eeks of 
moderate forcing in a kitchen cupboard. 

Cerura furcula . — Of this species I have some fourteen full cocoons, 
but these were all obtained in the larval condition last autumn, some 
in the Lake District near Windermere, and some in the Norfolk 
Broads. 0. furcula seems equally common in both districts, and, w^hile 
a few specimens fell in the beating-tray, I obtained the majority of 
larvae by searching small sallow-busbes. In such cases, wLere the 
stems are smooth and thin, they, as a rule, undoubtedly leave the bush 
before pupation. Their, characteristic method of entirely stripping the 
end of a small bough, and the nature of the frass, frequently testify to 
their recent presence, but I can only recall two instances of the 
discovery of their cocoons in such unprotected positions, and these 
were probably cases of necessity, the bush having stood in water and 
thus prevented their escape. I have recently found a considerable 
number of C7. furcula cocoons on willow trunks near Norwich. A few 
of these have been freshly emptied by birds, but the majority were old. 
The most favoured spot for pupation, where, indeed, they are most 
protected and easiest to see, is underneath pieces of bark that have 
lifted and can be broken ofi: with a trowel. C. furcula seems to 
alfect any species of willow without much preference, and the cocoon 
occurs on every side of the tree, and in almost any position, provided 
that it be dry. 

Cerura bifida , — This species, somewhat rare in the north, seems 
common in the eastern counties, judging from the large number of 
June 15th, 1905. 
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empty cocoons of different dates that have come under my inspection. 
One seldom approaches ao aspen or Lombardy poplar, still less a group 
of such trees, without finding empty cocoons. Here, too, the wandering 
proxDensity is observable, one cocoon being noticed on the bark of an 
oak ten yards distant. More often, however, one would suppose that 
the innumerable crevices of an old poplar trunk offer sufficient induce- 
ment for it to remain, and I am bound to say that it manages only too 
successfully to evade the most diligent search. My net result is but 
three living pup®, though I have carefully scrutinised hundreds of 
trees, and two of these were spun up on the underside of bark near the 
root, prized off with a trowel. Such a position, no matter on what 
point of the compass, is the one most often selected by the larva if it 
be available. I have noticed, however, that the prolonged humidity of 
wunter often kills them in this situation. The cocoons also occur on 
anj’part of the tree, generally wuthin six or eight feet from the ground, 
and I believe that I am not exaggerating when I say that I have 
recently discovered scores of fresh ones that have been ripped open 
from end to end by birds, the cast-off: larval skins still lying at the 
bottom. I conclude that this is mainly the work of tits, as one 
cocoon, under loose bark at the root of an aspen, which had been thus 
treated, could only have been reached by a small bird. With this 
wholesale plunder the species is undoubtedly decimated and kept down 
to a very large extent, and one w’onders how many actually survive. 
Though birds’ eyes may be sharper than mine, I am proud enough to 
believe that a fair proportion of these would have fallen to my lot had 
I forestalled the feathered foe b}" searching in October rather than 
March. [Moral : Don’t put off’ till the spring what can be done in 
the autumn.] 

Centra hicmpU , — The climax of one’s interest has of course been 
reached in the successful quest for this species. In the Norfolk list it is 
recorded for Merton, Spaiham, and Aylsham, and a larva was taken at 
Cromer in 1902 {vide Ent, Beeord, vol. xv., 53), but I was able to satisfy 
myself that the species occurred closer to Norwich by finding, in the 
autumn of 1901, three old cocoons on birch-trunks at Stratton Straw- 
less, some seven miles from tho city. I had failed, however, to follow 
up this clue until the present spring, when, with a return of the 
season's ardour, I determined to prosecute a vigorous and thorough 
search. 1 began by reading u^d every scrap of information respecting 
the species from books old and new, and from the monthly periodicals 
for the past sixteen years, and I should like here to express my thanks 
both to Mr. Tutt for his “ Practical Hints,” and also to Dr. Chapman 
for his valuable article on the species in Herefordshire {vide Ent. 
Eecord, vol. vii.,p. 73). In fact, it is the strong corroborative evidence 
that I can bear to his experiences in my own, and the practical value 
that I attach to the placing on record of simple facts and observations, 
that has induced me to write this article as a supplement to his. I 
rode over to Stratton on March 13th, and was remarkably fortunate in 
at once discovering a new^ locality, taking in three sub-districts as 
many as sixteen cocoons in the space of five hours. They were all on 
birch, and about half-a-dozen were merely fragments of ancient date. 
It would be difficult to say how old they\vere, but certainly they had 
weathered more than tW'O years. Several of the remainder, by the 
comparative freshness of their lining and pupa shells, I estimated as 
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last year’s specimens. One, however, formed about a foot from the 
ground, facing east, was perfectly fresh, but alas! its contents had 
disappeared. It was a beautifully made cocoon, of a greenish-white 
hue, admirably harmonising with the piece of birch bark to which it 
adhered. It had already been detected by a tit or woodpecker, and 
ruthlessly torn open from end to end. This must have occurred but 
a day or two previously, as the characteristic larval skin, wdth its two 
tails, was lying exposed on the bark, and would certainly have been 
blown away with the first gust. This was extremely annoying, but, of 
course, inspired one with hope and determination to succeed. I found 
no more, however, though I minutely examined that tree up and down, 
smooth bark and rough, and all the birches and stumps around for 
yards. So far the only addition to my collection was a varied sample 
of empty cocoons, which I always make a point of preserving. I 
may here make a few general remarks as to their position. They 
were all on trees of considerable growth, on dry soil, and with 
fairly open surroundings, and I took special note of the fact that 
they occurred on all sides of the tree, with a possible preference 
in the case of leaning trees for that side where they would be 
most protected from the rain. The majority of trees possessed low 
boughs, on which the larvae had probably fed, and could no doubt have 
been procured in the autumn. But this was not always the case, the 
lowest boughs on some trees being ten or a dozen feet above one’s 
head, and thus quite out of the ordinary range of inspection. Some 
cocoons were spun in the crevices of the rough blackish bark, where 
they were difficult to see, but quite as many, I think, occurred on the 
smooth part, especially where the silver was slightly toned with grey- 
green lichen. The smooth groove immediately below a small branch 
was sometimes chosen, and, in such a position, I am of opinion that it 
is easier to detect than that of C, bijida on a poplar trunk. 

My next expedition, on March 27th, resulted in the find of a new 
. locality on a heath near Horsford, some two miles farther west, and 
here I took my first fall cocoon. It was situated in a channel of the 
smooth greenish -white bark of a big solitary birch-tree, on the south- 
west side and about four feet from the ground. The cocoon was of 
large size and firm texture, and, though assimilating to its surroundings, 
I saw it at once, and wondered how it could have been overlooked by 
the birds. Possibly a hawk, hovering over a neighbouring pinewoocl, 
may have bad something to do with this, and indirectly aided its 
pCeservaticn. Certain it is that this tree had been ignored, for its 
white papery bark was devoid of the scratches of birds’ claws which 
characterised so many others. It was half an hour before I had 
secured my prize, as I decided, rather than open the cocoon, to probe 
the fresh and bleeding bark with a sharp knife to its depth in a circle of 
■ three inches, which I successfully accomplished. This was encouraging, 
but further search only revealed two old cocoons on smaller trees by 
the roadside. Several other expeditions were made amongst the birch 
scrub of the heath, but without avail, until April 3rd, when I once 
again scented €. bieuspisj finding three more old cocoons on small trees 
growing in the heather, within a hundred yards’ radius of the former 
place. Returning to where I had left my machine, another hundred 
yards off, I made my final search on a tree, old and wrinkled with age, 
hut of no great size. Here I had to creep on ail fours under the 
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branches to get to the trunk, but my efforts were once more crowned 
with uniooked for success, for, on breaking off* a piece of loose bark 
with my hand, I found, spun up on the underside, another full cocoon, 
the only case in which I have observed this species in such a position. 
This w^as of a warm brownish hue, not so large as the former, and 
tougher and more glutinous than those of C. bifida when spun under 
bark. It was situated about four feet from the ground facing w’est. 

This ends my experience with C. bicusjna to the present date. It only 
remains in conclusion to observe that the species seems to be of fastidipus 
temperament and restricted in its range, occurring in small numbers 
year after year in the same place. I have thoroughly worked many 
other groups of birch trees in the immediate neighbourhood, growing 
in positions apparently the most favourable, but without seeing the 
least trace of an old cocoon. 

The two full cocoons of D. bicmph produced perfect $ imagines 
on April 22nd and May 9 th respectively. 

Lepidoptera near Geneva. 

By J. W, TUTT, F.E.S. 

( Concluded from p. 182 .) 

The next day, July 28th, was to be a great day, a journey up the 
Grrand Saleve, a collecting- ground made historical by the work of 
Professor C. Blachier some 20 years ago. Like all other grounds 
overrun by tourists one wants to know’ w’here to go for the insects that 
haunt such spots, for, in truth, most of the species are as localised here 
as in England. This beautiful limestone hill of about 4300ft. eleva- 
tion, w^as reached by tram to Veyrier, and thence by electric car to 
Monnetier (2840ft.), whence we walked to the summit and came dowm 
by the Grande Gorge. On the whole I was greatly disappointed with 
the day’s work entomologically, my fault, no doubt, entirely, as I 
could not cover the ground desired by my companion. A specimen of 
Hijijjarchia briseis^ almost before we left Monnetier, presaged success, as 
also did the abundance of Folyornmatus corydon, P, icariis, P. dammi, 2Ie- 
lananjia yalatca (w’orn though), clouds of Epmephele ianira, Dryas paphia^ 
Argynnis aglaia, and odd specimens of Tlieda ilicis, T. spini, and .other 
species, and an abundance of Anthrocera carniolica^ A. acldlleae, A. 
transalpina, and A. filipendidae, but the hoiie of a really good bag 
remained unfulfilled. The same species remained abundant in suitable 
places all the way up the ascent, single specimens of Ohrysophanus 
dorilUf Adscita geryon, Polyovimatus baton and others W’ere added to the 
bag, w^hilst Leucophasia sinaph and Colias hyale occasionally got in the 
net ; in one place, countless P. damon sw’armed in both sexes, the s 
altogether too poor for cabinet, but by the time the Treize Arbres 
station was reached nothing of real importance had been captured. 
Just beyond, how’ever, Hipparchia seutele w^as abundant, and I picked 
up two or three Parnassiuff apolla, and a few fine big specimens of 
Syrichthiis alveus (of w’hich I am getting together a magnificent series 
from various localities I have visited) and then I moved over towards 
the edge of the mountain near the top of the Grande Gorge. At last 
we had left the tourist behind and struck, for a moment, the un- 
injured wild nature. Pamphila comma began to appear, and Thymeli- 
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CHS lineolctf and then, among other bnrnets, I saw the flight of an insect I 
thought I recognised at once as Anthrocera faia^ta, which I had found at 
Barcelonette, in August, 1900. It had here a similar habitat among rhe 
hushes, flew in the same restless manner, and Tvas as different as possible 
from the lethargic A. carniolica, and I knew at once that I had got on the 
track of Blachier’s species, A. fjenerenus, or more correctly, A, jiienwla. 
I worked away now on the slopes, and picked up first one and then 
another, until I had pinned 8 or 10 moderate specimens and rejected 
a score of worn ones. My active companion, who had, I doubt not, 
found my slow movements a great bore, reappeared after a considerable 
journey to another part of the summit, laden wdth spoils, and wanted 
little persuasion to descend the slippery slopes, where he captured a 
few more examples. I knew, however, this could not be its home, 
that the w^arm slopes at the base would shelter this southern insect, and 
so I found it was, and very disgusted was I to learn afterwards from Pro- 
fessor Blachier that he had seen a dozen collectors, at one time, hunting 
the species a week or so before on his own ground, the insects going, no 
doubt, to the German dealers for sale. The descent of the Grande 
Gorge was quite interesting, a nice series of Satj/rus alcijoyte {heriniime of 
many of the natives), an occasional giant Gnophos farvata, EreUa 
stypne at the top, swarms of Erehia aethiops all the way down, and an 
abundance of Enodia dryas at the foot. But the sun was going off 
the ground, and Melitaea cin.eia, M, dia, and 3/. parthenie^ picked off 
the plants with the fingers, awakened ne'w hopes, for I had made up 
my mind that if 3i, parthenie was to be got, I would have a series that 
would bear comparison with any in Europe. So we hurried off to the 
tram in order to be in Geneva at least in time for dinner, and I felt I 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Muscbamp for having introduced 
me to as interesting a locality as any round Geneva. 

The insects captured the last day or two were accumulating, and set- 
ting commenced soon after daybreak on July 29th, whilst I had already 
made a fixed resolution to finish. But by 10 a.m. the hot sun in a cloud- 
less sky evaporated the resolution, and I started off, on my own account, 
to the foot of the Grand Saleve. I did not intend to ascend the moun- 
tain, but just to lounge at the foot among the tangle of wild thyme and 
marjoram, on the skirts of the wood that creeps far up the lower 
slopes. And what a day it was. Along the road, beyond Veyrier, 
Oolias hyale abounded in all the fields with Cl edusa : Leptidia sinapis^ 
and Epinephele tithonm swarmed with Pararye megaera and E. jaiiira 
by the hedgesides ; Goneptery.i- rhanini flew lazily or sucked the nectar 
indolently, whilst occasionally the large fritillaries flew across the road, 
evidently out of their regular habitat. Turning into the lane made 
known to me by Mr. Muschamp, at least a dozen Callhwrpha hem 
were seen at once flying wildly about, Pararge egeria of Central 
European form was common but worn. But it was to the flower-banks 
I was bound, and when I reached there I was not disappointed. 
Melitaea didyma was the first species that I worked for, and a lovely 
series of brightly- tinted, but small, specimens, resulted, the $ s of the 
same light hue as those from Aix-les-Bains and other Savoy localities, 
but altogether wanting in the size of the brilliant specimens from the 
South — Tragacete, Cuenca, &c. Melitaea parthenie was not very common, 
not more than a score of specimens seen, whilst M. cinaia and Brmthu 
dia each only produced about a half of this number. Of the larger 
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fritiilaries, Drjjas paphia was very abundant, but getting distinctly , 
passe, whilst Arr/ynnis aylaia and A, adippe were in good condition, but 
comparatively scarce. Leaving out Epinephele janira, which every- 
where swarmed, the commonest butterflies of the slopes were Gonep- 
terijiV rhatmii and Enodia dryas. It was difficult to take a step any- 
where without putting up these species, and both were in excellent 
condition. Here, too, HipparcJna semele and R. alcyone had abandoned 
their usual habits and fed greedily on the flowers, thus allowing an easy 
capture. This habit of coming to the flowers was found common at 
St. Miehel-de-Maurienne in August, 1897, in both these species, where 
they abounded on the sainfoin and lucerne. Near the edge of the woods, 
Erehia aethiops began to be abundant, and, in the open glades, they were 
in countless numbers, some magnificent $ s falling to the net. On 
the large urabellifer flowers two Zephyrus hetidae A s were discovered, 
and a single Theda spini. Evidently Comonympha arcania and Thy- 
melicHs actaeon had both been common here, as testified by many worn 
examples. Owing to the abundance of the species wanted, the com- 
mon blues and burnets of the district were practically passed as unworthy 
of note, and I have no record of what I really saw, but I could not 
resist the temptation of boxing a few lovely second-brood examples 
of Eathemonia russida, which insisted on finding their way into the 
net. The absence of the commonest Ohrysophanids, and the apparently 
comparative rarity of Lyc^Bnids, except P. icams and P. corydon, how’- 
ever, struck me as being quite unexpected and inexplicable. 

One other visit was paid to the foot of the Grand Saleve, vk., on 
August 1st, this time wuth Mr. Miischamp. The day was again 
delightful, and insects seemed almost as abundant as on the 29th, 
and some, perhaps, were so, Colias hyale being now very numerous. 
Pieris daplidice, not noticed before in this direction, was pretty abun- 
dant in all the fields just beyond Veyrier, some quite fresh, others 
worn, as if they had been on the wdng some time, without coming 
our way, w’hilst Issoria lathonia also made a first ax^pearance. A tiny 
examy>le of Lmenitis Camilla (ab. minor), wdth a total expanse of 
42mm., struck me as being very small, but it was evidently 
the result of a larva badly placed that had had a hard struggle 
to get through, as a single, very worn, normal sized specimen was 
also noticed. On the slopes 2IeUtaea didyma, Brenthk dia, Thymdicus 
actaeon, and Zephyr as heialae were frequent, whilst Erehia aethiaps, 
Enodia dryas, Hipparchia alcyone, H. semele, Goneptery,v rhamni, &o,, 
were abundant as ever, and single examples of Painjdnla comma, SyricE 
thus sao, Polyommatas hylas and P. hellary us, and a J and $ Nomiades 
semiaryus were for the first time observed (yet the ? of the latter 
species wt.s 'worn). In some meadows at the side of the sloj^es 

Melitaea parthenie was found more abundantly and a fe-w more nice 
specimens were taken. The only Anthrocerid observed was 
pendidae, and just in the woods, a single A. jucmida {[tenevensis) 
•was netted. Mr. Muschamp got a specimen or two of Lampides hoetica, 
a species that I did not see, otherwise our bag was very similar. The 
environs of Geneva, indeed, present a most delightful variety of collect- 
ing-grounds, and one only hopes that the rampant professionalism 
among the entomologists of almost all continental towns will not 
exterminate the very local species, which even here, close to the city, 
are none too abundant, and, owing to their localised habits could, 
without much trouble, be easily exterminated. 
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Fig. 1. Pupal Skin of Thestoe ballus x 100. 



Fig. 2. Pup.al Skin of Thestor ballus x 20. 
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Sculpturing of the pupa of Thestor ballus {mth plate). 

By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 

In my notes on Thestor halliis in the Ent. Record, xvi., pp, 282 et seq., 
I referred to the elaborate sculpturing of the pupal skin. I am indebted 
to Mr. F. N. Clark for photographs of portions of this structure, and 
though the reproductions of these here given do not do justice to the 
delicate tracery they represent, they vdll enable some idea of it to be 
realised. Plate v., fig. 2, is a representation of the greater part of 
the dorsal area of the first four abdominal segments, magnified 20 
diameters. The surface has scattered over it a number of small knobs, 
which are specially crowded round the spiracles, the little knobs are 
connected together by raised causeways, lower than the knobs, but 
raised above the general surface. From each knob there may radiate 
one or two, up to five or six, or very rarely even eight, of these cause- 
ways, forming a very elaborate pattern on the surface. 

On Plate v., fig. 1, is a portion of the same surface magnified 100 
diameters, in which these causew^ays may be better seen as well as the 
structure of the knobs. I say the structure may be seen, but that it can 
be quite understood, even by a careful examination of the actual speci- 
mens, is more than I am prepared to say, as I do not think I quite 
understand it. What one sees, however, is the raised dark knob, 
extending outwards in usually six directions into the causeways, actual 
or abortive, whilst centrally there is a darker circle enclosing a white 
star, usually with five rays and a dark central spot. 

There can be little doubt each knob represents a secondary skin 
hair, but of what the actual structure is, I can say nothing beyond a 
guess that the white star is really a very abbreviated hair, with a 
stellate top. This conclusion is suggested by a comparison wdth 
equally curious structures on other pupae. 


Notes on Hyles euphorbiae, L. 

By J. W. H. HAEEISON, B.Sc. 

In pJanuary (1905) I received some pupae of Hyles euphorhiae from 
my friend, Mr. Verity of Florence. As these pupae have now produced 
their imagines, and the ova resulting from an attempt to breed the 
species have proved infertile, some notes on the speeies may be 
interesting. Mr. Verity, in a list (which appears in the Bidletino 
della Societa Entonioloyica Italiana, pp. 123-170) of lepidoptera taken 
upon the coast of Lucchesi, Italy, makes some very interesting remarks 
upon this insect. He has spent two Septembers in Forte dei Marmi, 
and each time has obtained the larvae of this species in plenty, but 
makes the noteworthy remark that, whereas the Iarv^e obtained in 
1904 were quite normal, those he collected in 1902 were far from being 
so. In point of fact, so far did they vary from the type, that he was 
induced to suppose that there was a probability that they were the 
progeny of H. nicaea and H. euphorhiae, and that the constitutional 
weakness observed in the larvse in 1902 partially confirmed that 
suspicion. In conclusion, he makes the statement “ infatti costituiscono 
ostensihilmente un passaggio alia larva della Ib nicaea ehe abita la 
Eiviera di Levante.” Although the larva? in 1904 were typical, one 
of the pup®, which he w^as so good as to send me, had the wing-cases 
and the case^ of the antenn£e and legs jet black. 
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From his pupfe in 1908 he obtained a specimen of ab. paralias, 
Nick. I suppose the pupfe resulting from the larvfe collected in 1904, 
\\hich he retained himself, will not yet have emerged. I may say, 
however, that I obtained also a sjieeimen which answers m every detail 
with his description of the above aberration, ik literal translation of 
Nickerl’s own description is published in The Nat. History of Brit. 
Lepidojnera^ iv., pp. 207-20S. — En.j Not wishing to lose the pupae, 
I have forced mine in a gentle heat, and have been successful with 
all the pup?e. Some emerged during the last week in March, and 
others, subjected to exactly the same treatment, in the third week in 
April. Now, Mr. Verity in his notes discusses the occurrence of almost 
fiillgrowm larvEe with some about three centimetres in length. I think 
this will be due to the period of emergence extending in nature over 
several weeks, and hence the period of ovipositing over the same time.'*' 
The pupse commence to soften on the third day before the exit of the 
imago. This exit takes place, according to my observation, between 
6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

xis nearly all the imagines produced were females, I killed and 
dissected tw’o immediately they dried their wings. Inside the abdomen 
I found that, with the exception of a very few, the ova were only 
rudimentary. The question then arose in my mind whether this w^as 
due to my having forced the pupae, or -whether even in nature (as Mr. 
Johnson, of Gateshead, informed me) this W’as the case. To test this 
I isolated one of the imagines and kept it alive in a cage. I kept it 
alive for three weeks, and, at the end of that period, I found it dead 
one morning. During the night of its death it had deposited about 
20 ova. On dissecting it, I found that all the ova w’ere fully developed. 
Hence I conclude that the females live for some time before their ova 
are developed. The ova w^ere deposited singly, and, contrary to the 
position of the ova of Smerinthus ocellata and Sphinx liyustri, are laid 
with the long axis upright.! In colour the ova are of bright apple- 
green. In shape they are approximately spherical, but are not quite 
so, and even the tw^o horizontal diameters are not the same. The 
height is l*3mm., the breadth l*2mm., and the breadth in a direction 
at right angles to this 1*1 mm. At first, under a low power, I was 
inclined to think that the ovum was smooth and glossy, and even 
under a high pow’-er, all that was added was a series of irregular 
undulations giving the idea of a degenerate net-like sculpture. In 
-what would have been the meshes of the network, had the netw^ork 
been more distinct, were rounded prominences, which showed by the 
play of light on them that they are raised above the level of the shell 
very slightly. Ho-^’ever, in another specimen which was favourably 
placed for the examination of the micropyle, I chanced to find a true 
network, resembling cells, with the ribs firm and distinct. The meshes 
consisted of quadrilaterals and polygons with an indefinite number of 
sides. Near the point at which these meshes degenerate they are 
fairly regular, with the length equal to the breadth. Closer to the 
micropyle they become very elongated, and closer still, they become 
small and irregular. The micropyle is situated at the apex of the 

* This is usual wherever the species occurs. We saw some dozens in the 
8aas-Thal last summer of ail sizes, but this difference in size means little in point 
of time, as the lar^’SB feed up veiy rapidly in the last two stadia.— En. 

t Compare Xat. History of the British Lepidoptera, iv., pp. 212-213. — En. 
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ovum, at the point furthest away from the point of attachment'^ 
Around the micropyle is a series of thirteen or fourteen cells resembling 
the petals of a flower. The micropyle itself is a depression with 
punctuations. These petal-like cells” appear darker green than the 
rest of the cells, due to their being slightly raised and thus having a 
dark side upon the side opposite to the source of light. The micropyle, 
with these ceils, curiously resembles a sunflower, of which the miero- 
pyle -with its depressions are the tubular flowers, and the petal- like 
cells the ligulate ones. The mesh structure extends three times the 
breadth of the sunflower-form down the side of the egg and thence, 
as stated above, degenerates. 

In conclusion, I made a curious observation upon the imago. If 
irritated or alarmed, it opens its wdngs almost to their full extent and 
raises them at an angle of about fifteen degrees to the horizontal 
plane. It then curves its body, or rather its abdomen, almost at 
right angles to the thorax, and gives a series of audible taps upon the 
base of whatever it is confined in. 

When indulging in this habit the general appearance reminded me 
strongly of that of a BomhuSy which has been intoxicated, on a flower. 
As these observations were made upon females, I thought perhaps the 
motions were in some manner connected -with sexual impulses. 


Notes on Collecting in Egypt, 1903 and 1904. 

By PHILIP P. GRATES. 

I passed the year 1903 at Cairo, with the exception of a couple of 
months at Aboukir on the north coast of the Delta, and was able to 
make numerous outings, which, however, brought in, as a rule, very 
small bags. The poverty of the country in lepidoptera was very 
marked. Close cultivation, irrigation, and the utterly desert nature 
of unirrigated tracts, combine with the great physical uniformity of 
Egypt, to make the number of species that a collector can hope to take 
very small. In January and February, 1908, the w-eather was cold and 
windy. Worn Danais ehrysippus, Pyranteis cardui and Lampides boeticus 
w^ere the only common species; Anthocharis helemia occurred in culti- 
vated land in small numbers, and was fond of bean-flowers, on which it 
rested with wings half spread and drooping, being then very difficult to 
distinguish. occurred, and I took a fine ? Anthocharis heliaOit 

Wadi Hof, in the Arabian Desert, behind Helonan. In March and April 
matters improved greatly. I collected vigorously at Ezbet el Nakhie 
and Marg, some ten miles northeast of Cairo, in spots where the 
cultivation was less intense than usual. I first took Pohjommatm 
.lymnon on March 8th, several specimens having the underside of the 
hindwings unspotted, CoUas edusa and ab. $ helice appeared early in 
the month in large numbers, and Pieiis rapae, much powdered with 
black on the underside of the hindwings, was also abundant. 

* This is so unusual in a Sphingid that the observation wants confirming in 
as many cases as possible to show that it was not accidental in this instance. No 
hint of such a remarkable circumstance is given in the descriptions by Bacot and 
Weismann (see Nat. History of the British Lepidoptera y iv., p. 213), and we have 
never examined an example that has not had the micropyle placed at one end in 
true Sphingid fashion. We suspect Mr. Harrison has described the slight depres- 
sion occurring usually on the upper surface of the egg of this species as the 
micropyle. — ^En. 
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Anthocliaru helemia g,a. ylauce was well out by the middle of the 
month and lasted to the second week of April. Three species of 
Lampides — L. boetictis^ L. theophrastiis, and L. telicanus occurred, the 
first two commonly. All three have a jerky flight, going off wildly 
when disturbed, and are very fond of the flowers of the cultivated 
vetches, so common in Egypt. L. theophrastus is, unfortunately for 
itself, fatally conspicuous when “ roosting ” on grass stems, and all 
my best specimens were taken that Tvay. Of the Hesperiids I took 
Parnara mathias, which also occurs at the Cairo Barrage and the 
Ghizeh Zoological Gardens, and which, when disturbed or missed by 
the net, goes off more rapidly than any Hesperiid I know. Parnara 
nostradamm occurred in the same localities, though less frequently in 
the spring. Pyrameis atalanta was occasionally to be seen in gardens 
at Cairo, and Danais chrysippus appeared at the end of April in large 
numbers. This butterfly undoubtedly occurs with Pieris rapae^ Pyrameis 
card id, and Lampides hoeticus, throughout the year in Egypt, and, 
indeed, it is difficult to say that there is much interval between the- 
broods of many Egyptian butterflies. I give a few examples — 
Polyowmatiis lysinwn, March-xipril (Cairo), April- September (Alex- 
andria), i^ugust-December (Cairo). Hypolycaena livia, April- July, and 
in September, xllexandria district ; August (worn), September (fresh) 
and on to November 9th, 1908, at Cairo. Parnara inathias, from 
April-November, at Cairo, from May-August, if not later, at 
Alexandria. 

I was able, in the spring of 1908, to get a few days’ collecting in 
the desert, east of the Nile, behind Helonan. The collecting ground 
looked most unpromising. Imagine a winding rocky trout stream, with 
steep banks, often rising to cliffs, of grey limestone, absolutely dry, and 
fringed wnth scrub and thorny bushes, among which scattered flowers — 
Erigeron, a crucifer or two, a species of balsam and other flowers which 
I do not know — grow here and there. The heat in these gullies can 
be terrific, the wind sometimes blows a gale, and the whole aspect of 
this hunting-ground made me believe, at first, that I had come to a 
region where butterflies could not exist, save perhaps in winter. Yet 
I took Antfwcharis belia g.a. ansonia here in some numbers, on 
March 14th, with two Melitaea vai*. dcserticola, and, on revisiting the 
Wadi at the end of April, I took or saw, Pontia glauconome, Melitaea 
var- deseHicolai Lampides boeticus, Riisticiis allardii (?), a pair of 
Folyommatus hjsimon, and, of course, Pyrameis card id. I greatly 
regret that I have been till now unable to visit these Wadi’s in May, 
when numerous ‘^orange-tips” and “yellow butterflies ” are said to 
frequent them. If the information I have received be correct, it means 
that species of Teracolm are to be taken there. The genus is well 
represented in the Sudan, three species occur in Palestine, and there 
is no reason why the Egyptian deserts should not be haunted by some 
of these waste-loving butterflies. 

I spent some time, part of May, June and July, at Aboukir and 
Alexandria. Both these places, and especially Aboukir, were very 
poor in butterflies and moths. At xliexandria, Lampides telicanus was 
verj" common in the Antoniades Gardens, where I also took Polyom- 
matus lysimon and Parnara mathias and P. nostradamus. Danais 
ckrysippits and Colias ediisa occurred everywhere, and I saw several. 
Pyrameis cardiii in the streets. At Aboukir, I took Lampides theo- 
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phrastus in some numbers, the larvae feeding on “nabb” {Zhyphm 
vulgaris), and on the sandhills found very small forms of L. telicanus 
and P. lysimon. One damaged tiippotion celerio, a fev" Heliothis, sp, 
(larva feeds on tomato), and numerous Plusia gamma, Prodenia 
littoralis, Cyraeda dentalis and Sterrha sacraria, with a solitary Grani’ 
modes geoinetrica (?) were my only other catches. In the first week of 
May I paid a visit to the Margut Steppe, where I sa>wLampidesboeticus 3 knd 
Pyrameis cardii i, the latter in numbers, with plenty of Sesia stellatarum and 
Carcharodus lavaterae, and saw a “ blue ” which I believe to have been 
Polyommatus var. ahencerrayus, for P. lysimon, according to Mr, 
Marsden, who is well informed about the Alexandrian iepidoptera, 
does not occur there. The grass land was all burnt by the heat, but a 
good deal of vegetation — Phlomis, thistle, basil, etc. — flourished in the 
dry rain channels. 

On my return to Cairo I at once visited the Barrage Gardens, 
twelve miles north of the city, and there, in the first week of August, 
on a very hot afternoon, I saw a S Hypolimnas misippus, alas 1 quite 
uncatcbable, flying like a huge Limenitis Camilla over the shrubs and 
low trees. Danais clmjsippus abounded, and with them were the usual 
blues — L. telicanus, L. boeticus, and P. lysimon, with a few Parnara ma- 
tliias. I also visited my old hunting-groundat Ezbet el Nakhle, and took 
a solitaiy battered 2 of Pontia daplidice there, the only one I have 
taken in Egypt. I also took worn $ s of Hypolyeaena Hina flying 
along an acacia hedge, but no 3 s of this fine Lycsenid appeared till 
the second week in September, when they swarmed both there, at 
Marg, and in the Ezbehiah Gardens at Cairo. This insect almost 
always flies high round the tops of hedges and low trees. I have only 
twice seen it on flowers near the ground, and owing to its rapid flight 
and the thorns of the “sunt” and “fitneh” acacias, which it frequents, 
it is very difficult to take in good condition. Females persisted till 
November 9th, laying their eggs on the terminal buds of “fitneh,” 
from which the green seed-pods are produced in winter and spring, and 
also on the pods themselves. I took odd specimens of Chilades trochilus 
in several localities near Cairo ; numerous Polyommatus lysimon, the 2 s 
taken in October and on to December, as in spring, being largely suftused 
■with blue, and a species of Parnara, which I cannot determine, apparently 
not mathias, which was common at the same time, and certainly not 
nostradamiis, which abounded in September and October, in partly 
cultivated ground where clover and vetches were planted. 

Meyasoma (Tarayama) acaeiae and Earias^ insulana appeared in 
September, and in October I took some yellow aberrations of the last 
named species in the desert ravines near Helonan, where, in spite of 
burnt vegetation and blistering heat, Pontia glaneonome was flying 
between October 10th and 15th. But to catch glauconome is no 
easy matter. It is the fastest flying butterfly I know, and to follo'W 
it with the thermometer at 100° F., through rock and thorn 
scrub, demands exceptional sprinting powers and a perfect wind. I 
only took four specimens, all ^ s, and differing ver^^ little from one 
another in facies or size. 

Anthocliaris belemia, ^ sonly, appeared towards the end of November, 
and, though not common, was seen at several localities near Marg and 
Ezbet el Nakhle till the end of the year. An attempt to secure a 
Syrichthus — a specimen of which I had seen in a small collection labelled 
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* Khanka, edge of desert, October,’ failed. I saw one, but the insect 
got away through the glare, and I hope to be more fortunate next April, 
another attempt to get the insect, October 9th, 1904, having failed 
through the windiness and cloudiness of the day. The one set siDecimen 
I have seen looks like a very heavily-spotted Sijrklitlim iMomidis, It 
is certainly not S. nialvae, S, orbifer, or 8. nomm. 

I passed the first eight months of 1904 at Alexandria, and, during 
the spring months, February and March, paid great attention to the 
Margut steppe, which were then quite green and covered with flowers. 
Asphodel, anemones, numerous vetches, gladiolus and poppies abounded, 
but butterflies occurred at the ratio of one to the square rood, and my 
results for eight visits, including a day in May, were — 6 Thestor ballus 
(5 s one much suftused on the forewing with dark grey), 1 $ 
La}H2)ides boeticuSi 4 Antliocliaru helia, smaller and slenderer than the 
Cairo desert specimens, 2 2 Polyommatus var. abencerrag tis and a few 
Carcharodns lavaterae (taken with one or two doubtful moths in May). 
The poorness of this year’s rainfall and the windiness of these open 
plains was no doubt responsible for my failure. 

At Alexandria I took a fair number of species of Heterocera which 
have not yet been determined ; H. livia larvae gave me a couple of 
dozen perfect specimens, and Mr. Marsden sent me examples of Mandiica 
atropos and Zeuzera pyrim. In September, P. lysimon abounded in 
my garden with L. hoeticus, but L. telicanuB was very rare at Alexandria 
this year, and I only took one specimen of the doubtful Parnara. A day 
at Ezbet el Nakhle in March brought me nothing remarkable but an 
exceptionally large A Anthochans g.a. (fiance. My list of species captured 
or seen is not magnificent. They are as follows : — P ieeid ^ — Pieris 
mpacy everywhere in cultivated districts ; Pontia daplidice, 1 2 near 
Cairo ; P. glauconome, in desert ravines southeast of Cairo and east of 
Helonan ; Anthocharh heleniia, cultivated districts, November to April 
6th, most common in the form of the 2nd brood ; A. belia, desert ravines 
near Cairo and Helonan and Margut steppes west of Alexandria ; Colias 
edusay common in cultivation, ab. $ lielice occurring now and then 
\Gonepteryx sp ? one seen in streets at Alexandria, near docks.] 
Nymphalu)-® : Kypolmnas misippm, seen August, 1903, at Cairo Bar rage; 
Pyrameis atalanta,mve at Cairo, common at Alexandria ; P. cardui, every- 
where; Daiiais cArysipp its, everywvhere in cultivated land; Melitaea didyrna 
var. deserticola, March and April, same habitat as Pontia ylauconome. 
Lyc.enid^ : Thestor ballus, Margut steppe, not common, January to 
middle March ; Hypolycaena livia, gardens, hedges, etc., in Cairo and 
Alexandria ; Lampides hoetmts, everywhere ; L. tdieaniis, all cultivated 
land; L. theophrastus, Cairo and local to the northeast of the town, 
common at Aboukir ; Chilades trochihis, very local and sparingly north- 
east of Cairo ; Busticus (?) allardii, a pair in the desert at Wadi Hof ; 
Polyommatus lysimon, everywhere in cultivated land and rarely in the 
desert; Polyommatus var. ahencerragus, very rare Margut steppe. 
HESPERnBiE ; Zu Margut steppe,May; Hespjeria, sp., 

seen near Khanka, October; Parnara mathias, locally common; P. 
fiostradamus, locally common ; P. sp. (?), taken at Cairo, 2 at Alex- 
andria, in autumn. 
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Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM ELBE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Co7itinued from p. 129.) 

Genus XI: Gomphoceeus, Thunb. 

This genus is allied to the four preceding genera, but easily 
distinguished by the clubbed antennie ; the thickening is especially 
notable in the males. 

Table of Species. 


1. Carinas of pronotum straight. (Elytra very abbre* 

viated ; wings abortive) 1. bbevipennis, Bris. 

1.1. Caringe of pronotum sinuate ; organs of flight 
generally well developed. 

2. Typical sulcus behind middle ; pronotum gib- 
bous ; anterior tibiae of <? strongly inflated . . 2. sibieicus, L. 

2.2. Typical sulcus in middle or a little in front. 

3. Elytra as long as abdomen in s , much 

shorter in $ ; wings shorter than elytra.. 3. Azam. 


3.3. Elytra and wings well developed in both 
sexes. 

4. Mediastinal area of elytra dilated at 
base, with an adventitious vein. 

(Size medium; colour brown, un- 
spotted ; antennas tipped with white) 4. nrrcs, L. 

4.4. Mediastinal area of elytra not dilated, 
with no adventitious vein. (Ulnar 
veins diverging from base.) 

5. Frontal costa entirely sulcate ; an- 
tennas almost as long as body, 
very broadly clubbed at apex . . 5. axtexnatus, Fieb. 

5.5. Frontal costa smooth ; antennas 
hardly exceeding half length of 
body ; antennae moderately 

clubbed at apex 6 . m.\culatus, Thunb. 


1. Gomphocerus bretipennis, Brisout. 

Eecognisable by the abbreviated organs of bight, and straight keels 
of pronotum ; it superficially resembles Chorthippm parallelm, but the 
clubbed antenme, of course, distinguish it. Length of body, 15mm. 
$ , 15- 5mm. -20mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3'3mm. S , 3’2mm.-4mm. $ ; 
of elytra, 6*5mm. J , 3* 5mm. -5mm. 2 • 

A rare species confined to the Pyrenees, where it occurs in a few 
grassy places, at an elevation of 5000ft.- 6000ft. ; Pic du Midi de 
Bigorre, Le Yernet near Canigou, Pic du Midi d’Ossau ; on the road 
from Bareges to Bigorre, Bagneres de Bigorre, Bareges. On the 
Spanish side it is recorded from Puigdalp and Nuria, in northern 
Catalonia. 

2. Gomphocerus sibiricus, Linn. 

This species is easy to recognise by the tumid pronotum, and the 
tibias of the male, which are swollen into a large pear-shaped globule. 
Length of body, 19mni.-20mm. 19mm. -22mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 

4-5mm.-5*2mm. 3 ^ , 4-5mm.-5mm. 2 ; of elytra, 13mm.-15mm. J , 
llmm.-13mm. 2 • 

This species occurs in the higher mountains of Europe, but raj:ely 
or never below an elevation of 4000ft. It is not a British species, 
though an undoubted specimen is recorded from Netiey by Stephens. 
In France, it occurs in the Pyrenees, Haut-Ehin, Cauterets, Bareges, 
Canigou, Ohanrousse (Isere), Die, Drome in the spring and summer. 
In Germany it is doubtfully recorded from the Harz mountains and 
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Dresden, In the Alps it occurs frequently, in many localities, especially 
in the southern parts. In the Tirol also, on the Patscherkofel near 
Innsbruck, and in Italy in the Apennines. In Spain, in the north and 
centre, Sierra de Peualara, Navacerrada, the highest parts of the 
Cordillera Carpentana, and the Pyrenees. 

8. Gomphocerus livoni, Azam (9 =varie[/atus, Fischer von 
Waldheim). 

Brown or green ; antennie short, little clubbed at apex ; carina of 
pronotum sinuous in prozona ; elytra as long as abdomen in ^ , much 
shorter in $ ; wings a little shorter than elytra. Length of body, 
15mm.-16mm. ^ , 19mm.-24mm. ? ; of pronotum, 8*5mm. , 4mm. 
5 ; of elytra, 10mm.41*5mm. 6*5mm.-9mm. $ , 

Differs from G. uhiricm in the unswollen tibiae, and the normal, 
not gibbous, pronotum of the $ , by the short elytra of the $ , and 
shorter and less strongly clubbed antennce of both sexes. 

Discovered by x^Lzam on the grass round the Lac d’ Alios, at 
2300m., in the Basses-Alpes. 

4. Gomphocerus rufus, Linne. 

Easy to recognise by its pale uniform brown colour, strongly clubbed 
antennae, tipped with white. Length of body, 14mm. -16mm. ^ , 
17nim.-24mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2*8mm.-3mm. J , 4mm. -5mm. ? ; 
of elytra, 12mm.-13mm. , 14mm. -17mm. ? . 

Widely distributed through northern and central Europe ; occurs 
chiefly on grassy slopes, and clearings in woods. It occurs in England 
at Folkestone, Boxhill, Sheppey, and other localities. In Belgium, at 
Condroz, Halloy, Chaudfontaine, Longchamps. In France, chiefly in 
the north, Paris, Vosges, Fontainebleau, Lorraine, Creusot, Tarbes, 
x^llier, Bar-sur- Seine, Mormale, Caraman (Haute-Garonne), Chantilly, 
Franchevilie near Lyon. In Scandinavia, Sm‘Mand, Nerike, Eoslagen, 
Uppland, Ume^, and North and West Botten, Lapland. In Italy, at 
Yoltaggio in August and September. 

5. Gomphocerus antennatus, Fieber. 

Easy to recognise by the very long and very strongly clubbed 
antennae. Length of body, 12mm. $ , 16mm. $ ; of iM'onotum, 
2-8mm. S s 3‘2mm. 2 ; of elytra, 11mm. ^ , 12mm. 2 . 

k south Eussian species, but it occurs at Oberweiden in Moravia. 

6. Gomphocerus maculatus, Thunberg. 

Easy.to recognise by its small size and siDeckled, but very variable, 
colour. Length of body, 12mm.-13mm, ^ , 14nim.-16mm. 2 ; of 
pronotum, 2mm. 2mni.-8min. 2 ; of elytra, 8*5mm.-10inm. (^ , 
9mm. -11mm. 2 • 

Common on heaths, moors and uplands throughout northern and 
central Europe. Lapland, Norw^ay, Sweden, Holland; common in 
Belgium ; in England common on nearly all moors and downs, also in 
France, and nearly all Germany and Austria. In Spain it is found in 
the mountains and on the coasts ; Arenal del Pasage, Coruna, 
Fuencebadon, Eobla, etc. 

Genus XII: Stauronotus, Fischer. 

This genus is characterised by the sharply defined fastigium of the 
vertex, and foveolffi of vertex sharply defined in front; the lateral 
carinsB are only distinct behind the typical sulcus, represented in front 
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by white bands, which give the appearance of a cross on the pronotiim ; 
the distinct triangular spots on the upper side of the hinder femora 
•are also peculiar. 

Table op Species. 

1.1. Posterior tibiae blue 1. gbnei, Ocsk. 

1.1. Tibiae posterior red or reddish. 

2. Yellow bands of pronotum angled and continuous, 
only interrupted by a short space, fusiform in 
mefcazona; pronotum visibly constricted in 
middle ; elytra as long as abdomen at least ; 
prozona and metazona equal. 

3, Foveoise of vertex trapezoidal ; elytra and 
wings pass hinder knees, former with ulnar 
area nearly as broad towards apex as the 

discoidai . . . . . . . . . . 2. inl^roccanus, Thunb. 

3-3. Foveolae nearly rectangular ; elytra and 
wings not quite reaching hinder knees, the 
former with ulnar area notably narrower 

than the discoidai 3. breticollis, Eversm. 

2,2. Yellow bands of pronotum interrupted by a 
broad space, so only visible at anterior 
border and in metazona ; metazona shorter 

than prozona; eiyti*a shorter than abdomen 4. ciiAssirscuLUS, Pantel 
1. Stauronotus genei, Ocskay. 

Easy to recognise by its small size and bluish or yellowish posterior 
tihias. Length of body, 12mm. J , 15min.-17mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
2*3mm. $ , 3mm. $ ; of elytra, 10mm.-12mm. S ? 13mm.-14mm. 2 • 
A southern species. In France, only in the south and southwest, 
from July to November, Hyeres, Amelie-les-Bains, Cannes, Prejus, lie 
de Re, Landes de Bordeaux, Carcassonne, Le Pouligueu, Bagnols, 
Montauroux, le Reyran, Montpellier, and Porto Yecchio in Corsica. 
In Spain and Portugal it is common nearly everywhere ; in Italy 
probably common ; recorded from Venice. 

2. Stauronotus maroccanus, Thunberg. 

Extremely varible in size and colour ; the smaller variety resembles 

S. brevicolliH, but differs in the more vertical frons, the invariably 
trapezoidal foveolae of the vertex and the hinder knees, which are ahvays 
pale in the J' ; generally, it is larger, of a reddish-testaceous colour, 
with darker markings; the elytra always surpass the abdomen, are 
.subhyaline, with dark spots, and reddish veins. Length of body 
17mm. -28mm. 5"' ? 20mm.-33mm. $ ; of iDronotum, 3*2mm.-5*8mm. 5^, 
4-2mm.-7mm. 2 ; of elytra, 12mm.-26mm. , 15mm. -32mm, 2 • 

A southern species, occurring in desert places. In France it occurs 
commonly along the Mediterranean littoral, from July to October ; 
Hyeres, dunes of Vias and Cette, Ramatiiel, Saint Tropez. It occurs 
also in Sardinia, is common in Spain and Portugal, from June to 
September ; also in Sicily. It sometimes occurs in such numbers as 
to form a veritable pest ; this sometimes happens in Spain, though it 
is not noted in Portugal ; in France, it was so numerous on the 
Camargue in 1901, as to form a plague ; it is abundant in north Africa 
and was the locust that formed the famous pest in Cyprus. 

3, Stauronotus brevicoleis, Eversmann. 

A small species, distinguished from its allies as noted. Length of 
body, 12mm,-18mm. <3^ , 16mm.-19mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 3mm, 
8-6mm.-4mm. $ ; of elytra, lOmm.-lSmm, ^ , 13mm.-15mm. 2 * 
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An eastern species ; ifc occurs at Oberweiden in Moravia, and at 
Bisamberg in Lower Austria. 

The var. Imiyanicm, Boi., is fairly common around Madrid from 
July, and is also recorded from San Martin de Valdeiglesias. Its 
characteristics are the longer antennae, stouter build, less arched 
pronotum and longer femora. Length of body, 12mm. -IGmm. ^ ^ 
20miii."24mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2-5mm,-3mm. S' ? 4mm.-4*5mm, ? . 

4. Staxjronotus ceassiusculus, Pantel. 

Characterised in the table of species. Length of body, 19mm. S r 
22*8mm.-25*5mm. ? ; of pronotum, 3*9mm. S » 4’5mm.-6'4mm. $ 
of elytra, 10*4mm. S » 13mm.-18*2mm. ^ . 

A Spanish species, recorded from Salina de Belinchon and Ribas, 
in June and July. 

Genus XIII: Arcyptera, Serville. 

This genus is separated by Bolivar from Stethojyhyvui^ in which 
the species are included by Brunner. Stethophyma includes certain 
eastern species, which do not occur west of Vienna. Arcyptera is 
defined by the replete foveolje of the vertex -with a narrow discoidal 
area of elytra, having no vena intercalata ; the species are sturdy 
insects, generally strikingly coloured with black, red and yellow,, 
though A. ^ficivicosta is much paler. 

Table of Species. 

1. Foveolffi of vertex replete, rejiresented only by a 

punctated space. 

2. j Dominating colour dark olive ; knees enthely 
black in both sexes ; elytra <? reaching end of 
abdomen, or beyond hinder knees, all areas 
regularly reticulated with parallel veinlets, 
except the discoidal, which is very narrow, 
almost linear ; elytra ? short butjpassing half 
length of oblong posterior femora. (Wings 
blackish) 

2.2. General colour i bright yellow ; knees hinder 
black in <? , pale in ? ; elytra <? shorter, not 
reaching hinder knees ; the areas differently 
reticulated, the discoidal as broad, in the 
middle of elytra, as the radial; elytra ? 
hardly surpass half hind femora, narrow at 

apex 

1.1. Foveol® distinctly outlined. 

2. Fully winged; colour pale 

2.2. Wings abbreviated ; colour dark. 

3. Knees hinder pale . . 

3.3. Hinder knees quite black in i , and spotted 
with black in ? 

1. Arcyptera fusca, Pallas {—rarkyata, ^\x\z%c=cothmiata^ 
Greutzer). 

Large and stout ; yellow, varied with chestnut bands ; elytra- 
chestnut, with scapular and radial areas hyaline, anal area often 
yeUow’; areas widely reticulated with parallel veinlets, except the 
discoidal, which is very narrow ; elytra surpassing abdomen in S » 
considerably shorter in $ , in wLich they are oblong ; wings dark 
smoky ; hinder femora yellow above, green outside, crimson inside and 
underneath, with a yellow annulus near apex; hinder tibiae and 
tarsi crimson, with a yellow basal ring ; venter yeUow ; hinder knees 
quite black in both sexes. Length of body, 24mm.-31mm. S , SOmm.- 


1. i'uscA, Pall. 


2. TOENOSI, Bol. 

3. FLAVICOSTA, FlSCh.. 

4. KHEiLi, Azam 

5. BEEVIPENNIS, Bl*. 
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33mm. $ ; of pronotum, 5*3mm. a' , 6mm.-7nim. 2 ; of elytra, 
23mm. -25mm. d , 14mm. -28mm. 5 . 

This handsome insect is widely distributed in the mountain regions 
of south and central Europe. In France, it is found in the Pyrenees 
and Alps ; Larche, Isere, Bagneres, Cauterets, Gavarnie, Canigoli, Bag- 
neres de Luchon, Grande Chartreuse, Mont Revard near Aix-les-Bains, 
Chanrousse, Col du Lautaret. In Spain it is found in Catalonia, and 
perhaps in the Sierra de Guadarrama. It is found throughout the 
Jura and the Alps, including the southern slopes of the latter, where 
it is recorded from Tessin and Sondrio, though it appears rare or not 
known in Italy. It is found also in the Tirol, near Innsbruck, and in 
Lower Austria, at Dornbach, Punkersdorf, Modliug, Baden, Gloggiiitz, 
Pfalzau. 

2. Arcyptera toenosi, Bolivar. 

Distinguished from J, fto^ra by the characters given in the table. 
Length of body, 22inui. -25111111. S , 2Hmm.-31imii. $ : of prononini, 
5mm. , 6*5mni. $ ; of elytra, 20mm. 3' , 12mm. -14mm, $ . 

A native of the hills and mountains of northern and western 
Spain and northern Portugal ; Santiago in Galicia, Navarredonda, 
Gredos, Escorial, San Ildefoiiso : Coruna, Serra de (Terez. Oporto. 
Also recorded from Ribas in Catalonia. 

3. Arcyptera flavicosta, Fischer Philippi). 

Differs from its congeners in its paler colour ; the elytra of the o 
are as long as the abdomen ; the colour is paler, and the wings 
hyaline ; the knees are pale. Length of body, 19mm. -21 mm. 3 , 
25mm. -28mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 4mm.-4‘2mm. 3 » 5mm.-5'5mrn. 
2 ; of elytra, 14mm.- 18mm. 3 j 18mm. -21 mm. 2 • 

Rare, but widely distributed in central Europe. In France it has 
only been recorded from Mont Saleve and near Nice. In Germaity, 
from Berlin, Mecklenburg, the Harz, and Thuringia. In Spain, from 
Oila, Aibarracin, Valencia, and in Portugal at Troia, Beira, Aka. 
Lisbon, and Aifeite. In Austria, at Oberweiden, Bisamberg, l^lddiing, 
and Eichkogl. In Italy, at Voltaggio, in the Apennines at TOOni. 
Very local. 

4. Arcyptera kheili, Azam. 

Elytra short in both sexes ; wnngs hyaline, very short ; knees 
clear. Length of body, 22imii.-25mm. 3 , 30min.-37mni. 2 : of 
pronotum, 5min. 3 , 6mm. -7mm. 2 ’ of elytra, 10inm.-12mm. 3 , 
9mm. -1 Oram. 2 . 

Discovered by Kheil on the mountain of Lachens and in the plain 
of Ganjeurs in the department of Var in southern France ; also in 
Spain near Jaca, by the writer. 

5. Arcyptera bretoennis, Brunner. 

Stouter and larger than preceding; elytra very short in both sexes; 
wings abortive, hyaline ; femora as in A, /‘asra, but knees of 2 pale, 
spotted with black: like A. fumi, but foveolje clear cut, pronotum 
more tumid. Length of body, 25ram.-80nim. 3 » 35mm,'45mm. 2 ; 
of pronotum, 5.2mm. 3 j 7.5mm. -8.2ram. $ ; of elytra, 13mm. -15mm. 
3 . 14mm. -21mm. $ . 

An eastern species, but has been taken at Brindisi. 
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G-enus XIV : Eamburia, Bolivar. 

Characterised in the table ; carinae of pronotum straight, wings 
rosy ; a single species. 

1. Eamburia hispanica, Eambiir. 

Reddish, with a straw-coloured band from the vertex produced 
backwards to the end of the elytra ; organs of flight well- developed ; 
wings smoky at apex, hyaline at base ; hinder knees black in ^ , 
paler in $ ; hind tibiae bright blue, with a yellow ring at base. 
Length of body, 17inm.-20mm. ^ , 21mm. -32mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
8*2mm. <3* , 6-6mm.'6*8mm. $ ; of elytra, 15mm, -18mm. ^ , 24mm.- 
27mm. $ . 

This graceful grasshopper is a meridional species. In France it 
occurs ill Provence, but very locally ; it has been recorded from Saint 
Zacharie, Lestaque, Hyeres, and the Esterel, and the woods of Sainte 
Baume, Marseilles, le Reyran, Bagnols. In Spain, it is found along 
the Mediterranean coast and Andalusia, as far inland as the centre ; 
TJcles, Ribas, Madrid, Montserrat, from July to September ; occurs 
also in Algeria. 

{To he continued.) 


<sr 0 L E 0 P T E r A . 

A Scarce “ Staph ” in Middlesex. — On April 2nd, whilst shaking 
out grass sods into the river Brent, at Ealing, I had the good fortune 
to capture one example of Delemter flichrouii. By further search more 
might have been obtained, but a rain-storm put an end to operations. — 
Hereward Dollman. 

Rhizophagus gceruleipennis, Sahl., a Durham insect. — This 
species was taken by Hardy, from beneath the bark of alder, on the 
southern bank of the Derwent below Gibside, more than half a century 
ago, and by him described {Ann, and Mat/. Sat. Hut., xix., 379) as a 
new species under the name ef cyanipennu. In Hardy and Bold’s 
Coleojitera of Northumberland and Durham, p. 50, 1852, it is doubtfully 
referred to as coerideus, WaltL, and is recorded under that name in the 
revision {Nat. Hist. Trans, of }<orthumberland and Durham, iv., 59, 
1871). One of our rarest British beetles, three examples are recorded 
by Canon Fowler to have occurred in, or near, the Lovers’ Walk at 
Matlock, Derbyshire, singly to Messrs. Matthews, Garneys, and 
Crotch ; and at Crosby, near Liverpool, where an example had been 
taken by Mr. Taylor {Brit. CoL, iii., 267). Hardy’s record has 
evidently been overlooked, and in order that its British distribution 
may be more correctly known, I give these particulars. The synonymy 
is as follows : — B. coeriileipennis, Sahl. ; aeneiis, Eicht. ; coeruleiLs, 
WaltL ; cyanipenyiis. Hardy. — Richard S. Bagnall, F.E.S., Winlaton. 
May %nd, 1905. 

Lathridius anctULatus, Man., a Northern Species. — This species 
is somewhat rare with us, but is found occasionally in both the Wear 
and Dei’Tvent valleys. It is recorded by Canon Fowler from various 
southern localities — “ Midland District, rare, Repton and one or tvro 
other localities ; not found further north or in Scotland” {Brit. Col., 
iii.. 280). On going very carefully through the Lathridius angusticollis 
of Hummel in the Bold collection, I find all his examples are to be 
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rsferred to Manneriieim’s muiulatns, of which Mr. Xewbeiy kiudlv 
lent me an authenticated type for comparison. — Ibid. 

NeBEIA GYLLEKHALI, ScH.j VAK. RUPESCJENS, StECEIU. (aRCTICA, Dj.), IK 
THE Noethumbekland akd Dueham district, etc.' — Perhaps a few 
records of this variety, lately introduced to the British Catalogue by 
Mr. Donisthorpe (Ent. Record, April, 1905), will not be out of place. 
It has occurred to me singly, four times in the Derwent Valley during 
the last three yeap ; thrice by the river-side above Winiaton Mill, 
and once in Gibside, Two examples are in Bold’s collection, one 
from Skiddaw (Cumberland), June, 1857, and the other evidently 
local ; whilst in the Dick Institute, Kilmarnock, is an example taken 
in the Ayrshire area. It does not seem to be by any means common. 
— Ibid. 


:eiotes on collecting, Etc. 

Egolaying of Nemeobius lucina. — Sewcobius liicina is said by most 
authorities to deposit its ova on both the upper- and undersides of 
cowslip and primrose. I, each year, obtain by searching, numbers of 
its eggs, and during my collecting existence must have found several 
thousands, yet, although cowslip grows side by side and is practically 
as common as primrose in its localities, I have never yet seen a single 
egg on Primula veris, although I regularly look for it, and up to now 
have not seen one on the upperside of a leaf. — H. Wood, 9, Church 
Street, Ashford, Kent. May 1th, 1905. 

Abundance of Hipfotion celerio, Phryxus livornica, etc., near 
Cairo. — This year I have had very little time to collect, but on the 
16th and 17th of this month, at the Barrage, near Cairo, Hippotion 
celerio, and still more Phryxus livornica, swarmed, and I picked up 
worn Anthocharis g.a. glance and Parnara mathias. In the desert 
earlier, February 28th to March 28th, I got a good, though short, 
series of Melitaea deserticola, the larva of which is uncommonly like the 
description of that of 21. dtdyma, and it feeds on Linaria, sp. ? — P. P. 
Graves, Turf Club, Cairo. April 21sf, 1905. 

Anthrogera haberhauert in Jebel-Barouk. — The Authrocerid, 
mentioned by Mr. Graves {anted, p. 123), and which he sent me to 
name, proves to be Anthrocera haherhaueri. — J. W. Tutt. 

Early Spring Lepidoptera in North Duehaai. — I commenced 
work in the first week in March, hunting for night-feeding larvae, and 
was surprised to find that they were ’well advanced. This made me 
work diligently, as I especially wanted larvae of Xylophasia rurea for a 
friend. This larvae is very uncertain in its appearance. In 1902, it 
was entirely absent, as I find no mention of it in my notes. In 1903, 
on the contrary, one could have collected tw’o or three hundred in an 
evening. In 1904, again, I could only find five larvae, when I wanted 
a number for a correspondent, but this year I have managed, in four 
evenings’ search, to secure about 800. Equally interesting are my 
notes on X. hepatica. For X. hepatica this locality, I believe, is the 
furthest north locality in England, and I am inclined to think this 
species is becoming more abundant here. We got five larvae in 1902, 
seven in 1903, thirteen in 1904, and this year thirty, of which I took 
thirteen. These figures are the combined « take ” of two of us. To 
secure this larva one needs to be astir early in March, for it pupates 
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then immediately it is taken. Its food is not only grass, but also dock. 
Some of the pinker forms of the larva of A', nirea are apt to be confused 
with it, but one can separate them in three ways — (1) The larva^ of 
A’, rnrea pupate at least three weeks later. (2) The larva of A', yurea 
is firm to the touch, whereas that of A^ hriiatira is soft n,nd yielding. 
(3) The primary tubercles upon the underside of A\ nnru are always 
black, but on the larvue of A', hepaiiva they are light brown in colour. 
The larva; of A. hepatica^ like those of Mameyitra furra^ delight iii the 
tufts of grass and dock which grow on the tops of walls. They either 
pupate in the moss on the wall, or in the space between two stones. 

I dug a cocoon out of such a place, in 1902, which contained an 
unchanged larva of. A', hepatica. Also occurring abundantly upon the 
dock and plantain were larva-* of Triphaenu jhnhria, T. ianthina, T. 
comes^ T. pyoniiba^ Xoetiia hajet^ A', hnnmeyii A', tyiaiupdayi, X. fyMiva, 
Aplecta nebidnua, and MelcnyipjH.’ uumtanata. By searching the 
hawthorns with a lantern, I secured a good number of A', hcvja and 
Gyaphiphaya aupuy larvre feeding upon the young shoots at the base of 
the trees. I only got one larva of N, umbyom, and that was feeding 
well up a rose-tree in a hedge. At present Boemnia yepandata^ as 
well as Abra.im pyomdariata^ are just commencing to feed. With the 
exception of Xuctiia ..vantlwprapha,. one of the commonest of larva:? has 
been that of Xaenia tppica. Up to Saturday, I had taken a fair number 
of A\ tppica from what is its favourite food here, honeysuckle. On 
Saturday, however, I was collecting black larva? of A. nycmuiayiata for 
a friend, when I observed the leaves of every plant of Auricula in the 
garden riddled with holes. Curious to know what bad caused these, 1 
examined the plants, and found upon every plant, curled up in the 
dead leaves at the base of the stem, large numbers of larv^ of A'. 
tppka, 1 may say that, in the same garden early in February, 1 
found a larva of the same species on the topmost twig of a red currant 
bush, closely pressed to the bark.. This reminds me that I once found 
a batch of ova of this species laid in my own garden upon currant. 
Larvae of Leucania litharpyria have been fairly common upon grass. 
In the sallow catkins, larvae of (Xtria jlarapo (ailwjo) and ( \ fulvapo 
(verapo) have been plentiful, but I have not found any larvte of 
Kupitherla tenuiata this year. I may say I found a larva of l^iyyls 
yapae on January Mist, which pupated safely on Febrna,ry Mrd. I have 
seen very few imagines, as it is almost useless searching for them, owing 
to the prevalence of northeast winds here in early spring. Among those 
1 have taken, have been Tacjiiuravi pa potJura , AntivLca badiata, lipbeynia 
marpinayia^ and Layentia uniltiatriparia. The latter were vei*y variable, 
ranging from very light forms to almost black in some of the males. 
1 took a female JJepressaiia heracleana on March 22nd, and larva? of ./>. 
assvnilella are still common between spun shoots of broom. Since 
writing the above I have succeeded in finding larvje of the following 
additional species: — Polyomuiatuayd^r. aalmaclH^ Athcita geyijon, Phothedes 
captiiimula {e.rp(dita)y Brenthis euphimpne and Xoctua playeui^a.— i\. 
W. H. Haerison, Birtley, Durham. May Ise, 1905. 

Duration of Pupal existence of Cucuijja chamomiltje. — in July, 
1902, 1 took a few larvte of C, chawomillae near Fleetwood, from which I 
had six pupie. Two of these dried up and the remainder have now 
emerged as follows; on March 27th, 190M, one; March 1st, 1904, one; 
the remaining two appearing on March 26th and 29tb of this year, 
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thus having passed three winters in the pupal stage. — W. G. Glutten, 
1B2, Coal Clough Lane, Burnley. M.ay lOtli, 1905. 

Amblyptilia acanthodactyla in Essex. — Eeferring to the Rev. G. 
H. Raynor’s note {antea p. 108), I would like to say that, as an old 
collector in the county of Essex, I frequently met with Anthli/ptUia 
acantliodactula, and occasionally in numbers. I find, on referring to 
my notebook, that, on September 3rd, 1879, I captured 86 in a little 
green lane about two miles from Witham. Ononis sphwsa was very 
plentiful in that lane, I also find that in that 3 ^ear I bred several from 
larvye taken from the G. spinosa. I considered the insect fairly com- 
mon in Essex. — W. D. Cansdale, Sunny Bank, South Norwood, S.E. 
May 2ndj 1905. 

Wild Paikings of Bimokpha versicoloua. — I was fortunate in 
obtaining again ova of I>. versicolora. I managed to get a pairing 
(wild) on Wednesday, the 12th insi, and another yesterday, the 16th 
inst, (See Ent. ReconL vol. xvi., p. 209). — W^ E. Butlek, F.E.S. 
Hay ling House, Oxford Road, Reading. April 11 th, 1905. 

Thoughts on the prices paid for certain Lepidopteba in the 
Mason Collection. — Being unable to attend the sale of the second 
portion of the Mason collection, on May 16th and 17th, I have never- 
theless — owing to the courtesy of my friend, Mr. J. Alderson — been 
able to scrutinise a marked list. As the years roll on, one gets very 
interested at seeing the same specimens brought to the sale rooms 
from time to time, being re- dispersed only to appear again at some 
distant date. It is entertaining, too, to note the fiuctuations in 
value (?) of these said specimens. The collection under review in- 
cluded insects purchased from the cabinets of Burney, Briggs, Douglas, 
Harper, etc. Except for extinct species, rarities, and varieties, there 
is no doubt that specimens of British lepidoptera are now at a big 
discount, and examples of average species are only worth the pins they 
are mounted on. May this be due to the fact that most of our leading 
entomologists now roam the Continent annually, net in hand, and are 
more keen on the European Diurni than anything else ? We suspect 
this largely explains matters. What does the comparative beginner think 
of acquiring 201 specimens, including 'Triphaena fimbria (vars. rmr.s- 
cens, snlani, etc.) for the modest sum of 4s. ? or 111 insects, including 
36 Tarniocanrpa popnletE 88 T. yracilis, and vars. of T. stahilis for 5s, ? 
Bimilaiiy, 817 specimens, including 54 Tiliacoa anrayo (with vars.), 
and 54 MelUnia yilvayo, sold for 18s. (Janson) ; 79, including 15 
Eirrhmdia xrrampelma, 18 Teihea retnsa, and IQ Dicycla oo, tor 7 b.; 
89, including 20 Aplecta ocritlta,BXidL 11 A, adnma for 14s. ; 64, includ- 
ing 14 Flusia orichalcea^ and 4 F. mmeta for 5s. ; 126, including 18 
Blnnomos alniaria, 22 E, fuscantaria, and vars. of Crocallis elinyiiaria 
for 7s. (Hanbury) ; fine series of Cidaria rimata (vars.), 101 for 6s. 
What does the lover of the smaller fry ” think of obtaining 303 
specimens, including 40 Ayrotera nenioralu and 44 Eudotricha jiani- 
mealis for 6s. (Janson)? Similarly, 200, including 14 Spilodes palealis^ 
31 Botys dnctalu, and 19 Leniiodes pulveralh for 8s. (Nevinson) ; 67, 
including 22 JJichelia yrotiana and 3 Tortruv ynomana for 8s. (Han- 
bury) ; 191, including 81 Penthina ymtianana for 6s. (Clark). On the 
other hand, readers of the Ent. Ilecord may be interested to learn that 
the following species sold at the following rates : — Chrysophmms dispar 
from £2 5s. (Fenn) to £S (Bower) per specimen ; Ladia coenosa from 
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8s. (Newman) to £1 2s. 6d. (Doncaster) per specimen ; a var. of 
Catoeala mipta, with black hindwings, 10 guineas (Janson). This was 
the sensation of the sale. English Catoeala with full data, 

from os. to HOs. per specimen ; Boletohia falujinana, from 5s. to 1 
guinea for a female (Hanbury) ; Atjrotu mibro^ea from 16s. (Eenn) to 
,£2 5s. (Doncaster) each : Phihalapterij.e polytjmmmata^ in lots of 4 speci- 
mens, from 16s. (Doncaster) to £% 5s. (Druitt) : Crymodea exulk^ from 
f5s. 4d. (Newman) to £1 12s. 6d. (Janson) per specimen ; 1 specimen 
of Abrams yromilariata var. varleyata, (Bower) ; also 15 vars. for 
3s- (Parn), and 10 dark vars. 4s. (Janson), whilst 1 specimen with 
ground colour of wings yellow, fell to Mr. Bower for £1 2s. 6d ; Dian- 
thoecia barrettii varied from 12s. for 8 (with others) to 4 for £2 2s. 
(Hanbury) ; Cleora viduaria sold in lots of 2 specimens from 9s. (Han- 
bury) to £1 8s. (Hanbury). Among the micTOS,'' Oramhus ‘mydliis 
averaged Is. per specimen, and 4 specimens of Ditula woodiana, bred 
by Dr. Chapman in 1894, for ^1 (Nevinson). The sale was remark- 
able for the extremely limited number of buyers, among whom were 
noted Messrs. Bankes, Bower, Clark, Doncaster, Farn, Penn, Han- 
bury, Janson, Newman, Nevinson, and Porritt. — H. E. P. 

Laiwje of Thecla w-album. — I tried for Theda w-albiiru this 
morning on wyeh elm here, and got the three small ones I now 
enclose. — G. H. Raynob, Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon, Essex. May 
Idth, 1905. 

Extended pupal stage of Lachneis lanestris. — Erratum. — By a 
misunderstanding the first part of my note {antea p. 132), viz., that 
relating to the extended pupal period, is stated to refer to Dimorpha 
versicolora. It should have been Lachneis lanestris, see Ent. Eec., xvi., 
p. 209. — W. B. Butler, P.E.S., Hayling House, Reading. May 11th, 
1905. 

Locality Lists of Hesperiids Wanted. — Will our readers please 
send me lists of any of the “ skippers ” (local or common) they have 
ever captured in Britain, giving localities (including county), and date 
if possible, and the habitat ? Also any county list of these butter- 
flies, with authority noted in each case. If those friends, to whom I 
usually write for such help, will send on in answer to this appeal it 
will save me much time. — J. W. Tutt. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Crosspairing of TiENiocAMPA gothica and T. stabilis, and 
hatching of ova. — Six weeks ago, shaking sallow for Tieniocampids, 1 
took Taeniocam pa gothica S' and T. stabilis $ paired; a few days later the 
female deposited ova, and a week ago the larvae emerged and are now 
feeding, some upon sallow and others upon elm, and appear to be thriv- 
ing. I do not know if this is an uncommon occurrence or not, but I can 
hear of no one with a similar experience. It seems to me, however, 
that it cannot be at all common. The night I took them T. gothica 
and T. stabilis swarmed, they were all over us after each shake, and 
flying in all directions, so that there were plenty of ? T. gothica that the 
male might have mated with. I was advised to state the facts to you, 
as at least interesting, and if you (or your readers) are able to give 
me any information of similar cross-pairings I shall be very grateful 
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T. stabilu this year has been more varied in form than I have, ever 
known it before. — H. W. Weaving, Pewet House, near Abingdon, 
April mil, 1905. 

Protective resemblance of larva op Thecla w-album to its 
FOODPLANT. — I do not know whether it has been noted before, but this 
year I have been much struck by the wonderful mimicry of the larva 
of Theda w-album. The larva is found on the underside of the leaf, 
and seems to prefer the young ones, and when at rest it holds by 
its anal claspers to the midrib at the bottom of a leaf growing at the 
end of a twig, the body resting on the leaf alongside the midrib, which 
is exactly the same position as that taken by a young folded leaf of the 
wych elm, and at first glance you can hardly tell “ t’other from which.” 
The oblique lines on the larva look like the depressions between the 
veins, and the ridges divided by the dorsal line resemble the serrated 
edges of the young folded leaf. — J. T. Bird, The Nurtons, Tintern, 
Monmouth. May 22nd , 1905. 


;BiEMIPTERA. 

ZicRONA ccERULEA, L. — ^A CORRECTION. — Sincc Writing the note 
recording this Hemipteron as new to the Northumberland and Durham 
district (Ent, Rec,,, xvii., 47, 1905), Mr. Gill, Curator of the New- 
castle Museum, sent me a reprint from the Natural History Trans- 
actions of Northumberland and Durham, iv. (1872), which included a 
oi omloGdl Hemiptera-Heteropterahy T. J. Bold. Z, coerulea is 
therein recorded from Gilsland, Prestwick Carr, Wooler, etc., although 
these localities are not mentioned in Mr. Saunders’ work, to whom, 
perhaps, Bold’s list is unknown. — Richard S. Bagnall, Winlaton. 
May 2nd, 1905. 


dfURRBNT NOTES. 

The last monthly meeting of the Entomological Club was held at 
4, Lingards Road, Lewisham, S.E., on Friday, May 12th, 1905, at half- 
past six o’clock, when Mr. R. Adkin 'was the host. Tea having been 
served by Mrs. and Miss Adkin, an adjournment -was made to the 
library where matters entomological were discussed. Supper was 
served at 8.30 p.m., when Messrs. Distant, Donisthorpe, Jager, A. H. 
Jones, Lucas, Porritt, South, Tutt and other members and friends sat 
down. A most enjoyable evening w^as spent. 

Mr. Levi W. Mengel announces that his Catalogue of the Knjci- 
nidae of the World, with the synonymy brought down to October 1904, 
is now running through the press, and will be ready for distribution 
some time during the next few weeks. 

We are pleased to be able to state that Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse has 
been appointed Assistant Keeper of the Insect Section of the Zoologi- 
cal Department in the Natural History Museum. This post has been 
vacant since Dr. Butler’s retirement in December, 1901. The Trustees 
determined to make a new appointment in December, 1904, but, owing 
to unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Waterhouse was only appointed on 
April 11th of the present year. Mr. Waterhouse has been in the 
museum for 38 years. 
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;3S^otes on life-histories, LARY^, &c. 

Habits of larva of ^Egeria culiciformis. — I have recently been 
paying some attention to the feeding-habits of the lOiTva. of /Kfitna 
cnlmjomU^ which is coimnon in the woods here. The female, of 
course, flies in early June, and then selects the stumps where the 
undergrowth of birch has been cut down during the pyerioHa winter. 
Apparently the egg is inserted into the bark some three or four inches 
below the cub surface of the stump. The larva feeds upwards, between 
the bark and the wood, but eating the Avood (in which a groove is fed 
out) and not the bark. The frass is allowed to accumulate in this 
groove. When approaching within an inch or tAvo of the cut surface 
the larva bunws in a slanting direction into the wood, until it 
reaches almost to the surface, where it pupates. Barrett, I see, states 
that it probably feeds for tAA^o years, but I do not think that this is so, 
for, at the present date, the larvfc are fullfed from last summer’s ova, 
and have spun their cocoons, though they have not yet pupated. The 
best Avay of obtaining the pupfe seems to be to insert a sharp chisel 
between the edges of the bark and the AA^ood, and to peel the bark off. 
The accumulation of fras.s Avill indicate where a larva has been feed- 
ing, and short search Avill show the entrance of its burrow into the 
AA^ood. Some tAA’O or three inches of the stumps must then be sawm 
off, and carried home, to be placed in a breeding-cage for the insect to 
emerge. Unfortunately the AA^oodpeckers and tree-creepers seem to 
haA^e exact knoAAdedge of the presence of the larvsB, and readily extract 
them through boles cut in the pecked surface, so that probably not 
more than tAvo or three per cent, of the larvae reach maturity and suc- 
cessfully emerge. — Percy C. Reid, F.E.S., Feering Buiy, Ivelvedoii. 
March 6th, 1905. [We Avonder whether our correspondent can get us 
the egg, or learn anything definitely about the mode of egg-laying. — 
Ed.] 

Eggs of LEPiDOFrERA. — (hiophos obfmeata. — Oval in outline, about 
1mm. in length, •8mm. in Avidth, plump, but Avith a slight depression 
on the upper surface, ends somewhat battened so as to make shape 
approach the c^dindrical; surface covered with an exceedingly faint, 
coarse polygonal reticulation, with further traces of Avhite points at the 
angles, giving the idea of the longitudinal Kig25ag ribs of Uemcrophilu 
abruptaria Avithout the marked definition presented by the ribs of this 
species ; dull pale green in colour, Avith certain irregular reddish patches 
and dots (evidently embryonic structures sliowing through) ; the miero- 
pylar area flattened, the inicropyle itself forming a central .stelJa Avitb 
a ring of hexagonal cells surrounding it, these being in turn surrounded 
by a ring of larger cells which reach practically to the shouhhjr of ilie 
egg. The surface itself is iridescent and the coarse boundaries of the 
cells are pinkish -Avhite. The eggs sent are loose, but the comparative 
smoothness of the underside suggests that there may be some atfcach- 
ment. [Received from Dr. Chapman on July 7th,' 1899. Eggs laid 
by female captured at Pusio.] 

Camptopranima fluviata . — Very small egg for a Geornetrid. Colour 
very pale straAV-yellow with a faint greenish tint, about one- fortieth of 
an inch long; length, breadth and height : : 5 : 3 ; 2, somewhat broader 
at micropylar end. Roughly oval in outline, AA'ith a slight oval depression 
on upper surface. Hexagonal reticulation very fine, and about 12 to 
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length of egg, the meshes themselves broad and rounded, the depressions 
shallow so that there are no sharp points or edges about it. [Laid 
April 12th, 1898, by 2 taken at Cannes ; four eggs on lid of box, 
two of which are laid on long side another partly tilted on one end.] 

Spilosoma niendica. — -TSmm. in diameter, height about ‘Tram., 
about two-thirds of a sphere ; laid in batches, and just touching each 
other. Pale straw-colour, very shiny; very slenderly reticulated 
with a rather large irregular polygonal (chiefly pentagonal) reticulation. 
The apex around the micropyle for some distance covered wuth a much 
finer reticulation than the rest of the surface, but none of the details 
at all distinct in the newly-laid egg. [Eggs described May 12th, 
1899, laid May 11th, and sent by Mr. H. J. Turner.] 

Adsclta statices , — Eggs laid very regularly in small batches on 
inside of box. The eggs side by side and just touching each other, 
and in no wise overlapping. The eggs are laid on their long sides, 
bright yellow in colour, roughly oval in outline, but flattened and 
depressed at the top. The upper surface considerably depressed, the 
depression is roughly oval in shape. The egg is somewhat squared at 
one end, but becomes broader at the opposite end before rounding off 
at that end, and shows distinctly the longitudinal striations, which, 
though fine, are plainly visible over almost the whole surface of the egg. 
The micropylar end and its nadir apparently smooth. The micropyle 
not distinguishable with a two-thirds lens used as a hand-glass. 
Measurements about ^V^n. in length, ^in. in breadth, -^\jin. in height. 
[Described April 24th, 1898, from eggs laid by a 2 taken at Pegomas.] 
--J. W. Tutt. 

Cleagene peletieraria — [Laid at Puerto de Pajares. July 14th, 
1904.] Nearly w^hite, egg-shaped, long axis about ‘OOmm. to •92mm., 
transverse diameter 0*6mm., there is not much difference in the two 
transverse diameters, as very little flattening laterally is present. The 
sculpture is a network of very slightly raised lines in a hexagonal 
pattern, the lines of hexagons running nearly longitudinally. The 
individual hexagons have a diameter of about 0’0125mm., so that there 
are about 75 in the length of the egg. The pattern is so little raised 
that one would call it a smooth shining egg. — T. A, Chajpman, Betula, 
Beigate. 

Erebia embla , — The egg forms an almost regular oval in outline, 
rather fuller at the base than at the apex. It is as nearly as possible 
1-lmm. long and •85mm, wide. By the time the egg reached me (July 
4th) it was of a whitish hue thickly mottled over with irregular brown 
dots. The shell is shiny, and there are 35 rather wavy irregular 
longitudinal ribs, which become much fewer in number towards the 
apex owing to adjacent ribs uniting together. About 15 ribs pass 
over into the micropylar basin, a very shallow depression occupying the 
greater part of apical area of the egg, and these merge into an irregular 
reticulation of an opaque whiteness at the base. At the central point 
of the depression are two dark brown points, the micropyle proper. 
There are no real transverse ribs, although traces of such appear 
somewhat irregularly at the sides of the longitudinal ribs, and the basal 
part of the egg has a moderate development of such ribs. [Described 
July 4th under a two- thirds lens from an egg sent by Dr. Chapman on 
June Both, 1898, from Saeterstden.] — J. W. Tutt. 

Nola chlaynydHlalk.— {L^\di April Sthb 1898, by 2 captured at 
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Cannes.] Pale straw-yellow in colour ; upnght, ribbed egg, but oval in 
horizontal section, longest diameter about » in., shortest diameter 
about and height about Upright ribs about 48 in number, 

transverse ribs apparently dividing them into a number of pearly 
shining nodules, but these are really the hollows ; towards the crown 
of the egg, the primary ribs appear to carry a number of very fine 
spicules arising at the intersection of the transverse ribs ; top flattened,, 
magnifying power not equal to determining the nature of the micro- 
pylar area ; underside appears to be smooth. — Ibid. 

Tamarisk- FEEDING Lepidoptera. — I beat the tamarisks to the east 
of the cabins at Almanarre, near the sea (between Hyeres and Car- 
queiranne) to-day, September 11th, 1904, with very good results. LarviD' 
of Pmidophia ilhmaris were more abundant than any others, but 
Atfdlatis tainaricis ran them close. In less than a couple of hours, and 
from about half-a-dozen trees, I knocked out between 60 and 80 larvae 
of the former, in all stages, from the 1st up to the penultimate. (1) 
Pseudophia illunaru, — The young larvae of this species are light (but 
bright) green wuth white markings up to the 4th stadium (1st stadium 
pale grey-green, semi-transparent, and with darker marks). The skin 
in the 4th stadium is variable in colour, but generally reddish or 
reddish-grey (like the smaller twigs), lighter underneath, sometimes 
greenish. In the 5th and 6th stadia, the colour is darker and colder 
grey, the colour of the larger branches and trunks on which these older 
larvas rest. In all stages, they are so extremely like the part of the tree 
on w^hich they live that it is most difficult to detect them, and very 
few would be found unless beating 'were resorted to. The same thing 
applies to the other larvie on tamarisk. (2) Apdiatu tamaridi^» — The 
curious, slowly moving larva of A, tamancia, so well represented by 
Millim’e, is abundant. There are at least two broods in the year if not 
more, I knocked out a few small ones, but most were nearly fullfed. 
I also knocked out an imago. The imago at rest assumes a remarkable 
attitude, the wings folded and raised over the head like two long palps. 
The uniform grey variety of the larva was not rare. (2) Gelechia plutcllU 
forniis (olbiaeUa, Mill.). — The larva of another species of which I found a 
half-dozen to-day, and which I had found before (frequently in June), is 
long and thin, about the thickness of a bit of the tamarisk foliage, which 
the larva absolutely resembles. It is green with a yellowish -white 
lateral line, enlarged by a wedge-shaped projection on each segment, 
rising obliquely backwards and shaded in front by a brown-green oblique 
mark. There is a narrow double dorsal line of pale yellowish -green. 
Head, greenish; larva tapers towards the end of the body; anal claspers 
stretched out behind, something as in Pmidophia ilUmarn\ segments 
rather swollen and incisions deep ; walks rapidly, taking very short steps, 
and throws itself about violently if touched, jumping like a Buprestid 
beetle. I once found a yellowish-fawn coloured variety (8te. Maxime, 
August 28th} of the larva. I have not yet reared an imago. (4) Macaria 
aestimaria. — The larva of this species is not very common. 1 got 
six specimens to-day, including what may be simply a variety or may be 
another species. It is similar in shape, but has a smaller head (perhaps 
it has another moult to pass), and instead of being bright green with 
white marks, it is a pale tea- and-milk colour with M -shaped, brownish 
marks on the dorsum on each segment, the base of the IVI towards 
the head, it has some yellowish lateral marks ; venter lighter than 
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dorsum. [A S' and 2 specimen of M. aestimaria also emerged to-day, 
the larvae having been taken at Ste. Maxime on August 28th.'] (5) A 5th 
larva found to-day is shaped like the Dorcynium, proboscis-beetle larvae 
which I reared last June. It is pale green with a whitish dorsal stripe, 
and of a somewhat Lycsenid shape. I think it is the larva of a com- 
mon little green proboscis-beaked beetle found on tamarisk. I found 
another curious little beetle on this tree, deep mahogany colour. — H. 
Powell, 7, Rue Mireille, Hyeres, France. September llih, 1904. 

The EGrG AND YOUNG LARVA OF PoLYGONIA C-ALBUM. [Three eggS 

laid on the setting board by a $ in the possession of Mr. Poljambe. 
Handed to me on the afternoon of AiDril 14th.] The eggs were then 
bright green. Shape, truncated cone, rounding off abruptly near the 
base, which has a circular depression. Between the edge of this 
depression and the micropylar circle on top run eleven tall thin 
transparent ribs. These ribs are marked with numerous transverse 
ridges, in continuation of the transverse ribs on the egg surface, where 
they are not at all conspicuous. The surface of the egg is fairly smooth 
aud very shiny. The walls increase in height towards the top of 
the egg. The micropylar area, around the edge of which the 
walls come to an end, is shiny and smooth except in the centre, which 
is raised slightly in the form of a granular pimple. Height, nearly 
0-8mm. ; greatest width, 0‘7mm. One egg turned to a dark leaden 
colour during the day (15th) and hatched in the early morning of 
April 16th. The other two remain green. Larva : Length on 
hatching 2*2mm. Appearance under lens : Head, large, black and 
shiny, rather flattened in front ; lobe divisions distinct. Body, 
whitish-grey banded with brown ; hairy. The little larva is active, 
getting along pretty quickly, but always spinning a thread of silk. 
Appearance under microscope: Head shiny black, with numerous long 
black hairs. Ground-colour livid whitish, wdth suffused patches of 
light brown on abdominal segments, namely, on 1st, 6rd, 5th, 7th and 
8th. These patches occupy all the dorsal area of the segments named. 
The thoracic segments are greenish, although the larva has as yet 
eaten nothing. Body tubercles are large, conical, and of the colour 
of the surface from which they arise. Each one terminates in a long 
black hair, more or less waved. These hairs are stiff’-looking. — Ibid. 


:KtEYIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Coleopteea of the Victoria History of the County of 
Warwick, 1904, by H. Willoughby Ellis. — In reviewing the present 
list we are glad to see that Mr. Ellis has been given a free hand, of 
which he has taken the utmost advantage, and instead of a bare list of 
names such as we have had to deplore in others of this series (though 
not the fault of the authors, their hands having been tied), we And 
copious notes on habits, localities, times of the year when species may 
be met with, and other points of interest, all of which go far to make 
a local list more useful to the entomological visitor in those parts, as 
well as to the resident collector. A county, or other, list, can never be 
considered to be complete, as new species keep cropping up even after 
years of careful and persistent work; as was the case mth Rhytidosomus 
globulus taken by Messrs. Blatch and Ellis at Knowle ; but we do not 
hesitate to say that this list represents the complete coleoptera of 
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Warwickshire as far as was known up to the date when it was com- 
piled. Mr. Ellis, living in the county, having collected there for a 
good many years, and having been a friend of the late Mr. Blatch, 
whose fine collection is now in his possession, was the right man to 
write this list, and we congratulate both the publishers and him on 
the result. As Mr. Ellis points out, a county boundary is an artificial 
one, he, therefore, in his introductory remarks, touches on some of the 
more remarkable species which, though not found in Warwickshire, 
are found close by in other parts of the Midland plateau. Before 
entering into the body of his paper, Mr. Ellis gives a table showing 
that, out of some 3264 species of British coleoptera, 1663 are found in 
Warwickshire. The nomenclature followed is that of Sharp and 
Fowler’s Cataloffue of 1893. It may be as well to mention a few of 
the more remarkable species dealt with in this list; — (1) Amara mtida, 
Stm. — This extremely local species has been taken freely in moss and 
turf at Knowle by Mr. Blatch and our author. The only other known 
locality in Britain is Bath, where it was taken by Dr. Gillo. (2) 
Phlaeopora corticalifi var. traimta^ Muls. — Taken under bark at Sutton 
Park by Blatch. The only mention of this variety by Fowler, is of a 
British specimen sent to him by M. Fauvel, without locality. (8) 
Homalota rlivifia var. hlatdm^ Ellis. — Taken first by Mr. Blatch in dead 
moles and hedgehogs, and afterwards by Mr. Ellis in dead moles at 
Knowle. (4) Mycetoporus clavicorniH var. forticnrnu, Pauv. — Found 
with the type at Coleshill. In the latest OataloyHe of British Coleoptera^ 
1904 (Beare and Donisthorpe), this variety was not included because all 
previous evidence appeared to be too doubtful, it will now, of course, 
have to be added to the British list. (5) Homalitm septentrionu^ Th. — 
Mr. Blatch’s record of this beetle from Knowle was the first one since 
Fowler, who notes it from the south of Scotland. It has since been taken 
in Cumberland (Day), at Guildford (Champion), Bradfield (Joy), West 
Mailing (Donisthorpe), and we have taken it at Market Bosworth in 
Leicestershire. (6) Sacioni pmilhm^ Gyll. — One specimen was taken on 
an orange by Mr. Blatch’s son in a cupboard in his house at Small 
Heath. The only other British record is one taken by Woolaston 
many years ago, it was accidentally destroyed. (7) Elmis subnolacem, 
Mull. — Taken by Blatch at Knowle. This is a very local beetle, its 
nearest locality is Repton ; also recorded from Ripon, Llangollen, 
Northumberland, Scotland, and Yentnor, Isle of Wight. (8) CImjso- 
wela onchalcia var, hobsoni, Steph. — Taken by Blatch at Aleester. 
Only recorded by Fowler from Manchester, Crohamhurst, and 
Honnington. Since taken by Bagnall at South Hylton. (9) Meloe 
dcatricosus, hemh, — ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon (Bloom).” This appears to 
be a most extraordinary record. It is a sea-side species, and has only 
been recorded from Margate, Ramsgate, St. Peters, Deal, and Dover ! 
In the perfect state it feeds on sea-side plants. (10) lihytidosom us 
Iflohulm, Hbst. — Taken by the late Mr. Blatch and our author on 
aspens in woods near Knowle. The other localities given by Fowler 
for this scarce species are Wimbledon, Hampstead, Coombe Wood, New 
Forest, and Langworth Wood, Lincoln, It has since been taken by 
Messrs. Walker and Cbitty in the Blean Woods, and we have taken 
it on Wimbledon Common. We are inclined to attribute the extreme 
scarcity of this species, even where it does occur, to the fact that it 
drops to the ground at the least movement. — Horace Donisthorpe, 
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Henri de Saussure (with plate). 

(Born November 27tl\, 1829— Died February 20th, 1905.) 

vScience has lost a very eminent servant in the person of Henri de 
Saussure. The famous Swiss entomologist, who had been for some 
years in failing health, passed away peacefully at his residence at 
Geneva, on the morning of Monday, February 20th. 

He was a distinguished member of a distinguished family. Mongiii 
de Saussure (1469 to 1541), Seigneur of Dompinartiii, filled a high 
position at the Court of Lorraine in the sixteenth century. His son, 
Antoine (1514 to 1569), embraced the Eeform, was persecuted and 
thrown into prison, from which he succeeded in escaping. He took 
refuge at Neuchatel, then at Geneva, and finally at Lausanne. His 
great grandson, Elie, lord of Morrens, took up his abode at Geneva, 
where he became a burgher of the Republic in 1635. Many of his 
descendants played a prominent and important part in the public 
affairs of their country. Six were members of the Council of Two 
Hundred, and one was %ndic, whilst another was a famous ambassador 
at the Court of St. James. The first man to climb to the summit of 
Mont Blanc was Horace Benedict de Saussure, the noted geologist, 
and his grandson, Henri de Saussure, was not one whit less dis- 
tinguished by his scientific achievements. 

Born at Geneva, on November 27th, 1829, he received his elemen- 
tary education at Briquet, and, later, at the celebrated institute of 
Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. The years he spent at Hofwyl had a marked 
effect upon the development of his character. His love of nature and 
grand scenery, of the open air, and of exercise were encouraged by 
his instructors, who were astonished at the variety and depth of 
learning of the young naturalist, who was not versed in zoology only, 
but in geology, archaeology, history, and geography, and he took an 
appreciative sympathetic interest in agriculture and mountaineeringv 
On returning to Geneva, young de Saussure commenced his academic 
studies under Fran9ois Jules Pictet de la Rive. It was Pictet who* 
exercised so great an influence over Edward Claparede, Hermann Pol, 
and Alois Humbert, and directed de Baussure’s attention to the 
study of insects. It was at this period that he began his great mono- 
graph of the Solitary Wasps, which he completed at Paris, -where he 
lived for several years, taking the course of instruction at Borbomie. 
During his stay in the French capital he was a constant visitor at the- 
museum, w^here he won the friendship of H. Milne-Edwards, Emile- 
Blanchard, and of many colleagues whose names were destined to 
become famous. In 1852, he took the degree of licentiate of the 
Faculty of Paris, and, in 1854, the University of Giessen granted him 
the diploma of Doctor. 

In 1854, in the company of his friend Henri Peyrot, de Saussure 
started on his travels. After visiting the West Indies, the adven- 
turous couple went to Mexico, where, in spite of the unsettled and 
dangerous condition of the country, then in a state of unceasing 
revolution, they succeeded in making large and valuable collections. 
De Baussure was no narrow entomologist ; he paid as much attention 
to hydrology, volcanoes, myriapoda, and to antiquities, as to his 
beloved wasps and orthoptera. To this period of bis life belong his 
classic Description dhin volcan eteint du Mexiqiw (Bull. Boc. Geol. de 
July 1st, 1905. 
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Prance, 1857), his notes on the Volcan de Jornllo (Lausanne, 1859), 
and on Le pic d' Orizaba (1858), his Description des rimm d'une ancD 
enne mile uuwivaine (Paris, 1858), Mconoire sur tinehpm Manumferes da 
MeMifue (Paris, 1860), and various other articles on the birds, inyria- 
poda., mammals, Crustacea, and ethnology of the country he ^Yas 
visiting. How great must have been the fascination of so grand Oi 
tour ill this splendid, and then little-known, land, upon a nature so 
receptive, so educated, and so enthusiastic. 

While in the New World, de Saussure visited the United States, 
where he made the acquaintance of Louis Agassiz and of Henry, chief 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other distinguished Ameri- 
can naturalists. His interest in volcanoes did not die out on his return 
to Europe in 1856, for, in the seventies, he published various notes on 
eruptions of Vesuvius and Etna. The variety and versatility of his 
occupations are seen in some other of his publications at this period. 
Among those dealing with agriculture we may specially mention 
Mknoire snr la maniere d'atteler les bceufs, which received the gold 
medal of the Societe centrale d’ Agriculture de France, and a report 
upon the damage done to vineyards by Phyllo.rera vastatrLv, which 
attracted the attention of the Federal Council, and, ultimately, led to 
legislation forbidding the introduction into Switzerland of foreign 
plants, which marked the beginning of the long struggle against this 
terrible economic pest. At this period, he began that splendid series 
of works on Hyinenoptera and Orthoptera, w^hich made his name so 
famous. Of the former we may mention Nouvdles conddh'ations sin- 
la iddi/icatiou des ffuepes (Geneva, 1855), Etudes sur la faiuille de 
respides (Paris, 1852-57), St/nopsis of. American H'a.s 7 >.s‘ (Washington, 
1875), on the Hymenoptera of the Novara EiVpeditinn (Vienna, 1867), 
MManges hymenopteroloi fiqu.es (fascicules 1, 2, Geneva, 1854 and 1863), 
A i'ataloyue of the. yenits Scotia (in collaboration with Jules Siehel, 
Paris, 1864), On the Scoliidae of Fedtchenko's Voyage in Turkestan 
(Moscow, 1880), Note sur les Masariens (Paris, 1853), Note siir les 
Organfis buccaux des Masaris (Paris, 1857), Histoire naturelle des Hymen- 
opthres de Madagascar (Paris, 1890), and a host of smaller papers and 
articles. 

But it is as an orthopterist that the name of Henri de Saussure 
will chiefly be remembered. Of his Memoires pour servir a rhistoire da 
Mexiifue, des Antilles et des EtatH-miis, the third part is Orthopteres 
r Ameriqne moyenne (1864), and the fourth is on Mantides auiericaincs 
(1871). The Minister of Public Instruction at Paris (1870) ordered 
the publication of a line work, entitled Mission seientijique an Merique, 
by de Saussure. In 1894, he described the orthoptera collected by 
Fedtchenko in Turkestan. At intervals between 1863 and 1898 he 
brought out the different parts (six) of Melanges orthoptendogiques, 
which form two stout quarto volumes, containing a. variety of really 
important works, chiefly on Blattidae and Mantidae^ but, of especial 
value, is the monograph of the crickets, \?hich occupies the fifth and 
■sixth fascicules. This is to the present day the standard work on the 
-crickets, and though very many new species have been described since, 
no attempt has been made to supersede this monograph. 

Bet^veen 1859 and 1870 he published a number of short papers, 
■chiefly descriptive, and in 1879, Spicilegia entomologica (jemvensia, I., 
drenre flernmerns. He proposed the establishment of a new 
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order for this anomalous insect, but it is now known that he was 
misled by a faulty preparation. The continuation of his series was 
II., Trihii des Pamphaf/ims (1887), which was followed by a series of 
similar monographs of some of the more restricted families of the 
Orthoptera : Prodromua (Edipodioritm. (1884), and the Additamenta 
thereto, four years later, deal with the CPdipodidae of the world, then 
Synopsis de la tribn des Saglens (1888), shortly followed by a Note 
siippleinentaire, and then revisions of several families of cockroaches, the 
Panesthidae and Epilampndae in 1895, the Perhphaeridae in the same 
year, in collaboration with Leo Zehntner, who also assisted him in the 
great work in the first volume on Orthoptera in the Bioloyia Centrali- 
Americana^ on the Blattidae and Maiitidae, and an analogous work on 
Blattidae and Mantldae of Madagascar, in Grandidier’s great publica- 
tion. In collaboration with Alphonse Pictet he produced a Cataloyiie 
d'Acrldiens (1887), Ico}ioyniphie des Santerelles eertes (1892). His 
smaller brochures and pamphlets were very numerous, and it is not 
necessary to mention them all. 

The question of the origin of mankind particularly appealed to this 
all round naturalist, and he formed a very valuable ethnological and 
archaeological collection, which he presented, with his usual generosity, 
to the Geneva Museum. In 1868, he explored the cave of See, near 
Villeneuve, where, with scrupulous organisation, he discovered traces 
of human habitation contemporary with the reindeer. 

In 1858, in company with six friends, he founded the Geographical 
Society of Geneva, of which he was President in 1888-1889. He 
represented the Society ait the international congresses held at Paris in 
1875 and in 1889. From 1857 until the appointment of the Director, 
Professor Bedot, de Saussure was a member of the committee which 
managed the Natural History Museum of Geneva. Colleagues of his 
were his old professor, F. J. Pictet, Dr. Brot, aiid de Loriol-le-Fort. 
He threw himself with characteristic enthusiasm into the task of 
arranging and organising the collections. In spite of advancing age 
and decreasing strength, he worked with .regularity at the herculean 
task of naming and classifying the Orthoptera of the museum, while, 
at bis villa at Genthod, he organised his collection of Hyraenoptera, 
which he presented to the town last summer. His work at the 
Orthoptera, for the benefit of the museum, was enormously to increase 
the value and the comprehensiveness of the collections, to which he 
added the splendid specialist library which he had accumulated during 
his many long years of assiduous w'ork. 

In 1897, be was presented with an address and artistic souvenir, 
on behalf of the municipal authorities, in recognition of his forty 
years’ service at the museum of his native town. Honours were 
showered upon him by the leading scientific institutions of the world ; 
he was elected an Honorary P'ellow of our Entomological Society of 
London, in 1872. 

In addition to the loss to science in general, there are very many 
who feel a personal loss in the death of Henri de Saussure. Those 
who knew him 'were fascinated with the unfathomable depth, as well 
as by the variety, of his knowledge and reading, as also by the 
brilliance and wit of his conversatioji. Many who had never had the 
privilege of personally meeting him, knew him as a charming and 
courteous correspondent. His colleagues, however humble, he W'as 
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ever ready to assist with his stores of knowledge, and he would 
generously offer his hospitality, and invite his friends and correspon- 
dents to Genthod, his picturesque villa on the shores of the beautiful 
Lac Leman. He was a great man of science, and many notices have 
appeared, and will a]ppeai*, recounting his life and work, but, from the 
nature of things, few of such notices will be w-ritten by men wdio knew 
him intimately, or even personally. Let us hope that someone who 
■was his contemporary, who knew him well and understood him, will 
give us a detailed and sympathetic account of this distinguished man 
of science, w^ho had travelled, seen, read, and worked so much for so 
many years. — M.B. 

Notes on the Melanism of Larentia multistrigaria in the neigh- 
bourhood of Skelmanthorpe (Huddersfield). 

By B. MOBLEY. 

On the high commons bordering the moors of the Southwest 
Biding, Larentia nndti.struiaria has shown, of recent years, a very 
decided tendency to melanism, but, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
the phenomenon seems to be confined, at present, to the moor edges. 
On the slopes of the Dearne watershed L. mnltlHrlf/aria, during April 
last, appeared plentifully, and quite half the specimens w^ere more or 
less melanic, many of them being quite black, except for a few grey 
lines across the wings. The best melanic specimens come from a 
bleak, open, wind-sw’ept common, with scarcely any shelter, except 
the rough sandstone-boulder walls w^hich fence the fields. Here trees 
are few% and very stunted, and there are no hedgerows. These slopes 
are from 1000ft. to 1200ft. above sea-level, falling in an eastern direc- 
tion, and the soil is a cold, damp, black clay. It is a curious fact 
that, with these smoky forms, a very light grey form also occurs, and, 
on favourable evenings, specimens of the different forms may be found 
on the w^alls paired, apparently interbreeding with each other without 
discrimination, and suggesting not only that tw^o separate races do not 
exist, but that, in the near future, the race may become entirely melanic. 
It seems highly probable that, in this district, the species is fast fol- 
lowing AwpkicUmfn hetularia in its melanism, the latter species having, 
as I am informed, changed in this locality w'ithin about 25 years, from 
the ordinary form to one almost black (only the head and a small dot 
at the base of the forewdngs remaining w’-hite). I may add, however, 
that, during the ten years that I have collected lepidoptera, I have 
only found the form don bled ay aria. 

There are many West Biding species developing melanism, bat I 
know' of no other species w'here this particular form of development is 
confined to a locality, i.e., in this district, in every other species subject to 
variation, any of the various varietal forms may, and do, occur where- 
ever the species is found. With L. multhtriyaria this is not so at 
j>resent, for, on the slopes of the same valley, only four or five miles 
distant from the melanic region, the species is abundant, but sho^vs no 
melanism whatever. 

With regard to the distribution of the species and its habitats in 
this district, there are, besides what I have called the melanic region, 
various localities in w’hich it occurs, (1) East of the melanic region on 
the south side of the valley, for about six miles, the hillside gradually 
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sloping from an altitude of 1200ft. to 600ft. on the hill* top. Where the 
food-plant, Galium saxatile, grows more or less abundantly by the 
stone walls, the species appears accordingly. (2) In Deffer wood 
(700ft.), four miles east of the melanic region. The species is com- 
mon, and (3) Two miles further east, on High Hoyland bank (600ft.) 
it is also common. All the specimens that I have seen in these lower 
localities are of a light form. Here, the vegetation is altogether more 
luxuriant, the district very well wooded and well inside the ^Yheat- 
growing area. It follows that the lowland light form is not nearly so 
exposed as the dark form on the hill-top. It is generally slightly 
larger also. The upland race, however, must have endured exposure 
for ages, and it is by some considered that melanism has only very 
recently been developed.'*'' What then can be the cause of this develop- 
ment ? If smoke be the agent it seems to act in the wrong direction, 
for, on the hills where the dark race is found neither chimney-stacks 
nor houses exist (except a few small scattered farms, the smoke from 
which can have little or no effect), while down the Dearne valley many 
mill chimneys are pouring forth daily black volumes of smoke upon 
the surrounding hillsides, assisted by the grey clouds from the chim- 
neys of houses in many villages, and yet, on these hillsides, where the 
western winds carry most of this impurity, the light race only occurs. 
I confess that I fail to see how smoke can be the agent, for, even if it 
be allowed that the east winds carry as much smoke on to the western 
slopes as the west winds do in the other direction, allowing smoke to 
be the cause, we should expect to find melanism general ; but one has 
only to look at trees growing on the south Yorkshire uplands to be 
very soon convinced as to the direction of the prevalent winds, for 
invariably, in exposed places, they have practically a naked side to the 
west, the branches hanging out towards the east. Geologically, how- 
ever, the conditions are very different. The light race occurs on the 
borders of the upper and lower coal measures, but directly the narrow 
belt of the lower coal measure is passed, and the millstone grit is 
approached, the species gives way to melanism. How the geology of 
the district does influence the species may be hard to say, but all the 
conditions must be considered when trying to solve knotty problems of 
this kind. When melanism first appeared in the species I am unable 
to say, but when I first noticed it, seven or eight years ago, while 
walking upon the commons after a very heavy rain storm, I found 
hundreds of the species drowned in the ditches, with many black 
forms amongst them, and, since then, have obtained it every year, with 
more or less success. From the above facts it is very evident that 
melanism is well established on the Dearne watershed, also, I believe, 
in the Meltham valley, and probably also in many other districts in 
southwest Yorkshire, but it would be interesting to know how far this 
tendency at present extends, and then watch its development in 
districts where at present it is not in evidence. 


* Surely not in all cases. It is possible that in cases such as that mentioned 
the melanism is as old as the hills and their present meteorological conditions. See 
Melanis7ti and ^lelanochraUm in British Lejaidoptera, pp. 19*21 ; 23-24, etc. — En. 
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Melanism in Lepidoptera. 

By J. W. TUTT. 

I have read with great interest Mr. Morley’s note (antea) on the 
melanism of Lamitia m ulthtrvjaria, and quite agree with him that further 
detailed knowledge is very desirable as to its distribution, its spread, 
and the possible period of its existence. A careful perusal of his 
paper, and one’s knowledge of the district, and wdiat has been recently 
written as to its increase in recent years in certain districts, leads one 
to the following conclusions : — (1) That on the exposed bleak hilltops, 
where the species rests on “ the cold, damp, black clay ” — for one 
must assume it rested on the ground, ere humans built stone w^alls, 
and rests there now" for that matter, although better seen on the walls 
— the melanism is of great antiquity, and of the same kind as that 
oceurring locally in various species — Onophon obscurata, Xylophada 
monofflypha^ etc., and dealt wdth at length in Melcamm and Melan- 
ochmlsm in British Lepidoptera, pp. 19-21, etc. In such places, at 
any rate, a strong tendency to melanism is within the ordinary varia- 
tional limits of the species. That specimens, haying this tendency 
strongly developed, spread considerably into the surrounding areas 
and cross with those in which it is less marked, our knowledge of the 
liability to distribution in certain species, leads us to assume, and one 
may suppose that the inherent melanic tendency, rarely exhibited, 
probably, in some districts, exists throughout the w'hole area referred 
to by Mr. Morley. On the other band, in such districts as those 
mentioned recently by Mr, Porritt, in the neighbourhood of Crosland, 
Meltham, etc., where the melanism has rapidly increased of late years, 
and is still increasing, one might suspect that an entirely different set 
of varying environmental influences have set free the latent possibili- 
ties wuthin the species, and produced melanism of an entirely diflerent 
kind, viz,, the melanism exhibited by Awphidasys hetularia, Teplmma 
crejnmularia {bistortata), and other species, that W"e have dealt with at 
great length in Melanism and Melanochrolsm , etc., pp. 12 et seq. 
In our opinion, an exactly similar double parallel exists in the variations 
of Boarmia repan data, where, however, one form of the species is fre- 
quently not melanic, i.e,, one form is old, due to the natural environ- 
ment of a rock-resting habit, the other comparatively new", due to the 
changed local conditions brought to bear on a w^all- and trunk-resting 
habit, during the last half or three-quarters of a century. 


Pupal Skin of Chrysophanns phlaeas {n'ith plate). 

By Dk. T. a. chapman. 

After examining the remarkable sculpturing and structure of the 
pupal akin of Tlmtor hallm, which is not more remarkable or com- 
plicated than that of many other pup^e, but is of quite a special 
character amongst the few" pupal skins I have carefully examined in 
the same way, it occurred to me that some other Lyca^nid pupa w"Ould 
also prove to be an interesting object. The first one I took in hand 
w"as that of Chrysophanns phlaeas, and this one is, if anything, more 
unusual in its character than that of T. hallus. 

In Thestor ballus everything appears solid, but there is a peculiar 
and complex, structure of w-hat are either hair-bases or skin-points, in 




Fig, 1. Pupal skin of Oheysophanus phl.®as x 120. 


Fig. 2. Pupal skin of Chrysophanus phl^as x 200. 
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PUPAT. SKIN OF CHRYSOPHANTJS PHIiiKAS. 17B 

their essential nature, and these are connected together by fine ridges* 
The annexed photographs (by F. N. Clark, Esq.) of a portion of the 
■dorsum of a pupa of Chryfiophanuft phlueas, shows also a number of 
points connected together by fine ridges ; the points are, however, 
much further apart, and the ridges consequently longer and also 
narrower. The points, however, instead of being of fairly uniform 
size and structure, are of two kinds, very distinct in their nature and 
structure, and yet perhaps identical, in that certain intermediates 
exist. Those that are most definitely “ points ” are very much smaller 
than those of T. ballm, perhaps J-th or ith of them in diameter. Of 
some the structure is not very evident, but of most of them it seems 
to be very parallel to those of T. hallua, viz., a raised thick ring, with 
.a central object that is hardly part of the ring, but set within it. The 
ring is very^ smooth in outline, both inside and out, and the inner 
little knob is separated from it by a paler ring, that looks very similar 
to the membrane or articulation of a hair. The little knob seems of 
simple structure, and without any of the stellate form of those in T. 
halluH, 

The other form of “points” are veritable hairs, they have 
definite circular bases, just like those of ordinary hairs, and, centrally, 
is articulated a movable structure that can only be morphologically a 
hair. These hairs are, however, of very elaborate structure, they are 
hollow, and expand at the tops, so as to be trumpet-shapefl, the bell of 
the trumpet being large, wide, and expanded, or they may be likened 
in form to the well-known fungus, the chantarelie. The margins of 
the bell, however, are not smooth, but cut up into quite a chemifui-fle- 
frim of spikelets, and, in some specimens, can be made out an inner 
circlet of similar needle-points a little way within the bell. One or 
two specimens' suggested that these inner spikes were on a separate 
membrane, that, when the specimen was fresh formed, a dome-shaped 
cover to the open mouth of the trumpet. 

One can hardly help theorising that the first class of points are 
really hairs like the second, in an abortive or undeveloped state, and, 
on comparing, critically, these structures with those of T, hallus, the 
stars on that pupa would seem to be similar, morphologically, to the 
hairs of (J. phlaem, but reduced like those of the first kind of points on 

phlams, to a mere base, but still preserving in their stellate form 
the fringed and spiculate idea involved in the trumpet of 0. phlaean. 

The plate vi shows on fig. 1 a portion of dorsum of an abdominal 
segment of the pupa of C. phlacm (xl20), wfifeh skin-points connected 
by ridges, or walls. The skin-points easily recognised are : — (1) Small 
ones with a circle and small dark centre ; (2) similar, but smaller and 
ill-developed ; (3) large circles with pale centres, in these, the hairs- 
have been broken off, but othervuse they are the same as (4) ring bases 
with trumpet-hairs. Plate vi., fig. 2, a small portion of pupal skin, 
more magnified (x200), showing more clearly the structure of each 
of these skin-points. 

I find that hairs of a similar general character to those of C. 
phlaectfi exist on other pupte, and hope to illustrate these later, begin- 
ning, if possible, with those of C. dispar. One does not altogether 
wonder at some of these curious hairs having been broken off, rather it 
is matter of surprise that they are not more largely rubbed oE, if only 
in handling the piipse to make the observations. 
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Lepidoptera and Coleoptera of the Saas Valley— Stalden to Saas- 

Grund. 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

T had been recuperating for nearly a fortnight at Basle and Geneva 
before I moved on, on August 4th, 1904, to Visp, and so up to 
Stalden. During that fortnight the weather bad been delightfully 
fine and hot — weather specially provided for lepidopterists as a fore' 
taste of heaven. For the first time for 8 months I had, during the 
last few days, felt alive again, and, by the time I set out to walk the 
11 or 12 uphill miles from Stalden to Saas-Grund, on August 5th, I had 
recovered my w^onted vigour. Entomologically, I thought my luck 
was in. The morning broke cloudless, and an early start caused me 
to miss many of the butterflies just beyond Stalden, for the sun had- 
not yet entered that part of the valley, but large (and somewhat worn) 
Poly ami nation daniun, flne P. eori/don, Anthrocem carniolica W'ere still 
asleep on the grass, and when the sun did get into the valley, some- 
where between 8.30 and 9 a.m., one was kept busy enough. One of 
the first insects to put in an appearance among the fruit-trees a mile 
or two up the valley was Papilio podalinus, soon afterwards followed 
by^ Eitraneasa antiopa, and then by PapiU<f niachaon, and Oolias kyaU. 
The two first-named of these, however, appeared to be confined to the 
neighbourhood of the fruit gardens in the earlier part of our walk. 
Chryso})hanm nryaiireaey PJpinejjhLde lycaoUy and Erebia yoante are, 
perhaps, the species of the valley, the males of the former were going 
over, but the $ s \vere in great force. They assumed very marked 
forms — (1) fairly bright, the bronzy tint fairly well-developed on fore- 
and hindwings, but paler than in type =var. zermatteyim ; the same, 
but the forewings of the upperside "with the markings developed into 
little streaks, and with minute extra spots between the discoidal spot 
and elbowed line =ab. e.vcessa : the spots further developing in some 
examples, to a series of longish, transverse streaks, replacing the elbowed 
line =ab. Ihieolata: the same bronzy form, but rather more suffused, 
with a row of whitish or whitish-blue spots parallel with the hind margin 
of hiiidwing —ah. palUdapunctata ; a suffused form, the ground-colour 
of the forewings nearly lost in the sufffusion of black scales, the hind- 
wings still more suffused, the black spots in elbowed line of forewings 
often somewhat enlarged and elongate — ab. mjfuna. 

Another species in great force was Epinephele lycaon, the males of 
which also were pasu', but the females in very great numbers and in 
great variety. These varied not only in the tint of the pale patches, 
but also in the size and number of the spots, and in the area occupied 
by the pale colour on both fore- and hindwdngs. The most marked 
forms are — (1) The pale areas orange-brown, with a distinct 
anguiated line dividing basal from outer areas : (a) with two 

mode rate- sized spots in outer area, one apical and one lower = typical 
lycaoUy (/;) with a double apical spot and one below =ab. duplicatUy (c) 
with the two ordinary (upper and lower), and one tiny, intermediate, black 
spots =ziih.triiiuienlay (d) wdth two very large normal, and one intermediate 
small, black spots =:ab. mayna. (2) The pale areas orange- brown with 
the transverse anguiated line almost obsolete : {a) the hindwings with- 
out pale central area = ab. oAso’/cfa, (^) the hindwings with distinct, 
pale, median area =ab. e.vtema, (3) The pale areas paler, yellowish, 
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(a) with fcwo moderate-sized normal spots and distinct angnlated line =ab. 
/pallida: {h) with three spots, two ordinary and one intermediate = 
trunacula-pallida ; (c) the angnlated line almost obsolete, the pale area 
being continuous, and pale median area on hindwings =:ab. ohmleta- 
pallida. Besides these there is an intermediate ? form, in which the 
outer part of the pale area is lighter than the basal. These may have 
the ordinary two spots =ab. intermedia, or three spots —triniacula- 
intermedia. 

From Eesti to Zenschmieden, three interesting species attracted 
attention, vi^., Hipparchia alcynne, HipparcJna aemele, and Satyr us 
Gordula. The last-named was going over, and only three females worth 
. setting fell to the net. The variation in these three examples is very 
remarkable (1) small, with four, well-marked, pupilled spots on fore- 
and well-developed one on hindwing, the pale bands being W'ell marked. 
Another is large, with the two central spots on forewings small, and 
the pale band on forewings almost, those on hindwings quite, obsolete. 
The third example is intermediate in size, with two spots only on fore- 
wings, the others marked only by white points .and the anal angle 
of hindwings also almost obsolete. 

Those lepidopterists who want to record Satynis actaea from Switzer- 
land must get the real thing. I quite agree with those lepidopterists who 
assert that the southern actaea is a species quite distinct from cordnla. It 
is an insect much nearer to statilinm in shape of wings, etc., than to 
cordula. My judgment is based largely on Spanish The ? s are very 

specialised. H. semele was remarkable for the richness of the colour 
. of the orange-brown patches of the 2 , t’wo examples from Fontaine- 
bleau being the only ones in my long series approaching these in depth 
of colour, the undersides are equally richly coloured. This form is surely 
not arUtaeuH, which is the local form from the Mediterranean Islands. Of 
H. alcyone I ought to have taken a long series, but the species is not 
. always easy to take, and uphill miles being long, one must not hang 
fire too long on the road, otherwise the species had evidently not long 
been out, and possibly 50 per cent, of those netted were w^orth keeping. 

There is an old Kentish proverb that the older one gets the bigger 
fool one becomes,” which I presume is meant to suggest that the older 
you become the more information you get and the less cocksure of 
things in particular you become. This is certainly my position with 
regard to the athalia group of Melitseas, of which 1 now begin to fancy 
I recognise a lowland (and woodland) iomi ol Melitaea athalia and a hill 
or mountain form, the former, as I know it, occurring in the woods of 
central Europe, and the latter, the Alpine lowlands from about 1600 or 
2000 to almost 4500 feet elevation. This latter form was found here 
and there between Stalden and Hhteck in single specimens, very worn, 
only four examples (and these none too good) being considered worthy 
of pinning for reference ; a single specimen of M. dictynna was also 
taken. 

What a glorious valley this would be for those collectors who love 
year after year to go to the Kew Forest to c&pimQ Dryaspaphia. Here 
it is in hundreds, whilst valedna is also abundant, and Aryynnis niobe, 
A. aylaiii, A. adippe and A. lathonia are almost as frequent, and, for a 
^ change, a very fine race of Parnasdiis apollo. Our box was so full of 
. other fry that we were obliged to consign our samples of these larger 
. species to the lining of our hats, a proceeding that does not, as a rule, 
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enhance their beauty if the mopping of one’s face necessitates the hat being 
pushed back or being removed very often. One of the $ s of P. apollo^ 
captured at Eliteckj has the large central spot of hindwings entirely 
red (ab. rufa) without a white centre. I took a similar fine $ at 
Bourg St. Maurice, at the end of July, 1898 ; also ^ and 9 at 
Courmayeur, August, 1898; ^ at Simplon, at the end of July 1899, . 
etc., but it is a distinctly rare form in my experience. 

In the lower part of the valley I was glad to see G-onepteryx 
rliamni flying, and, all the way up to Hiiteck, LeptaHia siitapis w&s 
common, the $ s with very little apical marking. Melanavgia galathea 
was everywhere abundant but worn to shreds, and, with the exception 
of a few worn Erehia aethiops in one or two spots, the only Erebia of 
this part of the valley was Erebia yoante. This species was in the 
greatest abundance, $ s being not at all infrequent. Few Pararge 
maera were up to setting standard, and a single 2 Melitaea didyma 
with rather dark forewings, taken just above Hiiteck, was netted. ■ 
Worn Chrys^ophamia var. yard. ins were not uncommon, one ^ having 
the middle apical spots of the forewing united. A solitary Ohry^ophaniis 
phlaeas, moderately dark, was the only one seen, and onl}’- one Theda 
spini was worth taking. Syrichthns alveun was abundant enough, and 
S. .s'ao, Pamphila ^fhamia and ThymeUcm thaumas were captured. Poly- 
oviwatuf^ corydmi, P. icarnSy P. hylas, P. adrarehey P. enuiedon, and 
P. dontelii were the only Lycsenids observed, while among the 
Anthrocerids, Anthroeera piirpnralis. A, transalpina, A. 0ipendidae, 
A. lonieerae, and A, carniolica were taken, A. loniverae though w'as 
getting into very bad condition. The only other moths netted were • 
Mima eupJwrbiata, Syntomu phcgea, and Ennychia cingalata. 

Just after .we had passed Hiiteck the clouds collected over the • 
valley, and, rapidly as they can gather in the Alps, they soon shut out 
the sun, and within half-an-hour a storm set in that did not clear 
until Saas-Grund was reached. On my arrival there, however, I found 
Mr. Morel, a weil-knowm French coleopterist, who had been collecting 
coleoptera and lepidoptera for some six weeks in the valley. 

As it was so wet on my journey up from Hiiteck to Baas-Grund, I 
went for a ■walk down the valley as far as the bridge above Hiiteck on 
two occasions, August 7th and 9th, but the season was evidently over, 
and, in many respects, I was wofully disappointed, although 1 obtained 
many insects that were of use to me. Still the Erehias of the valley were 
over and I set free six to eveiy one I retained as being worth setting. 
The only exception was E. goante, which was in the greatest abundance 
and finest condition, hmna Aii/joafa was again still abundant and just 
coming out, also EpinepjJiele lycaon, of ’which occasional 2 s with the whole 
central area of the forewungs of quite a yellow tint (= ab. pallida) , were the 
only ones I felt called upon to capture. A single fine small Erebia euryale 
was taken on each occasion, the species had been over a good fortnight 
Mr. Morel said, whilst a few Erebia tyndarm were netted, and, in one 
corner, where P. melampus was not yet altogether done with, I took a 
few specimens as examples of the district. Polyowmatus donzelii males, 
were at the runnels on August 7th, with Polyominatm astrarche, P, 
tear us, P. corydon and Eustlcus aryiis {curgyvognomon), and I took four 
very good specimens of the first named, and several of the others, all 
being in good condition, whilst one slightly worn P. eros ^ was 
rather in the nature of a surprise. Here, too, Syridithus alveus and 
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PampMla comma were not uncommon, and I obtained also two or three 
specimens each of Thymelicus thaumas of fair size, and a few very small 
T. Imeola, but most of these species were worn to rags. On the 9th, I 
caught a specimen of iJu/pido minima, and, although I saw no males of 
P. donzelii, on this occasion, I caught two or three ? s on a bank 
skipping over the flowers, and one of them was in really fair condition. 
This was the first I had seen since I took two ? s at Larche, in 1900, 
the only ones I had before captured. Chrysoyhanm var. yordius was 
evidently over, but C. viryaureae still in the greatest abundance, and 
the 2 s of the zermattenna form were most interesting, and I got one of 
the finest series on the 9th that I have ever taken of any butterfly. 
Many of the d's are of the vUeyii type, with the discoidal mark of the 
forewing outlined in black, but certainly not so distinctly as in those that 
Dr. Chapman brought from Moiicayo', Spain, in 190S. Of the lovely 
series of $ s, with their differences in shade of ground colour, the varying 
amount of sufiusion, the streaked spots on upper side of forewungs, and 
highly developed row of white or bluish-white spots on hindwings, a 
separate descriptive and illustrated paper is needed, but they pleased me 
much, and even now that the newness of the feeling of possession has 
worn off, I think they are especially interesting. Plenty of Parnamm 
apolloj and a few still fine Artjynnu adippe 2 s, here and there fine 
fresh Leptosia sinapia^ in one place Hipparchia fiemele, and a d' of 
Pieris napi^ as white as snow, toying with a fine 2 hryoniaey added 
variety to the catch, and, if I got nothing rare on these occasions, at 
least I got a number of interesting specimens. Among the moths 
w^ere Ayrotis tritici, Vharaeas r/raminisj Gnophos clihicidaria{?)i Cidaria 
immanata^ Stenoptilia pterodactyla (fusciis), Cidaria populatOj and a few 
others not to be named offhand ; but the Antbrocerids were over, and an 
occasional worn large A. lotiicerae, A. acMUeae, and A. oclmnhemeri^ 
were left as ghostly remnants of the lovely army that M. Morel told 
me had a month before brightened the pathsides of the valley. On 
August 12th I left Saas-Grund for Stalden, and w^hat a lovely day it 
was. Chrysoplianiis rirgaureae still in its amazing abundance but 
getting passe now, and, in addition, to all the species already noted, a 
few additions were made, Argynnh aglaia, another single JMelitaea 
dictynna , Qiiid a dark 2 M. didyma, several Polygonia c-alhum, Syrkhthus 
sao^ and here and there a specimen of Parorge maera and P. megaera 
not quite so bad as its neighbours ; I also took more P. do^izelii 2 s, and 
Cnpido minima. A few fine fresh Anthrocara transalpina, hitherto the 
examples had been too worn to notice, and strangely two fine 
Melanargia galatea, all examples of which hitherto seen down the 
valley had been far too bad to keep, a single Syntomh phegea which had 
been abundant in early July, whilst examples of LiiJwda Intavella 
rather of the lower than the higher form, L. cajriola (yellowish form), 
Platyptilia gonodactyla^ and Boarmia repandata, "were picked up as 
samples by the way. At Balen, the pupie of Pieris hrassicae were in great 
abundance under the fences, and lower down the valley, between 
Hiiteck and Stalden, three 2 s of Piens var. hryoniae, in one little field, 
fell to the net. Then Pontia daplidice, Gonepteryx rJianmi began to 
appear. Near the house, where the mulberries grow so deliciously, 
Euranessa antiopa was on the move, with some worn Bipparchia alcyone. 
To stalk the former in the afternoon sun was fine sport, and more 
successful than earlier in the day, when catching is out of the 
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question. Before I reached Stalden, however, the sun bad left the 
valley, and, as I had iny boxes full, if not of rarities, of useful captures, 
I was not altogether sorry that work for the day was done. 

As I have already noted I had the good fortune to meet Mr. Morel 
of Paris, who, although primarily a coleopterist, was not averse to 
collecting lepidoptera for certain correspondents in various ]3arts of 
Europe, who sent him coleoptera in exchange. He kindly allowed me 
to look through his boxes, and the views formed first hand underwent, 
in many cases, very rap)id modification. Arriving at Saas-Grund, on 
June 26th, the insects taken during the early part of his stay included 
Erebia ceto (in abundance), mdampm, E. euryale (very abundant), 
Melitaea phoehe, M. cithalia, M. dictynna, Polyyonia c-alhuni, Coenonympha 
var. darwiniana, Urhamta {Car char odaa) lavaterae^ Melaiiipias epiphron 
(evidently down from a higher elevation on one side of the valley), 
Fauiphila sylvanm, Nisoniades tayea, Chrysophanus var. eurybia, Enodia 
hyperanthus^ Euyonia polychloros^ Satyrus alcyone, Brentlm aniathmia, E, 
pale>i, also evidently a high species, although Colias phieonwne was not 
at all uncommon in the valley above Saas-Grund. Of the moths, which 
one does not feel so competent to name ofi'hand, Eubolia memuraria, 
Achlaliaholosericata^ End ram (Sethia) aurita (spotted form), (and, below 
the Hliteck Inn, Syntomis pheyea), Cleoyene lutearia, Lasiocampa quercm, 
Mdantkia niontanata, Acid alia fai'eolariaj Adseita geryon, Anthrocera 
achilleac, Acidalia iniuinrata, Euelidia ylyphica, Agrotis alpina / (small 
dark species), &c. 

At the end of the first week of July other insects became abundant, 
and one notices particularly Anthrocera lonicerae^ A, ocJmnheimsri, A. 
acMlleae^ and A. tranmlpina^ whilst Melampias melampus had become 
very common, and Erebia ceto and E. euryale were going over. Brenthis 
amathusia, Melitaea athalia, Coenonympha vb>v. darwinumaf Chrysophanus 
eurybia, and Colias phicontone still appear frequently, whilst Argynnis 
niobe, xi. aylaid, Chrysophanus viryaureae var. zerniattensis^ and Theda 
spini began to appear, as also did Polyomrnatus hylas^ FampMla comma^ 
Polyommatus corydnn^ and Erebia goant^^. Melitaea dictynna was by 
this time worn, and Parnassins apollo and an odd P. delim were both 
captured, a very low elevation for the latter. It is remarkable that the 
E. aurita now caught were all of streaked, and not spotted, forms. 
Tanaf/ra chaerophyllata in fine condition, and Cnophos glauemaria (?). 
The large Xylophasia lateritia^ a single Lithosia lutarella {pyyrnaeola)^ 
and a single Setina irrordla. Thymdicus Uneola began also to appear, 
and Cleogenc lutearia, which Mr. Morel says is common, appears to 
have become very abundant. Towards the end of July many species 
were evidently over, whilst Parnassins apollo^ Epinephele lycaon, 
Erebia goante, and streaked EJndrosa aurita had become quite abun- 
dant. Erebia tymlarus also appeared, Chrysophanus viryaureae 
remained very abundant, P. va.r. yard i us (very rare), Brenthis ama- 
thusia is going over, Issoria lathonia appearing, whilst the quite dark 
$ of Chrysophanus var, eurybia was taken. Polyyonia c-albinUy 
Argynnis niobe, Anthrocera lonicerae var. major, and xhithrocera 
ochsenheimeri, were abundant, and Syrichthm ahmis commenced to 
appear. Among other species captured at this time were Leptosia smapis, 
Ayrius conrolvidi (flew into the hotel), Vanessa io, Cidaria populata, 
Eubolia hipmictaria {common), and. Arctia caia (at light). Parnphila 
comma appears to have been very common. Up to the end of July 
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the same species occurred in greater numbers, a few C. var. iionliua 
being the most noteworthy. Papilio inachaon and a fair number of Colim 
plikomone were taken. On July 27th, Mr. Morel went to Mattmark 
and stayed for six days. Here he found butterflies very scarce. A fair 
number of Parnassins deli us was taken, the species being rare this 
year, Brenthis Colias pMcomone^ a single Coerumympha var. 

darmnicma , and a single Erebia mnestra, Elrehia tyndarus, Pamjthila 
comma, and Hesperia alveus appear to be the only other butterflies 
captured. Pyymaena fiisca was especially abundant, and, among the 
coleoptera, Cicindela yallica was in magnificent variety and also 
abundant. 

The most interesting captures among the coleoptera between June 
26th and mid- August, in 1904, in the Saas valley, are Oxypoda soror, 
Thoms., which is not very common, Otiorrhynchns subeostatus, which 
is fairly abundant, and a species, which appears to be Anthohiiim impres- 
sicolle, very abundant here, although only given by Eeitter from the 
Pyrenees, of which one would like more information. Quedius diibius 
var. fiaroUneatus, Bech., very rare here, and possibly a new Atomaria, 
and a very rare Liodes. Ohrysobnthrys chryHostiyma is a good species oc- 
curring here, but is more common in the Tyrol. liippnripkila 7iigntula, 
Duft, is also common, and Orepidodera peirolerii vars. snperha and moesta 
both occur here very abundantly and are to be obtained by sweeping. 
Apion spencei is also a pretty common species here, and Ayithophayns 
bicomis, alpinuSi fallax, alpestris, and praemtus are perhaps worthy of 
mention, the first-named being the most abundant, followed by alpinm 
and alpjestris ; praenstm, possibly the best of these species, is not 
common. It is perhaps to be remarked that Attelahm coryli is very 
common at Hiiteck, but that not a single example has been taken in 
the Saas valley above this point, explained easily because Corylns does 
not occur above this, although the species also feeds on Alnus^ 
yet does not seem to follow this plant up the valley ; Melasoma aenea 
also occurs with this species. Orina yloriosa var. excelUns and var. 
venusta both occur commonly here. Zonabris jicunosa (? ov yemmata) is 
fairly abundant, and Adoxus obsciirm, common at Loeche, reaches up 
the valley as far as Saas-Grund. Barynotus maryaritacetfs, formerly in 
great abundance in one meadow in Saas-Grund, has been very rare 
this year (1904) , and it is to be noted that last year not a single specimen 
was obtained, the season being a very bad one for all beetles in the 
valley. Hydroporus borealis is very abundant in the river- water where 
pools are made. 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BUBB, B.A., B.L.S., P.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Continued from p. 156.) 

Genus XV : Efacromia, Fischer. 

In the construction of the elytra this genus is a transition to the 
GMipodidae, but in the structure of the head agrees with the Tnixalidae. 
The elytra are alike in the two sexes, with the mediastinal area dilated 
at base, the scapular area very narrow, irregularly reticulated, the 
discoidal area with a vena intercalata ; wings subbyaline, often tinted 
with yellowish -green. The distinction of the species is rather difficult. 
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Table ok Species. 

1. Infraanal plate of d depressed. 

2. Elytra as large as abdomen, or scarcely longer ; 
with big greyish spots; infraanal plate d 
with lateral margins parallel, and apex 

broadly rounded ; tibije reddish . . . . 1. platypygia, Pantel. 

2.2. Elytra distinctly longer than abdomen, of 
almost uniform colour ; infraanal plate d 
broadened towards apex and truncated 

there 2. tergestina, Miihll. 

■J.l. Infraanal plate d conical, of ordinary form. 

2. Hinder femora narrow, with the black spot of 
inner face interrupted near base ; wings 
nearly hyaline ; form slender . . , . H. thalassika, Fabr. 

2.2. Femora stouter; black spot on inner face not 
interrupted ; wings darkened towards apex ; 
form stouter . . . . - . . . . • 4. strepens, Latr. 

1. Epacromia platypygia, Pantel. 

A rare Spanish species characterised by the depressed infraanal 
plate of the ^ ,m %vhich it resembles E, tsn/estina, but it differs from 
that species in the shorter elytra, with large greyish spots ; the infraanal 
plate is also somewhat differently shaped. Length of body, 22mm.- 
28mm. , 25*2inm.-32aim. ? ; of pronotum, 8mni.-4inin. ^ , 

4*6mm.-5‘2mm. $; of elytra, 15*5mm.-18*5mm. 20mm. -24mm. 

2 . Recorded from Ucles and Salamanca. 

2. Epaoromia tergestina, Miihlfeld. 

Distinguished from the two following species by the grey or 

brownish colour, depressed infraanal plate of the triangular 
foveolffi of vertex, the unspotted elytra. The inner side of the hinder 
femora is never red ; the size is very variable. Length of body 14mm.- 
26mm. , 22mm.-32mm. ? ; of pronotum, 3mm.-4*7mm. d' , 4’3mm.- 

^6mm. $ ; of elytra, 15mm.-23mm. ^ , 21mm. -30mm. $ . 

A species of wide, but erratic, distribution. It occurs in salt- 
marshes ; in France, it is recorded from Arcachon, La Teste-de-Buch, 
Lamothe; Charpentier notes it from Switzerland, with no precise 
information. It it recorded from Domleschg and at Siders in Valais ; 
it is known at Wattens near Innsbriick, and, in Spain, at Santander 
.and Ban Vicente de la Barquera. 

3. Epaoromia thalassina, Fabricius. 

Green, with dark spots ; elytra with dark spots, the scapulai* and 
■mediastinal areas bright reddish-brown from the base to the middle; 
wings hyaline, with a greenish-yellow tinge near the base, slightly 
smoky towards the apex ; hinder femora slender, often green, the 
under keel never punctulate, the inner face bright purple, with the 
Fase spot interrupted, so that apparently there are three spots, the 
underside yellowish. Length of body, 17mm. ^ , 22inm.-25mm. $ ; 
of pronotum, 3* 5mm, S , 4mm.-4-8mm. 2 ; of elytra, 16mm. -18mm. ^ , 
:20mni.-25mm, 2 • 

Common in dry sunny places in southern and south central Europe ; 
in France, it occurs as far north as Fontainebleau, also at Agen, Aix, 
Toulon, Auges, Nice, Draguignan, common throughout Provence, occurs 
even in winter at Arcachon, Baumur, le Blauc, Tarbes, Allier and near 
Lyon. In Germany at Karlsruhe and Glogaii. In Switzerland at 
Geneva; in Austria, rare; Brigittenan, Prater, Neusiedlersee, Ober- 
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• weiden ; in Italy, very common in the north in the summer ; also 
throughout the Iberian Peninsula. It is found late into the winter, 

. and perhaps hibernates. 

4. Epagromia steepens, Latreille. 

Stouter than the preceding, and generally darker in colour ; the 
hind femora are especially thicker and shorter. The green colour is 
less frequent in this species than in E. thaZassma, and brown is 
commoner. Length of body, 18mm. -20mm. 22mm. -28mm. 2 ; 

of pronotum, 4mm. ^ , 4-5mm.-5-6inm. 2 ; of elytra, 18min.-19mm. 

, 20mm. -26mm. $ . 

Abundant in sunny places in southern Europe ; commoner than 
the preceding, but does not occur so far north. In Prance it has not 
been recorded farther north than Bordeaux and Montelimar. It is 

• common all the year round in all Spain and Portugal. It is very 

• common in the north of Italy, and probably also in the south. It is 
found also in Austria and the Tirol. Endow {ZeiUckr. fur G-en. 
Naturw., xlii., p. 298, 1878) records the preceding species from the 

: sandhills of Mecklenburg, but his descrixotion agrees better wdth this ; 
if it is true, it is a remarkably northern record. 

Both species take readily to flight and often fly far and long, and 
so are difficult to capture. 

Genus XYI: Mecostethus, Fischer. 

Differs from Epacronvia in having the intercalate vein of the elytra 
nearer to the ulnar than to radial vein ; the foveolss of the vertex are 
impresso-punctate; more or less triangular. There is a single European 
species. 

1. Mecostethus hrossus, Linne. 

Dark-olive green ; elytra olive-green, with a bright yellow stripe 
. down the mediastinal and scapular areas ; wings hyaline, with darker 
veins, somewhat smoky towards apex ; hinder tibiae olive, yellow near 
the base, with black spines. Length of body, 12mm. ^ , 26mm.- 
80mm. ? ; of pronotum, 8*4mm.-4min. d' , 5mm. $ ; of elytra, 17mm.- 
19mm. ^ , 18mm. -24mm. 2 • 

Found in watery marshes in northern Europe ; Lapland ; Ireland ; 
England, in the New Forest and Fens ; throughout France, though 
less commonly in the south. Common in Belgium; found in the 
northern part of Spain, in Aragon ; north of Portugal, Coimbra, 
'Oporto. It occurs as far south as the Alps, where it is found 
. at considerable elevations, as on the Rigbi, where, however, it is rare. 
In Lapland it occurs at Qvickjock, and in Hkane. In Austria at 
Modling, Prater, Marchfeld, Gmiinden, Langbatbseen. 

(To he continued.) 


Dinarda hagensi, Wasraann, a species of Myrmecophilous CoIe« 
optera new to Britain. 

By HORACE BONISTHORPE, P.Z.S., F.B.S. 

On May 18th last I took a small Dinarda in a nest of the rare ant, 
Formica Cimecta, at Bournemouth, which 1 at once recognised as new 
to Britain, and it turns out to be Dinarda kapenu^ Wasmann, a 
. species which is only found with F. e.vsecta on the continent. I may 
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say that I was looking for hatjensi, as I have always said that if the 
nests of exsecta were worked for beetles in this country, that this 
species would occur. In 1902, I went to Bournemouth to search for 
this ant, and was joined by Mr. W. C. Jackson of that town, but we 
failed to find any nests. In 1904, Mr. Jackson sent me some ants, and 
said he had found a nest, so this year I determined to go down again 
and examine this nest. We found two nests, but only one beetle was 
taken, by me, out of the smaller one. F. exaecta makes a small nest 
of ling and grass, and is very scarce in this country. 

When I got home I compared my beetle with a specimen of 1), 
harjemi, given to me by-. Father W^asmann, and found that the antennae 
did not agree, joints 4-10 being much shorter and broader. I, there- 
fore, concluded that I had got a new species, and sent it on to Father ' 
Wasmann to examine. He compared it with all his Dinardas and 
found that it agreed with the typical specimen of /). hagenn, taken by 
Yon Hagens, and described by Wasmann in Wien. Knt. Zeit., 1889, 
p. 281. This specimen he kindly sent for me to examine. It is- 
probable that this is the original form, and those taken by Wasmann 
at Linz-am-Ehine, with F. e.vi^ectay and redescribed in Deutsch. Ent, 
ZUchr.^ 1894, p. 275, are either another species or a more recent 
development. They have the antenna longer and the sides of the elytra 
somewhat turned up, etc. In my specimen the elytra are much 
narrow^er than the thorax, the sides are not explanate or turned up, 
and the edges are serrate, which will at once separate it from our other 
species. It is smaller than I>, dentata^ the colour is a lighter red 
(more yellow), and the posterior angles of the thorax and elytra are 
less produced. 

This is, perhaps, the most interesting discovery made as to the 
inhabitants of ants’ nests in this country since the late E. W. Janson 
first took Hetaeri «« aesquicornu. We now possess three species of Dinarda 
— Dinarda maerkeli, only found with Formica iiifa : D. dent at a, found 
with F. sangiiiiiea and F, fnaca ; and D. hagemi^ found with F, exsecta. 


@rOLEOPTERA. 

Gramopteea holomelina, Pool, a good species. — In the Ent, 
Fnrard (antea p. 138), Mr. Pool described a totally black form of 
6framo]itera uncler the above name, and pointed out that he had taken 
three specimens in 1904, and that a specimen just like these was 
taken by Mr. E. A. Waterhouse, in Yorkshire, thirty years ago. Mr, 
Pool has now taken some thirty more specimens from the same haw- 
thorn hedge at Enfield, and I had the pleasure of taking my series 
with him on one occasion last month. I consider that this form is a 
good species, since, in all these specimens, there is not the slightest 
variation, nor are tWe any intermediate forms. Mr. Pool has taken > 
both d* s and $ s, ^vhich only differ from each other in size and length 
of antennse, neither showing the slightest red on antennae or legs 
whatsoever, nor the slightest pubescence such as is found on ruficornis : 
he has also taken them in copula, G, rudcornis is not uncommon at this 
hedge, and it varies considerably, but not for one minute could the* 
true holomelma be mistaken for it ; however slight the red may be at 
the base of the femora, the typical riiticornu pubescence will be found, 
on the elytra, and -where the pubescence is more scanty the legs have^ 
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moL'e or less red, but in kolomelina neither of these points are ever 
visible, and, moreover, the punctuation is stronger. Mr. Pool has 
also found the different vars. of 6^. rnficornis, incoj). together, but never 
kolomelina and ruficornis, in cop. It has been suggested that 
this form is a var. of ruficornis (loc, cit), but I think the above reasons 
are sufficient to separate it specifically. It has also been suggested 
that it is a form of G, variegata. Germ. (= onalis, Pz.), but this is 
absurd, as not only is the latter a much larger insect, but Germar 
describes it as having ashy-grey pubescence, the apex of the antenna 
red, and the legs black in the ^ , but in part red and with the ventral 
segments red in the $ . I have also heard it said that as riticoiim is 
so common, and everyone gets their series at once, they might pass 
this over, as they never trouble about ruficornis again, but no one 
would ever pass kolomelina over for ruficornis when he saw it alive. — 
HoEA.cE Donisthorpe. Juub 6tJi, 1905. 

CoLEOPTERA. IX SussEx. — The following note deals with a few 
uncommon species captured at Ditchling, Sussex, this Easter (May 
24th). In the Geodephaga, the only captures worthy of note were — 
ijgchrns rostratus, L., one, out of moss, making two of this species in 
two seasons ; Badister sodalis, Duft., fairly common in moss, dead 
herbage, &c. ; Dgschirius politus, Dj., in sandpit, parasitic on Bledins 
opacusj Block., the latter in profusion ; Stomis piimioatus, Pz., a few at 
odd times, in moss, stone heaps, &c. ; Platyderm ruficolUs, Marsh., one 
by sweeping. No Hydradephaga of any importance put in an appear- 
ance, it being rather a poor locality for aquatic species. The Hydro- 
philids were represented chiefly by various members of the genus 
Cercyon, of which, perhaps, 0. nnipimctatusj L., was the most prolific of 
the better ones. In the Staphs,” Aleochara cnniculorum. was very 
abundant in rabbit-burrows in sand-pits, perhaps the most common 
species in the pit. Stilicus subtilise Er., again put in an appearance, 
in a very desultory way however; Medon brunneus, Er., was fairty often 
taken, but as a rule only singly; Philoridum sordinum^ Steph., swarmed 
on the blossoms of ljle,v europaeus^ and was to be beaten in any 
numbers on a bright day. Of the Silphids, the only species worthy of 
note was one CJioleva anisotomoides, Spence, out of moss. My best 
capture was in the Pselaphids, where I had the good fortune to capture 
one Trickonyx mdrkeli, Aub., it came from moss in a hedgerow, and 
though desultory ants of two or three kinds were met with, no big nest 
could be found. However, as, at the time of capture, the specimen had 
not been identified, with any certainty, energetic search for the head- 
quarters of the ants’ nest was not made till a short time after, the ants 
probably having migrated in the meantime. Of the Coccinellids, 
Scytnnus var. scutellaris, Muls., was perhaps the most interesting, four 
or five of which were taken in moss. The Nitidulicls, though little 
w^orked, yielded a few of the local little Pria dulcamarae, Scop., ofi’ 
blossoms of Cornus sangvinea. By sifting haystack refuse the usual 
Lathridiids were obtained, and several Gartodere nificollis, Marsh., 
were taken. Apkodius luridus, P., var. elytns-niger, was the best of 
the Scarabaeids taken, it was in company with the type. Of the 
Scolytids, Xyloeleptes bispinus, Duft., and also Phloeophthonis rhodo- 
dactyl us f Marsh., were common, the former in stems of Clematis vitalba, 
the latter in Ulex europaeus. The above list represents the species I 
have yet had time to work out, and my very best thanks are due to Mr. 
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H, St. J. K. Donisthorpe, for his kind help in verifying, and in some 
cases identifying, my records. — Hebeward Dollman, 14, Newton 
Grove, Bedford Park, W. May Idth, 1905. 

CrYPTOCEPHALUS BIPUNCTATUS, L., VAR, THOMSONI, WeISE, IN SuSSEX. 

— 1 have a couple of this rare Crj/ytairphahi^i, taken by myself in 
Sussex, in 190B. Owing to the difficulty in their identification, &c., 
I have not been able to record them before, but, by the kindness of Mr. 
Donisthorpe in identifying them, am able to do so now. — Hereward 
Dollman. May Idtii, 1905. 

Scientific Coleopterology. — Authenticated “ types ” — What are 
THEY ? — I should like to offer a word of criticism of one of the methods 
followed by many coleopterists in this country in naming their 
specimens. It does not seem to be by the sound scientific method of 
original research of comparison with the details of the original 
description (and the original specimen if in existence), but by the 
obtaining of a so-called “authenticated type” from some European 
coleopterist of repute, with which comparison is made and conclusions 
arrived at. This may be satisfactory up to a point, but to call such a 
specimen a “ type,” appears to be as unsound scientifically as it is possible 
to imagine anything, leads to all sorts of errors, to a continuation of 
blunders when made, and tends to make our British coleopterists 
utterly dependent on continental “opinion,” rather than “fact,” and 
further it does away with original investigation. There can be no 
such thing as an “ authenticated type ” except from the author of the 
name, and the “ types ” of any other man are an anachroism. Surely 
British coleopterists are as capable of dealing with original descriptions 
and specimens as continental coleopterists. Specimens of a species 
from any known coleopterist are useful for comparison, and as 
illustrating the particular collector’s view of the species, but have no 
other value, and, as for their being “ authenticated types,” the 
thing is, in ordinary parlance, absurd. I may add that this is merely 
a personal opinion, written without the knowledge of, or consideration 
of, the feelings of- my editorial colleagues on this subject. It strikes 
me as so utterly ridiculous that I should write to a continental lepi- 
dopterist for a specimen of some little known species, and accept it as 
a “type” of the species, possibly without question, and probably 
without comparing it with the original description, if I want it for a 
really scientific purpose. — J. W. Tutt. 


.SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

On the swimming powers of the larva of Arctia caia, L. — 
Having several larvsB of Arctia caia on hand, and, feeling that as these 
larvae are often to be found on various low plants at the sides of 
ditches, some probably at times fail, or are knocked, into the w’afcer, 
I made several experiments with some of my larvae, with a view of 
ascertaining to what degree (if any) the power of swimming was 
developed in these larvas. I first placed several nearly full-grown 
larvae into a trough of water, which larvae immediately curled them- 
selves up (if not already curled up), and floated on the top of the water 
in this position, seemingly sustained by their hairs. After an interval, 
varying from about one minute to about a quarter of an hour, the 
larvae uncurled themselves and attempted to move along the surface of 
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the water, not on their backs, like Eumorpha elpenor, L., was observed 
to do by Albin, Hellins, and Harris,* but right way up.” Some of 
the larv®, after having uncurled themselves, at first moved the head 
and tail to and fro, and, in this respect, more or less agreed with what 
Hellins suggested E. elpenor might do.* This mode of progression, 
however, is extremely slow and uncertain, and, in all cases, 'was given 
up by the larvae after a short time, but was, however, in some cases, 
resorted to again, on and off, for a few seconds each time. The rest 
of the larvfB, as soon as they were uncurled, tried to “ w^alk” on the 
surface of the water, and with fair success, as, on an average, they pro- 
gressed about an inch a minute. The larvie which first moved the 
head and tail to and fro, afterwards followed the example of the rest, 
and tried to “walk ” on the surface of the ^vater. The larvas, when 
“walking” on the w^ater, progress in rather a jerky manner, and a 
slight arch of the body commences at the posterior and runs along the 
body to the head, it being most pronounced w^hen at the 1st and 2nd 
abdominal se«-ments. If the larvae are first comi)letely immersed in 
the water (which can only be done by holding them under the water) 
they seem to be only able to get their heads and thoracic segments 
out of the water until they reach dry land ; in this case, they progress 
by moving the head to and fro, the rate of progression now being, 
if anything, slightly quicker than in the former case. In one 
instance, I dropped a larva into water from a height of about ten feet, 
and it did not sink, the hairs apparently being sufficient to keep the 
larva from sinking, or becoming totally immersed in the water. I 
also placed some larvas in water to see how long they could live in 
such a position, keeping them in, or rather on, the ^vater for periods 
of five, ten, fifteen, thirty, and forty-five minutes, and two and ten 
hours ; in each case w^hen the larva was removed from the w^ater it 
appeared to be none the worse for its swim. Taking the above facts 
into consideration, it seems that if a larva of A. caia happens to fall 
into water (even from a height of ten feet, or perhaps more) it is not 
likely it would be drowmed, as it is able to remain on the surface of 
the water for a considerable period, perhaps as long as it could live 
without food, and has, moreover, the power of swimming of no mean 
order. — Raleigh S. Smallman, Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon Common, 
Surrey. Matj 1905. 


;:^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LkRYM, &c. 

Pupal habit of Macrothylacia rubi. — I am much interested in 
watching a pupa of Maarothylacia rubL The larva spun up in a 
chip box, and made a slight silken cocoon, the top of which was 
left open for emergence. Every morning, the pupa wriggles its 
way to this opening, and all day it remains with its head slightly 
projected from the cocoon, but, at night, when the temperature falls, 
the pupa drops back into the bottom of the cocoon. I mention this as 
I have seen no notice of this curious habit elsewhere.— Percy C. Reid, 
P.E.S., Peering Bury, Kelvedon. May 1st, 1905. [See Nat. History 
BriUah Lepidoptera, iii., p. 141 . — Ed.] 


^ See NatHml HisUfnj of British Lepid 4 jpt 0 rt ^ hy 
67 - 08 . 
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Foodplants of Boarmia abietaria. — I am rearing some larvae of 
Boarwia abietaria, beaten from whitethorn and blackthorn in the New 
Forest. Are these foodplants generally known in the wild state 9 I 
see no mention of them in Barrett’s Lepidoptera of the British Islands. 
— Ibid. 

Eggs of Lepidoptera. — Polyommatus baton. — The egg fairly large 
for size of butterfly, of a bright green colour and somewhat shiny 
when laid, in shape a very flattened depressed spheroid, the height not 
more than half the diameter. The surface (under a hand-lens) appears 
to be covered with numberless little points, but, no doubt, under a 
higher power, would show considerable detail. The micropylar point 
is small, dark green and hence very conspicuous. [Described with a 
handdens April 28th, 1905, dissected from a 5 taken at Hy^res.] 

Lihifthea celtis. — K tall upright egg, oval in outline. Height : 
diameter : : 5 : 8, slightly flattened at the apical area, where the longi- 
tudinal ribs form a prominent projecting rim on the edge before falling 
over into the depression ; colour of a pale pearl-white with the faintest 
yellowish tinge, surface shiny. The longitudinal ribs very numerous, 
fine, but well marked (apparently about 32-86.) The egg is also finely 
and closely ribbed transversely. (I could make out no other structure 
with power at disposal.) [Egg dissected from female at Draguignan, 
May 5th, 1905] . 

Acidalia viryidaria (.^). — Very small, tendingtocylindrical in outline ; 
length scarcely more than breadth ; one end (micropylar) flatter and 
wider than its nadir. Laid as a flat egg, upper surface scarcely 
depressed, the egg being full and swollen. The surface minutely and 
regularly pitted longitudinally, giving the surface the appearance of 
having a texture of woven silk ; colour, pearly-whitish, rapidly changing 
to buff with irregular streaks of crimson as the embryo matures 
(giving the eggs the appearance of being red to the naked eye). [ $ 
of what appears to be this species taken at La Garde near Toulon. 
Eggs laid May 1st, 1905 ; described May 5th, 1905, with a hand-lens. 
Hatched May 1 3th- 1 1th.] — J. W. Tutt. 

The egg and newly-hatched larva of Epinephele ida. — Ovum 
[Examined two, laid pTuly 30th, 1904, same day.] : Colour, pale yellow, 
but deepening in a short time. Although in the larval, pupal, 
and irnaginail states this species is apparently nearly allied to 
Epinephele pasiphae, yet, in the egg, it differs greatly. The eggs are 
laid on exposed roots, dead leaves, or bits of bark on the ground 
near the grass tuft, and, unlike the eggs of E. pasiphae, they arc 
fixed to the object, and do not roll about loosely. Height, 
•6mm,, greatest breadth (at base), •55mm., The egg is broadest 
at base and tapers to the edge of the flat area on top. It is, in fact, a 
truncated cone, the top being sliced off very abruptly. One examined 
had 12, another 18, rather high vertical ridges running up from the 
base, and continued over the edge of the top through a very shallow 
circular depression or “ moat,” and ending at the outer edge of a central 
rosette of well-defined thin-wailed cells, the whole slightly raised. The 
“ moat ” around the rosette is covered with verif shallow cells, and the 
sides of the egg are transversely ribbed. In three days, or even rather 
less, the egg becomes dull yellow-brown in appearance to the naked eye. 
Under microscope it is seen to be mottled with brown, the ground 
colour remaining yellow. Examined ayain September — The eggs 
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have not yet hatched, but they have not fallen in, and look healthy. 
They are dull mulberry- brown with some light mottling. The eggs 
(three in number) all hatched October 1st and 2nd. Larva : The 
newly-hatched larva is l*6mm. in length. The head is pale grey 
speckled with dark brown. It is shiny. The brown specks apparently 
mark the places of the “lemon-rind” pits common to larvae of the 
Satyrids. It bears numerous long stiff-looking pale grey hairs. Body 
colour, pale grey. There is a broad, light brown, dorsal line faintly 
marked on the thoracic segments, strong on the abdominals and 
increasing in distinctness towards end of body. Subdorsal and 
supraspiracular lines of the same colour, not so distinct but especially 
weak on the thoracic segments. I cannot see any other lines below. 
The tubercles are very large. They are black specks set upon warty 
bases of a dirty brownish -white colour. The anterior subdorsals (i) and 
supraspiraculars (iii) are especially large. The large subdorsals give the 
appearance of a “ keel” along their line, making the dorsal centre 
look very flat. All the tubercles bear long, stiff, light brown hairs, 
these and the tubercles giving the larva an Arctiid appearance. The 
forks are merely two large tubercles, wide apart and diverging. They 
have not yet the appearance of the subsequent forks. — H. Powell, 
7, Kue Mireille, Hyeres, France. 

Curious eg-g-laying of Melitjea aueinia. — This day I found a 
$ of Melitaea atirinia depositing in a field near Ham ponds. I am 
sending you the leaf with ova attached. She appears to have laid two 
batches of ova, but one batch of ova is partly deposited over a batch 
laid probably by another $ , as those underneath have changed colour. 
It seems rather strange she should have chosen that leaf, as the food- 
plant occurred in abundance. — Stuart G. Hills, Public Library, 
Folkestone. June 1st, 1905. 

Notes on the larva of Oinophila v-flavum, Haw. — Early last 
summer I received from Mr. V. Erie Shaw a wdne cork, containing 
two larvse of Oinoykila v-flavum. On commencing to pull the cork 
to pieces I saw various portions of the larvaB, but it was a very difficult 
matter to get them out of the cork. They had formed long, slender, 
tortuous galleries in the less sound portion (the upper) of the cork, 
and they moved along these galleries very rapidly. The only way to 
get the larvae out was to break up the cork piecemeal. Even in doing 
this very carefully I fatally' injured one of the larvae ; the other was 
put in a tin box with small pieces of cork, and fed up well. When 
fullfed, the larva was very long and slender, measuring 12mni. in 
length (when extended), but only 1mm. in width. Head rather large 
and flat, deep ochreous, partly retractile into the prothorax. The 
jaws strong. The thoracic segments are rather fiat, but the abdomi- 
nal segments are fairly cylindrical. The skin has a very translucent 
appearance when the larva is extended, but when contracted to about 
6mm,, as it often is in rest, the skin has a very wrinkled look. There 
is a strong lateral fold, but the segmental divisions are scarcely 
marked. The skin is covered, that is, encircled transversely with 
numberless lines of very minute hairs. The tubercles were difficult to 
see (as the larva was excessively active), but they appeared to be in 
the usual situations. They were small, simple, each with one bristle ; 
the bristles being much longer on tubercle iv than on the others. The 
spiracles were somewhat raised above the surface of the skin. The 
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larva pupated without forming any special cocoon, and the moth 
appeared in a few weeks. — A. Sigh, F.E.S., Oorney House, Chiswick. 
June 1905. 


W'ariation. 

Nola conpusalis ab. columbina, n.ab., in Epping Forest. — On 
May 22ncl last, I took at rest on tree-trunks, in Epping Forest, two 
aberrations of Nola confnsalis, H.S. {cvhtnlalu^ Dup.), which seem to 
be remarkable. The forewings are practically altogether of a soft 
grey, showing no white except on the scale- tufts. The first line is 
much less acutely angulated towards the costa than in normal ex- 
amples. The hindwings are of an uniform silky grey. The ordinary 
form of this insect is singularly conspicuous when at rest on a tree- 
trunk, visible at a great distance, white as a snow-flake, and is not 
uncommon in Epping Forest at the end of May on hornbeam and oak 
trunks. These grey forms, on the contrary, are exceedingly incon- 
spicuous. The aberration is striking, and seems to be unnoticed. If 
it were thought desirable to name it, I might suggest the name 
columhina as appropriate, for it exactly recalls the soft, silky, quaker- 
like greyness of a dove. — Selwyn Image, 20, Fitzroy Street, June 
dth, 1905. 


:^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

OvENDBNiA septodagtyla (lienigianus) AT Croydon. — E have just 
discovered the larvae of Ovendenia septodactyla {Ueyvifiianusj to-night 
somewhat abundantly at Croydon. I picked some foodplant for those 
I had collected, and found a dozen more larvae on the pieces. — H. J. 
Turner, F.E.S., 98, Drakefell Eoad, New Cross, S.E. 2Iay 2drd, 
1905. 

Sesia sphegipormis in North Hants. — At Pamber, on Saturday, 
June 3rd, I cut out a pupa of Sesia spheyiforwis, emergence took place 
the following day. The middle of the month is an average time for 
the appearance of this species. — J. Clarke, Eeading. June 1th, 1905, 

Butterflies in Switzerland in 1904. — The following is a list of 
some of the butterflies taken in Switzerland (chiefly Valais) bet\veen 
June 25th and July 14th, 1904. The season w^as an early one, many 
species appearing from a week to a fortnight in advance of their 
normal time. The weather was, on the %vhole, very favourable. I 
have not, as a rule, mentioned butterflies that are common and widely 
distributed. Vrhanus {CarcJiarodus) lavaterae, near the Gan ter Bridge 
on the Simplon Pass (July 6th and 8th) ; Hesperia eacaliae, on the 
Simplon Pass (July 9th) ; Pyryus sao, Martigny (June 28th); Thyuie- 
licus actaeon, on the road from Aigle to Le Sepey (June 25th) ; 
Clirysophamis viryaureae, in several localities, but especially fine in the 
Laquinthal (July 12th) ; G, hippothoe, on both sides of the Simplon 
Pass (July 8th and 11th) ; 0, alciphron var. yordius, Martigny (June 
27th), Finshauts (July 1st), and P^mwald (July 3rd) ; C. dorilis, near 
Vevey (July 14th) ; 0. dorilis var. brmineay Trient (July 2nd) ; C. 
phlaeas, Trient (July 2nd); Lycaena alcon, a freshly emerged specimen, 
in the Laquinthal (July 12th) ; L. arion var. obscnra, in the Laquinthal 
(July 11th and 12th), particularly fine ; L. amaitda, between Martigny 
and Vernayaz (June 28th), very much w^orn, but $ s in good 
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fcondition ; Polyommatm eumedon, on the Simplon Pass (July 9fch) ; 
P. donzdii, near Berisal (July 8feh) ; P. hylas^ on the Simplon Pass 
(July 6th and 9th) ; P. escheri, abundant and very fine on the Simplon 
Pass between the second refuge and the Gan ter Bridge (July 5th and 
6th) ; P. eras, on the Simplon Pass (July 9th) ; P. orbitulus, on the 
south side of the Simplon Pass (July 11th) ; P. flier eten, near the fifth 
refuge on the Simplon Pass (July 9th), and in the Laquinthal (July 
11th) ; P. optilete, one ^ on the north side of the Simplon Pass (July 
7th), and one opposite the old Hospice (July 11th) ; Rusticus zephjrm 
var. lycidas, both ^ s and $ s in perfect condition and fairly abundant 
near the second refuge on the Simplon Pass (July 5th, 6th, and Sth) ; 
Theda Hick, Aigle (June 25th), Martigny (June 27th and 28th), 
Pfynwald (July 3rd), near Yevey (July 14th), nearly always in poor 
condition ; Parnassiiis ddiiis ab. mornata, on the Simplon Pass (July 
9th) ; P. deliits ab. ? hardivickU, on the Simplon Pass (July 9th); P. 
mmmouyne, fairly plentiful at Berisal (July 6th and 8th), but all in a 
worn condition ; Fierk napi var. $ bryoniae, in the Laquinthal (July 
12th) ; P. callidice, at the top of the Simplon Pass (July 7th) : Leptosia 
ainapk ab. 2 erysinii, Pfynwald (July 3rd) ; Colias pJdcomone, plentiful 
near the top of the Simplon Pass (J uly 7th) ; Aryipmk niobe var. eris, 
Pfynwald (July 3rd and 4th) ; Isaoria latJwnia, Pfynwald (July 3rd and 
4th) ; Brenthk daphne, several good specimens at Martigny (June 27th 
and 28th) ; B, amathmia, Finshauts (July 1st), and in the Laquinthal 
(July 12th); P. Aigle (June 25th), Martigny (June 28th); B. 
pales ab. 2 napaea, on the Simplon Pass (July 9th) ; Melitaea pjhoebe, 
Martigny (June 27th and 28th), Pfynwald (July 3rd); ili. didyma, 
Aigle (June 25th), Martigny (June 28th) ; 21. aurelia, on the Simplon 
Pass (July 6th, 7th, 8th, and 11th) ; M. parthenie, Finshauts (June 
29th); M. athalia, Aigle (June 26th), above Trient (July 2nd) ; M. 
dictynna, Aigie (June 25th), above Trient (July 2nd) ; Limenitk Camilla, 
Martigny (June 27th), Pfynwald (July 4th) ; L. sibylla, Aigle (June 
25th) ; Apatura ilia, one freshly emerged and very fine ^ in the 
Pfynwald (July 4th) ; A. ilia ab. clytie, one worn S' uear Yevey (July 
14th) ; Pararye hiera, Finshauts (July 1st) ; P. achine, Aigle (June 
25th) ; Satynis hennione, Aigle (June 25th), Martigny (June 27th), 
Pfynwald (July 3rd) ; S. dree, two S s and one 2 near Yevey (July 
14th), all fine and freshly emerged specimens; 8. cordula, a particularly 
fine S near the second refuge on the Simplon Pass (July 6th) ; 
Epinephele lycaon, Pfynwald (July 3rd), on the Simplon Pass (July 
8th); Coenonynipha iphk, Aigle (June 25th); G. arcania var. insitbrica, 
in the Laquinthal (July 12th) ; 0. arcania var. darwiniana, on the 
Simplon Pass (July 7th, and llth), — this insect looks fresh on the 
wing, but it is not easy to get perfect specimens ; 0. satyr ion, Trient 
(July 2nd) ; Oeiiek aello, one S and one 2 ? both fine, near the top of 
the Simplon Pass (July 7th, 9th) ; Erehia christi, one rather worn 
specimen on the south side of the Simplon Pass (July llth), — a search 
for this insect in the Laquinthal on July llth and 12th proved fruit- 
less, the season being an early one it was probably over ; P. mnestra, 
on both sides of the Simplon Pass (July 7th, 9th, and llth) ; E, ceto, 
Finshauts (June 29th), Trient (July 2nd) ; E. styyne, Finshauts (June 
29th and 30th), Trient (July 2nd) ; E, euryalc, extraordinarily 
abundant on both sides of the Simplon Pass (July 6th to 12th); P. 
ligea, very fine in the Pfynwald (July 3rd); E, yoante, in the 
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Laqninthal (July 11th and 12th) ; E* tyndarus, on both sides of the 
Simplon Pass (July 7th to 11th) ; E. lappojia, one specimen on the 
north side of the Simplon Pass (July 7th). The total number of 
species taken in the three weeks was 107, and named varieties being 
added, this number is increased to 125. In addition, three species 
were seen which we did not succeed in capturing. These included 
Euvanemi antiopa (Simplon Pass, July 11th) and A. iris (Aigle, June 
25th). In some places the wealth of insect life was extraordinary. 
Near Vevey, on July 14th, I took, with a single sweep of my net, 
two Poljjommatus danwn, two Polyommatus corydon, one Theda ilicis, 
one Dryas paphia, one S. circe, and four Epinephele jurtina, making 
eleven butterflies, including 6 different species. — J. N. Keynes, M.A., 
D.Sc., Cambridge. 

Camptogramma fluviata at St. Anne’ s-on- Sea. — Last November, 
I took a 2 Camptoyramma fiuviata (yemmaria) on sugar, here. I did 
not know it was so rare about here until I saw in Ellis’ Lancashire and 
Cheshire Lepidoptera that it had only been taken three times in this 
district. Unfortunately I had put it in the ammonia jar before I 
knew what it was.— T. Baxter, Min-y-don, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lan- 
cashire. June 11th, 1905. 

Notes from Southern France. — I arrived at Digne on May 1st ; 
the season w^as an early one, and the insects and vegetation noticeably 
more forward than was the case at the same period two years ago. 
Leptosia diiponcheli, which had been rare on the occasion of my previous 
visit, was quite abundant, more so in fact than L. sinaiyis. So far as 
my observation went it is a species occurring at lower levels than L. 
mnapis, frequenting the bottoms of the valleys, whereas the more 
generally distributed species occurs at all levels I collected at, up to, 
say, 1000ft. above the level of the town. Anthockaris tagis var. 
hellezina was, as usual, rare, and I could only get five examples. A 
fair percentage of the Erebia epistygne netted were in fair condition, at 
this late period for it. E. evias was fresh and very difficult to 
capture ; plenty of Nomiades melaiiops and iV. cyllarus were taken, with 
abundance of females of both species ; Lycaena iolas was just emerg- 
ing ; Cupido minima, of the alsoides form, and in fine condition, were 
common ; doubtless Everes argiades was not infrequent, but I could not. 
find the headquarters, and only obtained one pair, which were taken in 
cop.: locally Nemeohius lucina was an abundant species. The weather 
broke up on May 4th, and knowing, from past experience, what a 
hopeless place Digne is when the weather once breaks up at this 
period, I journeyed south in search of sun. Two days spent at 
Draguignan were spoilt by wet weather. Amongst imagines I saw 
nothing worthy of mention ; but a search on the pellitory round the 
town revealed the fact that larvse of Folygonia egea were to be found, and, 
by hard work, I collected about two dozen, from which some nice 
imagines have been bred since my return to England. These larvae 
were invariably found on the plants growing on the walls, at a height 
of from two to eight feet, and on the sunny side ; they were very easy 
to see, and fed exposed in the sun, no signs of a web being noticed. 
The larva is unmistakable, the pair of black spots on both sides of 
each segment, and the head, che^^nut-coloured with black markings, 
making it easily distinguishable from the only other species of the 
genus that, so far as I know, occurs on the same plant, Pyrameis 
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atalanta^ of which, by the way, I obtained three larvae, and have bred 
the imagines since my return. From Draguignan I moved on to 
Hyeres, arriving on May 9th, and remaining until the 19th. The 
weather, except for the last few days of my stay, was bad, with abund- 
ance of rain and absence of warmth. Consequently, certain of the 
species I had hoped to obtain were delayed in emergence, with a 
result that I only obtained few specimens in some cases, and, in others, 
none. Melanargia syllim was perhaps the most abundant butterdy, so 
far as the males were concerned ; the females, however, were not fully 
out, and I had great difficulty in obtaining a modest series. Epine- 
phele pasiphae did not emerge until May 15th, and only males were 
obtained, these, however, were plentiful on the last day of my stay. 
The best species observed was undoubtedly Reqieria sidae, of which I 
obtained a fine series of about two dozen examples ; others could have 
been taken bad I been so disposed. I should fancy this species is a 
widely distributed one in the district. I found it myself in two 
localities, and Mr. Powell informs me he has met with it in several 
others ; its haunts are hollows in woods, on the edge of clearings ; it 
does not appear to be anywhere abundant, or even common, eight or 
ten specimens representing a good morning’s work. H. sidae is 
readily distinguishable on the wing from any other skipper flying at 
the same time, and is not particularly difficult to capture. Towards 
Carqueiranne, Pontia daplidice, in the second brood, was appearing, 
and was in fine condition ; Anthocharis lelia var. aimnia w^as flying, 
and with it were examples of the first brood, or at any rate of the 
typical form. Chrifsophanns gordins was not unfrequent, males passe ^ 
females fine ; Euchloe euphenoides was almost over ; worn Lampides 
telicamiSi fine females of Thais mededcastey Nomiades cyllarus, and 
Melitaea var. provincialis were taken. In the cork woods, and, at the 
back of the town, Papilio machaon flew wdldly, including ab. aurantica ; 
very large Apona crataegiy in both sexes, were well out ; Limenitis 
Camilla was fine and abundant ; one or two battered Euvanessa antiopa 
were observed; Melitaea cinxia and M. didyma were common; M. 
phoebe and M. ath allay just emerging; Brenthis euphrosyne was nearly 
over ; Epinephele ianira var. hispulla, males fairly common, one female 
only ; Urba72us {Carcharodus) alceae 'was frequent ; and one male Thy- 
melicm actaeon was netted. — W. G. Sheldon, Youlgreave, Croydon. 
June 12thy 1905. 

<^URRENT NOTES. 

Mr. Bagnall adds (Eiit. Mo, Mag,) Triplax Ucolory GyiL, to the 
British list. It was taken with T, aenea, in fungus growing on elm 
and holly, at a height of from 4ft. to 12ft. from the ground. 

The Hon. N. C. Eothschild notes that Pulex cheopsisy the flea 
usually associated with the spread of plague, was taken on Mus decu- 
manusy at Plymouth, on April 16th, 1905. It is the first record of this 
species in Britain. 

Mr. Luff has again laid entomologists under obligation in publish- 
ing two new local lists — one The Insects of Ilerniy the other The Insects 
of Jethoit, He also issues a “ Synopsis of the recorded Fauna and 
Flora of the Samian Islands,” so far as lists of species have been 
published. It is difficult to estimate, exactly how much we owe Mr. 
Luff for hisj^excellent Vork, in cataloguing the insect fauna of the 
Channel Islands. 
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The Proceedings of the South London Entomological and Natural 
History Society, for 1904-5, have just been issued. The volume consists 
of 104 pages and a chart of the Eynsford district, a favourite collecting- 
ground of the members of this society. There are a number of interest- 
ing papers and accounts of collecting expeditions, of which Mr. Sich’s 
paper, “ Notes on the genus Coleophoraf' is much above the average. 
Mr. Sich is an excellent observer, a clear expounder of his observations, 
and altogether in the first rank of entomological naturalists, a statement 
abundantly verified by his excellent Presidential address. The Kev. 
F. H. Wood’s paper, “ Notes on Aryyroneta aquatica and some other 
Spiders,” is also stimulating, and more or less an excellent model for 
papers read before such societies as this. Altogether -a volume quite 
up to the usual standard, and well worthy of a place on the bookshelves 
of every British naturalist. 

The May x^art of the Transactions of the Hertfordshire Natural 
History Society and Field Club (Dnlan & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, 
W.) contains an interesting paper on the Lepidoptera observed in 
Hertfordshire in 1904,” by Mr. A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S., and another on 
the ‘‘ Variation in Irish Melitaea auriniaN by Mr. V. P. Kitchin, B.A. 
All students of the local fauna will be much interested in the former, 
whilst the later will appeal even more Tvidely. 


Proposed new Natural History of British Butterflies. 

The difficulty of getting co^Dies of our work, British Buiterflies, 
published in 1896, and then written to order, and not including any of 
the material that we had long been collecting for a really good advanced 
text-book, has recently led us into considerable correspondence with 
several lepidopterists as to the publication of a text- book on advanced 
lines. The large amount of unpublished first-hand material that W'e have 
collected during the last 15 years is very considerable (the paper on 
which the notes are written W'eighs possibly more than a quarter-of-a- 
hundredweight, and should be an excellent index of its value ! ), and yet, 
when one begins to dissect it, one finds many little details concerning the 
biology of the commonest species, of which there appear to be no records, 
and hence progress in its sorting, arrangement and completion must 
necessarily be somewhat slow. It has been suggested that the book 
might ^be published monthly in Is. parts, and, with the rest of qur 
entomological work on hand, this appears to be the most that could be 
done, if the work is to be something more than a manual for school- 
boys, and a book from which everyone can learn something. One 
supposes that there would be from 25 to 80 parts, and it would be 
illustrated by process work and photography, as completely as possible. 
Mr. Tonge has promised his aid with the eggs (in fact a large 
percentage of them is in hand), and larvae, pup®, and imagines of each 
species will, as far as possible, be given. The first part will be ready 
by September, but, in the meantime, it is necessary to appeal for a 
small guarantee list of subscribers, so that we can go forward without 
a possibility of actual loss. The life-histories will follow, more or less, 
those in The Natural History of the Bntish Lepidoptera, a little less 
in detail, and without such comprehensive lists of dates of appearance, 
and lists of continental localities as those to which some exception has 
been taken. The book will naturally be co-operative, an accumulation 
of the knowledge of many, and any help will be thankfully received. 
Names should be sent to — J. W. Tutt, 119, Westcombe-Hill, S.E. 
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Another Season among the Swiss Butterflies. 

By GEOBGE WHEELED, M.A. 

The only entomological work which I attempted to do in the early 
part of the year 1904, consisted of an nnsuccessfnl attempt to find 
the larvsB of Melitaea aitrelia at Sion, on March 21st ; I was accom- 
panied by Mr, Sloper, and we spent hours in searching a field where 
the imago is generally common in May, but failed to fine! even one 
specimen. Five weeks later, however, on April 25th, a much shorter 
search was rewarded by a number of captures almost or quite full- 
grown ; another search at Charpigny, on the 29th, for the larvas of M, 
parthenie proving even more successful. Since, however, I am engaged 
on a paj)er on the Melitjeas of the “athalia” group, I will not now 
say more than that the full-grown larvae and pupce of each species 
are quite distinguishable, especially the larvae. Neither larva nor pupa 
of di. berimlemiii, which both Mr. Sloper and I have also bred, bear 
more than the general Melitaeid resemblance to them or to di. athalia, 
Tw^o visits to the Pont de Pierre, betw^een Glion and Les Avants, on 
April 11th and 28th, produced nothing but the ordinary spring species, 
with the exception that Pieru brassicae was conspicuous by its absence; 
and the same may be said of Aigle on the 12th (except for one ab. 
immaculata among the dallophrija rnbl), of Sion on the 25tb, and 
Charpigny on the 29th, as far as butterflies are concerned; but Aglia 
tan was remarkably common on the latter day, and, being in a couple 
of open fields, was much less difficult to catch than usual. 

After this a long interval elapsed, during which I w-as unable to do 
any hunting, and, though Mr. Bloper and Mr. Fison kept me w’ell informed 
of their doings, there is little to chronicle. The latter had a, large take 
of Chrysophanus amphidanias at Caux, on May 30tb, but, on trying the 
same locality on the following day, I was unsuccessful, the day turning 
cold and wet ; on June 8rd, however, I took three in fair condition, 
and all ? s, though the day was dull Erebta oeme and E. medusa 
were also abundant, though only the d's of the former were to be 
seen. On June 6th began a month’s sojourn at Bex, and, on the 
whole, I think I have never seen such a profusion of insects as I saw 
during that month. They sw^armed almost everywhere, but the banks 
of the Gryonne, canalized though they are, produced greater numbers 
and in greater variety than any other part of the neighbourhood. No 
time was lost after arrival in trying for U. amphulamas ac Yillars, 
another of its localities, or rather between Yillars and Chesiere in the 
marshy spots off the road to the right, turning up by the saw-mill, and 
I took s in very fair condition on the 7th ; at the same time and 
place Folyonimatm eumedon was very fresh, common and exceedingly 
fine, and I took a fresh and fairly well marked ? P. bellargus of the 
csranus form. Melitaea aurinia was also to the fore. On the 11th, I 
made an expedition to Gaux, expecting to meet Dr. Crowfoot and his 
daughters, but, having missed the train at Territet, I failed to find 
them, but took 0, amphidamas in much better condition than I had 
previously procurei it.‘ It appears that this species emerges in a 
continuous brood, but whether it is the larval or the pupal stage that 
varies in duration I have as yet no means of determining. 
Mppothoe was very fresh, Pararye hiera a good deal worn, and mj 
single annual specimen of Cafterocepkalm palaemon was also obtained 
July 20th, 1905. 
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that day. On the 13th, an expedition through Frenieres and Les 
Plans to, and above, the Pont de Nant, did not produce anything 
exciting, but at Frenieres I took one dark specimen of Melitaea 
atlialia ^ , the central light band of which, underside hindwing, was 
of a pearly whiteness suggestive of Eiihi’s var. helvetica^ but the upper- 
side did not correspond with his description. At Les Plans, butterflies 
were very few, but above the Pont de Nant I met wdth Pararye 
hiera, Pieria var. hryonlae, and a very large specimen of Coemmympha 
aatyrion. On the following day, M. athalia, IJmenitiB sihylla, and 
Pararye achine literally s’warmed at Charpigny, as was also the case on 
the 16th, when Theda npim and T. iliris were likewise fairly numerous. 
On the 17th, I went for the day to Martigny to meet Dr. Crowfoot and 
his party. Following the old route under the cliffs, towards Vernayaz, 
we succeeded in taking most of the species of which my companions 
were in search, especially may be mentioned BreniJiis daphne, Lycaena 
mnanda, and Erehia styyne» Lirnenitia sibylla, which is very rarely 
found so far up the Rhone valley, also put in an appearance, and I 
took a flne ? ChryBophannst viryaureae,^Yh.ic]i one also very rarely finds 
at so lo’w a level. On this occasion I also found five larvse of Satnrnia 
pyri in an early stage ; two of them died during the following moult, 
and the other three came, alas ! to a bad end later at Fusio, at the 
hands of a noii-eiiiomologicalfewiHe-de’chawbre, 

On the 20th, train to Aigle, and a walk back with ]\Ir. Sloper to 
8t. Tripbon station. VI etook^ A patur a ilia andsaw^ A. irh ; Paraye adiine 
was very abundant and so ^vas Brenthu ino, the latter, however, being 
somewhat worn. We secured a number of larvae of .Eavanensa antiopa, 
and, at Charpigny, I at last succeeded in taking three specimens of 
Theda acaciae, though none w^ere in really first-class condition. I\ w- 
albiim was also taken, but how difficult it is to set Tbeclas without spoiling 
them. Another specimen of T. acaciae fell to my lot at the same place on 
the following day, and I also took, at Charpigny, a specimen of ParyiuB- 
dm apollo w’hose large crimson spots were quite without white. This 
form, of wffiicb I have taken several specimens during the last two years 
in different localities, presents a very remarkable facies, especially when 
the spots are large, and seems much more worthy of a name than 
several forms which have been dignified with this distinction ; had I 
known how wide-spread it is at the time of publishing my book, I 
should certainly have named it then. Mr. Tutt has, 1 understand, 
recently named it rnfa. 

On the 23rd I took train to St. Maurice, walking back to Lavey, 
At the latter place, amongst other things, were Limemth Camilla and 
L. Sibylla. M. athalia was abundant but small, a few Satyrus cordnla 
had appeared, and I took one specimen of Brenthu daphne, the first 
record for the Canton of Vaud. Mr. Sloper, by the way, has added 
another species to the fauna of the Canton, having taken several 
specimens of Lycaena amanda in the marshy ground between St. 
Tripbon and the railway. On the following day I walked up to 
Frenieres, when I found Brenthis mo still fresh, Melitaea athalia 
abundant, Brenthis amathusia and Coenmiympha iphis in some numbers, 
and a plentiful but very small brood of C. hippotho'e. I took also a 
specimen of Polyommatm escheri, which seems to have now established 
itself in this corner of the Canton, Next day I went to Aigle to meet 
Dr. and Mrs. Keynes, and had an interesting walk with them up the 
Sepey road. The weather was not propitious, but we took many of 
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the species generally to be found there at this time of year, including 
Apatiira iris and Pavarge achine, on the way down, and at the side of the 
first short cut, I took a couple of specimens of Thgmelicus actaeon. On 
Monday, the 27th, I met the same friends at Vernayaz,and walked across 
the valley and down by the narrow cliff-path to the Coliitea patch, but 
saw no signs of Lycaena iolas : we took, on the way, several Brenthis 
daj^kne, which was difficult to find now in good condition, as well as 
Satyr Its cordtila^ Chrysophcanis virgaitreae, &c., but the wdnd was truly 
awfful, and came, as it very seldom does, right up to the cliffs. On the 
2Sth, I went no further than the banks of the Gryonne, where, amidst a 
vast profusion of insects, the only capture unusual in these parts %vas 
the type form of Ary y mils niohe. On the 29th, I went from Aigle 
through Yvorne and Corbeyrier to Luan, and the mountain behind it. 
On the Avay up I saw^ practically nothing, but just above Luan I came 
across a specimen of Enoclia liyperantkm ab. caeca ^ and, by dint of 
netting, and turning out again, some 50 specimens, I succeeded in 
taking three more of the same form. Further up were a fair number 
of Erebias, Erehla liyea^ E. ocuie and E, melampus, as well as the large 
Argynnids, and a very few specimens of Lycaena arion. On the way 
down I came across numbers of Aporia crataegi, still very fresh even 
below Corbeyrier, and also the first specimens of this year’s Polyommatus 
dam on, A walk on the banks of the Gryonne, on July 1st, showed that 
Dryas paphia 'was now out, as well as the 2nd brood of Oiipido sebnu ; 
I also took a pair of ZephyvHs qnercits. The nest day we returned to 
Montreux. 

On Monday, July 4th, I met Mr. Muschamp at Lausanne, and 
we started together for the wood, where he had so large a 
take of Apaturids last year (1908). The day was not all that could be 
desired, but the morning was very bright and we arris^ed early on the 
scene, and large as had been the expectations I had formed, they 
were in no w\ay doomed to disappointment, except that the first fresh- 
ness was worn off' both species, especially A. Ilia, Of course the 
majority of examples kept high up in the trees, but during the whole 
time, up to 2 p.m., wdieii it clouded over, there were always many in 
sight, and a very fair proportion descended to the road. The most 
remarkable thing was the large x>ei*centage among the numbers of A, 
iris which were either ab. iole or a transitional form. These amounted, 
I should say, to 15 per cent, at least. Amongst the A. ilia were 
many var. dytie, but these were unfortunately for the most part worn 
and torn. The only other abundant species were Emjonia pulychloros^ 
Dry as paphia, and Apkantopus hyperanthm, but two specimens of 
Satyrm cinr were seen and one taken. Having taken one of the very 
useful tickets which permits one to travel anywhere in Switzerland, 
except on the mountain railways, for a month, I spent July Cth again 
in the same locality, where, in addition to such things as I had seen 
two days before, I took & 2 A, iris, and another ? of almost iole 
form, as well as the corresponding, but much scarcer, ab. lliades of A, 
ilia ; a $ Theda acaciae also fell to my lot that day. In the evening 
I went on as far as Berne, and the next day to Weesen, on the Lake 
of Walenstadt, stopping between trains for a look at the famous 
pilgrim resort of Einsiedeln. It was quite a new kind of country to 
me, and in some respects should be entomologically good, but I had not 
iiine to test its productiveness. Finding Mr. Fison and Mr. Lowe at 
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Weesen, I wenfc the next day in their company np to the Tbalalpsee in 
qnest of Brmthi^ thore and Arasehnia lercnia. A few specimens of the 
former were obtained in very fair condition, bnt the latter was quite 
over, and eveii a look for second brood larva* was quite unsuccessful. 
Mr. Fison had, a short time previously, taken the species there and in 
the neighbouring Murgthal in abundance, most of the specimens being 
of a large and light form, and later, at the beginning of August, he 
took the prarsn form as abundantly ; but w'e were just between the 
broods. Pcmiassivs ntnemonj/nt had been there hut was now' worn out ; 
I\ cqydln and \?ii\ pi^eudonnmion were out; Melitch'a dirtt/iiva, very light; 
Brenfim amathuma and Erehia sti/pne, weve also to be taken, and at the 
very top of the pass Mr. Fison netted a fine form of A/iatura i ns. On the 
way down through the fields toFilzbaeh a fine form of Erehia melampas, 
some specimens closely approaching var. muletica, was common, and in 
Weesen-inarsh Lijcaena eiiphcmua and h. areas w'ere still to be seen, 
though mostly a good deal 'worn, and Bren this mo was abundant. 
The following day I was obliged to return to Moiitrenx, which 
altered my plans, which had included Davos and the Plngadine, but 
took advantage of my ticket to spend Monday, the 11th, in the 
Pfynw^ald. I found nothing but the usual species, but Pohjamvuitm 
nu'leaper was very fresh and not uncommon, and Melitaea athalia also 
fresh and abundant, which I had not previously found to be the case 
here. 

On the evening of the 14th, we started for South Swit^ierland, led 
on by the hope of Erebia jiavofasciata and l-ietervjderns morpheas, and 
stopping the night at Olteii, reached Bellinzona the following day, 
having w'aitecl between trains at Faido. Here I bad hoped to meet 
^viih Parnassius apullo ab. nevadensis^ but, though I took some yellowish 
specimens, they were too worn to keep, and I think their colour was 
merely an indication that the red of P. apollo won’t wash.” I took, 
how^ever, t’ivo fine specimens of Dryas var. valesina at one sweep of the 
net, and met with various species of the genus Chrysopkaiim, including 
large C. viryaiireae, 0, phlaeas^ C, donliSf and one very fine $ C.yordhis. 
After a night at the Hotel de la Gare, at Bellinzona (very convenient), 
we started for Fnsio, staying on the way at Beazzino to hunt (alas 1 
unsuccessfully) for H, morpheas, M^ny species, however, were 
abundant, including C, jdilaeasj very dark, Brenthis selene, Melitaea 
phoebe, very unieolorous, Palyommatus arion^ Plebeitis aryim^ Papilio 
aiachaoiq and P, podaliriits, Epmephele tithomis^^ia,, Coreharodns alcaeae 
and C'. althaeae were also present. For the sake of any other persons 
who may contemplate going by diligence to Fusio, it will be well to 
mention that it is absolutely necessary to telegraph beforehand for 
seats in the diligence from Bignasco on, as there are no “supplements ” 
there. Not knowing the necessity for this, we ^vere stranded at 
Bignasco and obliged to spend the night there, j)roceeding to Fusio the 
next morning. I should like to enlarge — non*entomologically~on the 
beauty of the Val Maggia and its exquisitely graceful bridges, but must 
refrain, lest the editor should decree the excision of such a passage ; 
still I mmt say that it is more than worth a visit. Monday, the 18tb, 
w^as spent on the Alpe Pianaseio, without, success so far as Erebia 
flavofasdata was concerned ; certain other Erebias were, however, 
abundant, m., E. eimyale, K. melawjais, E, tyndartfs, and a form of 
EE epiphron, very near to rasfdope, Polyomwatas eorydon md P. eras 
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were also common, and Brent hh palm abundant- On the slopes, just 
above Fusio, Parnassius apollo was in great variety as well as abundance, 
and I took a fine orange ab. ncvadaisis. The following day I walked 
down the valley towards Pecoia, being induced to do so by what 
I had seen in driving up. A large form of Erehla melampm was 
very abundant ; as also was the largest form of Ohrifsophanna vlqfaiireae 
that I have ever met with ; there were numbers of Errbia eart/ale, 
Artjijnrm aiflaia^ and J. niobe var. erh, and some A, adippr, but to my 
disappointment not a specimen of var. deoJoxa. C. hippotkoe was 
represented by its var. earyhla, and, so far as I saw in coming up, var. 
valesina is the only form of the $ Dr pan papliia in the valley, but on 
this day I only got down low enough to find one specimen. Erebla 
goantc was also in evidence, but not abundant. Paniamim apollo, as 
on the previous day, abundant and varied. On the 20th I went to 
the top of the Cainpolungo Pass, though I was assured I should never 
find my way through the woods alone. My first Erehki jIavofaBciata 
was taken at about 6600ft., just at the furthest point at which 
I had arrived two days before. This specimen was very wmrn, 
and had it not been my first I should not have kept it. I saw 
no more for another 600ft,, but there I took two and missed a 
third ; at the top of the pass, and on the higher slope to the left, 
i,e., between 7600ft. and 7800ft., I took five more, including one 
female, mostly in very good condition, and varying considerably in 
the depth of colour of the characteristic yellow band, the lightest 
being quite pale, the darkest a deep brownish -orange. This species 
was also taken in some numbers near Pontresina this year, very few 
specimens, however, occurring at the part of the Schafiberg where Mr. 
Fison had taken them three years ago, but a good many on a path 
parallel with it. Thursday the 21st, was entoinologically a dies 
non,” and early on Friday morning we bade a reluctant farewell to 
Fusio. Arriving at Locarno we took train for Bellinzona, though I 
stopped again at Reazzino to renew my hunt for Hete ropier us niorpheiai. 
Again I was unsuccessful, but, in addition to the species I had taken 
the previous week, I took several Melitasas, which I concluded must be 
Assuianii’s britoiuartis : about 1.30 however it turned wet, and I took 
an earlier train to Bellinzona than I had intended. The following 
day I went by train to Castione (the next station), and walked thence 
to Roveredo at the entrance of the Misox Valley. I took but little till 
just before reaching Roveredo, that little, however, including, to niy 
surprise, Paran/v hiera, but on the mint, which grows abundantly by 
the roadside shortly before reaching the little town, OhrysopItamiH 
phlueuB, doriUs, Pohiommatiin orion, and Ooemmjnipha pamphihis 
were abundant. Beyond Roveredo I took a few F.rehia aethiops, and on 
my way back a few Xlelitaea athalia, Lycaena aritoi, Hipparckia sem.ele, 
and a number of Kpinephele titkoniis, I did not. however, see either 
Libythea celtis, which I had hoped to find, nor Xeptis lucilla, which 
M. de Bviren has since informed me, was taken tliere by himself and 
Dr. Steck in .Inly 1893. On Monday, the 25th, I made a last 
unsuccessful visit to Reazzino for H. morpheus. I took, however, a 
good many more Mrlitaea hritomartiH^ and a few small M. athalia. 
The former vary considerably on the upperside, a few decidedly 
resembling 3i. partheuie, others closely resembling M. anrelia, md 
one or two approaching 37. athalia: all are about the size of ilf* 
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aiinlia, slightly larger on the average than Ehone valley specimens,, 
though a are smaller, and all on the underside have the dark 
spots on the ante-marginal band of the hindwing which are otherwise 
peculiar to M. dictynna. Seeing them together they are undoubtedly 
all one species, and some of them, especially one $ and one $ , bear 
out exactly the description of hritomarth according to Eiihl, a 
description made from a specimen identified by Assmann. My 
specimens are also identical with those from Silesia, labelled" 
britowarth in the Natural History Museum at Berne. With this 
opportunity of careful examination I feel no doubt as to the specific 
value of britomartis; its nearest neighbour I should take to be if. 
fiictijrma, though the average of dictynna is considerably larger, and no- 
dictynna that I have ever seen is nearly as light on the upper side ; 
moreover, I took one specimen of the latter species at Eeazzino, it was 
rather smaller and lighter than the more northern specimens, but was- 
far from being as small or as light as the largest or darkest of the 
former species, moreover, it was worn out, while britomartis was in 
excellent condition. I hope it may be within my power to find out 
next spring what the first brood is like, and I should also much wish to- 
compare the earlier stages with those of the other Melitaeas of this 
group. The other captures of this day were the same as on previous 
occasions but included a small but very brilliant specimen of Apatiira 
ilia var. eos. A visit to Mendrisio {a most interesting old place, on 
the following day produced a good catch of Kreres coyiadca, type, about 
five minutes’ walk from the station, and also one rather worn specimen 
of Lampides telicanua (my first) about 100 yards further on. An early 
start on the following morning enabled us to make a visit to Como and 
up the lake to Cadenabbia in search of ('Jormonyvipha oedipus : time 
however, was short, and a few Melitaea athalia^ Epimephele tithonus and 
K. jiirtwa, with a single specimen of Knodia dryas were the only results. 
The heat that day at Como w-as intense, making the contrast to the 
glacial cold of the Oberalp Pass, w'here we arrived next day, in a biting 
wind -with no sun, all the more severe. There w^ere but few butterflies 
on the way up to the Lautersee on the followung morning ; a few Colim 
palarno, the ? s being white, and a few Brenthis pales, being all that 
were seen. In the afternoon a ’walk to the top of the Calraot resulted 
in a few Elrehia yonje. The 30th was much warmer, and on the Oberalp 
in the morning I took, besides the above species, Colias phicomoncy 
Erehia manto, Eolyommatus pheretes, Pleheius ar<jfis, Nomiades semiarytis, 
and two very fine examples of Brenthis pales ab. ? napaea, and at the 
northeast corner of the lake, and on the slopes above, Earna^sim 
delius was fairly common in the afternoon. These, with B, pales var. 
isis, Erebia goante, Parnassius apollo, very large and dark, but worn out, 
and Nemeophila plantaginis, in endless variety, were the only species I 
saw on the Pass, though I took Pamphila comma on the wrj down on 
August 1st, on ’which day I also walked across the Urserenthal to 
Hospenthal, and thence to Goschenen. The valley at this time of year 
seems wonderfully destitute of butterflies, I do not think I saw one, 
and even between Andermatt and Goschenen there was scarcely anything 
flying. A journey down to Lucerne and Alpnach by lake, and thence- 
on the following day by the Brunig Pass and down the lakes of Brienz 
and Thun, and so by Berne and Lausanne to Montreux, brought a 
most interesting month’s tour to an end. 
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One further visit 1 paid to Eclepens, on August 4th, in hopes of 
finding more S, circe but in vain. In the marshy fields close to the 
station in the direction of La Sarraz, I found, however, a considerable 
number of L. areas ; they were mostly worn, but one or two females 
were still in excellent condition ; this was of course very late, but 
Professor Blachier has reported this species from Divonne for August. 
The specimens were very large, and I do not think it very likely that 
they represented a 2nd brood. Twice at the beginning of the following 
week I saw Satyrus dree in the street at Montreux, quite close, but orj 
neither occasion had I a net. At Charpigny, on the 10th, the usual 
2nd broods were abundant, including vast numbers of Melitaea parthenie. 
Kpinephelejnrtina was present in swarms, with much variety of colouring 
in the females on the underside, and E. tithoniis was as numerous as 
usual in this its one locality in the Rhone Valley. 

Starting the next evening to Sierre I walked on the following morning- 
up the Val d’Anniviers as far as Vissoye. Near Niouc I took Sati/rui< 
alcyone and S. statilinus, and Hipparchia seniele, and at Fang one female 
Zephyrus betulae ; but butterflies \vere not plentiful till near Vissoye, 
when Parnasdus apollo and the three large Argynnids appeared in some 
numbers, just before reachingthe villageafewc^ Cbrysophanus dryanreae, 
and many female var. zermattensis were found resting on the fiowers of 
the mint, where they were still abundant in the afternoon. The next 
day I walked on to Zinal, but saw very few insects until the last mile 
or so, when Erehia tyndaras, Hesperia alveus and J-L serratulae and 
Pamp)Mla comyna became abundant as well as the large Argynnids ; 
there were also a few Erebia yoante, and eiiryale. On the 15th, a walk 
up the Alp Arpitetta produced one ? Polyonimatus donzeliij Parnamm 
apollo^ very small, Noniades seyniargus var. ynontana^ and Uy'enthis pales, 
together with the three Hesperiids and the three E rebias taken at Zinal. 
I also found, near the latter place, an ideal spot for By'enthls mo, whert? 
no doubt Chanoine Favre had taken his var. zmaleyisis, but the species 
must have been over. On the followdng day I went to the top of the 
Come de Sorrebois, where M. Wullschlegel has taken various interesting 
things, but towards the top I saw only Erehia gorge and E, tyyidarus ab. 
caecody'oyniLs, lower down Paymassius deli us and one specimen which 
might perhaps be a hybrid with P, apollo, in company with By'eyitkis 
pales; lower still a specimen of Melitaea ani'elia, and a number of 
Polyoiyinyatus donzelii S and S , most of which were unfortunately 
getting worn, and also a few Erebia yoante. The most remarkable 
sight was the laden bushes of wild red currants, the fruit being quite 
as large as one sees on ordinary garden plants in England, and 
immensely more abundant. On the 19th, I walked down to Sierre, but 
took nothing on the way which I had not seen on my way up, and 
with my return to Montreux the same evening my butterfiy season 
practically closed. It is now so seldom that I take a new species in 
Switzerland that the capture this year of Brentlm thore, PolyomynaUm 
donzelii $ , E veyrs aryiades, typfi, Lcwipides telieanus, Melitaea hritomarfis,. 
Erebia flavofasciata, Satyr us dree, and the Apaturid forms dytie, ens, 
iliades and iole, make this season a memorable one, notwitbstanding 
the failure to meet with Heteropterns morpheas. 
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Geometra papilionaria, Linne {uith plate]. 

By the Ret. C. R. N. BURROWS. 

The insect which I have the privilege of bringing to your 
notice is one which has two distinct claims upon us, as 
naturalists and entomologists. First, because on account of its size 
and great beauty, its capture is always regarded with a comfortable 
feeling of satisfaction, even though, in the south of England at least, 
it is by no means uncommon ; and, secondly, because it is an insect 
about whose name there cannot be the least question. Happily for us, 
the name which Linn6 gave to it is unchangeable, and will belong to 
it while lepidopterists collect, and while the world lasts. But, although 
there is no doubt about the name, there is very considerable confusion 
as to what the great Swedish naturalist meant to describe, what form 
he had before him, ?.r., what is our type. The investigation proving 
to be quite beyond my own powers, our good friend Mr. Prout, who, I 
believe, revels in such matters, has been kind enough to absorb, digest, 
and condense for me, the numerous works in which Linne gave to the 
world, w'hat I may perhaps be allowed to call the first attempt on the 
part of man, since Solomon, to arrange the works of Nature. Mr. 
Prout writes, “In 1746, Linne introduced this species without a name 
— this being before the days of binomial nomenclature — in his Fauna 
Suee/ica, ed, 1 (1746)'‘S no. 922, but he described it so vaguely, and badly, 
that it would be hardly recognisable but for his own citations in bis 
later works. In 1758, in his Sjfstema yatnrae, ed. 10, he redescribed 
it, and gave it the name of Phalaena {(.ieometra) papiUonariM , by which 
name it has since been almost universally known, although Hiifnagel, 
in 1767, named it pradnaria. Linne’s best devscription of the species 
is given in the second edition of his Fauna Saecica (1761), p. 34, which 
shows that he was describing from a tolerably normal specimen, 
having the two outer lines of the forewing wealdy defined, and the 
basal line indistinct. He writes : 

“ Fhalaena (Oeometra) pnjnlionaria ijectinicornis, alis omnibus viridibus : 
atrigis duabiis albidis undatis ; postids repandis; antennis fiavis. Habitat in 
Tilia. Deserip. — Magnitude Papilio brasnicae. Ales virides : strigis duabus 
poaterioribns albidis, obsolet-is, undulatis, cum rudimento tertise versus basin ; 
Int'eriores aloe nmrgine repandse, similiter x>ict8e. Antennae et pedes flavescentes.” 

This translated reads : Pectinated antenna?, all the wings greeii ; 
two waved white stripes; hindwings with margin sinuous; antennae 
yellow. Lives on lime. Description. — Size of Papilio hramcae. 
Wings green : two xiosterior, obsolete, undulated, white strixoes, with 
rudiment of a third towards the base : hindwings with the 
margin sinuous, similarly marked; antennie and legs yellowish [Fauna 
Sveriea, ed. 2 (1761), p. 326]. Linne’s description of the type as 
possessing “ strigse obsoletfe” proves that the form he was describing 
had not any distinctly defined lines. Hufnagel| mentions three trans- 


* Phalaena albo-virescens, alis planiusculis. Habit. Upsalias. Descrip. — Tota 
ejusdem co’oiis inter album et viride medii, magnitudine ad nrticariam 744 facile 
accedens, (The said urticaria stands for our Vanessa urticae, — L.B.P.) 

t Phalaena {Heometra) peetinicornis, omnibus viridibus erectis : striga sesqui- 
altera x>allida repanda. Habitat in Thymo. Fn. Svec. 922. {^Systenia Naturae, 

ed, 10, tom. i., p. 522 (1758).] 

I Bcii, Mao., p. 500, 1767. Phalaena prashiaria, grass-green, with three 
)mrro\v yellowish-white interrupted transverse stripes running parallel. — L.B.P. 
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verse stripes without indicating that the basal is more rudimentary 
than the others, so perhaps his name praainana may stand for the 
more strongly marked form.” 

Linne’s collection is now in London, in the care of the Linnean 
Society, at Burlington House. I have carefully examined the four 
specimens which are in his cabinet. Of these, two are very ancient, 
the others appear to be of a later date, and have possibly been introduced 
into the collection since Linne’s day. Of the ancient pair, the first is 
so evidently the older, that it may well be the very specimen from which 
he wrote his original description. It is unset, and so faded that it has 
no trace of green remaining, and no markings are to be discovered. 
The second, whose body has been devoured by mites, shows possibly 
the two outer lines, but the base of the wing is too much faded to show 
whether the basal line ever existed. 

Btaudinger and Rebel give {Catalog, Brd ed., p. 261) herhacmvla, 
Menetries {BiilL Ac., xvii., p. 112) as a questionable synonym, or 
even aberration of papilionaria, with the concise description — “ab. al. 
non albo-signatis.” Menetries [Schrencl!' lieuen, irn Amur Lanie, 
ii., pt. i., p. 66 (1859)] describes this form as smaller than H. 
papilionaria, the forewings shorter, and more rounded at the apex, and 
as differing also in the structure of its palpi. Staudinger, however, in 
his paper on the “ Geometridse of Amurland ” {Iru, vol. x., p. 4), says 
that he has obtained (J. papilionana commonly from that country and 
suspects that Menetries’ herbacearia, which was founded upon a single 
specimen, must have been a somewhat wasted aberration of the same, 
lacking the usual white markings. So far as I know, these are the 
only forms of the insect under review, which have received varietal 
names, and I have set myself the task of enquiring, from as many 
collectors as I could manage to approach, whether these, and any other 
forms, are taken in Britain. To those who have replied to my enquiries, 
I tender most hearty thanks, their assistance enabling me to understand 
better the difierent forms assumed by this insect. 

1. Oominencing wdth Liiine’s type, we have a form in which, on the 
forewing, the basal line is indistinct, incomplete, or even absent. The 
second line is composed of crescents, placed between the nervures, and 
often increasing in width to the space between the submedian and median, 
the crescents so placed being most conspicuous and persistent. The 
third, or subtemiinal line, is made up of pale spotsor blotches, between 
the nervures, varying much in size, from mere specks to distinct dots, 
forming a series from the costa almost to the hind -margin. The hind- 
wing has the two transverse lines corresponding to the principal lines 
on the forewing. All the lines present in this form are more or less 
indistinct. 

2. Ab. praslnaria, Hufn. — This must not be confounded with 
pruttina, Butler, which is placed next to papilionaria in the general 
collection at the British Museum. We may safely assume from 
HufnageTs own description, that this name belongs to those specimens 
in which all three transverse lines on the forewings, and the two on 
the hindwings, are quite distinct, although, of course, still more or less 
made up of dots or crescents. There is a magnificent specimen of this 
form in the general collection at the British Museum, from Tokio, and 
, strongly marked specimens are not infrequently taken with us. 

8. Ah. herbacearia, Menet, — After reading Staudinger’s remarks 
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about this form of variation, one feels justified in applying the name * 
to the much more unusual aberration, in which the pale transverse- 
lines are absent on all the %vings. It is a curious point, to call to* 
mind, that, in Linne’s first description of the insect, he mentions no 
lines at all [Fauna Suecim, ed. 1 (1746)]. I exhibit the best 
specimen of this aberration which I have been able to find, bred last 
year by Mr. L. W. Newman of Bexley, to whom I must express my 
thanks for his kindness in placing at my disposal his large stock of ' 
the insect. 

4. Ab. cimeata, n.ab. — I now come to a form, which 1 had never • 
met with, until the fine bred specimen before you was sent to me by 
Mr. Herbert Massey, This would be merely typical were it not for • 
the development of a large white triangular or wedge-shaped spot on 
the basal side of, and in contact with, the lunule on the fore wing. I 
have heard of several more in the possession of other collectors. Mr. 
Massey's is, ho-wever, still the finest I have so far seen. I would point 
out that the spot is not, and, indeed, cannot be, the effect of mere- 
bleaching. The specimen is quite fresh, the spots are definite and 
symmetrical, and occur in other individuals of this species. 

5. Ab. s'ltbcaerulescens, n.ab. — I am quite prepared to meet with ? 
criticism as to the aberration 'which I mention next. A few specimens 
picked from manj^ more, seem to me, to be distinctly blue-green, or 
shall I say bluer-green than the bulk of the specimens, for I have 
been told that the colour of (i. papUionaria is always blue-green. I 
confess that the tint is not so very striking, and that I myself cannot 
always see it. But the specimens in which it occurs are fresh, and, in 
fact, generally in the finest possible condition. I have also been told 
that the colour is the result of fading, or of the method by which the 
insect has been killed. I should be deeply obliged to anyone who> • 
would let me know of a specimen which had been turned blue by any 
process of killing, or of preservation, (r. papUionaria fades to yellow, 
or dirty white. Seven interesting specimens are to be seen in the 
Natural History Museum which have been ruined by resetting, the 
damp having discharged all the green and left them quite yellow. 
Few people use cyanide or ammonia for killing green insects, but I 
believe I am right in saying that neither of these poisons injures this 
species, if judiciously applied, although, if the action be continued 
too long, the colour will be changed to yellow. I have submitted dry 
specimens to the action of ammonia for an hour without any trace of 
effect. I cannot recall the action of the laurel-jar of bye-gone days, 
but am sure I should, if it changed green moths to blue. The only 
true blue specimen of <i . papUionaria which I have come across, is 
the fourth in the series of the Linnean collection, to which I have 
referred above, and I should much like to knoiv, whether it was born 
so, or if not, whether the colour is the result of old age, or of the 
disease of which it died. I am myself so satisfied that some specimens 
are more blue than others, that I venture to include this form amongst 
those worth looking for. But, after all, colour is largely a matter of 
individual judgment, and amongst the most dangerous questions to- 
raise in company. 

6. Ab. mbohsoleta^ n.ab, — Another somewhat unusual form is • 
that in which both basal and subterminal lines are absent on the fore- 
wing, and the subterminal on the hindwing, leaving only the second . 
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line on the forewing, and the central line on hindwing. The result 
is an insect, with but one transverse line on each wing. The seventh 
specimen in the English collection at the British Museum is a good 
instance. This appears to be merely the transition form, intermediate 
between ab. herbacearia and the type, a stepping-stone in fact, I dare 
not say whether up or down. 

7. Ab. deletaf n.ab. — There ai'e, in the general collection at the 
Natural History Museum, three specimens, numbers 6, 6 and 8 ; two 
females and a male, which have the basal and second lines only. I 
do not know whence they came, and have none like them. 

Besides these aberrations there are recorded a few other noticeable 
forms. Sir J. T. D. Llewelyn captured in 1866-1867, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neath, South Wales, three specimens of a rich cream 
colour (Barrett, Lepid. Brit, Islands, voL viii., p. 282). These, or 
similar specimens, were exhibited at the meeting of the Entomological 
Society of London, on April 12th, 1893. 1 wrote to Sir John 

Llewelyn about them, and he informed me that he had bred the same 
form. Mr. Capper tells me that he also bred one entirely yellow. On 
the same page of Barrett’s British Lepidoptera, given above, is recorded 
a specimen belonging to Mr. B. A. Bower, in which the hindwings 
are clear smooth white except a large green blotch near the base. 

I have before me a specimen bred by Mr. Pickett, which is scarcely 
green at all, but it is a hopeless cripple, and no doubt its want of 
colour proceeds from malnutrition. Green moths are notoriously 
liable to lose their colour, and we all know how^ necessary it is to be 
careful to avoid the least indiscretion which may discharge the beautiful, 
but evanescent hue. I believe that G, papilionaria is the least liable 
to fade of all, and that treatment which would ruin laetearia, vemaria, 
smararfdaria, etc., is comparatively safe with this insect. I have alluded 
to the use of cyanide and ammonia for killing purposes by some 
collectors, who hold that, with due care, no harm results, others, who 
fear these means, commonly prick with oxalic acid. I confess that I 
have some doubt about the use of this substance, as I do not like the 
permanent presence of a powerful acid within the thorax of the dried 
specimens. I notice that most of the specimens of G, papilionaria in 
the Doubleday collection, have faded to yellow at the base of the 
wing. Of course, these specimens are more than thirty years old, and 
one does not know how they were killed, but I certainly prefer the use 
of “ essence of pipe.'' It is curious that Linne, giving the size of the 
insect, compares it first with urtkae and afterwards with P, brasdoae. 
The largest I have seen are in the Doubleday collection, but they 
scarcely attain to either dimension. 

G, impilionaria is too well-knowm an insect to call for the writing 
of its life-history again, Mr. G. J. Grapes has well recorded this in 
Entomologist, 1889, p- 110. The larva feeds upon birch, alder, hazel, 
and also, according to Stainton and St. John, upon beech. I do not* 
understand Linne’s “ Habitat in Tilia," It may feed upon lime also. 
I have no information as to how or where the eggs are laid in nature. 
In captivity they are deposited singly or a few together. Mr. C. Penn 
records that three batches which he observed took 5, 9, and 16 days 
respectively to hatch {Entom. Bee,, vol. iii., p. 175). 

Like so many hibernating larvae, these feed up slowly until the- 
leaves begin to faU. In “ Practical Hints ” {Entoyn, Hee,, xiii., p. 162) 
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they are said to favour most low bushes. The time for hibernation 
having arrived, each larva spins a little pad of silk close to a bud, and 
there fixes itself by its claspers, remaining in an upright or slightly 
bent position all the winter. I have asked l\lr, Newman, who is 
rearing a large number, if, during the mild spells of weather which 
have characterised this winter, his larvae have been tempted to move 
or eat, and he replies, “ No ! the larvae have remained still, they do not 
seem to leave their pads close to the buds.” Instead of their green 
and brown coloration, they now assume a sober brown* black; owing 
partly to general darkening, and partly to a shrinking of the segments. 
This dull colour they retain until the first change of skin, after feeding 
in the spring. The wonderful adaptation of these larvae to the changes 
of their surroundings has been often noted, and there is a particularly 
readable note on the subject by the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, in the 
Knt, Her,, vol. iv., p. 215. I have found it a very successful plan, 
when rearing these larvae, to turn them out on the foodplant in autumn, 
of course in my garden, or where they may be easily found again, 
and to leave them to their own devices until they are well-grown, in 
the spring, though obviously they are thus subject to the possible 
attacks of ichneumons. I did not know why I was so much more 
successful when I followed this plan, until I found that when young, 
they have been observed to be particularly fond of the buds as food 
(Mr. E. A. Bowles, Ent Rite., vol. viii., p. 89, and “Practical Hints,” 
op. cit., vol. xiv., p. 55). Mr. Newman tells me that he is always careful 
that his young larv^e shall have a plentiful supply of buds in their bags 
during the hibernation period. The knowledge of this fact may be of 
value to any whohave found a difficulty in rearing the insect from the egg. 

The full fed larva spins a few lea%'es of the foodplant together, 
forming a loose cocoon, in which to pupate, I have only one note as 
to the duration of the pupal stage. In 1887, a larva pupated on 
June 6th, and the moth emerged on July 5th. I should think this 
would be about the usual period. The moth, in nature, continues on 
the wing over a somewhat extended period. Mr. C. Eenn gives from 
the middle of June to the end of August (Ent. Her., vol. ix., p. 22). 
My own notes range from July 9th to August Brd. I suppose a good 
deal depends upon the season. 

(t. papiUonarla comes freely to light. Mr. E. E. Studd of Oxtou, 
tells me that he lakes the male commonly in bis traps, but never a 
female, and it is stated that its visits to light take place very late at 
night (Ent. Her., vol, vii,, 331). It also comes well to sugar. Mr. 
Baden-Smith says that he took a male and female in this way {E?it. 
Rec.^ vol. V., p. 17), and my own experience is that this method of 
capture is very successful in places where the species is tolerably 
common, the specimens thus taken being, as a rule, in finer condition 
than those taken by net or trap. I have not noticed at which hour 
the flight is most general, taking it perhaps for granted that the species 
began to move at dusk. It was, however, definitely stated at the meeting 
of the City of Loudon Entomological Society on March 17fcli, 1896, that 
its true time of flight, is from 9 p.m. until very late. This I take to 
mean from dusk onwards. 

The insect has a wide range. Staudinger and Rebel in their 
Catalog give “ central and northern Europe (up to about 60°-62°N. lat.), 
northern and central Italy, northern Asia Minor about Amasia 
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and Tokat), Armenia, Altai, Siberia, Amurland, Ussuri region ua,, the 
coast region of Siberia, south of the Amur, about Vladivostock, Japan.’' 

Of its range in Britain, Meyrick says Britain to Boss.” I have 
taken some trouble to verify this detail, and have to thank Mr. A. 
Horne for the following information : ‘‘I ba\-e never taken (r, 
papilionaria actually in Aberdeenshire, but- have found it across the 
Dee in Kincardineshire, also at Forres, in Elgin, in Morayshire, and 
Invershine in Sufcherlandshire. This is one county farther north than 
Meyrick gives. The blue-green specimen is from Bannock. ” Mr. 
Shortridge-Clark tells me it is not taken on the Isle of Man, and Mr. 
Richardson, that it is absent from Portland and Weymouth, where 
there is no birch. Mr. H. A. Beadle of Keswick, writes, “ The only 
peculiarity I can find in the species is in its vertical distribution. I 
have taken it in a marsh 220 feet above sea-level, and also nearly to 
the top of a mountain, 1000 feet above sea-level, W'here a few birches 
grow beside a small brook.” I may add to this information by 
recording that I took a specimen last summer, in my parish, at an 
elevation of perhaps from 10 feet to 12 feet above sea-level But I am 
perhap)s dilating too much upon points which are common knowledge, 
and must proceed without delay to that which is perhaps my own 
particular, and no doubt, to many, drier observations upon the early 
stages of the insect. 

{To he concluded.) 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BUKE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Continued from p. 181.) 

Family II. : (Edipodiile. 

This family, ’which includes those grasshoppers with coloured 
hindwings, is allied to the Traxalidae, but differs in the vertical frons, 
which passes over into the top of the head without making 
any angle ; the foveohe of the vertex are triangular and never con- 
tiguous in front ; often they are absent. The form of the pronotum 
offers useful characters ; the central carina may be entire or inter- 
rupted, and is sometimes raised into a compressed crest, or it may be 
cut or broken by the typical sulcus. The elytra have a characteristic 
venation ; the scapular area has never regular reticulations ; an 
intercalate vein is always present in the discoidal area ; the wings are 
usually more or less brightly coloured, often with a characteristic black 
fascia or band, the posterior femora are compressed strongly and very 
thick ; the species are usually fairly large and of stoutish build. 

The family is divided into two subfamilies, which have been 
considered as distinct families by Brunner, hut are now generally 
united. They are distinguished as follows : — 

1. Frontal costa obtuse ; posterior tibiae with no external 

apical spine ; second abdominal segment smooth . 1. (EDiPODiN/a. 

1.1. Frontal costa compressed and sulcate ; pos- 
terior tibise with an apical spine on the outer 
margin ; second abdominal segment granu- 
lated ,.2. fiuBMOBnNj:, 

SuBPAM. 1: OBdipodin.®. 
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Table oe Geneba. 

1. Pronotum with a central keel throughout its length, 
entire, or cut by typical sulcus. 

2. Keel of pronotum entire ; a depression on each 

side of keel; wings crimson, with black tips. . 1. Psophtjs, Pieb. 

2.2. Central keel of pronotum cut by typical sulcus. 

3. Inner half of elytra coriaceous ; basal half of 
wings red, separated by a dark arched band 
from the apical half, which is transparent ; 

apex dark 2. Quirogesia, Bol. 

3.3. Basal half of elytra less densely reticulated, 
not so coriaceous ; wings hyaline or 
variously coloured. 

4. Central keel of pronotum deep, compressed. 

5. Pronotum wi tb four yellow bands arranged 
in a cross ; wings yellow, with a black 
arched band . . . . . . . . 3. (Edaleus, Pieb. 

5.5. Pronotum with two black longitudinal 

stripes ; wings hyaline . . . . 4. Pachytylus, Pieb. 

4.4. Central keel of pronotum but little elevated, 
chiefly in nietazona. 

5. Upper keel of posterior femora entire ; 
wings with anterior part as far as apex, 
and sometimes part of outer border, 
dark 5. Obles, Sauss. 

5.5. Upper keel of posterior femora absent in 

apical half ; wings of various colours, 
with a dark arched band distant from 

apex 6. CEdipoda, Latr. 

■ l.l. Pronotum with no central keel, or with it inconi' 
plete, or with a central line not raised, and inter- 
rupted not only by typical sulcus, but also by the 
anterior sulcus. 

2. Alternate anal veins of wings strongly thickened, 
the transverse veinlets forming regular narrow 

areas 7. Bryodema, Pieb. 

2.2. Veins of wings normal. 

3. Central keel of pronotum extending from 
anterior border to posterior, but little 
raised, interrupted by typical sulcus ; 
prozona about as long as metazona ; hinder 
border of pronotum rounded or obtuse; 

body very hairy . . 8. Acrotylus, Pieb. 

3.3. Central keel of pronotum absent or im- 
perceptible ; metazona much longer than 
IB'ozoiia, with hinder border rectangular 
or hardly obtuse-angled ; not very hairy. 

4. Hinder femora with a large blue-black spot 
on inner face; metazona of pronotum 

nearly three times as long as prozona . . 9. Sphtngonotus, Pieb. 

4.4. Hinder femora with no black spot on 
inner face; metazona one and a half 

times as long as prozona . . . . 10. Leptoternis, Sauss. 

Genus 1 ; Psophus, Fieber. 

The only species of this genus is easy to recognise by its stout 
build, black colour, with deep crimson wings tipped with black. 

1. Psophus stridulus, L. 

Length of body, 2Bmm.-25mm. ^ , 80mm. -B2mm. ? ; of 
pronotum, 7*5mm.-8mm. d' , 8*5mm.-9mm. $ ; of elytra, 24mm.- 
27mm. d' , 18mm.-20mm. ? . The female is stouter and larger than 
. the male, and often of a lighter tint. 
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It is a mountain insect, occurring in many places in central 
Europe. It is known in Sweden and Norway and the north of 
•^Germany ; in Belgium it is rare, being recorded from Lanaeken. In 
France it occurs in nearly every mountain in the country ; it is found 
in all south Germany and Switzerland, in the Upper Engadine, and 
the Jura of Solothurn, Gyslifluh near Arau, Albis, Schnebelhorn, 
Bachtel, Glarus, Disentis, but not below S-900 metres. South of the 
Alps it has been taken near Turin. In Spain it is found in the north 
.and east. 

Genus 2 : Quirooesia, Bolivar. 

The single species is known by the dense venation of the basal half 
■of the elytra and by the bright red wings with black band, outside 
which the apical half is hyaline, and the apex tipped with black. 

1. Quirogesia beullei, Sauss. 

Length of body, 23mm. , 30-32mni. $ : of pronotum, 4*8mui. 

6'5mm. ? ; of elytra, 24mm, 20mm. $ . 

This handsome insect is rare ; it is recorded from the south of 
Spain, at Seville ; it also is found in Algeria and the Canary Islands. 

Genus 3 : CEdaleus, Fieber. 

This genus includes a number of species, all wdth yellowy wings 
banded with black, that are widely distributed throughout the Old 
World. Only one species occurs in Europe. 

1. (Edaleus nigropasciatus, de Geer {=flavits, Linn.). 

Testaceous or green, varied with black ; pronotum with four crossed 
yellow bands ; wings yellow in basal half, with a broad arched black 
band. Exceedingly variable in size. Length of body, 18mm. -24mm. 

30mm. -38mm. $ ; of pronotum, 4mm.-5’6mm. ^ , 5*5mm.-8nim. 
$ ; of elytra, 16 mm. -27mm. , 25ram.-84mm. ? . 

Common in central and southern Europe. In France it is common, 
occasionally occurring as far north as Paris ; it is quite common 
throughout the west, centre and south. In Switzerland, it is found in 
Valais, and in Germany, Budow^ records it as far north as Mecklenburg. 
In Austria it is found commonly at Oberweiden, also at Laieiiing, 
Briick, Neusiedlersee; also in the south Tirol. In Italy it is common, 
as well as throughout Spain and Portugal. 

Genus 4 : Pachytylus, Fieber. 

This genus includes the true migratory locusts of the Old World 
(with the exception of Scimtocerca pereffrina, Oliv., vid. sub. Acridiidae), 
It is characterised by the compressed pronotum, with a blackish stripe 
>on each side, and hyaline wings, faintly tinted with yellowish or greenish 
near the base. Two species occur in Europe, but one is practically 
confined to the eastern countries. 

TabiiE op Species. 

1, Pronotum obtuse on fore border; the crest but little 
raised; s about equal to ? in size; pronotum, 
seen from side, straight above, not tumid in 
prozona; hind tibiae yellowish; larvae with very 

broad black bands on pronotum 1. miobatoeius, L. 

1,1. Pronotum acute-angled in front; the crest strongly 
elevated; e much smaller than ? ; prono- 
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turn, as seen from side, somewhat arched, a little 
tumid in prozona, especially in 9 ; hind tibia; 
reddish; larv* often entirely green .. * 2 . dantcus, L. 

1. PaCHTYLUE MIG-PvATORIUS, L. 

These two species are continually confused, and the collector must 
realise from the first that this species is a native of south Eussia and 
the Levant, while the other species is far more widely distributed ; the 
distinguishing points are set forth in the tables ; the name migraUrrim 
is often wrongly applied to the following species. 

Length of body, 85mm.-48mm, , 42mm."55mm. 2 ; of pronotiim, 

Bmm.-lOmin. ^ , 9mm. -10mm. 2 ; of elytra, 42mm. -54mm. ^ , 
46mm.-56mm. 2 . 

Rare in western Europe. In France, it has been taken at Bceaux, 
near Bordeaux and on the fortifications of Paris. It is quoted from 
Spain by the older authors, but Bolivar insists that it is P. danicns 
which occurs in the peninsula. The Alps prevent its extension into 
south and western Europe, but to the north of the barrier it pushes 
sometimes into Germany. In Belgium, it is recorded from Hesbaye 
in 1859, and from Longcbamps in 1861, and it seems to have occurred 
in England, though almost all the references to this species are cases 
of mistaken identity. Strangely enough, it has settled, according to 
Brunner, at Schafihauseii, on the Rhine, where a somewhat small local 
race has developed. Otherwise, all records of this species in western 
Europe are accidental, or errors for the next species. It has been 
taken in Sicily, and extends eastwards to the Philippines. 

2. Pachytylus DANicns, L. ( — rhieraHcrn^t, Fabr.). 

Length of body, 29mm. -86mm. J , 87imn.-60mra. 2 ; of 

pronotum, 7-5mm.-8*5inm. , 9mm.-14inm. 2 ; oi; elytra, 38mm.- 

40mm. ^ , 40 mm.- 58mm. 2 . 

This species is excessively widely distributed, ranging from 
Belgium to Japan and New Zealand. In Belgium, it is a true native, 
though not common by any means ; it occurs at Campine, Munster, 
Deepenbaeck, Genek, etc. In England, it sometimes is found as a 
straggler, and perhaps occasionally breeds, as specimens have been 
taken in the New Forest in an apparently natural condition. In 
France, it is rare in the centre, but common in the south ; localities 
worth mention are Agen, Paris, Fontainebleau, Arcachon, Metz and 
Francheville near Lyon. In Switzerland, it occurs in Valais and Vaud, 
and on the Thunersee, Rorschach -am -Rhein, occasionally numerous 
enough to do damage. In Italy, common at Pegli, Genoa, Savona, 
Voltaggio. In Spain and Portugal it is common throughout and is 
adult from August to October. It is recorded in Scandinavia from 
Upsala, Smaiand, E. Gottland, Uppland (1748, de Geer), Yhlen (1843),., 
Braviken, Mem, and Slatbacken, Yikboland, Skane* 


Lepidoptera of the Val d’Herens — Evolene, Villa, Col du Torrent,, 
Ferpede Valley. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

I have already written considerably concerning the fauna of the Val 
d’ Herens {antea, xvi., pp. 146-149; xvii., pp. 1-6), and my few further 
notes are simply supplementary to show that the places already dealt 
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with do Hot quite cover all the coUecting-ground of this lovely valley. 
On one visit in 1899, I spent ten days at Evol^ne, commencing on 
August 7th (the 8th and 9th wet), with Dr. Chapman, and worked 
steadily all around the village. Except for a good walker though, Evolene 
is too low for really good collecting in August, and as, at the time of my 
visit, I was too unwell to climb, I found my bag rather limited. A 
footpath from the village down to the river was a favourite walk, and 
here, at the puddles, Polyommatus damon^ large and fine, but with rather 
small spots on the underside, P. corydon^ P. astrarche, scarcely a 2 , 
P. eseherl (only d^s), Paniphila comma and Syrickthus alveus were 
particularly abundant, whilst smaller numbers of Plebdns argyroynomon 
{aryiis) and Nomiades semiaryus, the latter in specially fine condition 
(both sexes) were observed. By the roadsides, too, Issoria lathonia in 
first-class condition, Chrysoplianus virgaiireae^ Epinephele lycaon^ and 
Coenonym pha pamphllus were not uncommon , whilst Pararye maera , Aylais 
firticae, and Pyrameis cardui were also abundant, Epinephele ianira being 
much less common than E. lycaon; Brenihis ino and B. aniathnsia were 
both going over, and Melitaea plioehe quite washed out. On the other 
hand, Polyommatus icariis^ Gupido mmima (very small), and Thymelicus 
lineola were in fine condition. Erebia yoante was the commonest 
Erebia, and very fine the specimens were, whilst it came with Poly- 
om mains eras to the damp spots in the grounds of the Hotel de la 
Dent Blanche ; Argynnis niohe was the most abundant of the larger 
fritillaries, both type and var. erh, although A, aylaia was also 
common, but A. adippe was scarce and worn. Among the Syrickthus 
alveus were three beauties, black, with clearly out white markings, 
with one late, worn S. cartkamL Although P. lycaon was so abundant 
the males were going over by August 10th, at which time, however, the ? s 
were in splendid condition. Of the specimens of Polyommatus icay«s,mosfe 
of the examples had one or other of the basal spots on the underside of 
the forewings, as usual, absent. The females of Pararye maera were 
also particularly fine. Emanessa antiopa^ just emerged, was seen once 
or twice, the earliest on August llth, at which time a large brood, 
from larvae taken at Fusio, was emerging in the hotel ; larvae of Papilio 
machaon, Saturnia pavonia^ and Hemaris tityiis {bomhyliformis) were 
also frequently picked up, as well as imagines of Dasydia obfuscata 
and Gnophosylancinaria, whilst Papilio podalirius, Coenonym phavBX, dar- 
winiana, and other species were also .frequent. In one or two places 
there was an abundance of Melanaryia yalatea^ unfortunately worn, 
Ripparckia semele, and two or three Limmitis Camilla were noted ; 
Erebia ceto also was going over, and in poor condition. One $ 
Gonepteryx rhamni was seen, and two Colias var. helice on the 11th. 

One of the most productive little walks here is up to Villa, a 
village of some 5600 feet elevation. Passing a short distance along 
the road towards Hamle.es, one turns off sharp'y to the right by an 
easily overlooked little footpath, and immediately starts ascending the 
zigzags that run up to the village. On these slopes, the larva of 
Ryles eliphorbiae were on the move, on August 10th, in amazing 
abundance, from little ones just hatched to huge fullfed creatures, 
stretched out over the foodplant, enjoying the sun which had been 
absent for the two preceding days. Few insects were seen on the way 
up, probably because it was too early, but, when we got beyond the 
village for some distance, insects became abundant enough, and, at last, 
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we came to a rough piece of waste land that opened into a sort of gully, 
running apparently almost directly up to the Col dii Torrent above, 
and was continued down to the cM* that here forms the boundary of 
the Val d’Herens on its eastern side. Possibly no finer piece of 
unbroken alpine pasture land, leading directly from a height of 5700 
feet to the skrees and rocks above at 10000 feet, could be imagined, and 
here, as a matter of fact, the highest alpine species with a few strokes 
of their powerful wings can fly from the upper levels, and may 
occasionally be found mixing with the natives that sw^arm in the choice 
corners of the lower levels, and thus Brmithls pales^ CoUas phicomone 
and Cleouem Liitearia were to be found with BrentJm ino, Issoria lathonia, 
Pamrtje maera^ Epinephele ianira, E. lycmn^Erebia aethiops, E. eiiryale^ 
E, stygne, Melitaea atliaLia, Polyommatm corydon, P, darnon, Syrichthus 
alveus^ Ta^ieiisa io and Coliaa by ale. On the scabious here, by turning 
over the leaves, larv^ of Hemaris tityus, and on the Cjaliuni, larvas of Sesia 
stellatarum^ could be easily found, w^hiist those of Arctoinyscis euphorbiae 
var. montlvaga were also observed. On the sallows growing in the lower 
part of the gully, larv£e of Ceruva r in ala and Cloatera pigra were in some 
numbers, whilst, on the particular morning noted (August 10th), the walk 
down the zigzags in the full glare of the sun at noon was something to be 
remembered. The thistle-flow’ers were teeming with insect life, and one 
could only choose the best of the insects as one passed, a difficult matter 
even then, because of the abundance of some of the species — Epinephele 
lycaon, E. ianira, Erebia stygne, E. Ugea, E. melampas, Chri/sophanusvir- 
ganreae^ C. hippothoe {wovxi)^ Thynielieus lineola, Pamphila comma, Poly- 
onwtatiis eros, P. corydon, P. eseheri, P, damon, P. hylas, P. astrarcke, 
(Joenonympha var. danvimana, Argynnh niohe, A. aijlaia, A. adippe, 
Pyrameu cardui, and Vanessa to. Among the 0. virganreae, was one very 
suflused, almost uniformly dusky, whilst P. corydon of obsolete forms 
on the underside, were not uncommon. The silver- spotted form of 
Argynnh niobe, as well as var. ms, w^as not uncommon. Adscita geryon 
was the only “forester,” dnd Anthrocera achilleae, the only Anthrocerid 
considered vrorfehy of capture; several Lithosia iurideola were on the 
flowers, and Enholia bipnnctata was disturbed in great numbers. 

[To he comMed.) 


Notes on collecting in Egypt. 

By {Bev.I 0. PICKARD-CAMBEIDGE, M.A., P.E.S., (fee. 

Mr. P. P. Grraves’ paper on the above subject (in Ent. Record, June 
15th, 1905) has interested me much, as, certainly in respect to lepi- 
doptera, my experience many years ago seems to have been pretty 
much wffiat his ^vas now^ recently. Mr. Graves gives no list of the 
species, or number of species, approximately, that he met with — nor 
have I ever done so, in fact, excepting the Micros and a fe^v others, 
mine have never been properly worked out. There are rather over 
100 species in all The time when they were captured w^as from 
January 18th to April 27th, 1864, and the gi'ound wwked over was 
from Alexandria to Assouan, during the usual routine of a Nile trip in 
a Dahabeah. My principal attention was paid to Arachnida (spiders, 
&c.), but I collected all orders of Insecta — coleoptera and hymenoptera 
being, in the result, the most numerously represented. Excepting 
the iepidoptera, I retained none of the Insecta, all the best having 
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been placed in the hands of the successor to Mr. Samuel Stevens (Mr. 
Higgins) for disposal to whomsoever the specimens might be of any 
value. Among the lepidoptera worked out (shortly after my return 
to England in 1866), by Professor Zeller, were the following, which 
he described and figured as new to science : Simaetim aegijptiaca, 
Schoenobius niloticuBy Eroinene cambridgeiy Penipelia pHammenitellay 
Nephopteryx scabida, Nephoptei'yx isidis, Ephestia cahiritella. In what 
publication these new species were recorded I forget'". I was not able to 
obtain a copy of it, but the types of the species are in my possession. 
Among the Diurni were four or five species of “ tinted blues,” besides 
Lampides hoeticiis. I also bred some fine specimens otDa nau chrydppiis 
(among them one with nearly w'hite hindwings), the larvse of w^hich 
fed upon some plant (I think) of the spurge kind. If I had only been 
bent upon lepidoptera it w'ould have been dull “ entomologising ; ” 
indeed, whole days w^ould pass without the addition of a single species 
to the collection, but 164 species of spiders made up for other differ- 
ences. Looking, at long intervals, at my unworked-out Egyptian 
collection of lepidoptera, I have sometimes w^ondered what might be 
the output of those desolate regions if worked especially for that 
order, and at, perhaps, a more favourable time of the year. It W'ould 
be interesting to see a full list of Mr. Graves’ results ; meantime I 
must try and get the remainder of my own collection w^orked out. 

Linne’s genus Papilio and its subdivisions — Barbut’s types of these 
subdivisions when used in a modern generic sense. 

By J, W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

It is generally recognised that Linne included {Systema Naturae, 
etc., xth ed. and xiith ed.) the whole of the butterflies in one genus, 
the genus Papilio, and that the rest of his classificatory names have no 
nomenclatorial or classificatory value per This is, so far as we under- 
stand the matter, the position taken up by Scudder and others. That 
Linne had almost as clear a conception of the main divisions into 
which the butterflies fail as we have at the present time is evident, from 
the subdivisions that he created. This is readily seen by the Linnean 
subdivisions, which, in the xiith edition, are as follows : — 

Genus : PAPILIO, 

Equites. 

Troea, — P. E. T. priamus, hector, paris,-&c. 

Achm. — P. E. A. podalirius, machaon, <fcc. 

Heliconii. — P. H. cratiegi, apollo, mnemosyne, tfec. 

Lanai. 

Candidi. — P. D. C. rhamni, brassiciB, rapse, c&e. 

Festivi.—V. D. P. plexippus, misippus, hyperantus, 

Nymphales. 

Gemmati. — P. K. G. io, megsera, galathea, <fec. 

Phalerafi.—T, N. P. populi, antiopa, uritcss, paphia, cfec. 
PnEBEll. 

Mtirale$. — P. P. R. betulse, arion, phlffias, <fec. 

Urhieolae. — ^P. P. U. comma, malvse, tages, &e. 

In 1781, Barbut, an English author, in his advanced work {Genera 
imectorum of Llmaetis, pp. 160 et aeq,) maintained the term ‘‘ genus,” 
as used by Linne, but he applied to all Linne’s lower sections modern 
generic values as follows : — 

in the Stett. Ent, Zeitung, 1867, pp. 384 et se?.— Ed. 
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Genus: PAPILIO. 

Equites. 

Troes. 

Tros example P. E. hector, Linn., no. 2. 

Achivos. 

Achivus example P. E. A. machaon, Linn., no. 33. 

HELICO^'II. 

Heliconii, 

Heliconius example P. H. crataegi, Linn., no. 72. 

Lanai. 

CanduH. 

Danaus-Candidus example F. L. 0. rhamni, Linn., no. 106, 

Festiui. 

Danaus-Pestivus example P. D. F. hyperantus, Linn,, no. 127. 

N'SHPHALES. 

Gemmati. 

Nynaphalis*Gemmatusear«w 2 )Z^ P. N. G. io, Linn., no. 131. 

Phalerati. 

Phaleratus example P. K. P. urticse, Linn., no. 167. 

PLEBEn. 

Buralee. 

Euralis example P. P. E. betulfe, Linn., no. 220. 

Vrhicolae. 

Lrbieoia example P. P. U. eoiuma, Linn., no. 256. 

In his English parallel to this scheme he simply notes the ‘‘ Genus 
Papilio ’* as the ‘‘Genus Butterfly, ” i.e„ the “ butterfly kind ” (of 
lepidoptera), or, as we might put it in current English, “ Butterflies.” 
This was Barbut’s opinion evidently 124 years ago of what Linne 
meant by “ Genus Papilio ” ; it is mine to-day. In our modern use of 
the term genus it appears that Barbut’s application of 2"ros, Achivus, Hdi- 
conitis, Danaus-Candidus, Danaus-Festivus, Fynvphalis-Gemmatm, Phale- 
ratus, Rvralis and Urbicola, with the “example,” ?.e., “ type,” cited 
from Linne’ s work, fixes the Linnean names and their types exactly 
in the sense of modern genera. This view' is quite apart from any 
consideration of the compound form of some of the names, which 
were kept separate by Linne, and w^hich I would separate as coequal 
generically with sectional types, retaining the name last used by Barbut, 
■with the type declared, e.y., Candidiis type rimmni, F'estivus type hyper- 
a72tus, Gemwatus type io, just in fact as separated by Linne, and leaving 
Banaus and Nymphalis free for other groups of Oandidi or Festhi and 
Gewmaii respectively. 

This is not intended to open the door for another discussion on 
synonymy, for which w’e have no space, but I should be glad to have 
any thoughts on the matter, privately, from lepidopterists who have a 
knowdedge of entomological literature, as it is proposed to bring out a 
new w’ork on British butterflies, and my researches so far lead me to 
think that Scudder and the later authorities on our butterfly names, 
have either missed many important works, or have acted vex-y arbi- 
trao^ily in their selection of names. 


3g^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Hyloicxjs PiNASTRi STILL IN SuFPOLK. — I have just been partially 
successful with Hyloicus pinastri at Aldringham, near Aldeburgh, and 
have been much interested in reading your exhaustive account of this 
species in vol. iv of British Lepidoptera. I w'ent over on Whit-Monday, 
and stayed Tuesday at Aldeburgh, and did a little harmless trespassing 
on Mrs. Ogilvie’s fine plantations at Aldringham, resulting in the find- 
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ing of one worn female, one worn male, and, at 4 p.m. (June 18th), a 
small female drying its wings at the root of a pine. This bad 
apparently found emergence (through grass or gorse roots) somewhat 
difficult, and, though^ the wings were all right, the body, thorax, 
and head, were all partially denuded of scales. It seems extremely early 
for rubbed and worn specimens. Other interesting finds were what ap- 
peared to be a larva of Malacosoma castrensis, a freshly* emerged female of 
PanoUs pinipenia, and a three-quarter grovm larva of the same species, 
illustrating the vagaries of the season (as some fullfed larvae w^ere 
taken here yesterday). I should much like to try the experiment of 
introducing H. pinastri into excellent pine-wmods on the north side of 
Norwich, far finer than where the species now occurs, and where it seems 
to be quite out of place, pine-wmods by no means predominating 
there. If such an experiment were to succeed, it would still further 
support the evidence that it is not indigenous to Britain, and that 
it has either flown over and established itself, or has been 
introduced by human agency in the Aldeburgh district. A second 
visit to Aldeburgh, on June 20tb, resulted in my taking four more 
H, puiastrif wffiilst three others \vere taken by another clergy man in 
the previous week. Three were well marked, one male especially so, 
with many extra dark marks, one male hopelessly worn. I ruined 
one female in the fruitless attempt at “ sembling,” and the worn male 
would not act. I spent many hours in searching all the pines in the 
most favoured plantations, morning, afternoon, and before dusk, at 
which latter time I got the two freshly-emerged specimens, on trees 
which were barren when searched earlier in the day, but there were 
evidently very few others about, as I saw none on the wing. I, more- 
over, tried honeysuckle after dark without avail. I also failed to find 
even the empty pupa-cases at the favoured trees, though I dug most 
carefully all round the roots for about a foot. Doubtless they had 
pupated further afield, and had crawled back to the tree for the 
drying process. On this visit too, I amply confirmed the presence 
of Malacoaoma castrends at Aldeburgh. I went particularly to the 
sandhills first to find this, and it was, indeed, pleasant in the cool 
of the evening to stroll leisurely about and pick up a dozen 
the first evening. Some were feeding on the narrow-leaved plantain, 
but most w^ere lying stretched out at full length on grass-stems. The 
next day I searched again, but only found two, in the same place, 
lower on the herbage. In the evening, at 7 p.m,, I continued the 
hunt, and at length came across their, head-quarters, rk., over the 
sandy lane at Thorpe, near Aldringham, and right on the salt-marsh. 
Here they were in any quantity, some half -grown in nests, and many 
more large and full-grown, spotted about on the top of grass- and reed- 
stems all over the place, and most conspicuous even at a distance of 
twenty or thirty yards. I was very pleased with my find. — (Bev.) A, 
Miles Moss, M.A., The Upper Close, Norwich. June IBth, 1905. 

Plan op trapping Cerurii) and other larv^.— A very successful 
plan for trapping the larvae of the “ kittens,” and other species, that I 
have practised, is to pull ofi: large pieces of loose bark from old trees and 
nail them closely to those on which I knew larvae of Cerumfitrciila, etc,, 
to be feeding. I place these on the north and east sides, chiefly about 
thirty inches from the ground. In some cases, where I have also tried 
the damp side, I have found nothing but woodlice, earwigs, spiders, 
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I should add that, before applying the bark, I cleaned it carefully of all 
eggs and cocoons. I have found an old pair of dental forceps very useful, 
both for stripping the trees of the bark and for hammering it on the 
others. On one occasion, I took 56 cocoons of Centra furcula from six 
trees thus prepared, and long series of Earias chlorana and Hypsipetes 
r liber ata. I went to fetch the pupae about October or November. 
Perhaps if I had waited till spring I might have also found larvae of 
Apamea unanimh , — T. Gassal, Brook Villa, Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
June 1905. 

Calopteeyx viboo, Linn., in Lancashire.— On June 15th, while 
walking from Lakeside, Windermere, to the Ferry Hotel, I saw two 
males and one female of this beautiful insect flying about and settling 
njDon the ivy which clothed one side of a bridge carrying the road 
across a broad stream. I send this record as this county is not among 
the localities given for it in Mr. Lucas’ book, British Dragonflies , — 
OsGAE Whittaker, 89, Clarendon Eoad, Whalley Eange, Manchester, 
June 21, st, 1905. 

Erratum. — Erroneous records of Erebia scipio. — Ten years ago, 
when I was quite a beginner at European Ehopalocera, I early got a 
confusion of names (not insects) in my mind between Erebia scipio and 
K, stygnei and it is remarkable that, well as I know the species at the 
present time, I find myself even now frequen% writing the one name 
for the other. Two blundering records occur through this — one Ent, 
ix., p. 203, the other Ent, Eee., xi., p. 19S, the species being E. 
i^tygne and not E. scipio in both cases. These ought to have been 
corrected long ago, and 1 owe my humble apologies to all those that 
my stupidity has misled in the matter. The only locality where I have 
taken Erebia scipio was at Larcbe, in 1900. — J. W. Tutt. 

Spring Lepidoptera. — It was between the seasons when I arrived at 
Hyeres. The earliest spring butterflies — Thestor balhis, Callophrys ruhi, 
etc., were quite over, and their followers — Melitaea aurmia, Syrichthus 
sklae, Melanargia syllins^ had not appeared — yet, considering all things, 
and, beyond all, the unsatisfactory weather in England during Easter 
week, there was much to be thankful for, and when, on April 24th, I 
first unfurled the net, on the little road leading along to the quarries 
at Costebelle, where the roses hung in garlands along the hedges, and 
festooned every tree, in cream and white, I felt that I had escaped 
something, and that there was much to be said in favour of the sun- 
worshippers. Entomologically there was not much doing, much 
for Hyeres, although one ivould have considered it very nice, and 
nearly first-class, even in J unefor Britain. Pontia daplidicemd Anthocaris 
helia still flew, some in fine condition, although some larva 3 of the latter 
were already nearly full-fed on the Bmiitella ; Pier is rapae and P. 
brasskae were very abundant, and Leptosia sinapu fluttered along the 
wood-riding further on. Thestor ballus was in shreds, but Poly- 
omrnatns baton, P. astrarclie, P. icarits, Nomiades cyllarus, and 
melanopi< were pretty frequent, and several good ones were taken ; 
Ohnjsophanu^ phlaeas w^as none too good, whilst Callophrys riibi was 
very abundant, but quite passe. The appearance of Eachloe euphenoides 
was a great pleasure, aj though only two $ s were taken, as against 
quite a score of J s, of which most were of good size, only two being 
small and below the average. The orange-coloured eggs were exceed- 
ingly plentiful on the flowers of Biscutelia, making one surprised that 
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$ s were not more abundant. E. cardamines^ on the other hand, was 
rare, but Fararge niegaera was common and poor in condition, but 
Pyrgns mo, Sgriehthus alrens, and Acontia luctuosa were only just 
appearing. An immigrant band of Pgrcmms cardni appeared to have 
recently come OYer, mostly large pale $ s that were intent on egg« 
laying almost everywhere. The joy it was to see Gonegterg^c eleopatra 
banging up the wooded slopes again, poor as the 3 hybernators had 
now become in condition, only those who have watched this insect can 
imagine, whilst the ? s were still full of eggs, and often seen busily 
inspecting the buckthorn bushes, and, in one opening on the edge of 
the wood, there were plenty of freshly emerged ^felitaea cinxia. Cross- 
ing the ridge, and working through the woods in the direction of 
Carqueiranne village, with the Mediterranean fully in front, a good 
many insects ^vere observed, and, besides Seda fttellatanun and Heinaris 
faciformis busily at the flowers, we found , a spot where a few Thais 
medesicaste were still in fair condition, but I got no eggs, and here I 
put up a of Arctia villica. The afternoon, however, came over 
somewhat dull, and, wdth the exception of a few more E. enphenoldes 
on the way down to the road, the work came to an end. The next 
day, April 25th, I walked up the Castle Hill, and on across the laven- 
der-covered slopes to the farm in the hollow, the historical Plan du 
Pont. It was a glorious sunny day, and the common Pierids were in 
great numbers. I am afraid I did not see many species, but the net 
was busy all the day, and, down in the hollow, two lovely series were 
obtained — one a long series of fine big Brenthis euphrosyne, the under- 
sides yellow, and reminding one of daphne in the basal areas, and 
approaching it in size, the other a fine lot of Melitaea cinxia of large 
size and excellent colour. Brenthis dfa was also abundant, but getting 
worn, one bright large 2 , however, being the largest I have ever seen. 
Hybernated Gonepteryx eleopatra were very abundant, especially the 
females, one or two lovely Limemtis caviilla were the forerunners of 
those that Mr. Sheldon sa’W here in abundance a week or so later, 
whilst a couple of splendid Fararge egeria were possibly late specimens 
of the early brood. Euchloe cardamlnes, both sexes, vrere not uncom- 
mon, but mostly worn, whilst, on the grassy banks, Norn lades cyllarus, 
PolyonunatiiH icarus, Coentmympha peanphilm, Syrichthiis alveus, S, malvae 
var. melotis,' Pyrgus sao, Urbanus (Oarcharodus) alceae, Fldonia atom aria, 
Aeidalia ornata, and Acoutia luctuosa were captured in small numbers. 
Thais polijivena was quite over, a few colourless 2 s only observed, and 
the young larvae were already a good size. Further on, towards the 
farm, where fli. cinxia became very abundant, a single freshly- emerged 
Polyoniniatns corydon 2 , and one, bright Melitaea phoebe were 
captured. On the slopes behind the castle, on the way there, a few 
freshly-einerged Pontia daplidice, and one or two worn Anthocaris belia 
had been taken, whilst on the lavender flowers tw’'o brilliant green Adseitids, 
at present referred to Adscita statiees, the same insect that occurs at 
Auribeau, near Cannes, and here and there a specimen of Hernarh 
fuoiforniis buzzed busily at the same flowers. It was noticeable what a 
large percentage of 2 cinxia could be captured in the afternoon com- 
pared with ^ s, this sex being quite rare earlier in the day. Calling on Mr. 
Powell in the evening, I found he had cycled to Montrieux monastery, 
where he had taken Leptosia dupofichdismong other good insects. The next 
morning, April 26th, was equally fine, and so about 9 a.m. a . start was 
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made, by the little omnibus, for Carqueiranne. This visit was a huge 
disappointment. The early spring insects were quite gone, except for 
a few Pontia daplidice and Anthocaris helia. Every year the ground 
here avaihxble for collecting appears to be lessened, and somehow 
insects expected were unexpectedly late, and I only saw five examples 
of Melitaea aarinia^ all males. Pararge megaera was in good condi- 
tion, the $ s large, the first brood of Issoria latJionia scarce, the speci- 
mens very small, as usual, whilst I was much disappointed in finding 
?s^omiacles uielanojjs, N. cyllarus and Polyoimnatus baton going over, very 
fexv being really in fine condition. Occasional specimens of Pyrgus 
sao, Nisoniatles tages, and Urbaniis alceae were taken, and Leptosia 
sinapk and Euchloe cardanmies were frequent ; a fine lot of Encliloe 
eirphenoidesy mostly A S 5 and four of them very small, were taken, 
whilst Melitaea dnxia "was here also the most abundant species. A 
few Acontia luetuosa aboiit completed the bag. We saw^ Papilio 
podaliriiis and P. machaon, and captured several, but only one of each 
worth a pin, whilst only one worn Thais medesicaste was observed. 
About 1,30 p.m. the w^eather clouded over, so, after collecting a few 
larvsB of A. belia, from which to breed the early summer brood, 
ansonia^ we returned to the hotel to get on with the setting. Although 
August 27 th, xvas another pretty fine day, the difference between this 
and the 25 th at the Plan du Pont w-as remarkable, fewer examples of 
almost everything being on the wing ; perhaps the wind affected the 
insects, at any rate I got no species except U, altkaeae that I had not 
already taken, and many that I had seen on. the first visit I did not get 
at all. I was particularly disappointed in not getting any Syrichthus 
sidae and 5. var. melotis, A glorious morning on the 28th led me again 
to go to the Pont du Plan for Syrichthus sidae, but to no purpose. 
The previous day had shown a marked falling off in the captures, 
and, as I have said, I was very disappointed in getting no more S. 
walvae, the southern type of which, occurring here, appears to be the 
form melotis of DuponcheL On the Castle Hill to-day, however, 
a great change was observable. Not only was Melitaea cinxia in very 
great abundance, but Acontia luetuosa had come out wuth a burst, and 
was in the loveliest possible condition. Some fresh Papilio niachaon, 
too, were about, and Pyrgus sao was flying freely. I was surprised, 
considering the poor condition of the few odd specimens of Thais 
polyxena I had hitherto seen, to get a magnificent $ of this species on the 
HiU. Hemarisfuciforum and H. tityus weve both on the wing, the former 
getting into poor condition, whilst Coenonyuipha pawphiliis w^as also 
abundant, but the great change was in the Micro-lepidoptera — but to 
name them off-hand is risky — Aciptilia tetrad a ctyla. several freshly 
emerged, only one seen the previous day; a specimen of Oxyptilus 
distans, I searched for more but evidently it was only just appearing; 
also only a single specimen of a species of Coleophora ; (Jatoptria, 
a species near eana, but much brighter, and a Phoxopteryx, rather like, 
but larger and darker than, siculana, and two or three other species 
of Tortricids, whilst among the Geometrids, Acidalia oimata, Aspilates, 
eitraria, Acidalia ruhricata, Acidalia marginepiinctata, Zonosoma 
pitpillaria, and several Adscita statices, Down in the hollow, Syrichthus 
alveus was frequent, and another very fine specimen of Prhamts althaeae 
was taken ; Chrysopha nusphlaeas,m good condition, all those taken on the 
preceding day were worn, but very few of the Brenthis euphrosyne, B, dia, 
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and Euc/tloe cardamlnea were worth pinning. Tiny Imma latlionia 
were occasionally noticed, and Goneptenjjc deopatra were still abundant, 
in both sexes, the hybernated $ s still in very fair condition, and more 
w^ere seen feeding than egglaying, the bodies quite plump, ^^•hiist, at 
the same time, larvse were getting of fair size. There is no doubt that 
hybernated G, deopatra are on the wing and egglaying quite up to the 
time that the earliest emergences of the year take place in June. 
Limenith Camilla were in lovely condition, all males, however, yet, 
and these were very wary and chose the bushes by the side of a ditch, 
where they were most difficult to reach, and, as a result, I did not 
capture a third that I saw. Leptoda dnapU, Paranje mepaera, and Fob/ohi- 
matu& icarufi^^vreve frequent enough, and single specimens of Pararge 
egeria, Polyommatii^ astrarche, and a fine $ Cyaniria. argiolna also 
taken, the first of the latter species that had not been w’orn to shreds, 
wffiilst Papilio podalirius, P. inachaon, frequently, and Kuvanem antioap, 
occasionally, sailed past, as also did C alias edma, but the spring brood 
of this species was distinctly over. The next morning was dull, and 
a w’-alk to Garqueiranne produced nothing better than a few Euchloe eiiphe- 
7ioides, Mecyna polygonalis^ Stdymoiwta orohana^ and Acontia alhicoLlh, 
Herhula cei^pitalis appeared to be abundant. A search for Anthocans 
helia larvae was successful, but rain threatened and we unfortunately 
returned to Hyeres, for the late afternoon turned out bright enough. 
The next day, April 30th, was also spoiled by -want of sunshine. 
On this occasion Mr. Powell took us to a very good-looking locality, 
near La Valette, and whilst the sun lasted EiicJdoe mphenoides, Pontia 
daplidice, Polyommatus baton, Nowiades eyllarm, and Melitaea cinaia 
were to be taken, the first -named somewhat freely, but long before 
noon, and when we had worked round and up to that ground that Mr. 
Powell wished to reach, the sky was quite clouded over. A short 
gleam of sunshine later started Melanargia syllins, of which Mr. 
Powell captured three, showing that w^e might have expected to do 
well had it remained bright. A single J Melitaea didyma, and one 
Pararge egeria were the only other butterflies worth noting. Close 
work among the herbage for a short time produced Bhodaria sangm- 
tmlis, many much worn, Herhula cespitalis, Phycis sp. ? Sti(f7uo}iota. 
orobana, and AciptiUa tetradactyla. On the way to the town, in the 
morning, we had seen the lively Tortrix pronubana flying freely by 
tue hedgeside. May 1st was to be our last day at Hyeres, but my 
daughter was ill, and we only reached the heights behind the castle, 
where we hoped to get Melanargia ^ylUu&, but it did not appear. 
Acontia luctuosa and Melitaea cinxia were, if possible, still more abmi- 
dant, as were also Bhodaria sangumalis, Pyrausta pujiicealis, Herhula 
cespitalis, &c., but I was much astonished to find both Pontia daplidice 
and Anthocaris belia flying very freely, two species that I had not 
noticed before in abundance in this spot. They were now both in 
fine condition, quite fresh, but appeared to be of the spring and not 
the summer form. The next morning we left for Draguignan. — J. W. 
Tutt, 119, Westeomhe Hill, S.E. 


<irOLEOPTEBA. 

Calosoma syoophanta in Guernsey, — I have just had a fine 
specimen of the rare and handsome Calosoma sycophanta brought to 
me. This makes the third specimen I have seen captured in Guernsey, 
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daring nearly forty years’ collecting. — W. A. Luff, La Ghaumiere> 
Brock Road, Guernsey. June 1905. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Protective resemblance of pupa of Pibeis brassig.® to lichen. 
— Near the coast of North Devonshire, at the end of April last, I came 
across a pupa of Pieria hramcae attached to the trunk of a tree that 
was much covered with rough lichen. The resemblance of the pupa 
to the lichen was marvellous — protective resemblance could not have 
been carried further. The jagged contours of the pupa had much to 
do wdth this, as well as the coloration and markings. I may add that 
an entomological friend was with me at the time, and, though I took 
him up to the tree and told him to look there for a pupa of P. by'assieae, 
he failed to detect it. Yet I watched his eye pass over the creature 
more than once. — Selwyn Image, M.A., 20, Pitzroy Street, W. July 
3?t/, 1905. 


<^:URRENT NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society of London, held on 
June 7th, 1905, Dr. Karl Jordan communicated an important note upon 
the Variability of the Genitalia in Lepidoptera.” He observed that, 
for a long time, it was the opinion of systematists that the organs of 
copulation in insects were practically constant within a species, and 
that, therefore, a form of insect which was found to be different in 
these organs was considered to be a distinct species. He demonstrated 
about ten years ago in the lepidoptera, and has done so on several 
occasions since, that there is a certain amount of individual variability 
in the organs of copulation, and that this variability is independent of 
the variability in other organs, for instance, in the wings. Individuals 
which are aberrant in patters may be normal in the copulatory organs, 
and specimens with marked deviation from the typical in these 
organs have normal wing-patterns. Dimorphism in the wings, so 
strongly marked in many lepidoptera, is not accompanied by 
differences in the organs of copulation. On the other hand he has 
found that there is often a more or less marked geographical vari- 
ability in the organs of copulation accompanying variability in the 
wings, a geographical variety of a butterfly or moth being, in most 
cases, characterised by some distinction in the wing and the organs of 
copulation. The bearing, on the evolution of species, of this contrast 
of geographical and non-geographical variation is obvious. It 
appeared to him easy to understand why the specimens of the same 
locality, which copulate together, are on the whole the same in the 
organs of copulation, but it is more difficult in the case of seasonal 
varieties. If the causes of seasonal variation have anything to do 
wdth the origin of new species, one should expect that seasonal forms, 
which are often so very different from one another in the wings, would 
also be different in the organs of copulation. He has examined many 
seasonally dimorphic species without result. Lately, however, he had 
come across a solitary instance of seasonal variability in the organs of 
copulation. The spring form of Papilio mthus is slightly but 
distinctly and almost constantly different from the supamer form in 
the * harpe ’ of the clasper, the dentate portion of the * harpe ’ being 
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proportionately longer in the summer form than in the specimens of 
the spring brood. This case of variability, he observes, is of 
importance for the systematist as well as the evolutionist. It disposes 
of the opinion still held by many systematists that a form with some 
distinction in the organs of copulation is a species, and it demonstrates 
at the same time that a species can be split up by natural causes into 
forms W'hich differ morphologically like species, in organs of such 
importance for the preservation of the species as are the organs of 
copulation. This view is important, but facts are ’wanting to 
demonstrate the point satisfactorily. Edwards has suggested {Trans, 
Zool, Soc. London^ xiv., p. 160, pi. xxiii., figs. 27-27a) malvoides, 
as a species distinct from Syrichthus rnalvae on this ground, and it 
would be interesting to know ho’w many specimens examined 
exhibited these genitalic characters, ho’w far -when put together, they 
agreed wdth and differed from ordinary S, rnalvae from the same districts 
in general form, ’wing- markings, and other characters. Then there is 
the work done by Grote and Smith. We have a reference to this in 
British Noctuae and their Varieties^ iv., pp. xvi-xvii, re Grraphiphora 
augur and G. haruspica, and Grote’s detailed discussion of the subject 
relating to Noctuids, Hesperiids, &c., in the same work, pp. xvii- 
xviii. It is, indeed, quite time that a summary of work done in this 
direction was published. There are many interesting facts in Giard’s 
“ La Pcecilogonie ” {Bull, Sdmitif, de France et Belgique^ xxxix., pp. 
163 et seq,) that we received from the author only today (July 4th), 
bearing on the same and similar points. 

A meeting of the Entomological Club was held on June 27th, at 
Stanhope,” The Crescent, Croydon, when Mr. T. W. Hall ’was the 
host, A large number of members and friends were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall, and, after tea had been served, the beautiful evening 
was spent on the la’wn in informal discussion of matters entomological 
and otherwise. An excellent supper was served at 8.30 p.m., when 
the following among others sat down — Messrs. E. Adkin, A. J. Chi tty, 
J. E. Collin, W. Distant, H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, S. Edwards, A, 
Harrison, W. J. Kaye, H. Main, A. Sich, E. Smith, R. South, E, 
Step, H. J. Turner, J. W. Tutt, G. H. Yerrall. Some time was then 
spent very pleasantly gossiping, until the southeast contingent had to 
leave about 10.30 p.m. for London Bridge, the west-end party staying 
some time longer before they started on their return journey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall are to be congratulated on providing such a pleasant 
•evening for their entomological friends. 

There was a large and brilliant assemblage in the Sheldonian 
theatre, at Oxford, on Thursday morning, June 29th, and among 
the many present the Entomological Society of London was well 
represented to witness the ceremony, and to applaud Engineer 
Commander J. J. Walker, R.N., one of the secretaries, upom whom 
the Convocation was to confer the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, in recognition of his services to entomological science. The 
gallant Commander was introduced in a brief Latin speech commem- 
orating his achievements in naval science, and in the peaceful 
fields of entomology, especial stress being laid upon the work done by 
him in the order of, coleoptera. Among those who had, come to 
•congratulate the recipient of an honour, which should be especially 
gratifying to all lovers of entomology, we noticed Professor E. B. 
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Poulton, F.R S., Fellow of Jesus College, in the scarlet robes of a 
doctoi of science, Dr. F. A. Dixey, Bursar of Wadham College, in the 
red robes of a doctor of medicine; and among the M.A’s. Mr. H. 
Rowland-BroAvn of University College. Mr. G. C. Champion, F.Z.S., 
had also come down from London to represent, with his colleagues, 
the Entomological Society, which has found so many valuable 
and energetic Fellows among the graduate and undergraduate members 
of the University of Oxford. 

The British Association, about a thousand strong, sails for the 
Cape this day (July 20th). Among the Associates who are to enjoy 
the hospitality of the South African Colonies, we notice the names of 
Professor Poulton, F.R.S., F.E.S., who will deliver an address in 
Cape Town, and Dr, Longstaff, M.D., F.E.S., who is an active 
observer and collector all over the world. 

Mr. Roger Verity observes, in a circular that we have just received, 
that the increasing difficulty of procuring the rare and costly works 
and the innumerable publications in which the literature relating to 
the Palsearctic butterflies has been dealt with, has led him to contem- 
plate publishing another work on the species which shall unite all the 
information obtainable on the species. If he is really about to give 
us ail the life-history details relating to the Palaearctic butterflies that 
lie buried on the Stett. Ent. Zeitimg, the BerL Ent. Zeitschrift, the Wien, 
zool.-hot. Gesellschaft, the French Annales^ the Belgian Annalea, &c,, 
to say nothing of the Dutch, Russian, Italian, Scandinavian, and other 
German magazines, scientific lepidopterists will be greatly indebted to 
him. Rtihl, in his Pal. Gross- SchmetterUnge, &c., has already done 
much to help in this direction, and his exceedingly accurate and care- 
ful diagnoses of the imagines and their local races, leave little to be 
desired in this direction, and should have eliminated largely what 
Mr. Verity considers the defective knowledge that has led to so many 
errors in the creation of varieties and aberrations with which, among 
the butterflies at any rate, it has not yet been our misfortune to meet. 
What we want is another book dealing with the life -histories of the 
species, especially their eggs and pupae. We have enough and to spare 
of picture-books with superficial letterpress relating to the imagines 
(as a rule, far behind what Borkhausen and Ochsenheimer wrote more 
than a century ago), which retard entomological science, and serve no 
biological or scientific purpose whatever. We shall await Mr. Verity’s 
proposed work with interest, and shall be pleased to notice it again 
when we see its scope. If Mr. Verity, too, has a first-hand field 
acquaintance with the eastern Palsearctic species, it will also be of 
great advantage, as it is here that our British knowledge fails most 
completely. Of the western, central, and south European butterflies 
we have a very fair grip. 

The Duke of Bedford (Chairman), Mr. F. Crisp (Treasurer), and 
Mr. B. D. Jackson (Secretary), in the name of a strong committee,, 
appeal to all naturalists for subscriptions to the “ Howes’ Memorial 
Fund,” Few scientific men have endeared themselves more to their 
fellow- workers than the late Professor of Zoology at the Royal College 
of Science, and already a hearty response has been made. Particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. F. Crisp, 17, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.O, 
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Geometra papilionaria, Urine {ivith jjlate). 

By the Bev. C, R. N. BURROWS. 

(Concluded from p. 205.) 

In dealing with the infant larvsB of Phorodesma smaragdaria 
and Comdhaena piistidata, I believe I was treading upon fresh ground. 
With G, papilionaria, I find this is not so. So long ago as 1888, 
Professor Poulton in Trans, Ent, Soc, London for that year, pp. 592 
et seq., published a paper on “ The Protective resemblances of the larva 
of Geometra papilionariaf' and, later, at a meeting of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London, on February 2nd, 1893, he again called attention 
to the young larva of this species, and, I believe, exhibited drawings of 
the peculiar hairs with which it is adorned. This was, I believe, in 
connection with forked hairs in lepidoptera generally, and had no 
connection whatever with my particular investigations, i.e,, the habit 
of clothing in certain lepidopterous larvaa. 

We seem now to have left the particular group, which we have so 
far been studying, for, as we shall see, the larva of G. papilionaria 
does not really clothe itself. We may, perhaps, pardonably, regard 
the former species as low dowm in the scale of civilization, yet, as 
having learned the desirability of clothing their nakedness, as we hear 
some human savages do when they meet with civilized people. Then, 
O, papilionaria is lower still. It represents, perhaps, the savage, who 
dons an umbrella, silk hat, or a paper collar, on state occasions, 
tentatively, questioningly, assertively, but well pleased soon to return 
to the freedom of his original nakedness. I am prepared for some of 
my hearers to object to this suggestion in the matter of develop- 
ment, but it is the best theory I can evolve. I suggest it only as a 
theory. Whether the clothed larvae or the naked ones represent the 
more primitive form, I leave to the more advanced of my fellow 
lepidopterists. I present to you my drawings of the early stages of 
G, papilionaria^ and I have provided a few prints also of my former 
drawings, that you may have an opportunity of comparing the three 
insects. 

When first I saw this larva, I was charmed, so beautiful do the 
glittering hairs appear, when strongly illuminated under the microscope, 
but, on further examination, I was greatly disappointed, for this 
revealed the truth, that we have here to deal with a creature separated 
from those previously examined, by the absence of special organs, such 
as we observed in them. Here are no limbs — no pegs — (My former 
simile fails me now). Perhaps the special organs are not, after all, 
meant to secure the clothing. Perhaps the clothing may serve for 
the protection of these special organs. But if so, what is their use? 
However, here is the fact. The larv^ with special organs, clothe 
themselves, and those without special organs, do not, and that is quite 
as far as I can go at present. 

If I continue to examine this group, I hope that I may not only 
interest myself, but may help towards a more correct and rational 
arrangement, by showing a closer relationship between species now thrust 
apart on account of their imaginal differences, or may be, a greater 
divergence between those placed together on account of their resem- 
blances. It is sufficient to state that a very curspry examination of the 
freshly-emerged larva of $tiigata {tkymiana) removed from Geo- 

September 15th, 1905. 
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metra papiliomria by 6 pages, 8 genera, and 52 species in Standinger^s 
Catalog^ shows a form in some points almost identical with the 
exception of size,'*' and it is further remarkable, that, in the drawers 
of the general collection at South Kensington, there is an insect placed 
next to G. fapilionarm^ the pramia of Butler, which presents the 
angulated wings, and more or less the general appearance of a gigantic 
E. strigata. At the same time, one recalls that Stainton, following 
Guenee, places G. pajnlionaria with P. miaragiaria and H. strigata 
at the very end of the family. Meyrick limits the genus Geomstra 
to papilio7iana, groups together pustulata, smamgdana, mmaiia and 
lactearia, and places Nemmia vmdata with Eemithea strigata^ at the 
head of the family ; a reversal of arrangement, to which we are slowly, 
and sometimes very unwillingly, becoming accustomed. 

Mr. South, in the “ Entomologist List,” following Lederer, places 
together smaragdaria and pmtulata in his genus Phorodesma, quite 
correctly from all points of view ; and vernaria with papilionaria in 
the genus Geoinetra, while H. stngata is again sent down to the very 
end of the family. This only shows how Doctors differ, and I shall 
be content if my researches provide something definite to work upon 
besides the mere dead dry bodies of ancient specimens. 

You will, I fear, begin to think that I am again digressing. I 
am I The fact is that Mr. Bacot has quite taken the wind out of my 
sails, in his report upon the early stages of G. papilionaria, and after 
reading his notes over, I find that there is really very little left for me to 
say on the subject before us. I have to thank Messrs. Edelsten, Shaw, 
Kewman and Christy, for their kindness in responding to my request 
for eggs of the insect for the present investigation. I was not myself 
very successful in rearing the larvae, as I have been bereft of birch, 
and had to feed the larv® on hazel instead. Moreover, wishing to 
observe them closely, I kept them in a bell- jar in my warm study, 
where they nearly boiled, and needless to say, did not thrive. Had 
I not sent some out to nurse, I should have failed altogether in rearing 
any beyond the second skin. 

I will now proceed to read Mr. Bacot’s report upon the early 
stages : — * 

Ovum (Plate viii., fig, la). — Length just over 1-lmm., width between 
•7nim. and *8mm., thickness slightly over -Smm. The outline viewed 
from above, is a round-ended ovM, slightly flattened at one, the broader, 
end. If viewed edgeways it is a narrow flat-sided ovoid, slightly 
flattened at the broader (micropylar ?) end. There is a depression on 
either side. The egg is strong and heavy-looking, its appearance 
suggesting that the walls are thick. The surface is sculptured with 
strongly marked cells, the dividing walls of which are both high and 
thick, adding considerably to the appearance of strength (Plate viii., 
fig. Ih), At the blunter end, there is a small shallow circular pit, with 
straight rays or ribs, radiating from its centre (this I take to be the 
mieropyle), best seen in ova which have turned to the livid hue preceding 
emergence. The ova forwarded to me by Mr. Burrows, are laid singly 
or, in one or two instances, two eggs are laid close together on leno. Their 


♦ Since reading this paper, I have made a more careful examination of this 
larva, and find that I must modify this opinion somewhat. The resemblance is 
almost as close to C. pmtulata as to Q, papiliomria. 
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colour varies from a bright yellow, through pale pink, and then purple, 
to a dark livid hue. In one or two instances, the young larv^ can be 
seen through the semitransparent egg-shell. The larva eats a small 
hole at the micropylar end, but does not, in my experience, eat the 
shell after emergence. 

Laeva. — First instar (Plate viii., fig. ii) : Bather short and thick, of 
even thickness, head not appreciably wider than the thoracic segments. 
The skin of the larva is much wrinkled transversely, it is dark- coloured, 
and shows no stripes or other distinctive markings. The primary 
hairs (setas) are very specialised, and widely forked. The larval 
movements are slow and sluggish. Head rounded, pale brown 
mottled with darker, in some cases nearly black, surface dead, and 
with short, stout glandular hairs of a whitish colour. Body brown in 
colour, skin much wrinkled, and with a noticeable coat of coarse 
spicules. It is of even thickness, with only a short taper forwards 
on thoracic segments to head. The 1st to 5th abdominal segments 
are slightly lengthened, the others are of about even length. The 
incisions are well marked. There are four subdivisions to the 
abdominal segments, the first and last of which are longer than the 
central ones. The body is not cylindrical, a marked lateral fiange 
being present. The anal clasiaers are widely spread. The hairs on the 
head, scutellum, and anal plates, are more or less simple and tapering, 
either blunt-ended or only slightly knobbed, but, on the abdominal seg- 
ments, the primary seta i, ii, iii, iv and v (except iv on the 6th abdominal 
which bears a simple tapering, but rather long, hair, Plate viii., fig. 2e) 
are forked (Plate viii., fig. 2c). This is especially marked on the dorsal 
area, the forks on these hairs being quite as long as the hair is high, 
the stem being very short. The forks point anteriorly and posteriorly 
respectively. On the abdominal segments, i and ii are placed 
trapezoidally, iii is very far forward, iv and v are on the lateral fl.ange 
Plate viii., fig. 2/) . The marginal tubercles do not bear forked hairs, but 
tapering glandular ones, wdth open or trumpet tops. On the meso- 
and metabhoracic segments the hairs are set in transverse line 
dorsally, and all the hairs (Plate viii., fig. 2t/), are of similar character to 
those on the marginals of abdominals egments. I notice, in two larvae 
which I have under observation, that a number of silk threads are spun 
from hair to hair, after the manner of stretching cotton on small pegs, 
stuck into a flower-bed to protect seeds from birds, and that some of 
tho middle segments have on their lower lateral or ventral surface, 
small fragments of frass (?) or other dirt attached to the silk. 
Whether this is done purposely or accidentally, I cannot say, but the 
stretching of the silk hairs must have been purposeful at one time or 
another. At the moult, one larva had a large amount of dirt and 
small fragments of sawdust attached, and, as it was then high up on 
the foodplant, it must have either fallen or wandered previously to 
taking up its position for the moult, as the sawdust was on the 
bottom of the glass jar in which the larvae were kept. This same 
habit or accident was not observed in all the larvae, or, at least, not to 
the same extent, but it must be of common occurrence as I noticed the 
same fact when rearing the species in 1398, Before the moult, the 
larvae are marked with an obscure pattern, consisting of whitish streaks. 
Second imtar (Plate viii., fig. iv) : The larva now tapers somewhat 
from the 8th abdominal segment, or thereabouts, to the head. The anal 
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claspers are spread very widely, and are fringed with small processes, as 
in the adult larvae of Amplddasys strataria, etc. It is now somewhat 
longer and less stumpy in appearance, but the thoracic segments are 
compressed when at rest, making it appear much shorter. In this 
skin, the larva loses its large T -shaped hairs, and gains an exceedingly 
rough shagreened coat, caused by the great development of some of 
the spicules observed in the 1st skin (Plate viii., fig. 4/^;). The primary 
hairs are not, however, so completely merged in this secondary 
development as is the case with Sphingid, and in some butterfly, 
larvae ; they still persist, and have well marked tubercular bases, and 
the hairs themselves, although short, and not forked, are stout and 
glandular in appearance, with enlarged tops {trumpet- topped). The 
larva now bears raised processes on the dorsum of the mesothorax and 
on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 8th abdominal segments (Plate viii., fig. 4j), The 
process on the 4th is very small, and that on the 8th is not so large 
as on the other segments. These processes are situated on the anterior 
edge of the segments. The prothorax also bears four small processes 
at the corners of the scutellum. The division of the segments is clear 
and sharp as regards abdominals 1 to 6, but is less distinct in the 
thoracic and remaining abdominals, except when the insect is crawling. 
The spiracles are large, and show up plainly, partly because the 
shagreening is faint or absent in their vicinity. The eflect of 
shagreening is caused by the development of the spicules. These now 
form small, short, stout, blunt-ended processes, pure white in colour, of 
various sizes and lengths, from little more than buttons to club-shaped 
processes, or even T-shaped ones in a few instances. They are 
disposed more or less in longitudinal lines or stripes (Plate viii., fig. 4/^:). 
The head is now of a somewhat squared or trapezoidal shape, slightly 
notched at the crown, and of a pale brown colour. The surface is very 
rough and granular, speckled like the body, wdth small white processes, 
which are, however, smaller than those on the body, and less raised 
above the surface. The skin -surface, between the shagreening, is 
smooth and shiny. In colour, the larva is now partly red-brown, 
and partly green ; the head, thorax and hinder abdominals being of the 
former, and the middle abdominals of the latter, hue. 

In resting, it adopts the well-known attitude, the prothorax bent 
sharply over, almost at right angles, so that it forms the anterior end 
of the Im’va, while the head is ventral between the 1st pair of legs, the 
2nd and Srd pair of legs being thrust forward against the first. The 
2nd and Srd thoracic segments are contracted, considerably shortening 
the larva, and giving it a knobbed appearance. It has very possibly 
aheady been noted that, towards autumn, the birch twigs are closely 
speckled with small white granules of resin or sugar or something else, 
and are either of a green or pink coloration. The protective resemblance 
of the larva to its resting-place is, therefore, wonderfully perfect. 

The position of the tubercles in this stage is as follows : Tubercle iii 
is still far forward, well above the spiracles, on most of the abdominal 
segments, iv and v are well below, and well separated, v pre- and iv 
post-spiracular, the latter at a slightly higher level. I do not notice 
any raising of the spiracles as in P. maragdaria or C. pustulata. 
They are fairly high up on the larva, but form a tolerably even line. 
Neither is the position of iii, iv, or v altered. Moulting larvje in this 
skin have numerous silk threads spun across the dorsal processes, and 
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in among the primary hairs or enlarged spicules, forming a rough 
network, to which a few odds and ends become attached. These 
fragments are of a small size, and a lens is necessary to see them 
properly, and it is quite possible that their attachment is purely 
accidental. The silk net is, however, I take it, clear evidence of the 
ancestral habit of making a coat. 

Pupa. — Two specimens, both females, were received from Mr. F. 
A. Edelsten, and preserved in weak formalin solution, shortly before 
they were due to emerge. One of them has lengthened since its 
immersion in the way characteristic of pupae just before emergence, 
the other has retained its normal shape, but the colours of both have 
become dull and somew^hat yellowish, the green and the pinkish bloom 
having departed, and left only yellow and dull red or brown. The 
description of the specimen w4ich has retained its normal shape is as 
follows : Length, 19mm. ; from head to end of wing-cases, llmm. ; 
greatest diameter at 4th abdominal segment, across wing-cases, 6'5mm. 
The shape is cylindrical, but for the projection of the wing-eases 
ventro-laterally. From the 4th abdominal segment to the anal extremity 
the taper is gradual. A strong conical projection beyond the anus 
carries the armature of eight tall, slender hooks. This projection is 
flattened dorsally, and slightly scooped out vertically where it is strongly 
and evenly striated or grooved from its junction with the anus in a 
series of upward, and to a less extent outward, curving lines. The anus 
itself is a very marked feature in this particular specimen, the surface 
being much wrinkled and corrugated, its colour being very much 
darker than the general surface. Of the eight hooks above referred to 
as forming the armature, the two central ones situated at the apex, 
cross one another, and then open outwards laterally in a wide curve, 
very much after the manner of a gorge book for jack-fisbing. Of the 
three on either side of this central pair, two are fairly close to the 
apex and the remaining one is situated somewhat lower dowm in a 
more ventral position, and these hooks are much more compact, having 
a close spiral curl, not unlike that of a bishop’s crozier, those of the 
upper two curling outwardly in a lateral direction, while the lower 
one is curved inwardly towards the central pair. The sexual organs 
are very distinct and clearly marked. Anteriorly, the pupa is bluntly 
rounded, the head projecting slightly. In general colour it is pale 
yellow, the outlines of the wings and segmental incisions being all 
very clearly marked in brown or reddish-brown. The surface, though 
dead, is smooth as a whole, but the wing-, leg-, and antenna- 
cases, etc., are rather more rugose, the thoracic, and especially 
the prothoracic, segments being strongly so, and there is also 
considerable shading of dark brown on the thorax, as at the anus. 
The spiracles are slit-like, raised and very distinct, but not 
distinctively coloured. With a hand lens, the tubercles are also very 
conspicuous, being darkly coloured, and bearing short curved setae, 
there are four of these in close proximity to the spiracles on the 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th abdominal segments, and two more on the anterior 
dorsal area of these segments. It seems probable that the upper 
of the two above the spiracle is the outermost of the trapezoidals. 
On the 2nd and 8rd abdominals only the two above the spiracle, 
and one on the dorsal area, are present, while on the metathorax, one 
above the base of the wing, and one on the dorsal area only are 
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Yisible. This arrangement also holds good for the mesothorax. The 
short pro thorax has one situated at either lateral extremity. On the 
head-piece, between the bases of the antennsB, are two more, and two 
are situated on the labnmi between the eyes. These last are large 
and prominent, the dark colour of the imaginal eyes showing through. 
Two small raised and roughly triangular pieces on either side of the 
labrum are possibly the paraclypeal tubercles of Packard. The 
maxillse are very broad at the base, and fill up the entire central line, 
extending not quite to the end of the wingcases, the tips of the 
Brd pair of legs rising from beneath them, and extending to the tips 
of the wings. The 1st and 2nd leg-covers, fill the space between the 
maxillas and antennae, the first stopping just short of the tips of the 
maxillae, while the 2nd with the antennse (which show clearly the 
cross striations) reach almost to the tip of the wings. A slip of the 
bindwings can be traced as far as the level of the spiracle on the 4th 
abdominal segment ; this is very narrow at first, but rather unusually 
it broadens out slightly on the 4th abdominal segment. 

Plate viii., fig. iii represents a larva preserved by Mr. Bacot just 
before the first moult, intended to show the particles entangled in the 
silken net, which have, however, unfortunately been lost in mounting 
the specimen. It will be noticed that the forked hairs now appear 
much smaller in proportion to the body of the larva (Plate viii., 
fig. iih/), and that some are broken, some altogether missing. 

It appears to be evident that these larvas lose their early character 
at the first moult. But the curious spicules, or whatever they may be, 
are still a very noticeable feature, increasing, as they do, in number 
and in size, with the growih of the larva, and, as Mr. Bacot notes, they, 
like the more mature special organ of Phorodema smaragdaria and 
Coniihaena pustulata, still have a share in securing the silken threads, 
’svith which the larva more or less protects itself. I have made a sketch 
of the more pronounced of these spicules (?) upon the anal flap of the 
larva in the 2nd skin (Plate viii., fig. ivk) to show how they project 
from, but are nevertheless embedded in, the skin. 

In the adult larva, these processes are still very numerous, more or 
less covering the whole body, and appear to be, in some cases at least, 
tipped with fine hairs. I have been compelled to omit these, and also 
the lateral flange, from my drawings, for the sake of clearness. 

Mr. Bacot does not remark about the curious way in which the 
first pair of legs in the larva its second stadium appear to he drawn up 
into these segments, or even perhaps aborted (Plate viii., fig. ivw?). 

I think that the markings upon the ova of Geometra -papilionaria 
are much finer than those of Phorodesma smaragdaria or Comihamia 
pnstidata. 

In attempting the tabulation of the forms of G. papilionana in 
the possession of collectors I have not met with much success. It 
is so difficult to know- whether they come up to one’s own ideal, without 
seeing and comparing the specimens. I have succeeded, however, in 
procuring details of 574 specimens, which may be arranged thus : — 


1. 

Linne’s type . . 

531 

5. ab. cuneata 

12 

2. 

ab. prasinaria) Hufn, , . 

11 

6. ab. subdbsoleta . . 

.. 12 

3. 

ab. herbacearia. Men. . . 

2 

7. ab. ddeta 

3 

4. 

ab. suhcaerulescms 

8 


674 


Mr. H. B. Winser was good enough to send me batch of ichneumon 
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cocoons, which had come from a larva of G, impilionaria. These I 
submitted to Mr. E. Fitch, who identified them as Apanteles rujipes^ 
Haliday. He refers me to Trans, Entom. Soe, Lond., 1885, p. 175, 
which reads thus : ‘‘ Bred in England commonly from G, pajnlionaria 
by Curtis. Four broods by Bignell in July, and another brood ;^by 
Eaynor.” — A. Marshall. 

I have to thank most sincerely Mr. Front and Mr. Bacot for their 
painstaking investigations, and all those friends who by the supply or 
loan of material, have aided me in the preparation of these notes. 

Explanation op Plate VIII. 

I. a. The egg. 

h. ,, portion more highly magnified. 

II. The larva, freshly emerged. 

c. ,, the forked hairs. 

d. ,, the trumpet-hairs on thoracic segments. 

e. „ long tactile (?) hair on 6th segment. 

f. ,, the first abdominal segment. 

III. The larva, still in first skin, but ready to moult. 

g. „ the forked hairs. 

h. ,, the tactile (?) hair on 6th segment. 

i. ,, the first abdominal segment. 

IV. The larva, second skin. 

j. ,, dorsal projection on first thoracic segment. 

,, spicules (?) on anal flap. 

1. ,, the tactile (?) hair on 6th segment. 

•m, , , the first pair of legs. 

n. , , hairs of strange forms from different parts. 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BXJER, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p. 208.) 

Genus V: Celes, Sauss. 

Only one species. 

1, Celes variabilis, Pall. 

Extremely variable in colour and size ; the male is nearly always 
quite black, and the female dark, with black spots and a whitish cross 
on the pronotum ; sometimes it is dirty yellowish ; the wings may be 
red, pale blue, or white, with a black straight band on the anterior 
margin and the tip of the wing blackish, Length of body, 18mm.- 
25mm. ^ , 22mm.-84mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 4mm.-6mm. ^ , 5mm.- 
7mm. $; of elytra, 14mm. -19mm. , 19mm. -25mm. 

A rare, but widely distributed species. In France it has been taken 
near Montpellier and at Loizac near Millau. It is recorded from 
Portugal by Charpentier, but Bolivar doubts the authenticity, as it is 
otherwise unknown in the Peninsula. It occurs near Vienna at 
Modling, Felixdorf, and Oberweiden, the latter being the only recorded 
European locality for the blue form. 

Genus VI: (Edipoda, Latreille. 

This genus contains the grasshoppers with beautifully coloured 
hindwings, varied with an arched black fascia. 

Table of Species. 

1. Black band of wing giving out a radial branch in 

front of the dividing vein, reaching towards the 

base of the wing. 
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2. Black band of wing broad, reaching tlie border 
of the wing itself. 

3. The black band continued along a great part 
of hinder margin, where it reaches the 2nd 
or 3rd sinus, advancing along the border as 
much as the radial band advanced towards 
the base of the wing, so that a line joining 
the ends of the two bands would be parallel 
with the body when the wings are expanded. 

4. Wings crimson, with black band very com- 
plete 1. MINIATA, Pali. 

4.4. Wings blue, the black band less prolonged 2. c^eulescbns, L. 

3.3. Black band but little prolonged along hinder 
border, not reaching 3rd or 4th sinus, 
hardly passing the 3rd vein of the radial 
field ; radial band very long ; wings azure 

or bright rose 3. chaepbntiebi, Fieb. 

2.2. Band narrow, prolonged along hinder border 
but without touching it ; wings pale rose- 

coloured 4. GEATiosA, Serv. 

1.1. Black band extending along hinder border, advanc- 
ing towards the base much more than the 
radial branch, which is short or absent ; wings 

greenish-yellow ..5. puscocinota, Lucas. 

1. (Edipoda mNiATA, Pallas {=zger)nanica, Serville), 

This species is often confused '^ith the following. Apart from the 
different colour of the wings, the two kinds differ somewhat in 
structure ; in 0. miniata the frons is quite flat above the ocelli, but in 
the following species distinctly forked, vith a small keel in the middle ; 
the foveohe of the vertex are less deep and clean-cut than in the 
following species, and the keel of the pronotum is blunter, so that the 
sulcus makes a blunt incision, which is deep and clean in 0. caerulescens. 
It is wTong to consider 0. caerulescens as a kind of albino form of this ; 
with 0, miniata when the pigment of the wing fails, the colour becomes 
yellowish, and in 0. caemilescensj yellowish also. Length of body, 
17mm.-27mm. ^ , 24mm.-28mm. ? ; of pronotum, 4mm. -5* 5mm. 
5*8mm.-6-2mm. ? ; of elytra, 18mm.-21mm. ^ , 22mm.-25mm. $ . 

On dry stony places throughout southern and central Europe. In 
France it is common in the south, but less so in the centre; Agen, 
"Verdun, St. Germain, Basses- Alpes, Lestaques, Draguignan, Pyrenees, 
Champigny, Vosges, Alsace (not very common), Cauterets, Saint- 
Martin-Lantosque, Fontainebleau, Amelie-les-Bains, Oanigou, Tarbes, 
Grenoble, Serres, Brunoy, Allier, Caraman, Var, Grande Chartreuse, 
Carcassonne, Decines near Lyon, and many localities in the south. 
In Germany, at Begensburg, Wiirzbiug, Jena, Thiiringen, Meek- 
lenberg ; it occurs throughout Italy, but is rare or unknown in Spain, 
though it is recorded from Vilajuiga in Catalonia. In Austria it is 
rarer than 0. caerulescens; it occurs in the Jura, Voralpen, Baden, 
Otelffngen, Osterfingen, Feldbach, Sargans. 

2. (Edipoda o.®rulescens, L. 

Wings bright blue, with black band. Length of body, 15mm.- 
21mm. ^ , 22mm.-28mm. $ ; of pronotum, B*5mm.-5*3mm ^ , 6mm.- 
7'5mm. $ ; of elytra, 16mm.-22mm. ^ , 22mm. $ . 

For the characters of this species see under the preceding. 
Extremely common throughout France ; it occurs also in Jersey. In 
Belgium, at Campine, Ardennes, Condroz, Louvain, Ostend, Nuy, 
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Mehaigne, Halloy. Also in North Germany; in Scandinavia at 
Skane, Sin41and, Witts jo, Akarp, Stockholm. In Italy, Sardinia, 
Spain and Portugal it is very common. 

8. CEdipoda charpentieri, Fieber (=roZZma, Pantel). 

This is a southern form of 0. caerulescens^ from which it differs in 
its paler colour, smaller size, almost white pronotum ; the alar fascia 
nowhere reaches the edges of the wings, as it does in the preceding 
species, and the apex itself is quite hyaline instead of smoky; the 
colour of the wings is a much lighter tint of blue. Length of body, 
16mm. ^ , 20mm. ? ; of pronotum, 4mm. ^ , 3mm. $ ; of elytra, 
17mm. ^ , 20mm. $ . 

This beautiful species occurs sparingly in the south of France, at 
Narbonne, Frejus, Bagnols, Montauroux, and Hyeres. In Spain, it is 
found in the centre, south and east (Toledo, La Granja, etc.) ; also 
in Sicily. 

The variety sulfumnst Pantel, with yellow wings, is found at Deles 
and Escorial, and probably occurs in other localities. 

4. (Edipoda gratiosa, Serville. 

This species stands in the same relations to 0. miniata as the 
preceding species to 0. caerulescens. It may be known by the beautiful 
pink tint of the -^ings, the more strongly constricted pronotum, Yiuth 
a sharper central keel ; the alar fascia never reaches the hinder border 
of the wing. Length of body, 16mm.-20mm. ^ , 21mm.-27mm. 2 ; 
of pronotum, 4mm.-6*2mm. , 5mm.-6*8mm. $ ; of elytra, 18mm.- 

28mm. S ' , 23mm.-29mm. $ . 

This species occurs most frequently in eastern Europe and western 
Asia. In France it is recorded from the department of Maine-et-Loire 
by Brisout. It is not found on the mainland of Spain, but is common 
in Minorca and Majorca. It is found also in Sicily, at Palermo and 
Siracuse. 

5. (Edipoda fuscocingta, Lucas. 

Easy to recognise by its large size,. yellow wings, and the shape of 
the alar fascia. Length of body, 22mm. S > 28mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
5mm. S j 6mm. ? ; of elytra, 25mm. S , 29mm. ? . 

This is a common Algerian species that occurs in Sardinia and 
Sicily. It is very rare in France, but has been taken at Hyeres and 
Narbonne. It is replaced in Spain by the var. iherica^ Bol. ; which 
occurs from the south right up to the Pyrenees. This variety has the 
pronotum almost smooth, and the alar fascia much less distinct ; the 
French captures are probably of this variety. 

Genus VII : Bryouema, Fieber. 

This genus is characterised by the strongly thickened veins of the 
wings. A single species occurs in Europe. 

1. Bryodema tuberculata, Fahricius. 

Easy to recognise by the large size, stout build, mottled brown 
colour, and red wings with very strongly thickened veins. Length 
of body, 27mm.-81mm. S » 3Bmm.-86mm. $ ; of pronotum, 7mm.- 
8mm. S 8mm.-8*8mm. 5; of elytra, 30mm.-81mm. Si 25mm*- 
80mm. 

Occurs in sandy places in northern Europe. In Finland on the 
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Lake of Lodoga, and at Moemmoe. In Denmark, in Jutland, and 
Seeland. In Germany at Hamburg, Luneberg, Berlin, Mecklenburg, 
Glogau, Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. Brunner credits it with having- 
occurred at Fontainebleau, basing his remark on the ‘‘ collection Fmot” 
but that author omits it from his work on the French Orthoptera, and 
it is not included by Azam in his recent ^‘Catalogue of French 
Orthoptera.” It has been found in Austria, at Hinterstein in Algau, 
Meran and Eeute in the Tirol, the valleys of the Eiss and Isar. In 
Switzerland in the upper Alps, Hindelang, Plansee and the Engadine. 


Genus VIII: Agrotylus, Fieber. 

Characterised by the form of the pronotum and the hairy body ;; 
in the two commonest species, the wings are red at, the base, with a 
short arched black band ; in the other the wings are yellow with no- 
band. 

Table oe Sbecies, 

1. Wings red at base, with an arched black band. 

2. Hinder border of pronotum obtuse-angled ; body 
short and thick ; antennas not longer than head 
and pronotum together ; pronotum rough . . 1. insubricus, Scop. 

2.2. Hinder border of pronotum rounded; body 
more slender ; antennae longer than head and 

pronotum together ; pronotum smoother . . 2. patrublis, Sturm. 

1.1. Wings yellow, with no band 3. longipes, Charp. 


1. Aorotylus insubricus, Scopoli. 

Characterised in the table ; generally commoner than the following 
species. Length of body, 18mm.-16mm. ^ , 17mm.-25mm. 2 ; of 
pronotum, 3mm.-8*lmm. ^ , 3*2mm.-4mm. 2 ; of elytra, 14mm.- 
16mm. ^ , 18nim.-22mm. 2 • 

Common throughout the countries on the Mediterranean. In France 
it is common in the south and recorded as far north as Bordeaux and 
Montelimar. It is common throughout Spain and Portugal, even in 
the winter. In Italy it is common at Genoa, Milan, Pegli, Voltaggio; 
common in June, hibernating in winter, and reappearing in April. It- 
is found in sandy places, chiefly near the sea or lakes. 


2. Agrotylus patruelis, Sturm. 

Differs from the above in its larger size, more slender build, paler 
colour, longer antennsB, smoother pronotum, more constricted anteriorly 
and rounded posteriorly ; the wings are broader and the black fascia 
stronger and broader. Length of body, 14mm.-17mm. 3" > 20mm.- 
25mm. 2 ; oi pronotum, 2*8mm.-2*6mm. ^ , 8mm.-3*2mm. 2 ; of 
elytra, 17mm.-19mm. , 20mm.-25mm. 2 • 

Distributed as the last, but rarer. It appears to be absent from 
France, but occurs in Corsica. It is found in the central and southern 
half of Spain and Portugal ; from Monchique, Gedraes, Serra 
d’Estrella and Alfeite in the latter country. In Italy it occurs, but is 
rarer than the preceding. 

8'. Agrotylus longipes, Charpentier. 

Easy to recognise by its slenderer build, and yellow wings, with no 
fascia. Length of body, 14mm,-18mm. ^ , 19mm.-21mm. 2 ; of 
pronotum, 2mm.-8mm. S ' , 8mm. 2 ; of elytra, 16mm.-19mm. S r 
21mm.-22mm. 2 • ^ 
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A native of norfehern Africa (Zanzibar, Abyssinia, etc.,) and eastern 
Europe. In Italy it has occurred at Venice. Endow records a 
specimen (probably accidental) from Malchin in Mecklenburg. 

Genus IX : Sphingonotus, Fieber. 

This genus is characterised by the flattened pronotum, and whitish 
velvety covering of the body ; the pronotum is strongly constricted 
anteriorly, and the keel is almost or entirely absent. 

Table of Species. 

1. Wings blue, with no fascia 1. ciSRULANS, L. 

1.1. Wings blue, with a dark band or spot. 

2. Band of wings dark, smoky, indistinct . . . . 2. cyakopterus, Charp. 

2.2. Band of wings black, distinct. 

3. Pronotum almost smooth, with the central 
keel hardly raised in the metazona, absent or 
nearly so, in the prozona ; intercalate vein 

of elytra very near the radial 3. azurescens, Eamb. 

3.3. Pronotum rugose, with the central keel 
visible throughout the length, cut by the 
two transverse sulci. Intercalate vein of 
elytra distant from radial .4. callosus, Fieb, . 

Sphingonotus ojeeulans, L. 

This is the only species with no black or smoky band or spot 
on the wings, which are tinted with blue. Length of body, 18mm.- 
21mm. ^ , 25mm.-27mm. $ ; of pronotum, 3*5mm.-4mm. $ , 5mm.- 
6‘7mm. $ ; of elytra, 17mm. -24mm. ^ , 27mm. -80mm. 5 . 

Found in stony or sandy places under a hot sun, in many 
localities in southern and central Europe. In Prance it is commoner 
in the south than in the centre ; it has been taken as. far north as 
Paris, also at Fontainebleau, and in all the southern departments, 
and nearly all the centre. In Germany it has occurred at Mannheim, 
Erlangen, Brieg in Silesia, Saxony; also in Bohemia; in Austria 
near Vienna, Oberweiden, March egg, Modling, Stembriick in Lower 
Austria ; in Switzerland, in Valais, on the Lake of Geneva, on the 
banks of the Aar in the Urserenthal; also in Corsica and Sardinia. 
Throughout Spain and Portugal. 

2. Sphingonotus cyanoptebus, Charpentier. 

This is a northern form of the latter, from which it differs in 
having a smoky band on the wings. Length of body, 17mm. ^ , 
20mm. $ ; of pronotum, 8* 2mm. , 4mm. ? ; of elytra, 17mm. i , 
21mm. $ . 

A rare northern species, found in summer and autumn in hot 
sandy places. In Prance it has been taken in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, in the valley of la Solle, Long Eocher, Rocher de Gros 
Sablons and the forest of Ermenonville. In Sweden, in Gottland at 
Stencumla ; also Appelsate, Bohusian, and Tingstade, In Germany at 
Liineberg, in Thuringia, the upper Harz and Glogau in Silesia. 

3. Sphingonotus azurescens, Eambur. 

Differs from the two preceding by the clearly marked black band 
on the wings ; the var. arenarius, Lucas, differs in having a vague 
spot instead of a band, but all the specific characters of this kind are 
of very doubtful value. Length of body, 17min.-20mm. ^ , 28min.- 
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26mm. $ ; of proHotum, 3*5mm.-5mm. ^ , 5mm. $ ; of elytra, 20mm.- 
22mm. S' > 23mm.-30mm. ? . ^ 

In sandy places in southern Spain, at Malaga, Toledo, La Granja, 
Cbiclana, Cuenca, Cartagena, Cascante, Albarracin, Brunete, Madrid, 
Escorial, Ona. In Portugal at Coimbra. It is said to have occurred 
in France, being noted by Lucas from Arcachon. The var. arenarius 
was taken at Tourves (Var) by Azam ; in Spain it replaces the type at 
Ucles, and occurs also at Lanjaron, Cartagena, near Toledo, and Le 9 a 
in Portugal. 

4. Sphingonotus callosus, Fieber. 

A diminutive form of the preceding, differing in its smaller size, 
rough pronotum, distinct central keel. Length of body, 18mm.- 
16mm. Si 19mm.-21mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 2*5mm.-3*5mm. S > 4mm.- 
5mm. $ ; of elytra, 14mm.-18mm. S> 19mm. -22mm. $ . 

A rare but widely distributed species, recorded from Spain by 
Fieber, but not known to Bolivar. Found also in Algeria, Syria, and 
South Eussia. 

Genus X: Lbptoternis, Sauss. 

Differs from Sphingonotus in the absence of the black spot on 
the inner face of the posterior femora and longer metazona of the 
pronotum. A single European species. 

1. Leptoternis imitans, Brunner. 

Length of body, 16mm. s > 17mm. $ ; of pronotum, 2*8mm. S » 
8’8mm. $ ; of elytra, 16mm. S > 18mm. $ . 

A rare species, recorded from south Spain at Granada, Cadiz and 
Chiclana. 

To be continued. 


Hither and Thither. 

By Liexjt.-Colonel N. MANDERS, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

On turning over some old papers the other day, I came across 
soma notes I had made on entomological matters during my voyage 
from Southampton to Mauritius in the autumn of 1904. It has since 
occurred to me that my various entomological experiences of 1904 
may be of some interest to readers of the Record^ if only to show them 
what a devotee of the net may expect if his lot is cast in the service. 

In March, 1904, I fled from England. Several years of foreign 
service had thinned my blood and I longed for a few gleams of sun- 
shine to instil a little warmth into my shivering members. I made 
for the Eiviera and spent the first three weeks or so in visiting the 
well-known places on that favoured coast. Among others, of course, 
Monte Carlo ; visited the tables where I left my money (of course) 
and fled for safety to Hyeres. Having provided myself with Eow- 
land-Brown’s charming paper on the district {antea vol. x) and 
having made the acquaintance of Mr. Eaine, who most; kindly took 
me about the country pointing out the various localities while he 
botanized, I came away after a most pleasant time. It would be tedious 
to give a list of the species captured ; they comprised all those on the 
wing at that time ; among others were two very interesting aberrations of 
Euchloe eiiphenoides, male, which I hope at some future date to exhibit ; 
the secondaries of both are largely tinged with orange, the same colour 
as the apex of the forewing. I bred also an aberration of Melitaea 
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var. provindaliSy very similar to a specimen of 21/. athalia figured by 
Rowland-Brown in one of the back numbers of The Entomolotfist 
Dr. Chapman, who was staying at Hyeres at the same time, was, 
I think, equally struck with me at the extensive extermination of 
butterflies that was taking place in the Carqueiranne valley. Fields 
covered with flowers and herbage, on w^hich doubtless numbers of eggs 
had been laid, were being ruthlessly hoed up, and it appeared to both 
of us, at any rate to me, that the parapets separating the terraced 
cultivation afforded in many instances the only safe breeding-places of 
many butterflies. I fear that increasing cultivation has largely ruined 
Carqueiranne as a collecting ground. Mr. Raine, from a knowdedge 
of twenty years, tells me that cultivation has extended enormously ; 
the products, by the way, going to Covent Garden market. I found 
many insects, once common all over the valley, now confined to odd 
corners on the hill sides. Thais meclesicaste is now very local, and an 
industrious individual could, no doubt, exterminate it with very little 
trouble. 

From Hyeres, we journeyed to Nimes and visited that most 
wonderful and interesting work, the Pont-du-Gard. Here -we found 
Colias hyale just coining out, April 20th, and also a fe^v other things 
just on the wing. In the evening, on our return to Nimes, we found 
we had escaped a terrific hail-storm, which had played havoc with the 
fruit-blossom in the immediate neighbourhood of the town ; the hail- 
stones were lying a foot deep in the gutters as we drove into Nimes. 
Thence we made our way to Digne, in the Basses- Alpes, and arrived there 
on April 28rd. With the Editor of the Record's well known articles on the 
locality (antea vol. ix), I had no difficulty in finding my way about. It 
is difficult to write anything fresh concerning Digne — the Mecca of 
British entomologists. The season was a very backw'ard one, and, for 
the first feiv days, we had rain every day, which came down from Les. 
Dourbes by way of the Eaux-Chaudes ; this necessitated collecting 
away from the hills in the neighbourhood of the railway -station, not- 
altogether a bad locality. Les Dourbes was covered with snow almost 
till the end of April, and it was quite useless to visit it for Anthocaris 
tayis var. hellezina. We captured all the species mentioned by Mr. Tutt,. 
and had, amongst them, the good luck to take six perfect specimens of 
Erebia epistyyne in a sheltered nook in the hills on April 27th, a very late 
date. E. evias was just coming out as we left, but I managed to take 
some fine specimens. Polyyonia egea was quite common, though worn, on 
the rocks bordering the Eaux-Chaudes. It is quite easy to capture. Thau 
viedesicaste seemed to be common in its particular haunts, and, as usual, 
the prey to local collectors, who seem quite unable ,to leave it alone. 
One local man showed me a living specimen of the ab. honoratii which 
had oviposited, and another which had not. It by no means follows 
that the egg of ab. honoratii produces honoratii^ the betting is consider- 
ably against it. The Collets, on the day I first met them in the 
valley of the Eaux-Chaudes, showed me a beautiful specimen of hono’ 
ratii quite freshly emerged ; the transference of the insect from their 
box to mine did not take long, but I dread to think of its condition 
when next I see it ; stowed at Whiteiey's I By the way these two 
worthy individuals informed me, with considerable pride, that their 
entomological prowess was frequently mentioned in the Ikeord. Our 
impression of the well-known Hotel, the Boyer- Mistre, was hot altogether 
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favourable; it was terribly dirty; but, fortunately, when the weather 
cleared, which it did most effectually after the first few days of our 
arrival, we were able to be out the whole day. I paid particular attention, 
during our visit to the south of France, to the pairing of butterffies, 
and I found that invariably the paired females were freshly emerged 
specimens, the males, however, very frequently old and faded. I 
noticed among others Oolias hyale, C, ediisa and Polyommatus baton, 
and, on other occasions Aglais iinicae, Mr. Elwes records Parnassius 
aj^ollo, and, doubtless, further instances would not be difficult to find, 
and further information on this point is desirable. 

It was getting fairly warm when we left for London on May 1st, 
expecting to return to our former station, Devonport, but much to our 
disgust, I found orders awaiting me to proceed forthwith to Netheravon 
for duty. Few people, I imagine, know where Netheravon is, at any 
rate the officials in the Devonport office did not, but, fortunately, being 
born and bred in the county, I had a hazy idea it was somewhere on 
Salisbury Plain, and I eventually got there feeling very like Sydney 
Smith, who was once curate of this remote and sequestered village, 
and who exclaimed that though dead and buried he still had the hope 
of a joyful resurrection. This move, though very annoying at the 
time, gave me the opportunity of revisiting many of the scenes of my 
youth and early collecting days at Marlborough and its vicinity. It 
was with very great interest that I visited localities not seen for more 
than tw^enty years, and noted the changes which had taken place in the 
butterfly fauna in the interval. Limenitu syhilla and Apatiira iris had 
apparently entirely disappeared. I fancy the former is here near the 
northern limit of its distribution, and the cold weather of 1879-80 
proved fatal to it. It was fairly common, though local in certain 
woods from 1874 wffien I first came across it, till about 1880. A, iris 
was always rare, but in one locality in, I think, 1882, old Coleman, the 
local birdstuffer and butterfly-catcher, with whom I had made many a 
ramble in old days, and whom I found still alive, but very frail (he 
died the following winter, aged 76), and I saw a dozen or so specimens 
flying round a small oak-tree ; a splendid entomological sight. We 
watched them the whole day and towards evening managed to take a 
female. We discussed old times together this last summer and came 
to the conclusion that their disappearance was due to the cutting 
down of the sallows on which the iarvm feed. I visited the 
same tree this last July, but saw nothing of the insect, and the 
sallows were also noteworthy by their absence. Aryynnis aylaia 
and A. adippe were abundant in their old haunts, but Dry as paphia 
was very scarce. Melanaryia galathea had spread its range most 
markedly and so also had Theda w-alhum, bat the impression left 
on my mind was that butterflies, in spite of the glorious summer of 
1904, were undoubtedly scarcer than they were when I was a 
boy, and that this was not due, in the localities I have in my 
mind, to either increased cultivation or over-collecting. I believe my 
old schoolfellow, Edward Meyrick, is right in attributing it to the 
extraordinary abundance of starlings. I was particularly impressed 
with the manner in which these birds carefully and systematically 
quartered the ground in search of insects ; I feel sure that, whatever 
good the Wild Birds’ Protection Act is doing towards the preservation 
of our avifauna, it is playing the mischief with many of our butter- 
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flies. Salisbury Plain itself is not very productive, being too exposed 
.and with too little variety in its vegetation. Cupido niinwia. was 
common in many sheltered nooks. Hipparchia semele swarmed every- 
where, PolyornmMus corydon was also abundant, but P. hellargits I did 
not see, or Flehevm aegon, which I believe occurs at Old Sarum. 
Lycaena avion is said to occur on the Plain, but I did not see it, and it 
is not a locality where I should expect to find it. I do not think it 
has been taken anywhere on the Plain for very many years. I noticed 
one specimen of Colias hyale in August and Pyrameis atalanta was 
abundant in the old British camp at Sidbury. 

In August I received orders to once more pack up my belongings, 
and, early in September, set sail for this distant spot. It would be 
insulting to my brother entomologists to inform them that Mauritius is 
not far from Madagascar, but such information -was, until lately, not 
only needed by the War Office, but also the Education Department, 
from both of which seats of learning 'we have recently received letters 
addressed Mauritius, West Indies ! I wonder if they appreciated the 
sarcasm when we suggested that to send letters to the other hemisphere 
entailed a considerable loss of time in answering letters. 

When ofi: Cape Yerde, forty- seven miles from land the captain told 
me, I was surprised by the numbers of land birds flying round the ship, 
evidently carried out to sea by the strong northeast wind then 
blowing. They comprised among others, two doves, several fly-catchers 
and one or two yellow wag- tails. At sunset I noticed also several 
butterflies flying about the ship, and w^as wondering what species they 
were when a spotted fly- catcher caught one and obligingly settled at 
my feet, enabling me to see that it was a fine specimen of Pyrameu 
cardui. I have never been on a long voyage without noticing a number 
of land birds well out to sea, more particularly, perhaps, in the Mediter- 
ranean ; sometimes the same individuals accompany the ship for one 
or two days, probably resting at night in the rigging ; they suffer terribly 
from want of water, and I fear they mostly find a watery grave from 
exhaustion. A swallow on my present voyage settled on the cap of the 
officer on the bridge in a completely exhausted condition. 

We were detained at Cape Town for a few days, awaiting the passage 
to Mauritius, and this gave me a brief opportunity of making a first 
acquaintance with South African butterflies. The season, I was told, 
was very backward and unprecedentedly cold, and heavy rains had 
delayed vegetation. However, the spring flowers were now very much 
in evidence, and, like most visitors to the Cape at this time of the year, I 
was much charmed with their beauty and variety. Butterflies were just 
coming on, and I managed to get one morning ramble on the mountain 
at the back of the town among the fir-trees which cover Table 
Mountain for a good way up on its northern face. Colias electra was 
fairly common and evidently just putting in an appearance. I caught 
two females, but did not see the pale form, which I suppose is rarer, 
following the custom of its cousin, 6'. ednsa, which it so closely resembles 
in the male. Will some kindly disposed entomologist give the Record^ 
for my benefit and doubtless others, the argument on which is based 
the theory that Colias Mice, is a survival of the Glacial Epoch, or of 
some long past climatic conditions. It has always seemed to me a far 
fetched theory, but I am so hazy about it that very possibly I misunder- 
stand it. Pyrameis cardui was quite common, some specimens being 
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worn and others quite fresh. LamjyideB hoetica and Lycaena, sp. ? very- 
like Lycaenesthes lycaenina were represented by single specimens, and a 
beautiful Hesperiid, dark brown with golden spots, was abundant, flying 
amongst grass on the banks of a mountain stream, and occasionally 
taking extended flights among the upper branches of the smaller trees, 
A species of Acraea was just on the wing, and, in another few days, 
butterflies would probably have been numerous both in species and 
individuals. 

We left Cape Town about October 20th for Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
and Delagoa Bay. When near the latter port we witnessed one of 
those terrible conflicts between a whale on the one side and thresher- 
sharks and sw^ord-fish on the other. We passed so close to the 
combatants, or perhaps I should say the victim and its slayers, that 
we were enabled to see every effort of the unfortunate whale to rid 
itself of its adversaries. No sooner did it raise itself above the waves 
when one of the threshers flung itself clear of the water and bending 
itself into the form of a bow brought its tail with tremendous force on 
the whale’s back, forcing it again below the surface, there to he again 
tormented by the thrusts of the sword-fish. With the aid of our field- 
glasses we could see the actions of the threshers very clearly, and I 
had no previous conception of the enormous power of these sharks. 
The tail appeared to me to be about fourteen feet long, and before the 
delivery of the blow it seemed that the end of it quite touched the head 
of the fish. The end of the engagement, I fear, was the usual one, and 
inevitable. 

We reached Lorenzo Marques, Delagoa Bay, October 27th, and were 
naturally much interested in the place, as it was by this port that the 
Boers received many of their munitions of war. The harbour is far 
away the finest in South Africa, protected as it is from winds in any 
direction. It is some seven miles across, and the shore to the west is 
very picturesque owing to the verdure and deep red colour of the cliffs. 
The town is still in a very rudimentary state, and a short time 
previously had a most unenviable reputation for malarial fever. This 
has now to a large extent disappeared since the extensive ’marsh in the 
centre of the town has been filled in and drained. The weather was 
intensely hot, but, fortunately, the heat of the sun was in a measure 
mitigated by a cool breeze. Mosquitoes, even in the middle of the day, 
were pretty vigorous, at night I am told they are still terribly numerous. 
The country w’as very dried up and reminded me very much of parts 
of the Punjab and Bombay. I noticed in the gardens numerous 
English flowers, such as marigolds and petunias, flowering freely in 
close juxtaposition with flamboyants, various species of Ficus and 
other tropical trees and plants. The neighbourhood of the town is 
being extensively laid out in building plots and will soon be built over, 
but, at present, one can do a good deal of entomology on the outskirts 
of the town, and even in it. Insects were numerous, particularly 
. Acridiids and Hymenoptera, which latter greatly impressed me by their 
numbers. I saw, perhaps, fifteen species of butterflies, including 
Pctpilio demaleus, the larvse of which cause considerable damage to the 
fruit-trees, and a goodly number of Aeraeina sufficient to show me that 
breeding experiments to distinguish the various species would prove a 
very interesting study. After leaving Delagoa Bay we made straight 
for Mauritius, keeping quite close to the shore of Madagascar for about 
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sixty miles. I was glad to get even this small glimpse of one of the 
most interesting islands of the world, and live in hopes of some day 
visiting it. 


Notes on the Life-history of Ocnogyna boetica {with plate). 

By H. POWELL. 

On November 17th, 1904, I received from Dr. T. A, Chapman a 
good-sized batch of the ova of this interesting Arctiid species. Being 
very busy at the time, I was unable to critically examine the eggs, but 
made a superficial examination which resulted in the following notes : 

Eog. — S mall, round, shiny, of a butter-yellow colour ; the batch 
contained a considerable number, but it was not possible to determine 
how many, for they were all attached together in an elongated lump, 
those occupying the interior of the mass being hidden. Dr. Chapman 
has observed that the $ moth chooses as moist a place as possible for 
laying her eggs, and added, ‘‘ The $ , I imagine, almost burrows into a 
hole to find a place to lay them where they may be damp enough.” He 
w^as afraid that he had kept them too dry and that they had thereby been 
damaged. However, this was not the case. I kept them in a tin box 
in a room facing south, where there was a fire at night. Very cold 
weather set in at the end of November, night temperatures of — 4°C. and 
even — o°0., but as they were not exposed to it they did not sufifer* 
On November 28th, the ova began to darken, and by December 1st the 
whole mass, with a few exceptions, had turned graphite-gray. During 
the time I had them, I kept a bit of lettuce leaf (changed from time to 
time) in the tin box with them in order to provide moisture. The 
earliest larvae emerged on December 2nd, almost all the rest on 
December 3rd and 4th. 

Foodplants. — tried the young larvae with several foodplants, 
including Oaly cotome spinosa which they would not touch. It was the 
nearest approach I could get to broom {Spartiiim jmcenni) which Dr. 
Chapman says is their normal foodplant. The broom has not, at this 
time, a trace of a leaf on it, and I examined many bushes for a leaf in 
vain. The larvae picked out lettuce and groundsel as their foods, 
though one or two ate some Taraxacum, As they do well on groundsel, 
I planted a big pot of it, intending to turn them out on it. A large 
number of the young larvse died without attempting to eat anything, 
and a number of eggs, although the larvse developed in them, did not 
hatch, mostly I think because they were in the centre of the mass and 
the young larvsB could not free themselves. The larvse look something 
like those of young Arctia vUlicay but are not so hairy. They are not 
very lively. A few larvae appeared in the second skin on December 
14th, several more on December Idth. 

Larva. — First instar: Length of young larva l’5mm. to l*6mm. 
Head, black and highly polished. It has some long black hairs, and 
shorter ones, round the mouth, but none so long as those from the 
body tubercles. The body colour is light grey, pale straw-grey as the 
larva grows and shows more of it. It is semitransparent and shows a 
glow through when the light is thrown up from the reflector. , The 
dark appearance of the larva when quite young is caused by the large 
jet-black tubercles set near together, with their long black hairs, 
leaving but little of the skin to be seen. As the larva fidls out, the 
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spaces between the tubercles widen, and the larva becomes much 
lighter. The prothorax is provided with a broad plate, almost as deep 
as the segment. It is black and shiny like the head, and carries eight 
long black hairs, arranged as in the figure (pi. ix., fig. la). The 
prothoracic plate has an elongated dent in it. Plate ix., figs. 1 
and 2 give a fairly accurate representation of the shiny black 
tubercles and their arrangement on the body. Some, it will 
be seen, are double, that is, carry two hairs. On the segment 
following the 8th abdominal, there is, on each side of the dorsal 
centre, a plate” bearing four hairs (four tubercles on a common 
base). Another plate bearing eight hairs is just over the anal 
opening. PL ix., fig. B shows the ventral aspect of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
abdominals. The venter of the 7th and 8th abdominal segments shows 
also some small tubercles. When well advanced in the first stage, the 
ground colour of the larva is pale yellow, and a subdorsal mottling 
of light brown appears between and around tubercles i+ii and iii 
(thoracic) and i, ii and iii (abdominal). It invades the dorsal centre to 
some extent, in some specimens, on the after part of the segments. 
There is also a supraspiracular mottling of brown along the sides 
between tubercles iii and iv. A transverse mottled band joins 
the two brown lines, aft of the tubercles on all segments. By 
December 12th, 59 surviving larvse have nearly reached the end of 
the first stage, and a great many have developed “ sore necks ” 
for the moult. The length at the end of this stage is from 2mm. 
to 2*4mm. 

Second instar : All had passed the first moult by December 19th. 
They had become very light coloured towards the end of the 
previous stage, but now they are dark again, with a rather broad, light 
dorsal centre. To be accurate, they are pale and rather colourless 
when fresh from the old skin, but darken in a few hours. Length 
before commencing to feed in 2nd stage, 2*4mm. and even less when 
startled. Walking, the larvce reach 8mm. They curl up and drop 
when irritated, some hanging by a thread. Head when first moulted 
is white, as are also the tubercles, the bases of the setae set on them, 
and the hairs themselves, being black from the beginning. The head 
and tubercles subsequently become black and shiny. Head much as 
in previous stage. It appears rather more hairy than before. The pro- 
thoracic plate, shaped as before, certainly has a larger number of hairs 
on it, about 14, but I have not been able to count them exactly. The 
general colour of the body is a livid yellowish-white, and there is a 
central stripe of this colour. A mottling of brown runs down the body 
subdorsally, partly enclosing the first large tubercles as before, 
i+ii thoracic, and ii abdominal. The lateral surface is also 
lightly mottled with brown, the posterior parts of the segments 
being best marked, the mottlings sometimes almost joining over 
the dorsal surface. The subdorsal mottling is sufficiently thick 
to appear as a consistent line under hand-lens ; it is also thicker in a 
line running between tubercles iii and iv. The spiracles, just above and 
to the front of iv, are very difficult to distinguish, but at this spot 
when a larva was lying on its side I noticed occasional contractions 
of the skin, causing a temporary dimple or pit (see fostea). The con- 
tractions came at rather long intervals, say 20 or 80 seconds, and 
only afiected this particular spot. The tubercles are shiny black and 
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generally very large. Their shape is not quite so angular as in the 
preceding stage, whilst the number of hairs on most of them has much 
increased . The prothoracic plate has about fourteen hairs (very difficult to 
count), four specially long ones being set in a row near its posterior edge. 
Below it and farther back is the very small, low tubercle, still with a 
single hair. The large tubercle still farther down, but more to the 
front, has about six hairs {seepostea). Tubercle i+ii on the 2nd thoracic 
segment has eight hairs, tubercle iii three hairs, tubercle iv five or six 
hairs. Between iii and iv, but further back, in a similar position to that of 
the small tubercle mentioned on prothorax, is a little single-haired wart. 
The same arrangement occurs on the 3rd thoracic segment, tubercle i has 
eight (possibly nine) hairs, some being very thin and not over long, 
tubercle ii has certainly four hairs on this segment. Behind, and a 
little below iii, is a very tiny wart in a line with the small wart between 
ii and iii. It probably exists in preceding segment, but I could not 
detect it. All the tubercles are larger in this segment. On abdominal 
segments, tubercle i is still small and chevron- shaped, obliquely placed 
wdth a single long hair and, apparently, a very fine short hair, near its 
base. Tubercle ii large, nearly round, with six long hairs, tubercle iii 
large, elongated, obliquely placed, with six hairs, tubercle iv is of medium 
size, elongated, not obliquely placed, wuth four or five hairs, tubercle v 
shaped liked iv, with three to four hairs, tubercle vi very small. On 
the prothorax below the 2nd {Large) tubercle (not counting thoracic 
plate) is an elongated, double-haired, small tubercle, situated below the 
small wart, with a single hair ; still further dowm a large, 7- or 8- 
haired, tubercle at front of the segment. The spiracle (whitish, ringed 
with black and roundish-oval) is aft of this large tubercle, and ratW 
below it. Considerably further down and to the front again is the 
medium-sized 4-haired tubercle. (This tubercle in some lights appears 
to have 2 fine extra hairs). Below this are the feet. The pro thorax 
has, therefore, on each side, exclusive of the thoracic plate, four large 
tubercles. On the 2nd and 3rd thoracics between iii and iv, is a wide 
space on which is situated a very small, almost invisible, dot, suggesting 
a spiracle ; iv occupies a similar position to vi in the abdominal 
segments, and, as it is like it in shai^e, though larger, it probably 
corresponds with it, and tubercles wanting in these thoracic segments 
would be i (united with ii) and v ; iv (truly vi) is a largish tubercle, with 5 or 
6 hairs, and iv is not far above the base of the feet. The feet are black 
and shiny and carry a few hairs. On the abdominal segments is a very 
small wart in front of tubercle iv ; vi is a very small elongated tubercle 
above the base of the claspers. On the first two abdominals it has 
only 1 hair, but 2 hairs on the following segments. Tubercles iv and 
V also have one pair less each on the first two abdominals; vi is 
wanting on the 8th abdominal. Except on the prothoracic and 8th 
abdominal segments, I cannot quite satisfy myself as to the position 
of the spiracles. The dimple mentioned before forms at irregular 
intervals, when the larva is frightened and rolled up, a little behind 
and above tubercle v, and in front of tubercle iv, on all the abdominals 
except 8. On one segment I can even make out a rounded oval 
ring in shape, just like the evident spiracles on prothorax and the 
8th abdominal. It is just the colour of the surrounding tissues, but 
at this spot on all these abdominal segments the dimple forms (see 
anted p. 238) . I cannot find a trace of spiracle elsewhere, unless the tiny 
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warts mentioned above as being just in front of tubercle iv, are really the 
spiracles. This was my first impression (see antea) and certainly the 
position of the spiracle on 8th abdominal segments encourages this 
opinion, for it is j ust a little higher and to the front of iv (see postea). The 
tw^o subdorsal plates (one on each side) on the segment following the 8th 
abdominal, appear to bear at least two tubercles, a smallish one towards 
the dorsal centre, and a large one outside and further forward. The 
large tubercle has four (perhaps more) and the small one three hairs. 
Hairs, tubercles, and plates are black and shiny. Each hair has a conical 
base. Hairs are long and bristly. The main difference from the 
preceding stage is in the increased number of hairs. 

(To he concluded^) 


Lepidoptera of the Val d’Hereas — Evolene, Villa, Cal du Torrent, 
Ferpecle Valley. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

(Concluded from. p. 10.) 

The Col du Torrent is a grand collecting ground. Being too ill 
to climb there myself, the doctor went straight up the gully, just 
noticed, alone, on the 11th, collecting all the way. He brought back 
a splendid bag, in spite of the fact that he had only one small zinc 
box with him. Among the most interesting of the insects he captured 
were Parnmsiiis deliuSf Melitaea aurmia var. merope, M. cynthia $ s 
in first class order, Brmithis pales ^ Coenonynipha satyrion (one only), 
Polyommatus eros of both sexes, the d' s worn, P. orhitulus in very poor 
condition, P. hylas of both sexes, in beautiful order, whilst P. pheretes, 
the $ s in good condition, and Cupido minima of large size were also 
taken. Erebia gorge was abundant, variable in spotting — none, one 
and two at apex — but no var. triopes, Erebia glacialis^ rather small, 
with fulvous patch, whilst the E, lappona were also small; plenty 
of Melampias epiphron were captured, also Syrichthus alveus, Anthrocera 
aehilleae, A, exulam, A, tramalpina and Dasydia obfuscata. 

The Ferpecle valley and a climb to the Bricolia Alp on the 12th also 
gave some first-class collecting. The little Tortricid, Dictyopte^yoc berg- 
manniana, was abundant among the roses in the early morning, when 
Anthrocera lonicerae and A. tramalpma were asleep on the flowers, 
whilst Emmelesia ericetata, Dasydia ohfuscata, Larentia caesiata and Sco- 
paria sudetica were disturbed from the rocks. Near the empty cocoons of 
Leucoma salicis, on the willows, were an abundance of eggs, and larvse of 
Pterostoma palpina were obtained. Parnassius apollo was very common 
in the valley, where E^'ebia goante was in thousands, whilst Epinephele 
lycaon, Argynnis niobe type and var. e^is, and A, aglaia were also very 
abundant. The common Lycanids were in great quantities, and it was 
the only occasion that I ever really saw P. ( <^ s) in real abundance ; 

here they were exceedingly numerous, but, even then, their numbers bore 
no comparison with those of P. astrarcke, P. damo7i and P. corydon, 
Melampias vielampus and Erebia tyndarus were equally abundant, as also 
were Syrichthus aheus and Pamphila comma, with plenty of Chrysophanus 
mrgaureae and Pararge maera, both sexes, the large and well- 
spotted. Around the inn, Erebia stygne, Colias hyale, Lycaena anon, 
Pieris rapae, P. brassicae, and one or two E, mnestra occurred, 
whilst just beyond the inn, Brenthis euphrosyne was not uncom- 
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mon, and a single fine large 2 of B. mnatlmsia was evi- 
dently the laggard of a brood that was now almost entirely over. 
Farther on, as soon as one left the meadows and got on the moraine, 
Brenthis pales, Erehia mnestra, Melampias epiphron, Anthrocera exitlans 
and Colias palaejio occurred, becoming commoner as one got higher, 
whilst over the glacier Pieris callidice and Polyommatus optilete were 
taken, and Or ambus radiellm was not infrequent. High up towards the 
Brioolla Alp, Erehia mnestra was in great numbers. Here, at 7960 
feet, the fauna was not unlike that of the Col du Torrent; — Melitaea 
anmiia var. merope, Breyithis pales, small, brightly marked on the upper- 
side, dark red on the underside of hindwings of (3^ s ; Colias phicomone, 
a $ of M. cynthia in good condition, Erehia tyndarus, excellent form, 
beautiful slaty-grey undersides, both unspotted and well-spotted upper- 
sides ; Coenonympha satyrion, a few fine, but evidently just going 
over ; Nomiades semiargus in fine condition and not uncommon, whilst, 
as on the Col du Torrent, Melampias epiphron was abundant. Of 
Ohrysophanns var. suhalpina, two 2 s were found here, one nearly at the 
top of the Alp, although the species w’-as not seen elsewhere in the 
valley. The great feature of the fauna here was the abundance of E, 
mnestra in both sexes, in fine condition (lower down the species was 
going over), whilst Anthrocera exidans was also much more abundant. 
The P. optilete also were in fine condition, and Parnassius apollo often 
appeared quite freshly emerged. Botys alpinalis, one of the Psodos 
species, and many of the other common mountain species — Larentia 
caesiata^ Dasydia ohfuscata, Qleogene lutearia, Larentia verherata, etc., 
were seen high up. Cases of Taleporia pseudohomhycella were taken 
nearly at the top of the Alp. On the way back, between Ferpecle and 
Hauderes, Issoria lathonia was noted very frequently, and Argynnis 
niobe, mostly of the silver- spotted underside form, abundant, whilst 
a few Erehia ligea were seen in a larch wood. Nomiades semiargus 
was not uncommon, and it is perhaps worthy of remark that, abun- 
dant as P. damon is in the lower part of the valley, it did not appear 
to go up the valley so far as its congeners. Cupido minima and 
Plebeius argiis {argyrognomon) were also sparingly represented. 
Syrichthiis alveus was, perhaps, commoner than Pamphila comma, 
especially at the runnels. Polyomwatiis icaras appears to be rare in 
the valley. 2Ielanippe galiata was also disturbed from the rocks. 
Papilio machaon was taken both by the doctor and myself high up the 
valley. 

SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Scent of the male Piebis napi. — Barrett states that Mr. 0. L. 
Perkins has recorded that the male of this species (Pieris napi) has, 
when alive, a distinct scent of verbena, and this is confirmed by Baron 
S%s de Longchamps and others, who, however, compare the perfume 
with lemon-scented mint.'* Since reading that, when it was published 
in 1893, 1 have occasionally smelt this butterfly, but, until this year, 
could never perceive this perfume. It may have been that I was care- 
less enough to try with females, if so, this would account for my fail- 
ing to do so, for, in that sex, this scent is totally absent. This July I 
noticed it for the first time, and then quite accidentally. I was 
passing a bramble in blossom when a “white” flew frprn^ it with 
another one in pursuit. As I wished to get some local specimens of 
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the second brood of P. raime, which, by the way, is not a very abun- 
dant insect here, P. na^pi being the “ common white” par excellence, I 
tried to net them both, but only succeeded in catching the pursuer. 
On looking into my net to examine my capture, which proved to be 
Pimis napi, I noticed a really strong and agreeaWe odour, remarkably 
like that of the leaves of lemon- scented verbena [Aloyda dtriodora) 
when bruised. This is most likely the plant Mr. C. L. Perkins 
refers to, and not the flowers of the garden verbena with which I have 
compared it, but do not consider it at all similar. I then caught the 
butterfly by the wings and smelt it, but did not notice the least trace 
of the perfume which almost immediately disappeared from the net. 
This being my first acquaintance with the perfume, and being con- 
nected with a male chasing a female, made me suppose that the males 
used it to attract and please the females during courtship, and the 
scent ceasing so suddenly suggested to me that the butterfly could 
diffuse it at will. This little experience set me experimenting with P. 
najn, and I find that the presence of the female is not in the least 
necessary to make the male produce its scent, and I also think it must 
be expelled quite involuntarily when the butterfly flaps or moves its 
wings. The strength of the perfume varies in different individual 
specimens, and seems much stronger in a freshly emerged one, old 
worn males smelling more faintly. I find that, if the butterfly is taken 
by the wings and the underside of the body smelt, hardly any trace of 
the scent is noticed, and sometimes not at all, but if the insect is 
taken by the thorax and the wings smelt from above and near the 
base, it can be clearly discerned, and more powerfully if it be held 
loosely enough for the butterfly to be able to move its wings while 
attempting to escape. A male P. napi fluttering about in a net, and 
so using its wings freely, emits quite a strong odour. — J. T. Bird, The 
burtons, Tintern, Mon. July 81st, 1905. 


:]^OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARYJB, &c. 

Ovum of ^Egeria ohrysidiformis. — These fiat eggs were laid singly 
on the muslin under w^hich the moth or moths were confined. They 
adhered rather firmly to the muslin strands. In two cases two eggs 
were laid side by side but not touching each other, all the rest, seventy- 
seven, were isolated. To the unaided eye the ova appear flat, ovoid, 
depressed on the upper surface, and almost black in colour. Under a 
one-inch objective the eggs are seen to be very flat, with a large 
depression, occupying the greater portion of the upper surface. The 
walls above the depression are evenly rounded, and then run 
perpendicularly to the base. The micropylar pole is decidedly 
truncated, but the opposite pole is very bluntly pointed. When the 
wall of the egg is viewed along the micropylar axis, it is seen that there 
is a great difference in the height or depth of the two poles, the micro- 
pylar pole being nearly O’OSmm. higher than the opposite end. The 
following are the measurements : the long (micropylar) axis, 0-75mm ; 
the shorter, 0*45rDm. ; height (or depth) at micropylar pole, 0*3mm. ; 
and at opj}osite pole 0*22mm. Colour dull, very dark grey with 
slight purple tinge, in fact almost black, The eggshell seems 
strong, and rather hard ; under a higher power it is seen to be 
everywhere very minutely pitted on the surface. The sculpture 
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consists of a bold network which runs all over the surface, and is 
composed of fine raised lines enclosing more or less pentagonal areas. 
The ceils vary in size, but usually measure about 0*03mm. in diameter. 
They extend right into the circular micropylar basin which is situated 
in the truncated end of the egg. The rosette of the micropyle 
is composed of seven small, more or less pentagonal, cells. These are 
surrounded by about twenty similar, but larger, cells. The smallest 
of these micropylar cells, the inner ones, are about ^ the size of the 
above mentioned network cells, and the outer ceils increase in size as 
they are situated further from the micropyle, until they cannot be 
distinguished from the ordinary network cells. [Described July 18th, 
1905, from eggs laid on July 8th, 1905, by two 2 s sleeved with two 
^ s over a growing plant of sorrel in a flowerpot, by Mr. P. Reid. 
The ova were practically all laid on the muslin of the sleeve, only 
one appears to have been placed on the leaf.] — A. Sigh. 

Ovipositing of Pieris brassic^. — On the morning of July 27th, 
in dull weather, with a few drops of rain falling, I watched a female 
Pierifi brassicae fluttering over a patch of nasturtium. After a few 
minutes she selected a small young leaf in a shady corner and settled 
on it, depositing one egg at once (lOh. 26m. 40s.), presumably as a 
trial ; then, shifting her position slightly, proceeded to lay eighteen 
others, in, as far as I could see, the following order — 

9 6 1 

8 7 8 2 
11 10 5 4 
17 16 14 18 12 
19 18 15 

All being fairly upright except 8, which inclines upwards, and 17 
downwards. The whole process was carried out slowly and deliberately, 
the position being carefully felt for each time. The abdomen was 
withdrawn between the wings during each interval, and when pro- 
truded was brought out slowly and reluctantly, just like a person 
taking money from his pocket unwillingly. The antennae were kept 
motionless at an angle of about 45° forward and upward during the 
whole operation. On finishing (lOh. 31m. 50s.) she rose at once, fluttered 
round a few times, and then flew away to a vegetable garden, ap- 
parently with the intention of laying more. The time taken works 
out at a rate of a little less than four a minute. All emerged by 
11 p.m. on August 2nd, and were then engaged in eating the shells. — 
Philip de la Garde, The Grange, Buckfastleigh. August 13^/^, 1905. 

Query Concerning the Pupa of EuoHLofi cardamines. — I recently 
watched the pupation of Etichloe cardamims, I observed that when 
the larval skin was slipped, the pupa evolved possessed a blunt, 
rounded head, without angles, more like the pupa of Aporia o'ataegi^ 
but that, from this rounded head, a something was thrust forward, 
which took the well-known hornlike shape, into which the pupa 
finally hardened. Later on, when the time came for the development 
of the wings, I discovered that the horn was absolutely empty, and 
that the only part which could have occupied it was the comparatively 
tiny brush of hair upon the head. Can any of your correspondents 
confirm my somewhat careless observations, or offer an explanation of 
the use or purpose of the said horn ? — C. R. N. Burrows, August 
mh 1905. 
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Eggs oe Halena porphyrba (satura). — The egg's are laid upon 
one another, but, in every instance, so that the micropyle is free and 
unexposed. One specimen is of an uniform orange tint : the others 
are ail white, with a purple ring just above the equator, a purple 
blotch about the micropyle, and other small irregular patches between 
these, the lower part in each instance being free from them. One egg, 
however, with the purple patches, has a tendency to orange coloration, 
The outline is a little less than f of a sphere, flattened at the bottom. 
The longitudinal ribs average 25 in number, are very prominent, sharp- 
edged with a wavy outline, due to the transverse ribs crossing them ; 
these are alternately long and short, twelve appearing in every case to 
be the number that goes over into the micropylar depression, the 
others terminating on the shoulder of the egg. The cross ribs, of 
which eighteen may be counted between the edge of the micropylar 
depression and the base, are very fine but conspicuous, and between 
the longitudinal ribs are ladder-like. The micropylar depression 
occupies a moderately large area at the apex of the egg, across which 
the twelve longitudinal ribs pass, forming, in the centre, a prominent 
conical button, at the apex of which is a very fine stellate-like depres- 
sion (the micropyle proper). [Eggs described December 21st, 1897, 
under f" lens ; received from A. Heyne, Leipzig.] — J. W. Tutt. 


:]giOTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Parasites attacking sleeved larva. — I have lately been rearing 
some larvsB of Xylina petrificata from the egg. These eggs were 
placed in a sleeve on a growing sallow-bush, and the larvie have never 
been moved therefrom, but, to my surprise, I find that a number of 
them have been stung by ichneumons. It seems hard to conceive how 
an ichneumon can have reached them through the fine muslin of the 
sleeve, and shows how persistent these enemies are in their attack. 
— Percy G. Reid, Feering Bury, Kelvedon. July 20iA, 1908. 

Henops marginatus at Brockenhurst. — The scarce insect, figured 
in Curtis as Henops maryinatus, has occurred this year in the New 
Forest. He writes of it : — “ My specimen I purchased from Mr. 
Joseph Standish, who beat them out of old whitethorn bushes in the 
New Forest.” Meigen describes the insect under the same name. It 
is now supposed to be the female of Oncodes ylbbosiis, — B. Pijfeard, 
Ivy Cottage, Brockenhurst. August 18«/t, 1905. 

Apatura iris and Argynnis adippe at Tintern. — I should like to 
report the occurrence here of two butterflies not before observed by me 
in this district. These are (1) Apatura iris, of which a fine male was 
observed by my brother this July, in his garden at Tintern, settled 
for a considerable time on some damp brickwork, during a dull but 
hot day. He sent a message up to our house which, unfortunately, 
did not reach us at once, so I arrived on the spot a quarter of an hour 
too late. (2) Argynnis adippe^ a very 'worn specimen, caught to-day 
in Llandogo, at blossom of Valeriana officinalis, a very attractive plant 
here, especially for butterflies.— J. T. Bird, The Nurtons, Tintern, 
Mon. July Blst, 1905. 
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@rURRENT NOTES. 

Good catalogues are absolutely necessary, if we are ever to get 
about large collections quickly and without loss of time. One of the 
best and most carefully compiled catalogues that we have seen for 
many a day is the Catalogue of the Erycinidae, by Leyi W. Mengel, 
Beading, Pennsylvania, from whom it can be obtained. The author 
has, for his own guidance, laid down the wholesome rule that, in 
making a catalogue, there should be no attempt to sink either genera 
or species, except in cases where it seems clear that this must be done. 
After all, the arrangement of a catalogue (like that of a collection) is 
little, the ability to get easily at what is in it is everything. The 
excellent index enables one to do this readily. 

Mr. Percy H. Grimshaw {Ent, Mo. Mag.) suggests an uniform 
nomenclature for the bristles and hairs which are attached to the 
various surfaces of the legs of the Diptera, and illustrates his sugges- 
tions by reference to the common bluebottle fly, Galliphora evythroce- 
phala, Mg. 

Mr. Champion {Ent. Mo. May.) notes, concerning the discussion 
that has taken place as to whether Lymexylon navale^ Linn., is really 
a native of Britain or an importation, that he and other entomologists 
found it quite at home in early July in the New Forest. 

The current volume of The South-Eastern Naturalist was published 
within about five weeks of the conclusion of the Congress, held at 
Eeigate this year, and, although it has on this occasion only one purely 
entomological paper, an excellent one by Mr. Tonge, on “Lepi- 
dopterous Ova,” it contains also many papers of the highest interest to 
general naturalists, by many *well-known experts, of which Miss 
Saunders’ paper Mendel’s theory of Heredity,” and Welchmann and 
Salmon’s ‘‘ Flora of the Eeigate District,” may be specially noted. 

Dr. Kellogg’s new work, American hmcts'% may be compared with 
two other excellent works, Packard’s Text-book of Entomology^ and 
Sharp’s Insecta in the Cambridge series. In many respects, we con- 
sider the work under review supplements these, and, for clearness of 
exposition and accuracy of detail, compares more than favourably with 
them. To many readers, especially to those who, whilst studying 
specially one order, want a clear explanation of the general characters 
and biology of the other orders, the book must be a precious boon, 
from which the fact that the illustrations are taken from American 
insects detracts nothing. Dr. Kellogg has long undoubtedly been in 
the first rank of American entomologists, and this latest work can 
only add lustre to an already distinguished name, which will now 
become as well known to general entomologists as it has already long 
been to those who have studied his special work. We congratulate 
the author on a first-class production, and hope to be able to refer to 
the work again in a later number. 

The Eev. 0. E. N. Burrows will be deeply obliged to any reader 
who will supply him with information as to the variation, habits, 
or any noticeable feature in the life-history of HemitJiea strigata 
(thymiaria). 

This year the Soci^t4 Entomologique de Belgique celebrates its 

* Published by Henry Holt aud Co., New York. 674 -h vi pp. Profusely 
illustrated. 
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fiftieth anniversary, and has decided to publish a “ jubilee ” volume to 
mark the event. The growth of this society has been as marked of 
recent years as has those of the leading French, German, and British 
societies, and its work bears very favourable comparison with that 
produced by them. We congratulate the Society on its jubilee, and 
have no doubt that the goodwill which has always existed between it 
and its larger sister societies in other countries will always be main- 
tained. Science knows no nation, its devotees are cosmopolitan and 
universal. 

Mr. Porritt records the breeding of a number (30) of Abraxas 
grossulariata ab, varleyata, by two Huddersfield lepidopterists, during 
the last two seasons. 

On the strength of a single specimen, taken by Mr. Kidson-Taylor 
in rotten fungus, in October, 1904, in Sherwood Forest, in company 
with Qiiediiis xanthopus, Er., Mr. Newbery adds Quedius variabilis, 
Heer, to the British fauna. 

Mr. Champion points out that the insect introduced into the 
British list by Eye, as being possibly Anistoma oblonga, Er, {E^it, Mo, 
Mag,, vii., p. 180; x., p, 149), was not this species, but is to be re- 
ferred to A. lucens, Fairm., of which species another ^ is in Saunders’ 
collection. He points out further that A. oblonga, Er., and A, grandis, 
Fairm., are both forms of A, cinnamomea, Panz., the^. grandis of Eye 
being also a form of the same species, which was later named var. 
anglica, Eye. 

Mr, 0. J. Wainwright has {Ent, Mo. Mag.) a first class paper on 
the Tachinidae, with diagnostic tables of vulpmiis, Fin., coniptus, Edni., 
Jiaeniorrhoidalis, Fall. (Edni.), and pudiciis, Edni., together with further 
notes on the synonymy of haenioridioidalu, Fall., and inqmdicns, Edni. 
Further interesting notes on the genus Hoeselia (with the distinctions 
of E, antiqiia. Mg., and E. pallipes, Fall.), Erione and Exorista follow. 


<g>BITUARY. 

John William Douglas. Died August 28th, 1905. 

The notice of the death of John William Douglas, on August 28th 
last, at Harlesden, in his 91st year, will bring up many recollections 
to the minds of the older entomologists. To many of the younger 
lepidopterists he was possibly altogether unknown, and the greater 
part of his entomological work had been done by the time many of us, 
now actively engaged and no longer in our first youth, were born. 
Almost contemporary with Stephens and Curtis, who made British 
lepidopterology between 1820 and 1850, he was in his prime when 
Newman, Stainton, Zeller, Frey, and Herrich-SchafiFer were moving 
European lepidopterology into the more modern lines of biological 
science, and Biackheath and Lewisham, where he and Stainton resided, 
were the shrine of the leading lepidopterists of Europe, for, besides 
these, Darwin, Jenner-Weir, McLachlan, Beaumont, and many others, 
then lived in the same district. The meetings of these savants were 
of the most pleasant description, and the younger British lepidopterists 
of those days met their continental confreres at the houses of one or 
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other of these men. Here they were encouraged to make their study 
of value to science, to carefully work out the life-histories and the 
habits of the species at their very doors, if their means did not extend 
to a wider study, and at the same time they were led to see that a 
study of only British species was insufficient to get a thorough grip of 
the proper relationships of the order. Elected a member of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, in 1845, Douglas was, at the time of his 
decease, its oldest Fellow, and the years wffien he was president go 
back so far that the writer fails to remember them. 

To the lepidopterists who lived in the days of the Intelliyencer and 
Substitute, and to those newer men who have read these old volumes 
with such pleasure, many details will occur to show the excellent 
terms on which these entomological forbears of ours lived. Many a 
jeu d’esprit, written and spoken, will occur to them, whilst He-wman’s 
classic, “ The Song of Bugfliwatha,'* wuth its included diatribe against 
Spurgeon, will come back to many. To our younger readers it may 
not be amiss to reprint some of it, to show the xDosition that Douglas 
and his family held in the hearts and esteem of his fellow entomolo- 
gists. It reads : — 


Should you ask me whence this story 
With its music, with its magic, 

With its wonderful perfection, 

With its beauty and its wisdom, 

With its deep and wholesome teaching. 
With its learning, with its science, 
With its wild conglomeration, 

I should answer, I should tell you — 
Jolly Douglas told me of it, 

He who writ the ‘World of Insects,’ 

He who lives at pious Kingswood — 
Kingswood by the Blackheath station — 
Station of the North Kent railway ; 
Douglas with the lots of children — 
Wondrous Alice, silk-haired Laura, 
Laughing Polly, fattest Harry, 

And a new and perfect baby ; 

Jolly Douglas told me of it. 


Hear the song of ColyniheteSy 
W ater *bugfly — Bugfii watha — 

Pretty Colymhetes fuscus, 

Hear the song of Golymbetes, 

Hear the song as Douglas told it ; 
Douglas with the lots of children *, 
He who writ the ‘ W^orld of Insects.’ 


One bright morn the silk-haired Laura 
Wandered happy in the sunshine, 

And she saw a water-bugfly 
Buzzing gaily in the sunshine, 

Just a speck on the horizon, 

Very far off in the distance, 

But she knew it was a bugfiy, 
Water-bugfly, Colymhetes, 

Water-bugfly, Bugfii watha. 

On its way it met a watchman 
With its stomach rainbow-tinted, 

It is called the great dor-beetle. 

But in science Geotruyes. 

Then the pretty Golymbetes, 
Waterbugfly, Bugfliwatha, 

Fearful of the great dor-beetle 
Plunged into a pool of water, 

And the silk-haired Laura caught it, 
And she took it to her father, 

Took it to the Jolly Douglas, 

And she writ a note about it. 

“ Here’s a note about a bugfly, 

Put it in the Wishiwashi, 

Put it in the Nambipambi ; ” 

Thus she now addressed her father. 

In “ The Substitute ” he put it. 


In the same volume (p. 174), under the title of “ Beetling for 
Beginners,” is another long rhyming jingle on the same lines, dedi- 
cated to Gentle Laura ! silk-haired Laura 1 ” whilst another (p. 222) 
entitled *‘The Hymenoptera described,” is dedicated to her baby- 
sister, Child of Douglas, Pauline Zeller,” etc. Our readers will 
agree with us that, in those days (1856), the name of Douglas was a 
household word among lepidopterists, one of the most generous and 
kindhearted of men. They wil also be inclined to growl that the 
entomological magazines were much more readable in those days. 

In 1874, Dr. Knaggs retired from his position as one of the joint 
Editors of the EnU Mo. Mag., and Douglas took his place. At that 
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time he wrote : “ The imavoidable retirement of my friend Dr. 
Knaggs, having caused a vacancy in the joint editorship of this maga- 
zine, and it having been represented to me that I could not better 
serve the cause of entomology than by taking his place, I cannot 
resist the solicitations of my friends to occupy the position of a mem- 
ber of the quadruple alliance. Like Cineinnatus, I had retired from 
active duty ; recalled, I return to it, not like him as a dictator, but as 
a coworker in the field I love — corde et manu.” 

For thirty years longer he has remained at his post. Although his 
earlier work was among the lepidoptera, and his revision of the 
Gelechiids is still considered one of the most important brochures on 
the subject, his chief study has, during the latter part of his life, been 
the Hemiptera, but a few years ago failing health led him to hand 
over his splendid special library of wQjrks on this order to the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. None of the old school to which Douglas 
belonged between 1830 and 1840 are, we believe, now left. Comparatively 
few of those who joined the active ranks between 1840 and 1860 now 
remain. Still there are some, and many of these are living witnesses 
to the younger men, that age has little to do with virility, that men 
are yet only as old as they feel, and that the best work in the country 
is still largely the product of the nestors who remember the publication 
of Stainton in parts, and who found week by week their entomological 
heaven as each part came to hand. An excellent entomologist and a 
kind-hearted and generous man has gone from among us. 


William Johnson. Died August 16th, 1905. 

It is with very much regret that I have to announce the death, in 
his 90fch year, of my valued and venerable friend Mr. W. Johnson, 
who passed away on August 6th, at his residence at Wigan. About 
fifty or sixty years ago there existed in Lancashire and Cheshire a 
well known and enthusiastic band of entomologists, amongst whom 
were W, Johnson, Nicholas Cooke, Benjamin Cooke, C. S. Gregson, 
N. Greening, J. B. Hodgkinson, etc. Mr. Johnson was one of the 
eleven who met at my house on February 24th, 1877, when the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Entomological Society was founded. He always 
took a deep interest in the society, and was a regular attendant at the 
meetings, and, on his removal to Wigan, in 1889, he was honoured by 
being appointed an honorary member. Mr. Johnson was thorough in 
everything he undertook, and was devoted to his work, being for 30 
years employed in the engineering department of the Mersey Dock 
and Harbour Board, from whom he was in receipt of a pension up to 
the time of his death. Mr. Johnson leaves behind him a collection of 
lepidoptera, which is now for sale. Amongst a number of interesting 
specimens is one of Eromene ocellea, which is one of the three recorded 
by Mr. Barrett, as captured near Liverpool, and which I believe was 
taken by himself. — Samuel James Cappee, Huyton Park. August 2Brd. 
1905. 


Ebratdm.— Page 211 line 10, for “ tinted blues ’’ read “ tailed blues.” — Q. P. 
Cambridge. 
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Notes on the early stages of Daphnis nerii. 

By H. POWELL. 

To’wards the middle of September, 1904, young larvae of DapJmis 
7ie)ii were fairly plentiful on cultivated oleander bushes in the Hyeres 
district, and careful searching resulted in the finding of a dozen eggs. 
The strong, fresh shoots, which come out after a tree has been trimmed, 
are evidently preferred by egg-layingfemales, and the eggs are deposited 
singly on the upper surfaces of tender leaves near the growing points 
of shoots low down on the tree. As a rule the fullfed larvge are to be 
found on the highest branches, but, on several occasions, I have found 
them feeding upon succulent shoots springing from the trunk-base of 
a trimmed tree, not far from the spot where they hatched out from the 
egg. On September 15th I found an egg which had certainly not 
been laid long before, and, on the following day (September 16th), I 
went over the same bushes again and found four very fresh-looking 
eggs which had been laid that night, for they were certainly not there 
on the preceding day. They were in conspicuous positions, and I 
could not have overlooked them. All but one w’^ere on the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, the exception being on the underside of a leaf 
which had been accidentally turned over. 

Description of egg. — Shape : roundish oval, slightly flattened on 
the uppermost side, more so on the side glued iio the leaf. Appear- 
ance : shiny and opalescent. Colour : very pale green with a yellowish 
tinge. Dimensions : greater horizontal axis l*65mm., lesser hori- 
zontal axis l*5mm., vertical axis l*3mm. On September 19th a rather 
large and nearly round concavity was noted as having formed on the 
upperside of each egg. This depression is shallow. There is a distinct 
level rim to it. The yellow tinge has increased, and is especially 
pronounced at one end of the egg (this in every case). Before batching 
the eggs became still yellower. A microscopical ( x 40) examination 
by lamp-light shows the whole surface pearly and very minutely 
pitted. In strong daylight I can detect a faint and irregular network 
of cells, independently of the shallow^ pits. The centre of each tiny pit 
is raised, thus representing a mound surrounded by a ditch. All the 
larvse from ova found on September 16th (laid during the night of 
September 15th-16th) emerged on September 22nd. The egg state, 
therefore, lasted 6^ days. 

Larva. — First stadium. : From a specimen hatched on September 
15th. The young larva measures 5'5mm., and its caudal horn (or 
spike) is 3*5mm. in length. It is pale yellow; the spike, to begin with, 
very pale grey, soon becoming black. Soon after commencing to 
feed the body turns light green, but the head and last segment remain 
yellow. Micf'oscopic examination : Head with a few brownish, white- 
tipped hairs. It is shaped as in the final and all intermediate stages. 
Body : Skin satiny, very minutely pitted. Down the dorsal centre 
are a few very small hairs. The trapezoidal tubercles (i and ii) look like 
little swellings under the skin. Each bears a short, straight, brown 
hair, terminating in a small disc or knob. A similar hair grows from a 
distinct supraspiracular tubercle (iii), and there are some minute supra- 
spiracular hairs in addition to this. On the lateral margin, below the 
spiracles, are two small tubercles with colourless setse. On the 
meso- and metathoracio segments the subdorsai tubercles i and ii are 

October 15th, 1905. 
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set close together upon a common base. The prothorax has numerous 
short hairs. The contractions of the dorsal vessel can be easily seen, so 
transparent is the skin of the larva. When the larva is nearly full-grown 
in this stage, but not in the earlier half, the place on the metathoraeic 
segment where the blue and white eye- spot will subsequently appear, 
is seen under the microscope to be marked with a faint, suffused patch 
of a light bluish tinge. There is no trace of the white pupil yet. The 
mark is faint and cannot be detected with a hand-lens, but only under 
the microscope (x40 approximately), and when strongly illuminated. 
No traces of the subdorsal yellow line or of the white spots appear in this 
stage. Caudal horn : Length 3* 5mm. Its somewhat swollen base rises 
from a prominence on the 8th abdominal segment. This prominence 
is washed with light brown. After the basal swelling, the spike tapers 
very gradually throughout its length. It is black, and thickly covered 
with short black bristles. It terminates in two small tubercles, each 
bearing a short colourless hair. It is slightly undulated in places, and 
is usually carried at an angle of 45°, but, being very mobile, can be 
raised upright or laid flat. When lying up for the first moult the 
larva again assumes a yellow colour and semitransparent appearance, 
the only trace of green being on the thoracic segments. The green 
colour is evidently due to the chlorophyll in the food. Its length at 
the end of the first stage is 11 •4mm, The first moult was passed on 
September 19th. 

Second stadium : Head, light yellowish-green, well sprinkled with 
short hairs. The body of the larva is also yellowish -green. The eye- 
spot on the metathorax, though small, is now quite distinct to the 
naked eye ; its white pupil is double, a subsegmental incision separating 
the two white spots ; the blue ring surrounding the pupils is narrow. 
Now appears for the first time the broad subdorsal line, yellow in this 
stage ; also the small bluish-white spots faintly ringed with blue, which 
are arranged in a line below its lower edge, one on each subdivision 
excepting the first and the last. This arrangement applies to the 
abdominal segments from the 2nd to 7th inclusive. On the 1st 
abdominal there are four of the spots, all near the posterior end of the 
segment, one of them being below the rest. On the 2nd abdominal 
four or five small white spots run up the first subdivision towards the 
dorsal centre without reaching it. They start from the yellow subdorsal 
line. There are also one or two of these spots in and close to the yellow 
line on the 2nd and 3rd subdivisions. The same thing is repeated on 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th abdominals, but the number of spots gradually 
lessens until, on the 6th abdominal segment, there is only one left, and 
that on the 1st subdivision, halfway between the dorsal centre and the 
lower edge of the subdorsal line. The subdorsal line is fairly sharply 
defined on its lower edge, but it is suffused above, gradually merging 
into the greener colour of the dorsum. The dorsal vessel shows 
through a deeper green. The first trace of the yellow subdorsal line 
is on the mesothoracic segment, where it is very faint and suffused ; 
it is rather more strongly marked on the metathorax and increases 
in distinctness up to the 5th abdominal inclusive; on the 8th 
abdominal it curves up to the base of the spike, and is very faded. 
Yentral surface pale green ; true legs and olaspers yellowish, their bases 
green. Caudal horn : Length 5*8mm. Same shape as in first stage. 
Base enlarged near the insertion, with yellow on the sides. The 
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spike is black and shiny as before, but there is now a white tip. It 
is thickly sprinkled with short black hairs arising from numerous 
hard-looking tubercles set back. The two tubercles at the extremity 
are still present, but they are not so prominent as in the first stage. 
They are no larger than the other tubercles on the white tip. All the 
hairs and tubercles on this white portion of the spike are colourless. 
In this stage, as in the preceding one, the horn or spike is hinged at the 
base to enable it to be raised upright or laid flat down behind the larva 
at will. When in its resting-positibn, stretched along the midrib on the 
underside of a leaf, the larva lays its spike down so that it touches the 
leaf. When the larva is irritated or disturbed, the spike is brought 
upright, and when walking or feeding it is alternately raised and 
lowered to suit the various movements. The hairs on the surface of 
the larva are now numerous, but only visible when considerably magni- 
fied (I see them clearly x 40) . They are black and extremely short. 
Length at the end of 2nd stage 17mm. 

Lying up for second moults on September 23rd : The weather has been 
decidedly colder and generally cloudy since the larva entered its second 
stage (thermometer varying between 66°F. and 56°F.). This may have 
retarded its progress somewhat. 

Third stadium (reached on the morning of September 24th) : Very 
little change in the general appearance. The eye-spot on metathorax 
is larger and more distinct than before. It is composed of two good 
sized white spots connected by a short neck, the whole ringed with 
blue. The yellow subdorsal line is stronger on the abdominal, but 
weaker on the thoracic, segments, where it has as nearly as possible 
died out. The white spots on and above it, on the dorsum, are rather 
more numerous. It is shaded below with bluish-green, and the line of 
blue-white spots in this shading is more conspicuous, each spot being 
distinctly ringed with dark blue. Below this regular line of spots, and 
still within the blue-green shading, are other spots, smaller, but other- 
wise similar. Below the shading is a narrow and not very sharply 
marked spiracularline of light yellow. The true legs are orange-coloured 
towards their extremities. Caudal spike 7’9mm. in length, tapering 
to a fine point as before ; it is rather thicker at the base than in the 
two first stages, but has not altered in shape otherwise ; the white at 
the end extends further down, and gradually tones ofi through pale 
pink to yellow down the sides ; a black stripe runs up the front, and 
another up the back of the spike, reaching as far as the white portion. 
The spike is studded with short black spines on black bases, excepting 
on the white part, where they are white and smaller, besides being 
inclined backward at a sharp angle. Spines are stiffer and look less 
numerous than in the first stage, and their wart-like bases are propor- 
tionately larger. The spike is even more mobile than before. When 
walking the larva brings it right over the back with each step. The 
larva laid up for the third moult on September 28fch, when its length 
was 25mm. 

Fourth stadium : On September 29th the fourth stage was reached, 
and this moult produced a decided change. Excepting in size, the 
head has not altered. It is green, but more opaque and solid-looking 
than the body, which is fleshy, soft, and slightly transparent, especially 
the thoracic segments, after fee middle of the stage has been reached. 
The pupils of the eye-spot have quite coalesced, and now form a single 
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white patch, oval in shape and rather swollen in front. This patch has a 
broad edging of blue, su&using the white with light blue to some extent. 
The, outer edge is purplish-blue. Subdorsal line relatively narrower and 
much more clearly defined. It now begins on the 1st abdominal seg- 
ment, where it is, however, very faint. It is white with a light yellowish 
suffusion on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7th abdominals. Its upper edge 
is also slightly suffused with yello-w, this colour tinging the green of the 
dorsum above for some distance. Centrally the dorsum is pale green. 
The thoracic segments are green, tinged with yellow. The white 
raised spots are now very distinct. Dorsally each has a narrow ring 
of dark green around it, and a small dark depression in the centre, 
from which arises, apparently, a very minute hair, but I could not 
make quite sure of it. From the middle of the 3rd abdominal seg- 
ment to the end of the 7tb is, immediately below the subdorsal line, a 
shading of blue, becoming pale lilac-blue as the larva ages. It is very 
faint on the 8th abdominal. On the 2nd abdominal and first half of 
the 3rd abdominal segments the white spots below the line are tinged 
with blue, and those on the succeeding segments are half swamped in 
the lilac-blue, particularly towards the end of the body. They are 
ringed with dark blue. The narrow, yellowish, spiracular line, seen in 
the previous stage, has almost entirely died out. A trace of it remains 
on the first three abdominals, and a slight dash of it before the 
spiracle on the other abdominals. Spiracles very distinct. They are 
narrow, upright slits, with black edges, beyond which are light borders. 
Ventral surface light green. True legs pinkish-brown externally, lighter 
inside. Glaspers green, with a weak yellow tinge, their hooks and 
terminal pads greyish ; no light line along their bases. A consider- 
able change has taken place in the caudal horn. Its total length is 
now 7'8mm, For the first 4mm. it is fairly thick, greenish-yellow, and 
waxy-looking. This part is sprinkled with tubercles inclined back- 
wards and a little darker in colour (greyish). Minute colourless hairs 
grow from them. The upper surface at the base has a roughly 
triangular black patch, and the colour here is richer yellow. 8*2mm. 
up is a black circle bearing black warts, one or two of which have long 
hairs. After the black circle there is a slight downward bend and an 
abrupt contraction, the tail being continued as a tapering spike ending 
in a sharp point. The spike is blue-green and almost transparent ; 
tip black. It has a few very small colourless warts, or tubercles, laid 
back. The horn is still fairly mobile. When the larva is at rest 
along the midrib of a leaf (back) it is carried horizontally, but when 
walking or feeding it is raised, and can be brought almost upright. 

About midday, on October 2nd, the larva developed rather suddenly 
the stiff neck ” preceding a moult. It had no trace of this at 11 a.m. 
The length at the end of the fourth stage, when lying up for the fourth 
moult, is 46mm. (not including the length of the caudal horn) . The fifth 
and final stage reached on October 3rd. The larva in its final instar 
was so excellently described and figured by Mr. Doilman, for Tuit’s 
Nattiml History of the British Lepidoptera (voL iv., pp. 489-491, pi. ii) 
that there can be no possible need for a further description, and I 
therefore eonfiiie my notes to the earlier stadia, as being supplementary 
to those that I wrote for the same work {op cit,, pp. 488-489), and wiU 
only add that these notes should be read with Mr, Dollman’s figure 
before the reader. [We would suggest that this account might be 
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taken from an extra copy of this number and fastened into British 
Lepidoptera, etc., voL iv., p. 489, to complete the life-history of this 
species. Ed.] 


Heredity Notes. 

By (Bey.) G. H. BAYNOR, M.A. 

During the last six years I have been breeding Abraxas grossti- 
lariata very largely, with a view to proving or refuting the Mendelian 
theory, which may be briefly stated as follows. If you pair a normal 
male with an aberrant female of any species, or vice versa, the progeny 
of the first generation will be all normal, but of that of the second 
generation two-thirds will be normal, and the other third aberrant. 
If, however, you pair an aberrant male with an aberrant female, the 
whole progeny of the first generation should be aberrant. It is only 
during the last twelve months that I have been able to carry out my 
experiments with a view to testing the truth of the latter part of the 
above-mentioned theory. In July, 1904, I bred, for the first time, a 
few males of Abraxas grossidariata ab. flavofasciata, Huene. One of 
these I paired with a female of the same aberration (or variety, call it 
which you will). The progeny resulting in June, 1905, consisted of 
thirteen specimens, all of them flavofasciata. So far the Mendelian 
theory appeared to me to be true, but, in May, this year, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of experimenting with another species, viz., 
Cidaria tnmcata. I had long been anxious to obtain a pairing between 
a male and female of the very striking variety of this species, with the 
central area of the forewings yellow — var. comma-notata. Last 
autumn (1904) I obtained batches of ova from several wild females 
(both typical nmata and var. comma-notata) taken (in my own garden 
here) chiefly on flowers of Epilobium angustifoliim and Solidago cana- 
densis. These produced imagines in May, 1905, and among them was 
a family containing many conma-notata of both sexes. Between these 
brothers and sisters I effected several pairings, but from three only 
were fertile eggs obtained. These three families, herein designated 
alpha, gamma, and delta, I attended to with the utmost care, but owing, 
I suppose, to the parent moths being so closely related, only a moderate 
number of moths came out. However, the results I consider extremely 
interesting, much as I regret that they altogether fail to support the 
Mendelian theory. Family a consisted of four moths, viz., one typical 
trimcata and 3 var. comma-jwtata. Family y contained 28 moths, 6 of 
which were truncata and 17 conima-notata. Family d comprised 12 
specimens, equally divided between the type and the variety. The 
grand total of specimens, therefore, works out at 39, exactly one-third 
of which were typical, and the remaining two-thirds aberrant. The 
result of my experiment will not, I fear, be altogether gratifying to 
Mendelians, but ^‘magna est veritas et praevalebit,” What the 
“ veritas ” is with regard to heredity in lepidoptera seems at present 
incapable of definition, but I have another species in view on which I 
mean to experiment next season, if all is well, and I feel sure there 
must be many among your readers who have the opportunity and 
facilities for assisting to elucidate the interesting problem which now 
confronts biologists. 
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Notes on the Pairing, Oviposition and Egg of Chrysophanus 
phlaeas. 

By J. W. HAEEISON, B.Sc. 

Chryso'phanm phlaeas is treble-brooded in Durham. Broods appear in 
June and September, and a partial brood in October and November. 

Pairing. — The species pairs about 11 a. m. A female was observed 
to alight on a thistle plant (without flowers). Raised abdomen and 
vibrated wings ; the head furthest from ground. A ^ soon appeared 
and alighted beneath $ , its head in same direction. The ? rather 
coy ; ^ turned abdomen nearly parallel to thorax ; $ moved further 
up thistle stem ; ^ follow-ed and repeated process. This was repeated 
three times, and copulation then took place. I found another pair at 
11.30 a.m., m cop. on ragwort head; wings partly opened; both w^ere 
probing flowers. These pairs remained in cop. about 65 minutes. 

Oviposition. — This takes place in the afternoon. The female flutters 
over Rumex acetosella^ choosing plants on banksides, sides of ditches, 
depressions of ground. It alights on the dock, and, keeping its wings 
partially opened, it curves its abdomen, and walks deliberately over the 
leaf with the abdomen pressed against it. When it reaches a suitable 
place (generally on midrib, near junction of petiole and leaf) it closes 
its wings wuth a jerk, deposits the ovum, flies off and repeats the 
process. The ovum generally is on upperside, as above described, but 
I have found ova in nature on the underside, and on the petiole. The 
ova are laid singly. (I once thought I saw an ovum laid on 
Bammciilus repens, in a ditch, but could not verify.) 

Ova. — When first laid the ova are faintly greenish, soon turning to 
a faint green-gray, and then slightly brown, as the time of hatching 
approaches. The eggshell is opaque and comparatively thick. The 
ovum hatches in 5-24 days, depending on the temperature. The ova 
vary greatly, but fall into two groups, those with small cells, and 
those w’ith a few larger ones. Those with small cells are the larger 
ova, those with large cells are the smaller ova. Diameter, ’dmm. 
to 'Smm. ; thickness, five-twelfths of diameter. 

Description of larger type of Ovum. — Ovum buttonshaped, t.^., like 
a flat dome, and has the appearance of being honey-combed or sponge- 
like. The bottoms of cells faintly greenish, and dotted and striated. There 
are two (generally) series of intersecting lines, which are white and 
undulating. These give rise to a series of polygons, mostly fairly regular 
hexagons. These lines as they approach points of intersection ascend and 
thicken , giving rise to a series of triangular pyramids. Some ova, owung 
to the variation in size of polygons, do not have two series of lines, but are 
marked with irregular polygons all over. Base, or attached area, green 
and faintly cross-hatched. Micropylar area appears darker green to naked 
eye, and is roughly polygonal and finely punctured . The mioropyle is sur- 
rounded by an incomplete ring of very small irregular polygonal cells. 
Next is a fairly complete ring of nine cells, mostly pentagons, one- 
eighth area of average cell area. Then we have cells produced by the 
intersecting lines as above. Some of these are heptagonal where they 
adjoin two of the ring cells. 

Description of smaller type of Ovum. — The micropylar area is as 
above. Following this are only two rings of cells, all hexagons ; in 
the first ring, 7 cells, and in the next ring, 10 cells. These smaller 
ova are thicker and more convex than the first form. 
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The larv® eat a small circular hole out of apes of ovum. When 
resting before a moult the small larvae rest on lower side of leaf. 
[The above notes are direct extracts from my field notebook.] 


Norfolk Lepidopterological Notes. 

By (Rev.) A, M. MOSS, M.A. 

Though the butterfiies of Switzerland rather take the shine out of 
ours at home — and I hope soon to be able to contribute another July 
holiday record — yet a few more notes from the eastern counties of 
England, on the season of 1905, may not be unacceptable. 

Diligent examination of, the sallows in Poxley wood, in the spring, 
resulted in one small larva of Apatura iris, on May 4th. The search 
was repeated on several occasions, but without avail. The species 
here appears to be particularly local and difficult to acquire, as the 
sallows are mainly large bushes, hopelessly interwoven with thick 
undergrowth of every description as a covert for game. My solitary 
find, however, 'was watched 'with unceasing care and much interest. 
Its growth 'was slow, and after moulting on May 9th, and again at the 
end of the month, it pupated satisfactorily on June 18th, producing a 
fine female on July 4th. I was particularly struck with the sudden- 
ness of its emergence, for, although on the morning of that day the 
pupa looked only slightly more opaque than before, by the evening the 
butterfly was out. 

In May, the larvae of Apamea opJdogramma occurred commonly 
in the stems of the white striped grass growing in the gardens of this 
city. A visit to Chippenham fen resulted in ten larvae of Plusia 
orichalcea and one Leiicania stramirtea. During the first half of June 
the larvae of Hylophila quercana were common on oak-trees near 
Norwich ; they are delicate creatures, and are much better found by 
turning up boughs than by beating. A few larvae of Notodonta trepida, 
N. cliaonia, Oyniatophora diluta, Asphalia ridens and A. flavivornis 
were taken ; also half a dozen pupae of Cymatopliora ocidaris spun up 
at the roots of poplar. Tw^o specimens of Arctia villica w’ere noted at 
Loddon, some dozen miles southeast of Norwich, and a few imagines 
of Drepana hmmda and I), ungidmla w^ere netted at Horsford. Night 
searching on the heather in Felthorpe woods produced a good stock of 
the larvse of Agrotis agathina. Disease, however, spread among them 
and carried them off wffien fullfed, with the exception of some seven or 
eight, which managed to pupate, and have since emerged. Other 
larvae taken at the same time were Triphaena ianthina, T. jimbtia, T, 
intergecta, T. orbona, Noctua brimnea, N. festiva, N. castanea, N. 
xanthographa, Boarmia repandata, B. rhomboidaria and Epinephele 
tithonus. 

Recent additions have been made in the shape of four nearly full- 
grown larvae of Stau7’opm fagi, two found on small oak-trees at Strat- 
ton, and two on beech at Attlebridge ; and an abundance of Cocklidion 
Umacodes (testndo) larvae on oak and beech, at Horsford. These were 
not beaten, but very easily procured by turning over the lower 
branches of trees and bushes. Three empty cocoons of Sarrothripa 
remyana were taken at the same time, and a few larvae of Earymms 
dolabrana and Ephyra pmctaria and E, trilinmna, PJutlera hucephala 
seems to be more than usually abundant in the district this autumn, 
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devastating chiefly lime and oak. Towards the end of September a 
fair number of the larvae of Leiocampa dictaeoides was taken on birch, 
and one larva of Cerura bicuspis fell to the umbrella of a friend whom 
I introduced to the favoured locality. I fail to trace the species 
further. Two days’ searching at Horning have yielded a number of 
the larvae of Clostera 7'eclusaj Earias chloraria, a few NotolopJms gono- 
stigma and Acronycta leporina, and half a dozen Spilosoma itrticae. 

Electric arc lamps at Oarrow works, Norwich, have attracted a 
splendid fresh series of Leiocampa dictaea and one Cerura furcula, all, 
doubtless, of a second brood. Flowerheads at Horning have produced 
some dark, but rather worn, Apamea fibrosa^ and Mr. H. J, Thouless, 
of Norwich, records the finding of a specimen of Aventia flexula on a 
fence in the city. Sugar has of late been moderately successful as a 
bait for many of the commoner species, and, amongst other things, a 
few Mania maiira^ a score of fine Catocala ^iiqjta, and one freshly 
emerged specimen of Thyatira batis have turned up. This is 
interesting, as one has not before regarded the species as double- 
brooded. 


On Larval Habits. 

By E. M. DADD, F.B.S. 

During the course of the present spring, while engaged on breed- 
ing experiments with several members of the genus Taeniocampa, I 
was much struck with the fact that the young larvae of this genus, 
during their younger stages, habitually adopt a secretive mode of life, 
either by burrowing into young shoots [Taeniocampa opima on sallow), 
or by turning over the edges of leaves (T. opima on oak, T. incerta^ 
T. piilvendenta, and T, populeti), or by forming a gregarious web [T, 
yniniosa). This habit in itself is not remarkable, as it is adopted by a 
very considerable portion of the smaller larvae, particularly the micro- 
lepidoptera, but the fact that the Tseniocampid larvae, later on, adopt 
an entirely different mode of life, feeding quite openly on their food- 
plants, gives cause for reflection, and resulted in my seeking an 
explanation of this remarkable fact. 

The reason generally given in our standard works for the secretive 
mode of life, is a desire to escape the attention of predatory enemies, 
and, at the first glance, this theory seems to accord with the facts, 
but it appears to me that this theory will not hold water on being 
thoroughly tested. 

On visiting a fairly extensive aspen plantation, this spring, the 
writer was struck with the fact that, far from acting as a mode of con- 
cealment, the spun leaves of aspen immediately caught the eye 
(human. — ^E d.), that an enemy seeking the larv® would at once be 
put on its track, and that the spun leaves would greatly facilitate its 
search. The spun leaves of aspen contained larvse of T, populeti^ 
Leucoma salicis, and two species of Tortricids, all of which were 
equally easy of detection. 

On considering this matter further it appeared to me somewhat 
remarkable that, on making a list of those species which adopt this 
mode of life in youth and abandon it later on, they mostly have two 
characteristics in common, m;?., (1) They are chiefly arboreal feeders. 
(2) They are mostly species which emerge from the ova in the 
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spring. The following is a rough list of macro-lepidoptera which 
.adopt this habit, although some of those species specified continue the 
habit throughout life : — Malaeosoma neustria, M, castrmm, M, fran- 
cojiica, Lachneis lanestris, Taeniocampa munda, T. pulvenilenta, T, 
incerta, T. opma, T. stahiliSj T. populeti, T. miniosa^ Xanthia fidvago, 
X. lutea, Tiliacea aurago, T. citi'ago, Tethea retusa, T, snbtusa. and other 
Orthosiids ; Cleoceris viminalis, OrrJiodia erythrocephala^ Asphalia ridens, 
A. flavicomis, Cymatophora or, C. duplaris, Cheimatohia brumata, 0. 
boreata, Larentia dilutata, Scotosia rhamnata^ S. vetulata, Leucoma 
salicis^ Portliesia chrysorrkoea and Aporia crataegi. 

Many nearly related species to the above, which emerge later in 
the year, or are ground feeders, have not this habit, viz,, Lasiocampa 
quercus, Macrothylacia rubi, Eiitricha quercifolia, G-astropacha ilicifolia, 
Odonestis pruni, Taeniacanipa gotliica, Pachnobia rubricosa, and P. leuco- 
grapha, OrrJiodia vaccinii, Ortliosia Jielvola, Scotosia certata, etc. 

But it is when one turns to the microlepidoptera, where the 
habit, not only among arboreal, but also amongst low, feeders, is 
almost universal, that another remarkable coincidence is evident. It 
immediately becomes apparent that it is more especially small larvae 
which have this habit, and it is amongst the superfamily of the very 
ismallest lepidoptera, viz., the Nepticidides, that the habit of seeking 
shelter is most specialised. In my humble opinion the habit has been 
acquired, not as a mode of concealment from predatory enemies, 
although I should be the last to deny that it also serves this purpose, 
but that the primary object aimed at is protection from the elements, 
and more particularly from the effects of heavy rain storms. 

All entomologists who have much experience in breeding know the 
‘danger of giving very small larvae wet foodplants, or of allowing 
moisture to collect in their breeding glasses. A very small drop of 
moisture is sufficient to drown even active larvae like those of the Cato- 
^calids, and I consider that a rainstorm would annihilate many arboreal 
feeders if they had not adopted the habit of making themselves a 
shelter, or by boring into buds, catkins, shoots, etc., during their youth. 
The larvae of most of the species given in the foregoing list abandon 
the habit as soon as they are large enough and strong enough to with- 
rstand the elements, which seems to confirm this theory ; whereas, if 
the habit of concealment is merely a device to escape the attention of 
-enemies, it seems rather curious that the larvae should abandon the 
habit when they are large and conspicuous, and the larvae of most 
microlepidoptera being small, even when fullgrown, retain the habit 
throughout the larval period. 

Of course, to a certain extent, the webs of gregarious larvae no 
‘doubt protect the larvae from cold as well as rain, such species as 
Porthesia aiiriflua, P, chryson'koea, etc., which hybernate in webs,, 
undoubtedly do so as a protection against cold. I doubt whether 
webs or concealed larvae are less subject to ichneumons than others, as 
the latter are more probably attracted by scent than sight. 

Another matter which has been engaging my attention is canni- 
balism, As far as I know, no one has yet attempted to explain 
how lepidopterous larvse, which primarily were undoubtedly herbiferous, 
have acquired this singular habit. On making a list of the best known 
cannibal larvae, viz.,* Asphalia ridens, Tamioeampa mimosa, T. gradlis, 
^Cosmia trapezina, Scopelosoma sateUiUa, Amphipyra pyramidea, Xylina 
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omitojntSy X, soda, Crocallis elinguaria, one is immediately confronted 
with the remarkable fact that, ^though mostly belonging to widely 
separate genera, they have one thing in common, they are all more or 
less addicted to oak, and are all about full-grown at the same time.. 
Further their period of growth coincides with, or closely follows, that 
of many other oak-feeders, such as Hyhemia defoliaria, H. aurantiaria, 
H, leiicophaearia, Rirnsra pmnana, Phigalia pedaria, Biston hispidaria, 
Boarmia rohoraria and B, consortaria, Cheimatohia brumata and 0, 
horeata, Tortrix viridana, and many Noctuids such as Taeniocampco 
incerta, T. stabilis, T, pulverulenta, Dichmiia ajmlma, Catocala sponsa 
and C. 2 jromissa, and, consequently it frequently happens, particularly 
as many of the above-mentioned species are outrageously common and 
destructive, that the oaks are almost, or entirely, denuded of foliage. 
I have, on several occasions, seen extensive oak forests entirely stripped 
of every vestige of foliage at the end of May and early June, the 
principal offenders being the species of Hyhemia and Cheimatobia 
brumata and G. horeata. On one occasion, several years ago, the oak- 
woods near Northaw, Herts, at the end of May looked as they might 
in December, so thoroughly had Hyhemia defoliaria and Phigalia 
pedaria done their work, and the following year they were in nearly 
the same state. This year again several oak-woods by Berlin were 
stripped by the larvae of Tortnx viridana and Hyhemia defoliaria 
amongst others. 

Now it seems to me that the constant recurrence of this state of 
things would gradually force other species of larvae feeding on oak to 
seek some other form of nutriment, and it is evident that the nearest 
and best substitute for the original food, oak, would be the despoilers. 
No doubt at first the habit was only adopted in case of necessity, and 
in many cannibals this is still the case, and out-and-out cannibals 
were only very gradually evolved, until such species as T. gracilis 
and Cosmia trapemia became cannibals by choice. Mr. Bacot tells me 
that C. trapezina, when forced to subsist on a vegetable diet, is said to 
emerge undersized, and anyone who has tried to rear a brood of T. 
gracilis "will know that, in spite of abundant food, only one specimen,, 
usually a large female, will be bred. 

Another very bad cannibal, Bmta inaritima, is also more or less a-, 
victim of circumstances. The larva passes the winter in the dry stems 
of reeds, for choice in the old galleries of Nonagria geniimpimcta, but 
it does not hybernate in the true sense of the word as, although it is 
sometimes found stiff and frozen during a very hard frost, it is usually 
active. The reed-stems are the favourite hiding-places of all sorts of 
insects and spiders, and they are mostly in a semidormant state, and 
these form the prey of this larva. This species is best bred in cap- 
tivity on a diet of scraped beef. Considering the habitat of this larva,, 
it is difficult to know what else it could eat, as the dried stems of the 
reeds can scarcely be a satisfactory pabulum, and there is nothing else 
to be got. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the habit of cannibalism has never' 
in the first instance been acquired by choice, but always as a case of. 
necessity. 
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An Entomological trip to North Wales. 

By (Eev.) G. E. N. BUEEOWS. 

After a great many years of collecting, in a few limited localities 
in the east of England, it w’as with much pleasure, and great expecta- 
tions, that I made arrangements for a fortnight’s stay at the charm- 
ing little town of Penmaenmawr. Accompanied by a non -entomologi- 
cal brother, who unselfishly sacrificed his own wishes (such as 
mountain climbing) to mine, I had the selfish pleasure of taking 
possession of all the insects captured, and, if the result of my hunt 
seems commonplace to my more experienced readers, I hope they will 
bear with one to whom much was new, and everything of interest, 
and they will also kindly bear in mind that one’s first visit to a new 
locality, amongst new surroundings, is often very unproductive and 
disappointing. 

Leaving London on June 27th, we arrived at our destination in 
good time to have a feed, wash, and change, before we went out to 
inspect our surroundings. It is quite useless to attempt to express 
the effect upon myself, after fourteen years’ residence upon the 
Essex marshes, of the broken country in which I found myself. 
To me every hill was a mountain, and I found it quite impossible 
to realise distances or elevations. The result was that I was con- 
stantly confused by the novelty of the locality, and no doubt did 
not make the best use of my time and opportunities. Our first 
exploration was in the “Green Gorge,” the nearest place which 
seemed to promise success. There I found the hillsides covered with 
bilberry, and made the acquaintance of Cidaria populata in countless 
numbers and excellent condition. The form is ordinary, not the least 
bit dark, and smaller, I think, than the more northern specimens. 
The males were largely in the majority, but a few days later the 
females were common enough. In the pretty, but very steep, lane 
leading from the town, I took Ah'axas grossidariata, not very different 
from southern specimens; Melanippe montanata, more suffused and 
grey ; Rmnia crataegata, one specimen very dull yellow ; Campto- 
gramma hilineata^ Hypena prohosddalu^ Plusia chrysitis^ and Scopula 
olimliSf all quite ordinary. On another day, the Aber valley produced 
Tanagra atrata in profusion, and good condition. I do not suggest that 
this was the only lepidopterous insect at this beautiful spot, but it will 
be understood that I w^as not entirely oblivious to such charming sur- 
roundings, and, with the exception of a few common and quite 
ordinary insects, I saw nothing worth recording, unless it were one or 
two specimens of Acidalia svhsei'iceata, which, however, my memory 
has just told me I netted in the evening at Penmaenmawr. 

My first visit to the Sychnant Pass was made under rather un- 
favourable conditions of rain and wind, which quite forbade collecting. 
Yet I found at rest two specimens of Miana stiigilis ab. aetkiops, which 
are the blackest I have seen. I spent a lot of time in this romantic 
spot, which had peculiar attractions for me, tied as I am to the low- 
lands. The magnificent views on either hand, from the Penmaen 
mountain to Conway, never palled, and I went again and again, as 
long as my visit lasted. Here I found Larmtia caesiata, Eupitkecia 
nanata, E, pulehellata^ Melanippe subinstata^ Acronycta rimieis, Hip- 
parchia semde, Melanippe galiata, and last, but not least, Addalia con- 
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tiguaria. For this latter species I consider I was about a week too 
early. The eight specimens which I took (all but two with the net, 
at dusk, over heather blossom) were in the finest condition, and I have 
no doubt but that, had not my arrangements compelled me to leave 
the district on July 11th, I shordd have added very considerably to the 
number. I only twice found the insect sitting upon the rocks, as is 
its wont, and presume that I must have caught them almost as they 
came out. 

Amongst the most beautiful walks in the neighbourhood is the 
Llanfairfetchen road, cut as it is through the slope of the Penmaen 
mountain. Here, upon the rocks, by climbing, I captured Eupithecia 
nanata and E. pulchellata^ with Nudaria mundana, A trip to Holy- 
head, which can be had for Is. 6d. return, by booking at Euston all the 
way (the tourist ticket giving the right to break the journey at Pen- 
maenmawr), gave little sport, but plenty to look at and admire. One 
wonders whether an entomologist has ever explored the curious 
country in the Isle of Anglesea, with its inlets of the sea, and small 
fields with great outcrops of rocks, taking up more than their share of 
room. Surely something would turn up there if time and care were 
devoted to it. A walk outside Holyhead, towards the Stack, was very 
enjoyable. Eubolia plumharia, Pmidoterpia cytisaria^ Larentia pectina- 
taHa^ Eupithecia nanata^ and Abraxas grossulariata, rewarded my 
efforts, with a few pupas of Antkroeera filipe7idulae, which produced 
nothing out of the common. 

The big hill which dominates Penmaenmawr, Poel lys by name, 
offers a long view and air to those who brave the ascent. Eeally the 
climb is nothing after the Green Gorge is surmounted, as by going 
round to the back the path is found to be quite a gentle one. On the 
summit, round the cairn, I saw Pyramds atalanta and P. cardu% 
while just beneath a peculiarly active flyer, at last, after many mis- 
shots, gave up his name as Anarta myrtilH, worn, of course, but still 
strong on the wing, Lycopkotia strigula accompanied this insect, but 
also worn to shreds. Poel lys means Bilberry Hill.” I had not 
noticed the fruit of this abundant plant ripening, although I w^as so 
much amongst it, until one beautiful evening in the second week, the 
hillsides were literally covered with swarms of people, chiefly children, 
gathering the berries. The picture was a striking one, as their bright 
dresses, and the tins which they carried, gleamed in the sunlight, 
while from our position it looked as though they were actually climb- 
ing precipices. 

On the Conway side of the hay there is a small area of sand dunes, 
not large enough to attract attention; I have no doubt, however, good 
work might be done. I spent one evening alone there. It is hard 
walking over the awful beachstones (the sole drawback, in my opinion, 
to this charming place), and the way seems long, but I found that 
there was a possible path over the railway line. My evening was not 
thrown away entirely, but I was not in good form, and felt listless. 
Here I netted Heliothis marginatus, and saw a lot of insects which I 
could not catch, as I had torn the whole side out of my net on a 
bramble. I was completely disappointed with the western side of the 
town. I found that it, and the mountains above, are altogether given 
up to stone quarries, and from top to bottom invaded by quarrymen. 
There is, however, plenty of room for the entomologist on the south 
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and east, and no doubt more active collectors would find plenty of 
sport which I could not reach. 

It seemed to me a remarkable fact that although I found the flowers 
of Centrantkm ruher^ the so-called valerian of gardens, most attractive 
at Mucking, yet I never saw a single moth thereat during my stay in 
North Wales, although I watched carefully nearly every night. Plusia 
iota 1 found once, resting upon a garden- wall, and P. chryntis I netted 
along a garden hedge, hut not a specimen of either species seemed to 
visit the flowers. Of commoner insects, Coeiio-nympha panijjhilus ap- 
peared to be somewhat larger than my Essex specimens. Hipparchia 
semele, smaller than those from the Kentish hills ; Enodia hyperanthus 
(I only saw one) showed very distinct markings on the underside. 
Ypsipetes elutatOj taken amongst the bilberry, 'was small, and mottled 
with green; Boarmia repayidata, dark, but well marked, w’hile B, 
rhomhoidaria, a single specimen, is the smallest I have seen. The 
females of Repialm hwnntli vary much in size, the smaller being paler 
in colour, suggesting insufficient food. I took a considerable number 
of Crambids, Eudorias, and some Phycitids, which I have not yet 
managed to name, and also some Eupithecias which are, so far, in 
like case. 

On the whole I returned home full of regrets. I washed I had been 
able to stay longer in this charming place, so unlike my home, although 
the climate seemed to be too bracing for me. However, I came away 
with a great wish to try again, if I should have another opportunity, 
when possibly I could do better, now that the preliminary exploration 
is finished, and I should know where to look for the insects I desire. 


Sugaring Prohibited in the New Forest 

By S. J. BELL. 

It will probably be news to many of your readers — as indeed it was 
to me when I reached Brockenhurst last July — to hear that sugaring” 
in the New^ Forest was strictly prohibited, such prohibition applying 
alike to enclosures and open ground. 

On receiving this information from a Brockenhurst tradesman, in 
response to an order for the necessary saccharine fluid, I was of course 
incredulous, but decided that it would be advisable not to seek further 
information on the point until the close of my holiday. I sugared 
persistently for a fortnight without interruption in sundry spots which 
had better remain unspecified out of consideration for the ranger in 
whose district they lay, and -who should have ousted me therefrom ; 
the “ sugar” proved unattractive, however, not only to velveteens,” 
but also to the wily moth — but that is another story. 

On the day of my departure I sought out the former and 
interrogated him, learning to my astonishment that it was an actual 
fact that orders had been issued to stop “sugaring.” Pursuing the 
enquiry further, I found that, in the event of any lepidopterists proving 
contumacious, the ranger would produce — ^not the customary notebook 
for the purpose of recording the oflender’s habitat, as might be expected, 
but a pail filled with a mixture of clay and waterj with which con- 
coction he Tvould plaster over the delectable patches in accordance 
with instructions received, / 

According to local report the origin of the “pother” was a com- 
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plaint made to the Forest commissioner by the professional collectors 
of the district re a certain individual, a visitor, who labelled a favourite 
ride as his very own, and defied anyone else to use it at their peril. 
For this I cannot vouch, but if it be true it seems a poor reason for 
the drastic action taken. 

Now it would appear that the method to be adopted to cheek 
sugaring is so unconstitutional as to make it obvious that the 
prohibition cannot be legitimately enforced or maintained, and a 
protest from an authoratative scientific source would doubtless result 
in the curbing of the excessive anti-entomological zeal of the local 
authority. 

I am aware that the “ mere collector,” as a rule, receives short 
shrift at your hands, but I venture to think that even this personage 
will receive your cordial support when he protests against the applica- 
tion of County Council Park Rules to this much frequented happy 
hunting ground of naturalists. 

[There are one or two points that want elucidating in the above. 
As we understand the matter all amateur visiting lepidopterists have 
been forbidden to sugar owing to the reputed ill-mannered behaviour 
of some individual 12 months ago. This prohibition appears to have 
been made owing to the representations of local professional collectors, 
to be asserted in favour of these same local collectors who one assumes 
are not forbidden to collect in this manner. Is this assumption 
correct ? One supposes that no discriminating rule of this kind can 
be maintained. The matter, of course, wants ventilating in the Timest 
where the facts should be clearly set forth. There are many of our 
entomologists learned in the law who perhaps can advise Mr. Bell. At 
any rate one cannot, after all Mr. Goss has done for entomologists in the 
New Forest, imagine him taking such a rebuff to the free use of the 
Forest, lying down, — En.] 

Notes on the Life-history of Ocnogyna boetica {with plate). 

By H. POWELL. 

{Concluded from p. 240.) 

Continuing my record of the larva of Ocnogyna boetica^ I note 
that three or four larvae moulted for the second time, entering 
the third stage today, December 25th. The length at the end 
of the 2nd stage is 4*8mm. to 5mm. They are feeding well on 
groundsel and plantain. By December 28th, nearly all were in the 
Srd stage and growing fast. Weather damp and rather mild. It has 
been like this for some time. Not much rain, some very fine days but 
no wind. 

Third instar : The head, tubercles, and plates are whitish when the 
skin is just cast, but they soon become black and shiny as usual. 
The hairs from the small dorsal tubercles (i) are brown, and so are 
most of those on the inner sides of the large subdorsals (ii). Brown 
hairs from lateral tubercles. The rest of the hairs are black. Under 
a hand lens this is the appearance : A central dorsal light line runs 
down the body. The large subdorsal tubercles (ii) are set in a broad, 
suffused, blacMsh line. Below it is a lighter, greyish area, extending 
to the ventral surface, which is also of this smoky colour. The 
numerous stiff hairs are very evident, as also are the warts from which 
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they spring. The hairs are not so long as in the genus Arctia at this stage 
(e.r/., A.villica, A,fasciata or A,hehe), Microscopical appearance , — Tuber- 
cles very prominent, more rounded in shape, particularly the large 
subdorsals (ii) . Each tubercle on a slight fleshy elevation. The tubercles 
form well-raised, shiny black warts covered with numerous conical hair- 
bases. The hairs on the prothoracie plate appear to be arranged in 
two principal bunches, and look less generally scattered than before. 
The number of hairs has again greatly increased. They are so 
numerous as to be difficult to count on the prothoracie plate. The 
small tubercle i on abdominals has now three to six hairs, shorter and 
flner than most of the others. They are brownish. Tubercle ii is 
very large, with numerous hairs, fourteen or more, those on the inner 
side brownish, the long centre ones and externals black. Tubercle iii 
has black hairs, and they have increased in number here as elsewhere. 
The mottled brown subdorsal line is more consistent and also darker. 
Light dorsal line distinct. The lateral area is of a suffused greyish colour 
with little distinct mottling ; darker along the spiracular area, lateral 
border light again. The segments are pretty deeply incised, swelling 
-out in the centre. This swelling is made more prominent by the size 
of the tubercles. Length at the end of third stage 7mm. 

A larva entered fourth stage January 7th, many others are moulting. 
By January 15th all but one were in the fourth stage, and well advanced. 
By January 22nd many looked bloated, as though they had reached 
their maximum in this stage, but none are actually lying up for the 
fourth moult yet. They feed very well indeed, but rarely eat the leaf 
right down, preferring still to eat away the cuticle from either the upper- 
or underside. I have not yet put them out-of-doors on growing plants, 
but have them still inside in a tin in a fairly warm room. As the 
weather is now warmer and moister, I must soon put them on growing 
groundsel outside. The larval hairs are not very long as compared with 
Arctia. They are stiffish, but not so stiff as in pudica. The larvge 
are lively, and show a tendency to wander when the lid of their box is 
removed. They are not quite so nervous and rapid in their movements 
as those of A. hebe, A. villica, and especially A. pnrpurata. If disturbed 
when they are warm, they will make short rushes forward, much like 
most other Arctiid larvae. They spin a little silk, but not much. 

Fourth instar : Head still black and shiny, but not more hairy than 
before. It appears dented in the centre, with a V-shaped embossed 
mark. Tubercles also jet black. They stand out very distinctly, their 
shape is more rounded, and they look better finished ofi‘ than before, 
reminding one of ’well-filled pincushions. The hairs springing from 
them now are chiefiy golden-browm, though the longer ones are 
black. They appear to be more numerous than in third stage. 
The hairs from tubercle i on abdominals are, with very few exceptions 
golden-brown. The central dorsal line of whitish groimd- colour is 
proportionately narrower but more clearly defined. The broad sub- 
dorsal mottling of dark colour is very thick. It leaves a ring of 
light ground-colour round the bases of abdominal iii. Below it 
the lateral area is also chequered with chocolate, but not nearly so 
thickly, and the tubercles are all ringed with a clear space ,of ground- 
colour. The spiracles on abdominal segments are situated just above 
tubercle v, and are level with its anterior edge. They are almost 
round, and are small, of a light semi-opaque brown, with a vertical 
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slife and narrow sbiny-black edges distinctly raised. The large 
one on 8th abdominal segment is more oval in outline. Just 
above the base of the claspers is a rather isolated chocolate line. 
The ventral surface is greyish- white. Claspers whitish, but with an 
outer shield or plate of shiny black, bearing hairs. True legs black, 
shiny. 

On January 24th, many larvae have left the leaves and are preparing 
for the fourth moult on the sides of the tin. Their length when lying 
up at the end of fourth stage is from 9-5mm. to ll*5mm. First larva 
entered fifth stage January 26th, Six had entered it by the evening 
of January 27th. 

Fifth instar: February 7th. — I have only twelve larv® left now, a 
great "mortality having occurred just after the fourth moult, I am 
afraid this was due to my inability to change their food often enough. 
I have not been able yet to put them on growing plants in the fresh 
air, W'here, without doubt, they would do well. They are still kept in 
tins. I air them twice or three times a day, and give them fresh food 
every two days. Two are already hung up for the fifth moult. 
They now prefer the large leaves of the groundsel to small freshly 
grown ones at the head of the plant, and they eat the leaves inwards 
from the edge, rarely feeding merely on the cuticle as they have up to 
this stage. The length, when at rest at the end of fifth stage, is 
13*5mm., and the larva is rather stout. Appearance to naked eye: 
Head, shiny, black in front. Each lobe has a pale brownish patch at 
the back, extending some distance on the side. Colour of body, dark 
smoky -grey ; dors^ line very narrow, but clearly cut and distinct in 
most specimens. It is yellowish -white. Dorsal area bordering this line is 
of a dull chocolate colour. Tubercles ii (the large posterior trape- 
zoidals) and iii are set in a patch of black, occupying nearly the whole 
length of each segment and giving an idea of a broad black subdorsal 
line. Below this is a broad lateral area of dull chocolate-grey. In some 
specimens is a distinct yellowish- white lateral line (bordering), specially 
well marked on the abdominal segments, but in most specimens this 
line is in abeyance. "Ventral surface dark grey. Claspers much lighter 
True legs black, shiny. The larvie are more or less thickly covered with 
stiifish golden-brown hairs mixed with fewer long black ones. As 
usual the long black hairs are more numerous on the last two segments. 
The brown hairs are thickest on tubercle i, and on the inner sides 
of tubercle ii, and again on the tubercles of the lateral border. 
The tubercles under the microscope look like nothing so much as 
long-spiked sea-urchins. The stiffish golden-brown hairs from each 
one are very numerous, the longer, black ones, much less so. The pro- 
thoracic plate is also very thickly studded with hairs. 

The 5th moult appeared to be a difficult operation to my larvae. The 
lying-up period for it occupied five days. The neck between the head and 
the prothorax shows white, and is much swollen at this time. The larvss 
spin very little silk to hold on to when moulting. Consequently they easily 
fall from the places they have chosen for lying up. This is bad for 
them, as they then have no purchase and cannot easily get rid of 
their skins. Some of them died in the attempt, and others dried up 
shortly afterwards, although they had made a good job of the moult 
itself. The first larva passed the 5th moult entering the 6th stage on 
Febuary 10th. It lived, hut three more which moulted on the 11th died, 
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two being unable to rid themselves entirely of their skin, and the 
third drying up after rolling over and over in a very restless convulsive 
manner » 

Sixth instar: Ground colour, blackish. Head dark-brown, shiny. 
It has a transverse white line above the mouth (visible also in 6th 
stage) and a whitish mark along the lobe divisions above. The 
sides and back of the head are light brown. Dorsal white stripe 
narrow and more reduced. In the first specimen examined It exists 
only on thoracic segments and is very narrow. The whole of the 
ground colour is now blackish, not more so subdorsally than elsewhere. 
Ventral surface grey, claspers dirty whitish. No light lateral line in 
this specimen. Tubercles highly developed, rounded, looking like sea- 
urchins. They are of a dirty whitish colour when seen under the micro- 
scope, but the swollen bases of the numerous hairs which spring from 
them are black, and so close together as to give a black appearance to 
the whole tubercle under a hand lens or to the naked eye. The larva now 
bristles with stiffish golden-brown hairs, and they are pretty evenly 
distributed, not being any longer chiefly confined to the dorsal, sub- 
dorsal and lateral border tubercles. The long black hairs are propor- 
tionately less numerous than before. The head, true legs, plates, and 
tubercles, so black in the earlier stages, showed a tendency to become 
lighter in the fifth stage, and this is accentuated in the sixth stage. 

The surviving larv« were all placed out on growing groundsel on 
February 12th. Those still in the 5th stage ate well, but most of them 
came to grief at the 5th moult. The few which reached the 6th stage 
lived some time, two remaining alive until the 2nd week in March, 
but they utterly refused to eat. They finally dried up. 

Description op Plate IX. 

Newly-hatched larva of Omwgyna hoetka. 

Pig. 1. Dorsal view of larva in 1st instarxSO. 

Fig. la. Prothoraeic plate X 60 (about). 

Fig. 2, Lateral tubercles of thoracic and first two abdominal segments. 

Fig. 3. Ventral view of 1st, 2nd and 3rd abdominal segments. 


Eggs and oviposition of Ocnogyna boetica (with plate). 

By Dr. T. A. CHAPMAN. 

I have so far obtained only one ^ and one $ of this species, from 
pupae received from Spain; they luckily, however, emerged nearly 
enough together to secure a pairing, and the $ thereafter laid all her 
eggs. I thus had an opportunity of making a somewhat limited, but 
interesting, observation of the oviposition of an apterous moth of the 
Arctiidae^ a chance that I had not previously had. The $ is very 
woolly, and not unlike a rather small ? Nyssia hi^pidaria as regards 
outline and covering of hairs, but the hairs are thicker, shorter and 
more woolly, and the legs are less spiderlike, in fact, quite short. 
Before she had paired I remarked the tendency she had to hide, get 
below or behind something. This was very marked afterwards just 
before she began to lay her eggs. Unfortunately, in my ignorance, I 
gave her no satisfactory residence; she managed, however, to get 
pretty well out of sight in an angle of the box, behind some shoots of 
broom which I had placed for her comfort. In this position she had 
forced the end of the abdomen as far into the narrow space as she 
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could. The eggs were laid not only with little of the Arctiid arrange- 
ment, but practically, in irregular heaps. They are small, yellow, 
almost spherical, and with apparently a quite smooth surface. Their 
diameter is about 0*o5mm. The eggs changed little till about two 
days before hatching, when a brownish shade could be noticed, and 
for a day before they were nearly black. I found that, though of 
fairly firm texture, they required a moist atmosphere to prevent 
shrinking. The whole circumstances seemed to show that naturally 
the eggs would be laid on the ground, under as dense a covering of 
growing plants as could be found. This necessity is in agreement 
with the habit of the insect of sestivating as a pupa through the arid 
period of the year (in South and Central Spain), and emerging when 
the autumn rainfall has moistened the soil and started vegetation. 

Have the remarkable forelegs any relation to this method of 
laying 9 The spines that occur at the distal margin of the tibia in 
some species of Ocnogyna are extremely well developed in this species, 
nearly as well in the male as the female. 

In the female the tibia is very short, nearly as broad at the 
extremity as it is long, and has three very long (comparatively) thick 
strong teeth. The femur is exceedingly thick and strong, and 
obviously contains muscles that have something to do. 

Do both sexes need them for emergence from the cocoon, which is 
semi-subterranean, and lying over all summer, may be beset so as to 
be difficult to escape from 9 Or, is the $ armature to enable a hollow 
to be reached or made for the eggs, and has the male a similar set of 
weapons to enable him to reach the ? who may already have reached 
some way in her excavations 9 That the S' niay have some other 
function to exercise than the 2 is evidenced by the remarkable 
development of the tibial spur in the S and its atrophy in the 2 • 
This no doubt has some reference to the pectinated almost plumose 
antennas of the S ? the spur being part of the apparatus for cleaning 
feathery antennas. 

Explanation op Plate X. 

Fig. 2. — Dorsal view of front tibia of ^ Ocnogyna boetica. 

Fig. 3.— Tentral view of front tibia of Ocnogyna boetica, 

tt. Femur. e. Tibial spine (a process of tibia), 

b. Tibia. d. Tibial spur (the usual jointed appendage). 


Cidaria picata double-brooded. Its distribution in Britain. 

By (Rev.) G. H. BAYNOR, M.A. 

On the afternoon of July 7th, a very hot day, I beat out of a hedge 
at Danbury half a dozen specimens of Cidaria picata. Two of these, 
being females, I kept for eggs, but, as is generally the case with this 
species, they kid very sparingly. The eggs hatched nine days after- 
wards (on July 16th, 1905), and the resulting larvae, thirty-five in 
number, grew so rapidly, that they had all gone down by August ISth. 
Having made rather a close study of this species, and having never 
heard of a second brood, I kept no special watch on the glass-fronted 
box containing the pupse, but, happening to look round my caterpillar- 
room on the evening of August 80th, I was intensely surprised to see 
half-a-dozen full-sized imagines in the box, and these were followed by 
two more on September 2nd. No others have appeared up till now 
(September 20th}, so that the remainder of the pupae will probably 
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not emerge till the end of June or beginning of July, 1906. For a 
species emerging so late in summer to reappear the same season seems 
to me very remarkable, especially as I can recall no instance of a 
single-brooded Oidariid being occasionally double-brooded. Now and 
then the species begins to emerge about June 20th; among my records 
being Sevenoaks, June 21st, 1871, and Hazeleigh, June 19th, 1872; 
but since the latter year I have never found it before the first week in 
July. The earliest specimen on record is one taken by Mr. Harwood 
at Hadleigh (Suffolk) on May 16th, 1903. 

I find this beautiful species in great demand among my corres- 
pondents, the reason, no doubt, being that it seems to be confined to 
the extreme south of England, extending, however, as far up as 
Worcestershire in the southwest, and even having occurred at Conway 
and Euthin in Wales. The late Mr. C. G. Barrett, in his work on the 
Lepidoptera of the British Isles, states that it has been taken in the 
following English counties, mz., Berks, Bucks, Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Kent, Norfolk, Oxon, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Wilts and Worcester. It will be 
of great interest if any of your readers can add to this list. Herts, 
Cambs, and Beds, seem likely to contain the species, which may be 
easily overlooked, as it moves only in very hot weather and flies so fast 
that it is by no means easy to capture. 


Observations on Polyommatns astrarche. 

By J. W. H. HABBISON, B.Sc. 

In spite of the title of these notes I must state that the observations 
here detailed have chiefly been made upon P. var. (et ab.) a7*taive7*ives and 
P, ab. salmacis. Upon the pairing habits of the insect, I have but one 
observation and have trustworthy information from a friend of a pair 
he saw in cop. This seems rather strange when I can say that I have 
seen thousands of the species upon the wing. The pair, I saw and took, 
were both P, var. artaxerjces, and I found them in cop, on a flower- 
head of Plantago lanceolata, on August 10th, 1905, between 11 a.m. 
and noon. The pair my friend took, were of the P. ab. salmacis form, and 
he found them upon a head of the common marsh-thistle at the same 
time of day, on July 15th, 1905. The females, when ovipositing, 
behave in the usual manner of the Lycasnids, first resting on a leaf, 
then moving about with their abdomen curved, and finally closing 
their wings with a jerk when they have found a suitable place for the 
ovum. I have previously stated, in the January number of The Entom, 
Record, that the ova are chiefly deposited upon the rosette of leaves 
near the growing point of the rock-rose {Belianthem,um vulgare), That 
observation was made in Scotland upon a bleak portion of the Fife 
coast, where the rock-rose was short- and stunted. Having since spent 
a considerable amount of time observing the species upon the Durham 
coast, I have seen cause to modify my statement. In Durham, in the 
many sheltered denes cutting through the Magnesian Limestone, the 
rock-rose is of much freer growth, and there, I have found quite as 
many ova upon the leaves near the base of the stem, as upon the leaves 
near the top. In July, this year, I spent many hours searching for 
ova of P, ab. salmacis, and found several upon black knapweed 
{Centaiirea nigra), 1 was greatly interested in this, and when I 
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proceeded to Scotland, in August, I particularly examined the same 
plant and succeeded in finding one ovum. Although in captivity, 
the larvsB of P. astrarclie feed readily enough upon Geranium sanguineim, 
repeated searches on that plant have (with the exception of one ovum 
found in July, 1902) always ended in total failure. I cannot help 
thinking, however, from the large amount of that plant in the insect’s 
favoured localities, that it forms at least one of the foodplants. The 
ova are laid singly upon the isolated plants of rock-rose. Large 
masses of the plant should be carefully avoided in searching for ova. 
Single plants, sheltered by a bush of any sort or by rocks, are the 
most favoured. In making this statement, I can specially mention 
three oases. Once, in Fife, I took 15 ova of P. artaxerxes from a 
plant sheltered by a furze bush, and, on the same day, I took 12 from 
a small plant placed upon a ledge of rock, about 50 feet up the almost 
perpendicular face of the basalt. Well do I remember getting down 
after my climb up. The other case was in Durham, on a small plant 
sheltered by some brambles. From that plant I took 8 ova. The ova 
are of the usual Lyeasnid type. 

The larvae emerge in from 6-15 days, depending upon the tempera- 
ture. They proceed from the upperside of the leaf upon which the 
egg was laid, to the underside, and feed there. In that stage they are 
very difficult to see, as the short hairs assimilate closely to the white 
underside of the rock-rose leaves. In both Scotland and Durham 
they feed until well on in their second instar, when they retire for the 
winter and hide under dead leaves at the base of the stem. Even in a 
hothouse they resolutely refuse to feed up the same year. They are 
very easy to hibernate in captivity. Early in the spring, toward the 
end of March and the beginning of April, they commence to feed on 
the new growth. They still feed on the lower side of the leaves, eating 
the spongy tissue from the lower side and leaving the epidermis. 
This turns yellow, and as the larvae rarely eat more than a half of any 
one leaf before going to another, they are easily discovered by 
examining plants showing the characteristic yellow colour. Now, my 
next observation is, I think, absolutely new for the species. I may 
state with a fair amount of certainty, that I have found as many larvae 
of this insect wild as anyone, and I have always found them attended 
by ants. What the precise relationship between them and the ants is 
I cannot pretend to state. Had I not been too eager I ought to have 
solved the problem this year. I found an almost full-grown larva, in 
May, with two ants upon its back. They seemed to be rapidly moving 
their antennae up and down on the back of the larvae. Leaning too 
far forward, I disturbed the larva, which dropped, and with it dropped 
the ants. That this contact with ants is essential for the well-being of 
the larvse up to a certain point, seems certain. We had larvfe reared 
ah oi’o, at exactly the same stage as wild larvse discovered soon after 
leaving their hybernacula in April, 1905. Ants were purposely kept 
beside the latter, and away from the majority of the former. A few 
of the former were also introduced near the ants. The wild larvse 
(from P. ab. Balmacu) and those from (P. artaxerxes) kept in contact 
with the ants proceeded very satisfactorily. Those reared away from 
ants, remained small and always looked unhealthy. In the end they 
died before pupating. These observations were confirmed by inde- 
pendent observers in Mr, Johnson and Mr. Garrick, both of Gateshead, 
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I hope to satisfy myself upon the precise reasons of the companionship 
nest spring. 

The foodplant, in nature, wherever I have found the larva, has 
always been rock-rose. In captivity, the larvae feed well* on any 
species of Helianthemum, any species of Pelargoniim, any species of 
(Jeraniuni, and upon Erodiimi. They specially delight in half-decayed 
leaves of the common zonal pelargoniums of the greenhouse. If 
removed from any one foodplant to another, they feed without any 
hesitation upon the substitute. 

When searching for larvas, care is needed not to disturb the plants 
, as they drop very readily and are bad to find. Large larvae at the 
beginning of the spring are generally useless to take, as they generally 
produce seven or eight cocoons of one of the larger species of 
Microgaster, Lastly, leaves eaten as above described and the yellow 
showing a decidedly greenish tinge, always have a larva beneath. 

The larv 80 I have had at various times, and have either kept, or 
sent to various friends, have pupated in various vrays. Some I 
sent to one friend, pupated in moss but failed to emerge, owing, I think, 
to the dampness of the moss. In nature, the bare rock or sand is 
■what they are near as pup®. Others, a friend got, spun up in the usual 
Lyc®nid style upon a muslin sleeve and emerged safely. Some we 
kept, pupated loosely on the surface of the ground and yielded their 
imagines safely. Most, however, pupate on the leaves and stem-bases in 
the style of P. icarus. The pup® are of the usual family type. 

In Durham, the species emerges during the first week in July and 
continues on the wing for a month. In Scotland, the second week 
in July is the usual time and it continues flying for eight weeks. 
When flying, its flight is difficult to follow and it flies only in the 
bright sunshine. It prefers thistles and knapweed when seeking food. 
It is very pugnacious, and may often be seen battling with P. tear us 
and Epinephele janira. It rests at about 7.30 p.m. In Durham, it 
rests on plantain heads and grass stems with P. icarus and, less 
commonly, on the flowers of geraniums, but, in Scotland, I have found 
it resting on plantain heads, the flowers and stems of Campanula 
glomerata and upon the bare ground. When resting with P. 
icarus it can be easily distinguished by the superior length of its 
wings. Anyone wishing to know the use of the eye-spots on the 
underside of the wings, should see a few imagines at rest on the heads 
of Plantago lanceolata between 8 p.m. and dusk. 

An analysis of three days’ captures, in three different localities, is 
interesting. At the much persecuted haunts of P. astrarche at the 
Black Hall Bocks, I got 36 insects. These worked out as follows : — 
There were 23 ab. salmacis and 18 type astrarche. At another locality, 
many miles northward on the Durham coast, where it is popularly 
supposed to be extinct, but still lingers in plenty at isolated spots, I 
got 3d. These were of the following types : — 26 ab. salmads^ 5 ab. 
artaccerxeSj 3 ab. vedrae^ n. ab., and 1 type astrarche, A day’s take in 
Scotland consisted of 45 specimens, 44 of these were ab. artaxerres^ 
and 1 ab. salmacis. 

In conclusion, I may say I obtained on various dates this year one or 
two curious specimens. One (ab. salmacis) had the white dot fully 
2.5 mm. in diameter, another was powdered freely with coppery 
scales, and a third had the black discal dot partially enclosed by a 
white horseshoe. 
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^OLEOPTERA. 

Additions to our latest list of British Coleoptera. 

By H. WILLOUGHBY ELLIS, P.Z,S., F.E.S. 

(1) Phlcbopora transita, Muls. et Rey. — O ne specimen of this 
beetle was taken by the late W. G. Blatch under bark at Sutton Park, 
'Warwickshire, and was recorded by me (“List of Coleoptera,” Victoria 
Hist, of Warwickshire). The determination has been confirmed by M. 
A. Fauvel. It is described originally as a separate species as follows : — 

“ AHongee, sublineaire, subdeprimee, tr^s-finement et assez densement 
pubeseenfce, d’un brun peu brillant, avee les elytres ronsses et ieur region scutellaire* 
rembrunie, la bonehe, la base des antennes, le sommet de P abdomen et les pieds 
d’un roux testace. T^te finement et densement pointillee. Prothorax presque 
carre, subretr4ci en arrike, un peu moins large que les elytres, a angles posterieurs 
subobtus, nullemeut setosell6, non on a peine foveole vers sa base, tr^s-finement et 
densement pointille. Elytres subtransverses, sensiblement plus longues que le 
protborax, subd^primees, tr^s-finement rebord^es sur la suture, finement, et dense- 
ment pointiil4es. Abdomen subparallele, assez brillant, fortement setosell4, dense- 
ment pointille en avant, un peu moins densement en arriere, a quatri^me segment 
sensiblement impressionne en travers a sa base (Muls. et Eey, Goleop. de France^ 
Brevipennes, p. 441). 

It comes between P. re^ptans and P. corticalis. The elytra are 
slightly longer than in P. corticalis^ and are red, with scutellary region 
darker, and the upper surface is more pubescent, giving it a rather 
duller appearance. The specimen is now in my collection and is 
probably the one referred to by Canon Fowler (^Brit, CoL, ii., p. 48), 
who is of opinion that it is merely a variety of P. corticalis. 

(2) Mycetoporus glavicornis VAR. FORTicoRNis, Fauv. — TMs beetle 
has been noted by the late W. G. Blatch as occurring at Sutton Park, 
Hop was Wood (among dead beech leaves), and Bew^dley, and I have 
taken it at Coleshill (“List of Coleoptera,” Viet. Hist, of Warwickshire). 
It is considered a separate species by Mulsant and Rey, but the slight 
structural differences between it and M. clavicoiivis do not seem to 
justify it. Canon Fowler refers to this insect (Brit. Col.^ ii., p. 217) 
and says, “It is rather longer than the type form, and has the head 
entirely testaceous-red (in the type it is always more or less infuscate). 
The fourth and fifth joints are said to be a little longer, and the hind ' 
body is a little less strongly punctured.” My specimens agree with 
this description. 

(3) Hadrotoma nigripes, F. — “By beating and sweeping by side of 
wood, Tewkesbury ” (Blatch). — This specimen is now in my collection, 
and the late W. G. Blatch described to me the conditions under which 
he captured it, and I see no reason whatever why it should not be 
included in our list, especially in the absence of any evidence suggest- 
ing its importation. The specimen may be described as follows : — 

Oblong, black, elytra depressed, not very shining, thickly and deeply punctured, 
slightly pubescent with numerous raised setas on the margins ; head much narrower 
than thorax, thickly punctured; eyes prominent; antenn® testaceous with club 
fuscous ; thorax transverse, much narrowed in front, strongly sinuate and produced 
in middle at base, closely and deeply punctured ; legs fuscous with tarsi testaceous. 
Long. Emm., lat. IJmm. 

There are twelve European species in this genus which comes 
between Megatoma and Tiresias. 

(4) Cryptooephalbs PBsmLus AB. MARSHAMI, Weise.— I n this aberra- 
tion the colour of the elytra is entirely black, with only the marginal 
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line and apex testaceous. The specimens in my collection were taken 
at Knowle, Warwickshire, This is a variable species, and occurs 
in every shade between this form and being entirely fulvous. 


ScoLYTus pRTjNi, Eatz., NEAR LoNDON. — I obtained several of the 
uncommon Scolytus pruni at Bedford Park, in late July. They were 
captured either in, or on, the trunks of fruit-trees, chiefly those of 
Pyrus. The males were mostly taken walking actively about on the 
trunks, while the females were invariably found in their burrows. No 
doubt the males were seeking for females with which to copulate. 
The orchard in which the fruit-trees grew will shortly be entirely 
consumed by bricks and mortar, thus exterminating the habitat of the 
species. — Hbrewaro Dollman, Hove House, Bedford Park. September 
Uh, 1905. 

Pria DULCAMARiE, Soop., IN SussEX. — This species was in great 
profusion on its pabulum {Solaniim dulcamara) ^ on the seashore 
between Hove and Shoreham, this August. I have also taken it at 
Ditchling, Sussex, ofl the flowers of Viburnum lantana . — Ibh). 

Ceuthorhynchus TRI3UACULATUS, F., AT DiTCHLiNG. — By Sweeping 
Car dims arvensis at Ditchling, Sussex, I have obtained this local 
GeutliorJiynchm in fair numbers. It is very local here, only occurring 
in two places in the district. At present I have only taken it in 
August and September. — Ibid. 

Notes on Myrmecophilous Coleoptera in 1905. — In April of this 
year, whilst working the nests of Formica riifa in Buddon Wood, 
Messrs. Bouskell, Chitty, and I, were fortunate enough each to take 
ScydmaemiH godartL This fine species was taken years ago, from F, nifa 
rests in Buddon Wood, so it was very satisfactory turning it up again. 
Other species that occurred, besides the usual common ants-nest beetles, 
were Ptinidium formicetormn in plenty, and Xantholmm atratiis. In 
May, through the kindness of Dr. Joy, I took a nice series of Dmarda 
dentata in the nests of Formica sanguinea at Wellington College, and 
was very pleased at the same time to take Oxypoda reeondita with the 
same ant. Dr. Joy has taken it with F. rufa at Wellington. As this 
species is not recognised on the Continent, I sent specimens to Father 
Wasmann, who wrote, “they appear to be abundantly distinct,” which 
of course they are. When at Southport in June, Dr. Chaster told me 
there was a sluggish black ant in one of the hollows on the Birkdale 
sandhills, which had been there for years ; on going to inspect it, I 
found it was a nest of Lasius fuliginoms, which rather surprised me, 
as although I knew that this species, which usually lives in hollow 
trees, is sometimes a miner, still it seemed very curious to find it living 
in the sand close to the sea. On working at the nest, Nototlmta confma 
was taken, a new record for the district, also some rare myrmecophilous 
Diptera. Dr. Chaster has since taken other specimens of the Nototheeta. 
It will be remembered that, in May, I discovered Dinarda hagensi^ a 
species new to Britain, at Bournemouth, with Formica exseeta (see Ent 
Pecordf pp. 181-182), at the end of August, therefore I determined to go 
down again and try and get some more ; this I did, and more nests 
being found, I was able to take a nice series of the Dinarda* Other 
species which occurred with F. ex$ecta were Oxypoda kamorrhoa in 
plenty, Nototheeta amepe and Neuraphes a^ulatm. The Nototheeta has 
only been recorded with F* rufa before in this country. Mr. Jackson 
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showed me a specimen of Binarda dmtata, which he told me he had 
taken with F, eivsecta, this of course was a chance occurrence ; in the 
same way I have taken NototJiecta confusa with F, rufa, when its true 
host is Lasiiis fidiginosus, and Thiasophila angidata with Lasiiis 
fuliginosuSf when its host is F. rufa ; the true hosts of D, dmtata are 
of course F. fusca and Jb, sanguinea, — Horace Donisthorre. September 
26th, 1905. 


VARIATION. 

Note on Graphipeora augur var. helvetina. — When Mr. Tutt was 
writing his work on British Noctuae and their Varieties, I was able to 
inform him that the specimens named by Dr. Knaggs, Agrotis helvetina 
in Ent, Mo, Mag,, voi. viii., and Ent. Annual for 1872, p. 115, had 
been discovered by the late Dr. Mason to be aberrations of GrapJiiphora 
augur, and in vol. ii., p. 103 of that work, Mr. Tutt published an 
extract of a letter I wrote to him on the subject. At the sale of Dr. 
Mason’s collection I became possessed of at least one, and probably of 
two, of these specimens; one of these is undoubtedly the specimen 
taken by G. W. Taylor at Derby, in July, 1870, and described by Dr. 
Knaggs, it was so labelled, and is the specimen I saw in George 
Baker’s collection in the year 1885, its presence in Dr. Mason’s 
collection is accounted for by the fact that he purchased Baker’s 
insects ^‘en bloc”; it is a female. The other was also labelled 
“Taylor, Derby,” it is a male, and is probably one of the two examples 
which Dr. Knaggs states were taken by a cousin of George Taylor, 
though how it came into Dr. Mason’s possession I cannot say. These 
moths were of great interest to me, for they were captured by the 
Taylors in a meadow adjoining the house of a mutual friend, and 
many an unsuccessful attempt have I made to take a specimen there 
myself. I was probably the only person in the sale-room who knew 
their history, and I secured them, as “ light forms of G, augur, for a 
few shillings. — W. G. Sheldon, Youlgreave, South Croydon. September 
m, 1905. 

Manduoa atropos in Durham. — have much pleasure in recording 
the capture of a fine dark male of Manduoa atropos at Birtley, Durham, 
on September 8th, by Mr. M. Edington. It was taken under the eaves 
of a small cabin where it was observed to fly about 9 a.m. in avoiding 
the persistent attacks of a sparrow. When captured it squeaked 
vigorously in its usual fashion. — J. W. H. Harrison. September 
mh, 1905. 


;]E^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Butterflies at Eupatorium oannabinum. — I must apologise for a 
mistake I made in my note {anUd, p. 244) on the additions to the list 
of butterflies we have observed here. The plant which is so attractive 
to butterflies is not Valeriana officinalis, but Eupatorium cannabinmn. 
Perhaps the following list of butterflies we have seen here at this 
flower may be interesting: — Thymelicus thaumas, Chrysophanus 
phlaeas, Folyommatus icarus, Zephyrus qii&rms, Theda w-alhum, Pieris 
brassieae, P, rapae, P, napi^ Gompterya} rhamni, Dry as paphia, 
Argynnis adippe, Vanessa io, Aglais urticae, Epinephele janira, Enodia 
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hyperanthmf and Coenonympha pmnphilus. Since -writing last we have 
added Argynnis aglaia to our list, one being caught in Llandogo by my 
father on August 14th. — J. H. Bird, The Nurtons, Tintern, Mon- 
mouth. September 9«/i, 1905. 

Capture of a Larva of Ceeura bicuspis in Norfolk. — A three-quarters 
grown larva of 0- bicuspis fell to the umbrella of a young friend of mine, 
whom I introduced to my especial birch- trees near Horsford, and, try 
as I will, .1 cannot scent the presence of another in the whole district. 
The larva was taken on September 11th, and is still feeding. It is a 
most beautiful creature, and even Mr. DoUman’s illustration {mitea, 
vol. xiv., p. 197), good as it is in its attention to certain details, does 
not do the creature justice. — (Eev.) A. Miles Moss, M.A., The Upper 
Close, Norwich. September 24tA, 1905. 

Euvanessa antiopa at Folkestone. — On September 8th, while on 
my holidays at Folkestone, I had the pleasure of seeing a specimen of 
the above in the warren, it was a windy day, but I had a good view of 
it, as it was carried over a clump of bramble bushes. I waited about 
for half-an-hour, in anticipation of seeing it again, and went over for 
several mornings in hopes of its reappearance, but had no luck. — W. E. 
Butler, F.E.S., Hayling House, Beading. September 1905. 

Plusia moneta at Beading. — On June 8th I found one larva in 
my back garden, feeding on monkshood. It commenced spinning up 
on the 13th, and an imago emerged July 6th. I also netted one 
specimen on July 16th, rather worn. On August 13th I found 
another larva and five cocoons, from which I have obtained five 
specimens, two on August 27th, one August 28th, one August 30tb, 
one September 2nd. — Ibid. 

Notodonta dromedarius at Beading. — On July 15th I found a 
larva of N, dromedarius on a birch-tree in my back garden, it spun 
up on the 20th and emerged August 4th. — Ibid. 

Distribution of Thais medesioaste. — Butterflies at Cape Town. 
— I am inclined to make a comment on Lieut.-Colonel Manders’ most 
interesting paper “Hither and Thither.’’ It is grievous to hear 
concerning Hyeres, that “ Thais medesioaste is now very local, and an 
industrious individual could exterminate it.” Colonel Manders, no 
doubt, is only speaking of the Carqueiranne terraces, for there are so 
many other places near Hyeres where T. medesicaste was plentiful ten 
years ago, that surely some must produce it. For example, the 
La Luquette ridge, above the quarries near Costebelle, is surely 
impossible of cultivation. T. medesicaste seems to occur farther north 
than Kane, Lang or Wheeler mention, e.g., I found it in some numbers 
on a rocky slope between Brian 9 on and Guillestre, in the Hautes-Alpes, 
on June 22n4 1903. Colonel Manders describes April 27th as “a 
very late date ” for EreUa epistygne. I took a perfect male at Digne 
on May 12th, 1895. May I also attempt to identify the species caught by 
the Colonel at Cape Town ? If the Lycaena sp. really possessed the 
characteristics of Lycaenesthes, it is no doubt LycamestJm liodes, which 
is common at Cape Town during most of the year, but is the only 
Lycaenesthes found there. The male is a very deep blue, with an 
underside very much like Lawpides boeticm. His Hesperiid would be 
Cyclopides metis, i^hidh occurs at Cape Town almost throughout the 
year. The Acraea would be the common Aeraea horta, -~(Bbv.) W- H. 
Heale, Wolstanton Yicarage, Stoke-on-Trent. S^tember 26tk, 1805. 
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Lepidopteea in Essex. — have found this a poor season. Moths 
came to sugar in crowds during the month of July, but the absence of 
the better Noctuids was very marked. The following unusual visitors 
were observed either at, or flying over, sugar : — Brepana hinaria, May 
29th, flying over sugared oak leaves ; Gonodontu bidentata, on May 
29th, on sugared dog-rose; Flmia iota, July 5th, sugared bramble; 
CuculUa asims, July 16th, on sugared milfoil; LophoiUeryx camelina 
and Pyrmsta purpumlis, August 12th, on sugared bracken. It is quite 
likely that some of the above strayed on the sugar, but the presence 
of CuculUa ast&fis strikes me as being of special interest. I had never 
before seen a “ shark ” moth at sugar. Until this season I had not 
seen Eupitkecia Biiccenturiata alive ; I bred four specimens from 
mugwort-feeding larvae, between June 27th and 29th, and several 
moths were seen at sugared milfoil during the first half of July. I got 
a series of Eupitkecia scabiosata which commenced to emerge on May 
80th. The larvae were found on centaury, and thought to be BJ, 
oblongata, and were referred to as such in EnU Becord (vol. xvi., 
p. 256). Of Pyrameis cardui examples were seen at Great Waker- 
ing, on June 4th, and, later on, a few larv« were observed on thistles. 
A larva of Notodonta ziczac, found on sallow at Thundersley, on July 
12th, produced a moth on August 12th. A few of the following are 
new to me, mostly from this district : — Taeniocawpa miniosa, March 
23rd and April 11th, a series from Warley larvse ; Drepana falcataria, 
May 25th ; Phibalapteryx tersata, from J une Gish to 28th, a series 
from Great \¥akering; Cymatophora duplaris, July 12th, at sugar, 
Thundersley Common ; Coleophora bmotapennella, July 14th, at Great 
Wakering ; GelecMa Bororculella, on July 15th, Thundersley Common ; 
Lozopera dihicidana, on July 16th, from Pastinaca sativa, at Great 
Wakering ; Penthina fuligana, July 19th, Great Wakering ; Teleia 
mouffetella, on July 20th, Thundersley Common; Cidaria testata, 
larvse common on sallow ; Coleophora lineolea, on August 4th, bred 
from Ballota nigra; Coleophora th&rinella, on August 6th, cases on 
thistles at Great W'akering. On September 2nd, Noctua c~nignm. $ 
and N, xanthographa $ were taken at sugar in cop,, a week has now 
elapsed and no eggs have yet been obtained. — F. G. Whittle, 7, 
Marine Avenue, Southend, September dth, 1905. 


:igi.OTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARYiES, &c. 

Egg and young lakva op Satyeus prieuri. — Ova : Laid by a $ 
ab. uhagonu, about August 7th, and sent me by Miss Eountaine from 
Aibarracin. When received (August 18th) several of the ova had 
already hatched, whilst others were upon the point of hatching. A 
few had apparently not changed in any way since they were laid. I 
think it is probable that their unchanged condition was due to some 
slight injury received in removing them, for they were loose in the 
box, whilst nearly all the developed eggs were attached to the gauze 
on which they had been deposited. Description. — Egg firmly glued 
to the object upon which it is laid. Dimmsions: Height 1mm., 
greatest width -Smm. Shape : Barrel-shaped, top a much flattened 
dome, base broader, and with a central concavity. Colour : In the 
mchanged egg it is pale creamy-yellow, the surface is shiny, and there 
is a semitransparent appearance. In the matured egg the surface is 
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opaque and white, shiny, like porcelain. The developed larva inside 
gives it a pale leaden look to the naked eye. Sculpturing : I count 
from 16 to 17 vertical ribs, tall and blunt-edged. They run from the 
rim of the base up to the edge of the broad, flattened area on top, 
where they thin down and become knobby and wavy, branching to 
form an irregular and large-celled diamond pattern, which becomes 
smaller in every way as it nears the central micropylar depression. 
The micropylar depression is shallow and rather small. It is not to 
be seen in the fresh egg. Between the main ribs on the side of the 
egg run numerous broad, low, transverse ribs, separated by distinct 
furrows. They are not easy to count, but I should put their number 
down at 30, or rather more. They form an angle in each main 
vertical valley, and are much like those seen on the egg of S. cordula. 
The base is deeply concave in matured eggs. Its surface is slightly 
granular, and the vertical ribs are continued over it for a short distance 
in a reduced form. Duration of egg stage : About 10 days. 

Labva. — The young larva, after the fash ion of its congeners, eats a cir- 
cular lid out of the top of the egg in order to escape. In some cases the 
hole made is in the side of the eggshell, but 1 think that may be due to the 
fact that some of the eggs were pressed against the paper which 
protected them, and, therefore, the larva made its exit where it found 
least resistance. After emergence it eats all, or part of, the empty 
shell. Dimmsiofis: When newly-hatched the larva in a normal 
position (neither stretched out nor drawn up) measures 2’5mm. Width 
of head, 0*6mm. General appearance : Head large, typically Satyrid 
in shape, ocelli visible to naked eye ; a semicircle of black, seta-bases 
show very distinctly under hand lens {infra) . Body smooth -looking and 
tapering. Colour : Dull straw-yellow, the dorsal and supraspiracular 
lines brownish, the former not very clear to the naked eye. Microscopic 
examination (see pi. x., fig. 1) : Head normally Satyrid in structure and 
shape. The lemon-rind pitting is well-marked. The setae are short, 
thick, and transparent. The black surfaces from which they arise are 
particularly well-marked and large. An unusual character is the distinct 
trace of dark head-stripes, which do not appear in most Satyrids until 
a later stage. In the area covered by these stripes the pit bottoms are 
brownish-black. These stripes occupy the usual positions, three on 
each lobe, and are intensified by the dark seta-bases which are placed 
in their track. Three principal setae occupy the upper part of each 
lobe. Another set of small ones runs near the edge of the triangle. 
Several hairs are set around the mouth, the longest coming from the 
antennae. The lobe division is narrowly marked with brownish. 
Body lines rather faint. In colour they are greyish-brown. The 
dorsal line is rather thinner on the thoracic segments ; the sub- 
dorsal (= principal line) is discernible under microscope; it has a 
yellowish tinge ; the supraspiracular broad ; it is the largest line on 
the body and the best marked, as is often the case. It is equally 
broad throughout until near the forks, when it tapers. Ventral surface, 
feet, and claspers, pale greyish-yellow. A darkish shading on 
the ventral side of the limit between dorsal and ventral surfaces. 
Spiracles situated on the broad space between the suffused lower edge 
of the supraspiracular line and the lateral border, which space has not 
yet become diff’erentiated into lateral and spiracular lines. They are^ 
large and prominent, black, and roundish, with a central depression ; they 
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are very large on the 8th abdominal and prothoracic, wanting on the two 
other thoracic, segments. The body tubercles are small black warts, each 
bearing a short, colourless, warty hair. The prothorax has two large 
ones (on each side) in subdorsal positions, one being higher up than 
the other. Below is another, hut I can only see it on one side of the 
larva. In front of spiracle is a large tubercle with a longish hair. The 
meso- and metathorax have two subdorsal tubercles (on each side of 
dorsal line) on the same subsegment, one being close to the dorsal line, 
the other on the subdorsal. They have two very small tubercles, set 
one in front of the other, in the lower part of the supraspiracular line. 
The meso- and metathorax have four subdivisions, the abdominal seg- 
ments five. The first tubercle (i) is (on abdominals) near the dorsal line on 
the first subdivision ; the second (ii) is on fourth subdivision, and on sub- 
dorsal line ; the third (hi) is on the second subdivision on the lower part 
of supraspiracular line. Spiracle is almost in a line with it below. All 
tubercles are larger on 8tb abdominal. There is a short 9th abdominal ' 
with the tubercles arranged as in the others, but no spiracle. All 
segments have tubercles on or near lateral border. Seven or eight 
tubercles at the base of anal forks (dorsal aspect) rather irregularly 
placed, and only two of good size; the forks are short, and terminate in 
three warty protuberances, each bearing a thickish colourless hair. 
Body veiy finely pitted. Pitting much coarser on anal segment. — H. 
Powell, 7, Bue Mireille, Hykes. Septemher Uh, 1905. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

We have been asked by several of our subscribers to admit again 
to our pages the reports of Societies. This we are inclined to do, 
under certain conditions, chiefly relating to the reports (1) Being sent 
in within a day or two of the meeting. (2) Stripped of all notes that 
have no valuable data attached. (8) Each fact properly headed (the 
heading doubly underlined) and fact summarised in the fewest possible 
words. (4) All generic names inserted in full, all specific names com- 
mencing with a small letter, and ail such names underlined. In short 
we do not want full reports of any Society’s work, but current notes 
dealing ^Yith the facts brought under the Society’s notice. Secretaries 
of societies who care to adopt the above methods specially for our pages 
are requested to send such reports to the Rev. C. R. N. Burrows, The 
Vicarage, Mucking, Essex. 

If our German confreres are all behind in their knowledge of litera- 
ture published outside their own country, they are well in advance in 
the publication of their own, for we are already in possession of the 
interesting Entomologisehes Jahrhiich for 1906 (edited by Dr, Krancher), 
with its usual combination of articles, calendars, and other details of 
interest to ail sorts and conditions of entomologists. 

The printer has in hand, at last, parts i and ii of the new Natural 
History of the British Butterflies, which has been unavoidably delayed 
again, owing to the ill-health of the author. The first part will con- 
tain a first-class plate of the Skipper eggs by Mr. A. Tonge. We 
should be exceedingly glad for detailed notes of localities (with 
counties), dates of capture, habitats, habits (egg-laying, larval and 
imaginal), and aberrations of any of the Skippers, Coppers, Blues, 
and Hairstreaks from every possible source and without delay. 





Ekratum (to be bound facing page 277). 

Owing to an accident some of the folios of the article, pp. 277-279, 
have been misplaced. This has entirely altered the sense and mean- 
ing of what was written, and has carried over to Papilio asterias and P. 
pMlenor remarks made about P. machaon. At the bottom of p. 277 
(following ‘*the older wood”), and throughout p. 278, the paragraphs 
should read as follows : — 

Amongst the young stems of Lonicera I found 20, the 14 green 
amongst the leaves or upon the young wood, with two exceptions, 
whilst the six blacks were all upon the lower stems of old wood. In 
^.ddition to them I found a few pupae on London Pride, perennial 
phloxes, etc. Twenty-four larvae, which I removed indoors and fed upon 
Skimmia in a large breeding-cage of perforated zinc and wood, all changed 
to pupae of the brown variety. These results only confirm my observa- 
tions of previous years, and it appears to me that the presence of the 
more common green variety is almost always coincident with pupation 
amongst green leaves. I think it is certain that it is not due to exposure 
to more light, for all the pupae which I found in the full sunlight on 
the white wood of the butterfly-house (some of these were even on the 
top) w^ere of the brown kind. To turn to another matter, viz., the 
wish to find out, if possible, when the colour of the pupa is determined. 

I removed, on August 6th, five larv^ which had already spun up 
for pupation upon the lowest black stems, and pinned them up with 
as little of their former surroundings as possible amongst the topmost 
green shoots ; all five, however, changed into brown pup^. At the 
same time I removed seven of the larvae spun up amongst the green 
shoots, and pinned them to the black stems at the bottom of the shrubs, 
taking care either to remove the larvae altogether from the brown stems 
to which they were attached, or to change the colour of the latter by 
smearing them with soot, etc. All these, however, remained green, as 
did two on stems which I placed indoors in a dark box. These larvae 
were removed from their natural surroundings from two to five days 
before pupation, indeed, as soon as they were securely fixed up, a fact 
which, I think, proves that whatever determines the colour of the 
resultant pupa is an affair of some time previous to the change itself. 
The above observations, in addition to similar ones of previous years, 
incline me to think that the colour dimorphism of P. machaon is 
specially of a mechanical nature, though, of course, the results are 
not conclusive. 

With a view to obtaining confirmatory evidence of my results with 
P. machaon, I bred this summer some 40 specimens each of Papilio 
asterias and P. philenor, two North American species with dimorphic 
pup^e. P. asterias, as I daresay most readers of this article know, is a 
near relation of P. machaon, the ovum and larva are very similar, 
though the female imago resembles P. iroilus more closely. P. philenor 
is a subtropical butterfly, and more nearly allied to the Ornithoptera. 
My results with these were, however, less conclusive. I found both 
the green and red-brown forms of the pupa of P. philenor upon the 
white wood of the bntterfly-house, though the pupae on the young 
stems of Lonicera were of the green variety, and those on tree-stems, 
etc,, away from green leaves were red-brown. With regard to P. 
asterias I found also that the pupaj found upon the wood of the butter- 
fly-house were indifferently green or brown, those on its foodplant, 
fennel, were green. 
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Some notes on the earlier stages of Papilio machaon, particularly 
with regard to the colour dimorphism of its pupa. 

By CECIL FLOEESHEIM, B.A., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Merrifield, I have been breeding this 
species during the past summer with a vie%Y to ascertaining whether 
the colour dimorphism of its pupa is due to a mechanical adaptation to 
surroundings or to any pre-existent condition— other than the variation 
which urged the particular larva to choose such surroundings. The 
experiment was carried out principally in iny butterfly -house, out-of- 
doors, and in all respects other than that of semi -captivity, in a state 
of nature. As, in the course of my observations, I came upon other 
facts relating to the life-history of Papilio machaon. which appear to 
me to be new or of interest, I have incorporated them with this 
description of the result. 

The ova (from wild English pupae), with the exception of a few 
deposited on leaves of Ptelea tripoliata, were laid upon Skimmia 
frapyansj a hardy evergreen shrub of Japanese origin, chiefly upon 
the young shoots, between June 4th and 15th. They began to hatch 
about June 21st, and the larvae fed up rapidly, the first commencing 
to pupate on July 22nd. It may not be amiss to attempt to give 
here some account of the natural contents of my butterfly-house, a 
light wooden structure of considerable dimensions, covered with gauze. 
Besides the Skminia-hushes (four large and sixteen small) it holds 
some six young willow-trees, two Ptelea, many plum, birch and cherry, 
five small lavender- bushes, several large plants of Aristolockia sipho, 
besides Eryawiiini, pansy, phlox, sweet-william, zinnia, valerian, and 
other flowers, as food for the butterflies which inhabit it. Between 
August 1st and the time when I am writing (October 1st), I have been 
collecting pup^ of the P. machaon which fed up in it, and have, up to 
the present, found about 300, including those \vhich had rotted or were 
devoured by predaceous beetles and other enemies before I came upon 
them. From Skimmia fragram itself, the principal foodplant, I took 
183 living pupae, 121 being of the green variety. Of these latter I 
found 115 upon the young green and green-brown steins amongst the 
green leaves at the top of the shrubs in question ; 4 upon the older 
wood just belo\v the leaves, and 2 upon the black-brown stems at or 
towards the bottom of the bushes. The remaining 68 were of the 
browm variety. Of these I found 9 amongst the low^er green leaves 
(though none upon the topmost green shoots), 10 on the older wood 
just beneath the leaves, and 49 upon the black-browui stems at or 
towards the bottom of the bushes. In addition to these, on the white- 
painted wood of the butterfly- house itself, I found fifteen, most of 
which had pupated at a distance of some two or three feet from the 
ground. All these were of the brown variety. From the lavender 
bushes I got 40 in all, 30 of which were of the green, and 10 of the 
brown, variety. Of these 26 of the green were either amongst the 
lavender leaves or on the young wood near them, whilst all the brown 
\vere upon the older wood. 

With a view to obtaining confirmatory evidence of my results with 
P. machaon, I bred tbis summer some 40 specimens each of Papilio 
ai^teria^i and P. philenor, two North American speoios with dimorphic 
pupae. P. aatenas, as I daresay most readers of this article know, is a 
November 15th, 1905. 
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near relation of P. mu-Jiaon, the ovum and larva are very similar, 
though the female imago resembles P. troilm more closely. P. philenor 
is a subtropical butterfly, and more nearly allied to the Ornithoptera. 
My results with these were, however, less conclusive. I found both 
the green and red -brown forms of the pupa of P. philenor upon the 
white wood of the butterfly-house, though the pupse on the young 
stems of Lnnicera were of the green variety, and those on tree-stems, 
etc., away from green leaves were red-brown. With regard to P. 
aiiterias I found also that the pup-ae found upon the wood of the butter- 
fly-house were indifferently green or brown, those on its foodplant, 
fennel, were green. I removed, on August 6th, five larvae which had 
already spun up for pupation upon the lowest black stems, and 
pinned them up with as little of their former surroundings as possible 
amongst the topmost green shoots, all five, however, changed 
into brown pup^. At the same time I removed seven of the larvae 
spun up amongst the green shoots, and pinned them to the black 
stems at the bottom of the shrubs, taking care either to remove the 
larvae altogether from the brown stems to which they were attached, 
or to change the colour of the latter by smearing them with soot, etc. 
All these, however, remained green, as did t'svo on stems which I placed 
indoors in a dark box. These larvae were removed from their natural 
surroundings from t^vo to five days before pupation, indeed, as soon as 
they were securely fixed up, a fact which, I think, proves that what- 
ever determines the colour of the resultant pupa is an affair of some 
time previous to the change itself. The above observations, in 
addition to similar ones of previous years incline me to think that the 
colour dimorphism of P. maehaon is specially of a mechanical nature, 
though, of course, the results are not conclusive. Amongst the yonng 
stems of Lonicera 1 found 20, the 14 green amongst the leaves or upon 
the young wood, with two exceptions, whilst the six blacks were all 
upon the lower skins of old wood. In addition to them I found a few 
pupte on London Pride, perennial phloxes, etc. Twenty-four iarv?e, 
which I removed indoors and fed upon Sidintaia in a large breeding- 
cage of perforated zinc and wood, all changed to pupae of the brown 
variety. 

These results only confirm my observations of previous years, and 
it appears to me that the presence of the more common green variety 
is almost always coincident with pupation amongst green leaves. I 
think it is certain that it is not due to exposure to more light, for all 
the pup® which I found in the full sunlight on the white-wood of the 
butterfly-house (some of these were even on the top) were of the 
brown kind. To turn to another matter, viz., the wish to find out, if 
possible, when the colour of the pupa is determined. If, as I have 
said before, the colour dimorphism of the P. maehaon pup® seems, on 
the whole, to be of a mechanical nature, the instinct which the insect 
displays in its choice of an object on which to pupate is less easily 
explained. As I have found over and over again, the individual larva 
shows an extraordinary aptitude for never attaching itself either to the 
trunk or branches of a tree with deciduous leaves, where it would be 
noticed by food-hunting birds during the winter (birds destroyed 800 
P. maehaon pup® which I had removed from their proper surroundings 
and pinned up out-of-doors two winters ago), or the stem of a plant 
which would fall to the ground during the winter, and thereby cause 
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the pupa to rot. Amongst the BOO or so pupae which I collected this 
year, in four instances only did I find one upon a tree or a perishable 
stem such as grass. Two of these were green pupae upon terminal 
shoots of willow resting upon a SIci)innia bush, one a green pupa 
attached to a grass stem but resting against the side of the butterfly - 
house itself, whilst the fourth -was a brown pupa amongst Skiunnia 
twigs, but on the trunk of a young plum-tree growing out of a Skhiiutia 
bush. In all other cases the pupae were found upon Skimmia, lavender, 
a non-deciduous Lonicera, London Pride, etc., where they would be 
exposed neither to the birds nor to the wet and mud. For the past 
four years I had observed the same phenomenon, and, to test the 
instinct of my larvae, grew a number of sweet-peas, zinnias, annual 
valerian, etc., near the foodplants. I found that, though in some 
instances the pupje were attached to the solid sticks running through 
and supporting the sweet-peas, valerian, etc., in no case had the insect’s 
instinct betrayed it. This year I found the larvae of Papilio asterias 
pupating, though in one or tw^o cases only, on fennel, but as this sjDecies 
has a succession of broods in its natural habitat, it would not run that 
same risk. It would be interesting to know whether the summer brood 
of P. niachaon, in south Europe, ever pupates on such perishable stems. 
With regard to the disputed double- broodedness of P. mackaon in 
England, I may mention that one of my 300 pups®, though kept out- 
of-doors and in all respects under the same conditions as the others, 
produced an imago on xA.ugust 20th. This, a female, was a large 
specimen, and paler than the wont of English ones. 

In addition to the pup^e which I have already enumerated in this 
article, there were some thirty others which were stung by the minute 
black Ichneumon which particularly affects P. wachaon. I may add 
that in no instance have I yet observed the parasite in question attack 
the larva, but ahvays the newly-formed pupa, which it searches for 
among the Skmniia leaves, etc. The attack appears to be always 
made immediately, or in a few hours, after pupation, before the 
chitinous envelope of the pupa has hardened. I have frequently 
watched the ichneumon flies Avandering over the hardened pupa which 
I have collected from the bushes and suspended, evidently seeking in 
vain for some soft spot in the puparium in which to lay their eggs as 
they play over its surface with their antenme. The pupa of ,P- wachaon 
I have also found subject to the attack of predaceous beetles : but of 
these and their relentless enmity to the lepidoptera, I hope to deal i n 
a succeeding article. In conclusion, I Avould like to point out a fact 
which I think may be of some interest to those Avho study the evolution 
of the life-habits of lepidoptera. Having come across several larvae 
of P. machaon in the act of pupation, it struck me that it would be 
interesting to see whether the lateral Avriggling of the neAvly-disclosed 
pupa, in its efforts to get rid of the larval skin immediately after the 
attachment of the cremaster, would cease upon the removal of the skin 
in question. I found, however, that the pupa still continued its efforts 
for some time, a fact which seems to prove that the struggles to get 
rid of the larval skin do not respond to any stimulus caused by the 
individual skin, but are merely generic. Next year I will compare the 
duration of those movements in pupa? which have had the skin 
removed artificially and in those with lA^hich the process is a natural 
one. 
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Some British aberrations o! Polyommatus astrarche, Bgstr, 

By J. W. H. HAHRISON, B.Sc., B.E.S. 

PolifowmatuH astrarche, like many other Blues,” was a little- 
understood species until it was finally diagnosed as a distinct species 
by Bergstdisser in 1779. Previously, owing to the sex distinction 
being marked in most blues by the colour, it had been passed over as 
a variety, I think, of P. wants. The first noteworthy account of any 
aberration of P. astrarche, was that of Fabricius, describing P. ab. 
ay'ta.rer.ves. He did not, of course, recognise its specific identity with 
P, astrarche, but described it as a distinct species. This description 
(made from a drawing sent by one of our earliest British ^vorkers) 
appears in the Kntomoloifia Sj/stematica, published in 179B. It is, at 
the most, a very unsatisfactory description, and reads as follows 

Alis integerrimis nigris ; anticis pmicto medio albo, punetis lunulis ruiis, subtus 
albo rufo punctate . 

This remained the only description of the insect for ten years, when, in 
1808, Haworth, from a single specimen he possessed, made a very 
satisfactory and minute description in his Lepidoptera Britannica. To 
one phrase in it, however, I must say I object. He says that it is 
“prtecedenti (astrarche) simillima at minor.” Comparing my series 
with a series of P. astrarche from Dover, 1 would say “ at major.” P. 
artaa'er.ees ranked as a species for some years. Then a small band of 
energetic workers in Durham soon discovered P. ab. arta.rer.ves and 
other forms on the Durham coast. Stephens lecorded this occurrence 
in his lllast rations, in 1827. At the same time he mentions a variety 
“B” of P. arta.rer.ves, having the white ocelli on the lower side with 
black pupils. Soon after, Mr. Wailes sent Stephens some specimens 
from Durham, ikmongst these, Stephens imagined he detected a new 
species. This species he named P. salmaeis, and the description appears 
in the third volume of his Ulnstratlons, published in 1831. The 
description is : — 

Alis fuseo-nigris, subfcus fuscescentibus maeulis subocellatis, anticis supra in 
masculis puneto discoidali atro, in feeminis albo, posticis utrinque fascia sub- 
marginali I’ubra. 

To this there are several objections. One would have thought that 
Stephens would have recognised that his variety “B ” of P. arta.ver.res 
was exactly the same as the female of P. .salmaeis described above. 
Again, the w’hole description was made upon insufficient data. 
Undoubtedly specimens may be freely obtained answering to the above 
description, but to place the white discal spot as a sexual distinction is 
entirely wrong. Both males and females, with, perhaps, a preponder- 
ance of the latter, possess occasionally the white spot. Further, in 
the species as we get it in Durham, the white spot is as often absent as 
present. If one had a long series of Durham P. astrarehe, it would be 
seen that individuals were present rejoicing in all the various combina- 
tions of black discal spots, black spots with a white ring around, etc., 
with ocelli with pupils and ocelli without pupils, and also that another 
factor, in the extent of the red band on the upper side, added to the 
variation. From a consideration of the large number of individuals 
which had passed through his hands, Wailes was able to point out some 
of these objections in the Entomological Magazine, July, 1832. Study 
of long series of all three forms resulted in the recognition of their 
specific identity. I may say that I have had the larvjB of all three 
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forms together, and 1 could detect no difference. In Wailes’ time the 
insect occurred all along the Durham coast, but, to the north of the 
Black Hall Eocks, it has been deemed extinct in recent years. This is 
not the case, for I have found it in plenty in one or two isolated spots. 
In one of these — a clearing in a wood — I have been in the habit of 
taking in fair numbers, for t^vo or three years, an aberration which I 
think worthy of name. The following is a description of the form : — 

Upperside : Hindwings with the row of red spots de^reloped, but each spot 
reduced in size. Forewings with the row of red spots reduced to two near the anal 
angle. Discal spot black, edged with white scales. Underside : Hindwings, all the 
white ocelliy together with the hlaek pupils, are entirely absent, except two. These 
are the discal sear (without pupil), and a minute one (with pupil) near the anal 
angle. Not even the white ocelli occur, as in P. ah. artaxersces, and, in conse- 
quence, the ground colour appears of a darker brown. Forewings are normal in 
the majority of the examples, but in a few extreme cases they follow the hindwing 
exactly. For this form I suggest the name ab. vedrae. 

Curiously enough, after naming the above form, Mr. Tntt asked me 
to include a description of P. salmans, and, in looking this up, I 
found the following in Wailes’ Catalogue, p. 29 : By far the most 
interesting variety of this insect I have yet seen is one in my own 
cabinet, which I captured in July, 1856, at Castle Eden, having the 
spot,” etc. Here follows a description substantially the same as the 
above description of P. ab. vedrae. This shows that this form has 
occurred for at least fifty years. 

Another interesting form, which is really an aberration of the above, 
occurs more sparingly, but has a more extended range. On the under- 
side it agrees with ab. vedrae. Above, ho^vever, each red spot of the 
subterminal band on the hindwings is followed by a clear white dash. 
This form I propose to name ab. albimaviilata. A third form I wish to 
note is a dwarf form. It occurs throughout the range of P. var mltnads 
and P. var. artaivenveH. It expands two-thirds the size of type P. 
astrarclie. Beneath, the wings are of a silvery-grey, like that of Ciipido 
minima. The white ocelli are very small and indistinct, and the row 
of four near the basal angle is reduced to two. This is of common 
occurrence, and when at rest is readily distinguished. The name ab. 
mclara will suffice to determine this. 


Trumpet-hairs on a Skipper larva {mith plate). 

By Dr. T. A. CHAPMAN. 

The curious hairs on the pupae of certain Chrysophanid species, which 
take various forms, as of mushrooms, umbrellas, vases, and trumpets, 
and of which photographs have appeared in the PJnt. Becord, xvii., 
pp.l45, pi. V., figs. 1-2, of those of Chrywphanm are specialisa- 

tions of a type of hair that are very common in many young larvae of 
Pterophorids, Ehopalocera, etc., a transparent hair with a clubbed end, 
sometimes rounded, sometimes divided into several points assuming then 
more or less of a fan shape. Such are the hairs of the larva of 
NiHoniades tages in its first stage, but I was somewhat surprised to find 
that in one particular instar (at least) N. tages possessed hairs of as com- 
pletely trumpet a form as those of the pupa of Ckrysophanus phlaeas ; sur- 
prised, because the hairs in the earlier and later instars were merely 
baton -like clubs, as occur in so many instances. The hairs are very 
minute, certainly, only 0*08mm, to 0-04mm. high, but appear to be 
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definitely of trumpet or calyx form, at their bases of origin about 
0*00omm.*0*007mm. wide, and spreading out at the top to a fimbriated 
or spiculated circular margin 0*02mm.-0*0Bmm. across, the central 
opening apparently reaching quite to the base. These bases are the 
ordinary raised rings, with circles of articulation in the centre, 
found at the bases of all ordinary tubercular or skin- hairs ; they are, 
however, very small (0*02mm. across), not wider than about three skin- 
points. 

The photograph here reproduced to show them is by Mr. F. N. 
Clark. I know be is not very well satisfied ■with it, as the whole 
preparation from which it is taken is so transparent that one can hardly 
see it on the slide, and the difficulties of getting a good photograph 
of such an object are almost insuperable. I think, therefore, myself, 
that, however much the preparation may be unsatisfactory, the photo- 
graph is rather a triumph than a failure. I have, however, to apologise 
to Mr. Clark for having taken a liberty with his photograph, and touched 
up the outlines of the hairs, as these were so faintly paler than the 
ground colour that I feared they would disappear in the process of 
making the block, etc. 

In the centre of the figure is a lenticle, rather larger than the hair 
bases, r/::., 0*025mm. in diameter, a dark chitiiious ring filled with 
an apparently structureless membrane. The trumpet-hairs would 
naturally, of course, stand upright on the skin-surface, but are pressed 
down fiat by the cover glass. The fact that the outlines are touched 
up must be accepted as giving them a rather diagrammatic significance, 
but certainly, in the result, a better idea of their appearance is conveyed, 
though their detailed structure, if shown more clearly, is less to be 
relied on than in the original photograph. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that these structures are so transparent that, even in the preparation 
itself, the precise structure of the hairs is less easily observed than is 
desirable. The small dots are the skin-points, a little indistinct in 
outline, possibly from the difficulties incident to securing any result 
in so transparent an object, and the further obscurity in the process of 
forming the block. The figure, however, does give a fairly good idea 
of the formation both of skin-points, hairs, and lenticle. The magnifi- 
cation is 200 diameters. 


Hybrid Lepidoptera. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. 

Many years ago the chance pairing of two distinct species, and the 
production of hybrid progeny, was looked upon as a wonderful 
occurrence by lepidopterists. Of recent years, several experimenters, 
of whom Standfuss is easily first, have carried out many detailed 
experiments in this direction, with a view of determining certain 
heredity problems, sex influence, etc., as exhibited in the progeny. 
A few entomologists, still in love with the unusual and bizarre, simply 
because they are so, have offered comparatively large sums of money 
in order merely to possess examples of hybrids, and hence there has 
recently been a considerable extension of the practice of hybrid 
breeding, and many broods of hybrids have been reared by which 
science has benefited practically nothing, although the material 
carefully studied might have helped to have unravelled manj^ knotty 
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points awaiting solution. We have recently been collecting the 
recorded instances in which hybrids have been reared for our 5th 
volume of Britiah Lepidoptera, and, on the completion of the chapter 
on this subject, and because w’e must of necessity aw’ait publication 
for some time, W'e give herewith a complete list to date of the hybrids 
we have been able to discover as having been bred, and should be 
glad to have particulars of any others not included in the list. 

Catalogue of hybrid Lepidoptera. 

Arctiides. 

Spilosoma, Stphs. 

hyhr. erassa, Caradja (standfussi s x sordida $ ). 
hyhr. viertli, Caradja (rustica i x sordida $ ). 
hybr. beata, Caradja (rustica x viertli ? ). 
hyhr. hilaris, Caradja (inversa j x viertli ? ). 
hybr. seileri, Caradja (luctuosa c? x sordida $). 

Notodontides. 

Cerura, Sehrk. 

hybr. guillemoti, Tutt (vinula cT X erminea ? ). 

Notodonta, Ochs. 

hyhr. dubia, Tutt (torva ^ x droinedarius 9 ). 
hyhr. nevvmaui, Tutt (ziczac d" x dromedarius 9 ). 

Clostera, Stphs. 

hyhr. prima, Tutt (curtula x pigra 9 ). 

hyhr. inversa, Tutt (pigra s x curtula ? ). 

hyhr. raeschkei, Stdfs. (curtula ^ x anachoreta 9 ). 

hyhr. difdcilis, Tutt (anachoreta ^ x curtula ? ). 

hybr. facilis, Tutt (raeschkei a' x anachoreta ? ) 

hyhr. similis, Tutt (difiicilis <? x curtula 9). 

hyhr. approximata, Tutt (facilis s x anachoreta ? ). 

Sphiugides. 

Mimas, Hb. 

hybr. leonise, Stdfss. (tilise tf x ocellata 9 ). 

Calasymbolus, Grote 

hybr. interfaunus, Neum. (astylus x ocellata ? ). 

Smerinthus, Latr. 

hybr. hybridus, Stphs, (ocellata x popuU 9 ). 
hyhr. oberthueri, Tutt (atlanticus <? x austauti 9 ). 
hyhr. fringsi, Stdfss, (atlanticus i x populi ? ). 

Amorpha, Hb. 

hyhr. metis, Aust. (austauti cJ x atlanticus 9 ). 
hijhr. inversa, Tutt (populi s x ocellata $ ). 

Theretra, Hb. 

hyhr. standfussi, Bart, (porcellus j x elpenor 9 ). 

Turneria, Tutt 

hyhr. vespertilioides,* Bdv. (? hippophaes c? x vespertilio 9)- 
Hyles, Hb. 

hyhr. epilobii,* Bdv. (? euphorbiee d* x vespertilio 9 ). 
hyhr. eugeni,* Mory (? epilobii ^ x vespertilio 9 ). 
hyhr. lippei,'^ Mory (? eugeni x vespertilio 9 ). 
hyhr. pauli,* Mory (? euphorbiie d x hippophaes 9). 

Celerio, Oken 

hyhr. phileuphorbia*, Miltz, {? gallii c? x euphorbias 9 ). 

Attacides. 

Antherasa, Hb. 

hyhr. perny-yama, Bourd. (pernyi d x yama-mai 9 ). 
hyhr. inversa, Tutt (yama-naai d X pernyi 9 ). 
hyhr. kirbyi, Tutt (pernyi d x roylei 9). 
hyhr. moorei, Tutt (roylei d x pernyi 9 ). 

Philosamia, Grote 

hyhr. wallacei, Tutt (cynthia d x arrindia (lunula) ? ). 

* Those marked * require to be reared in confinement to substantiate the 
parentage. 
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Sarnia, Hb. 

hybr. griffithsi, Tutt (cecropia s x gioveri ? ). 

Ityhr. watsoni, Tutt {cecropia ^ x rubra (californica)' ? ). 
hybr. amerieana, Tutt (Columbia x cecropia ? ). 
Platysamia, Grote 

Jiybf'. iieyeri, Tutt (rubra (californica) a x cecropia ? ). 
Actias, Leach 

hybr. mortoni, Tutt (luna a x selene ? ). 

Saturnia, Sehrk. 

hybr. bornemanni, Stdfss. (pavonia a x spini $ ). 
hybr. hybrida, Ochs, (spini a x pavonia $ ). 
hybr. emiliie, Stdfss. (pavonia a x pyri 9 ). 
hybr. hybrida- major, Stand, (pyid a x spini ? ). 
hybr. hybrida-media, Staud. (pyri a x pavonia ? ). 
hybr. schaufussi, Stdfss. (bornemanni a x pavonia 9 ). 
hybr. standfussi, Wiskt. (emilise a x pavonia ? ). 
hybr. risii, Stdfss. (emilise a x pyri 9 ). 
hybr. selilumbergeri, Stdfss. (bornemanni a x pyri 9 ). 
hybr. diseyi, Tutt (bornemanni a x spini 9 ). 
hybr. complexa, Tutt (standfussi a x pavonia 9 ). 
Lachneides. 

Lasiocampa, Sehrk. 

hybr. wagneri, Tutt (quercus a X trifolii 9 ). 

Malacosoma, Hb. 

hybr. schaufussi, Stdfss. (neustria a x eastrensis 9 )• 
hybr. caradj®, Stdfss. (neustria a x franconica 9 ). 
hybr. penzigi, Tutt (franconica a X eastrensis 9 ). 

GEOilETEIDES. 

Zonosoma, Led. 

hybr. brightoni, Tutt (orbicularia a x trilinearia ? ). 
Amphidasys, Tr. 

hybr. herefordi, Tutt (strataria a x betularia 9 ). 

Biston, Leach 

hybr. piizii, Stdfss. (hirtaria cJ x pomonarius 9)- 
hybr. hunii, Obth. (pomonarius a x hirtaria 9 ). 

Selenia, Hb. 

hybr. parvilunaria, Bartel (bilunaria a x tetral unaria 9 ). 
Ennomos, Tr. 

hybr. dartfordi, Tutt (alniaria a x angularia 9 ). 

Tephrosia, Bdv. 

hybr. ridingi, Tutt (bistortata a x crepuscularia 9 ). 
hybr, bacoti, Tutt (crepuscularia a x bistortata 9). 
hybr. ridingi-sufusa, Tutt (bistortata a x delamerensis ? ). 
hybr, bacoti-suffusa, Tutt (delamerensis a x bistortata 9 ). 
hybr. mixta, Tutt (baeoti-suffusa a x ridingi-suffusa 9 ). 
hi/br. reversa, Tutt (crepuscularia c? X ridingi-suffusa 9 ). 

Cv HATOPHOBIDES , 

Gymatophora, Hb, 

hybr. fleteberi, Tutt (ocularis a x or 9 ). 

Brepanulides. 

Drepana, Sehrk. 

hybr. rebeli, Stdfss. (curvatula a X faleataria 9 ). 
hybr. approximatula, Apatz (faleataria a x curvatula 9 ). 
Anthrocebides. 

Anthrocera, Scop. 

hybr. escheri, Stdfss. (trifolii a x filipendulse 9 ). 
hybr. intermedia, Tutt (filipendulee a x lonicerse 9 ), 
hybr. inversa, Tutt (lonicerse a x filipendulse 9 ). 
hybr. fleteberi, Tutt (trifolii a x lonieerse 9 )- 
hybr. worthingi, Tutt (lonieerse a x trifolii 9 ). 
hybr. seeunda, Tutt (lonieerse a x fleteberi 9 ). 
hybr. complexa, Tutt (worthingi a x fleteberi 9 ). 
hybr. confusa, Tutt (complexa a x trifolii 9 ). 
hybr. complicata, Tutt (lonieerse a x complexa 9 ). 
hybt\ angloitalica, Tutt (filipendulse a x ochsenheimeri 9 ). 
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hyhr. italoaiigliea, Tutt (ochsenheimeri s x filipendulse z )* 

PSYCHIDES. 

Fumea, Stphs. 

hyhr. piingeleri, Tutt (casta ^ x affinis ? ). 
hyhr. in versa, j?utt (affinis j x casta $ ). 

Rearing Acronycta (Cuspidia) tridens. 

By (Eev.) C. B. N. burrows. 

Although by no means rare, this insect is always interesting on 
account of its close resemblance to its relative Acronycta psi in the 
imago stage, and the great difference of the larvae, and the collector 
often ponders over the question — What is the difference between the 
species, and why ? 

Eniiomologists will await with interest Dr. Chapman’s remarks 
promised to the City of London Entomological Society on March 20th, 
1906, and will hope that these and the discussion following thereupon 
may throw some light upon the problem. I suppose that no ento- 
mologist now-a-days would care to place in his collection specimens 
about which he was not quite certain as to their identity. To be 
certain he must at present either rear the insects himself or else accept 
his insects upon the guarantee of others. And again each specimen 
must be rigorously labelled, not only with its ordinary data but also 
with its name. Only then can one feel easy as to the veracity of the 
two series. 

There can be no doubt but that the ideal method of getting together 
a good series of both species, is to get the larvae from different localities, 
keep them carefully separate, and I have thought, do this (in different 
years), lest there should be the slightest confusion or mistake. This 
can be easily done with A. psi, but I have never found A. tridens 
respond well to searching or beating. No doubt there are some districts 
more favoured than others by the latter species, but unless one gets 
the larvae one cannot know. It is with the purpose of helping towards 
knowledge and specimens that I am tempted to ask the Editor to 
accept these notes. A. tridejis does not appear to be very common 
here. I have only once or twice taken a larva, and then lost interest 
in it, as one does with single specimens of a pretty common species. 
This year (1905), however, I thought to add to my series, and bethought 
myself of a plan, which I believe I received from my friend the Eev. 
G. H. Raynor. The thing is to bo.r any specimen, whether A, tridens 
or A. psi, whenever and however taken, as long, of course, as it is of 
the proper sex for the purpose. They will lay readily and abundantly, 
and the chip boxes containing the eggs are then to be bagged upon 
any suitable foodplant. If the eggs be fertile, as one hopes they will 
prove to be, a few weeks will tell the experimenter what is his fortune, 
for the young larvsB will soon show the special character. In this way 
one can easily get a stock of whichever species he desiderates, with 
very little trouble and complete certainty. 

I followed this plan then, this year, at Mucking, and succeeded at 
once in getting a ffne brood of A. tridens. Their life story was curiously 
brief, for, having hatched on June 27th, they began to emerge on 
August 20th, and continued to appear until September 7th, when, as far 
as I know every specimen had <hsclosed its imago. Never did larva 
give less trouble. In a large bag, they fed up quietly on plum, out-of- 
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doois, and, when full-grown, pupated in the old corks and rasjpberry 
canes, with ^vhich they were provided, and also in the collection of 
frass at the bottom of the bag. I believe that this experience is worth 
recording. A. tridens is not usually double- brooded, and my specimens 
were fed up in the open air, their surroundings being almost natural, 
I see that Dr. Chapman in his paper “ The genus Acronycta and its 
allies ” Flecord, voL i., pp. 74-76) says, “ liianicis and trldem are 
the only species that I have observed to make fairly successful attempts 
to be double-brooded, but I fancy in a state of nature they are usually 
unsuccessful ; that is, that the specimens that emerge in the autumn, 
do not do so early enough to give their progeny time to certainly feed 
up before winter. The first brood of tridens that I reared, in 1886, 
divided itself into two portions, one of ^vhich came out in the beginning 
of August, and the other remained over until the following year. This 
experience has not occurred to me since.” 

My whole number of specimens is small, owdng to a foolish error 
of manipulation . (How often this occurs !) In replacing the bag when 
changing food I carelessly included several twigs of the plum tree. 
The unexpected, of course, happened, and a large number of my A, 
tridens sought, through the gap, a place for pupation outside the bag. 

Mr. Eaynor and I worked this plan at Brentwood, in the eighties, 
and succeeded in getting a brood of A, tridens without much 
trouble. I should like to hear that collectors in different parts of the 
country had thus secured specimens of various local races, which would 
necessarily add much to one’s knowledge, and to the interest of our 
collections. 


Note on the rush-feeding Coieophorids—Coleophora glaucicolella, etc. 

By HENEY J. TUBNEB, E.E.S. 

The first Coleophorid species that I obtained in 1904, was one of 
the rush -feeders, of %vhich about a dozen larvse were sent me on 
March 22nd, from Epping Forest, by Mr. Bacot. I at once proceeded 
to examine and describe them, and afterwards compared the description 
with Dr, Wood’s descriptions of Ooleoyhora caespititiella and 0, 
tjlaueicolella. It should be stated, first of all, that the cases were very 
small, consisting of only a semi-transparent, shiny membrane, extremely 
thin, and with the least amount of stiffness. The front end was 
covered more or less by very fine dust from the debris of the seeds, 
which were being consumed by the larva, and hence had a dirty brown 
appearance, while the shape of the anal end was difficult to determine, 
either it was a mere irregular screw, or roughly 2-valved ; at all events 
there was an opening, but of its shape there was no definite appearance 
common to any t%vo. Taking out a larva from its case, 1 noted its 
chief characteristics with a pocket lens : — 

“ Yellowish-brown, Head black, plates on the segments which bore them black. 
The 1st thoracic segment possessed a black dorsal plate, covering the whole top of 
the segment, cleft down the middle by a suture, almost closed in front, but more 
apparent at the back. The mesothorax with a small elongated dorsal plate, 
obscurely divided down the centre, and a spot on each side a little more forward. 
These were ail black and well set back on the segment, so as to be frequently 
covered by the overlapping of the metathorax in the intersegmental contraction 
occurring with the movements of the larva. The metathorax was without a black 
plate. The anal segment had a distinctly well-formed black dorsal plate, and 
the pro- and mesothorax had small spiracuiar plates, all black. 
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Now this description, made quite independently, agrees almost 
absolutely with Dr. Wood’s description of the larva of C, caespititiella 
[Ent, Mo. Maff., 1892, p. 170, etc.), the only differences being (1) 
no spiracular plate on the metathorax, and (2) a distinct black 
dorsal plate on the anal segment, in my larva. He particularly 
says that C. caeqntitiella feeds up in the autumn, and retires to 
some fence, trunk, etc., away from the rush, to spin up before 
the winter. But in the species under consideration the larvfe 
were quite small, and the cases were exactly like the rush cases 
one meets with in the early autumn, on the fresh recently formed 
rush seeds. As regards C. {flaucicolella, Dr. Wood is careful to 
point out that the 3rd thoracic segment possesses two ill-developed 
dorsal plates of which in C. caeaintitiella there are no trace. 
Again, he says, that in the former species the spiracular plates on the 
3rd thoracic segment are conspicuous, whereas in the latter they are 
unusually small. Furthermore in C. (jlaucicolella larva there is no 
trace of a black dorsal plate on the anal segment, while C. caespititiella 
distinctly possesses one. Thus my larva agreed generally with Dr. 
Wood’s description of C. caes^ntitiella) but in its life-history, hybernating 
on the rush while very small, and feeding up in the spring, it aga‘eed 
exactly with 0. (flaucicolella. As I failed to breed the imagines 
there is no further evidence to indicate which species I really 
had in the larval stage. But as I wished to meet with true 
C. (jlaucicolella I asked Dr. Chapman if he W’Ould write to Dr. 
Wood, and get him to send me larv^ of the species. This he most 
obligingly did, and to Dr. Wood I am indebted for larvae of two or three 
species previously unknown to me. How^ever, O. (jlaucicolella was destined 
to avoid me again, for although Dr. Wood more than once visited the 
particular locality from which he obtained the larvae of it, he w^as 
unsuccessful. It is true he sent me a few cases, which he thought 
might possibly be those of this species, yet, upon examination of the 
larvae, not one agreed wdth the careful description given in the Ent. 
Mo. Mag., all were undoubtedly larv® of C. caespitiUella. Mr. Eustace 
Bankes, who was so successful in obtaining C. (jlaucicolella, and who so 
carefully followed and substantiated Dr. Wood in his investigation of 
these obscure, but interesting, species, has just recently obtained for 
me a number of rush-feeding larvae from his particular locality. Thus, 
by next spring, I hope to kno^w both VoleopJiora caespititiella and 
C. (jlaucicolella, but at the present moment I feel completely in the 
dark about them. The real object of this note is to enlist the help of 
other lepidopterists in sending me rush-feeding cases so that I may 
examine larvse from various localities and get detailed life-histories of 
these closely allied species. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BXJBE, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

{Oontinued fro/ixi p. ^32.) 

Subfam. 2 : Eremobiin^. 

This subfamily contains a few stout species allied to the Oedinopinae. 
There are but two genera in Western Europe. 
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Table of Genera. 

1. Pronotum crested through entire length, the crest 
cut deeply and obliquely by the typical sulcus ; hind 

tibia* not hairy 1. Cuculligera, Fisch. 

1.1. Pronotum hardly crested behind the transverse 
sulcus, the prozona cut by 2 sulci vertically; hind 
tibiffi hairy .. .. .. .. .. ..2. Eremobia, Serv. 

Genus I: Cuculligera, Fischer. 

Characterised by the form of the pronotum ; all rather large thick- 
set insects. 

Table of Species. 

1. Frontal costa obsolete above the clypeus ; elytra s 
abbreviated or perfectly developed, lanceolate. 

2. Crest of pronotum, seen from side, nearly straight 
behind typical sulcus ; elytra ^ not surpassing 
2nd abdominal segment; hinder femora yellow, 
hind tibisB yellow in both sexes . . . - . . 1. hystrix, Germ, 

2.2. Crest of pronotum arched behind typical sulcus; 
elytra e as long as abdomen ; hind femora 
blue-black on inner face ; hind tibine with upper 
furrow and inner side crimson in i , violet in s 2. appdla, Costa. 

1.1. Frontal crest extending to clypeus. Elytra e per- 
, feetly developed, as broad at apex as at base (hind 

femora violet inside ; size small) .. .. ..3. flexuosa, Serville. 

1. Cuculligera hystrix, Germar. 

Length of body, 88mm. -42mm. ^ , 48mm.-55miii. ? ; of pronotum, 
1 8mm.- 14mm. , 15mm.-18mm. ? ; of elytra, 9mm. -15mm. ^ , 7mm.- 

9mni. $ . 

Really a native of Greece, Dalmatia, and parts of Italy, this fine 
and curious grasshopper has been discovered by Azam on a stony 
place in the plain of Canjuers, near Nonguiche in the department of 
Var ; it is adult at the end of June. 

2. Cuculligera appula, Costa. 

Resembles the last but more deeply coloured. Length of body, 
85miii.-87mm. ^ , 44mm.-o0mm. $ ; of pronotum, 14mm.-16mm. ^ , 
16mm.-21mm. ? ; of elytra, 19mm.-25mm. ^ , 12mm-20mm. $ . 
Common in southern Italy ; Apulia, Brindisi, 

3. Cuculligera flexuosa, Serville. 

Smaller than the others. Length of body, 25mm. -80mm. ^ , 
32mm. -36mm. $ ; of pronotum, 8mm.-9mm. 11mm. $; of elytra, 

22mm. -26mm. ^ , 8mm. -10mm. $ . 

Central Spain : Sierra de Guadarrama, Madrid, Aranjuez, Gredos, 
Albarracin, Toledo, Uelfe, and perhaps Santander. On dry hills from 
June to August. 

Genus II : Eremobia, Serville. 

Only one species of this genus occurs in western Europe. 

1. Eremobia cisti, Pabriciiis. 

Large; hairy; yellowish-grey, with whitish spots ; wings hyaline, 
with bright rosy patches, and a black arched fascia, often broken up 
into spots ; hinder tibiae yellow, gold on inner face. Length of body, 
28mm'. ^ , 42mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 8-5mm. ^ , 12mm. 2 ; of elytra, 
27mm. ^ , 87mm. $ . 

Recorded by Latreille from Spain, and from Portugal by Fieber, 
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but Bolivar considers its existence in the country to be doubtful, and 
suggests the record is a mistake for C\ flexuana. It has occurred in 
Corsica, but is not known in France ; it is common in Algeria. 

Fain. 3 : Pyroomoephid^. 

This family contains a large number of exotic species, often very 
brightly and gaudily coloured, but only one, and that not a striking 
species, is known in western Europe. The family is characterised by 
the form of the vertex ; the foveohe are on the upper side, and form the 
border of the vertex; they are shallow and almost contiguous anteriorly, 
where they are separated by a short furrow; in the European genus 
the antennae are short and rather thick ; the frons is extremely reclined 
and somewhat concave, viewed laterally, so as to resemble the head of 
Acrida, The mouth-parts are situated right back almost under the 
posternum. The pronotum is flat above and the elytra narrow and 
pointed. 

Genus I : Pyrgomorpha, Serville. 

One west European species. 

1. Pyrgomorpha grylloides, Latreille (=roHe:i, Charpentier.) 

Small and slender, especially the S' ; green or greyish ; elytra and 

wings well-developed, the latter hyaline or tinted with rosy at the base. 
Length of body, 15mm. -18mm. S ^ 24mm.-30mm. $ ; of pronotum, 
3nnn.-4mm. S ? 4*8mm.-5mm. $ ; of elytra, 13mm. -16mm. S » 20mm.- 
22mm 2 • 

In France only in Provence, from April to June in the hottest 
parts of the southern littoral ; Aix, Marseille, Nice, Hyeres, Estk’e ; 
Cannes, Antibes, Eoquebrune, mouth of Ehone, Basses- Alpes; common 
in Spain and Portugal from May to August ; also in central Italy. 

Fam. 4 : Pamphagid^. 

This family includes a number of large, heavy grasshoppers, all 
flightless forms, inhabiting desert places. The group is characterised 
by the form of the foveola of the vertex, which are above, as in the 
PyniomoypJiidae, but are distant from the apex, and they are not closed 
posteriorly ; the pronotum is large, and always more or less teetiform 
in shape ; the elytra, in all European species, are reduced to leathery 
flaps, and occasionally they are entirely wanting ; the form of the 
prosternum is characteristic, being furnished with a tubercle of cubical 
form, or with teeth, more or less formed by the anterior border of the 
prosternum. The members of this family occur in the extreme south 
of Europe, throughout Africa, and in Asia Minor and other parts of 
Asia. There are three genera in western Europe. 

TaBLK of GeN33RA. 

1. Prosternum with anterior margin laminate, raised, 

produced in middle to a tooth, but with no strumose 

tubercle ; mesosternal lobes with the inner border 

directed obliquely from the base 1. Ocisierodes, Brunner. 

1.1. Anterior border of prosternum forming a tubercle, 
which is partially formed also by the disc of the 
same, frequently furnished also with teeth or 
tubercles. 

2. Elytra narrow, spatulate, broader at apex than 

in middle; prosternum with anterior border 

laminate, with the tumid tubercle .. ... 2. Pasiphagus, Thunb. 
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2.2 Elytra oval, broadest in middle ; border of 
prosternum depressed with a bifid or 4-toothed 
tubercle. 3. Eunapius, Still. 

Genus I : Ocnbrodes, Brunner. 

This genus contains several species occurring in north Africa. 
Two occur in Europe. 

Table of Species. 

1. Pronotum truncate behind, not reaching hinder 
border of metanotum ; dorsal abdominal segments 
with hinder margin not produced . . . . . . 1. bkunneri, Bol. 

1.1. Pronotum produced behind, covering whole of 
metanotum ; dorsal abdominal segments pro- 
duced into a tooth behind 2. canonicus, Fisch. 

1. OcNEKODES BRUNNBRI, Bolivar. 

Length of body, 29mm.-33mm. ^ , 42mni.-59mm. $ ; of prono- 
tum, 7mm.-9mm. S , 10mm.-12mm. J ; of elytra, 4-5mm.-6*5inm. ^ , 
6mm.-7'5nim. $ ; of posterior femora, 13mm.-15mm. ^ , 17mm.- 
21mm, ? . 

Centre and east of Spain. Manzanares ; on dry barren places, the 
law® in winter, and imagines from May’ to July. 

2. OcNEBODES CANONICUS, Fischer. 

Smaller than the above; length of body% 15mni.-l7nim. $ , 26mm.- 
30mm. ? ; of pronotum, 5mm.-5*3mm. ^ , 7mm. -9mm. 2 ; of elytra, 
2*5mm. , 3‘8mm.-4mm. 2 ; of posterior femora, 8mm.-9‘2mm. ^ , 

11mm. -12mm. $ . 

Southern Italy ; Catania, and in Sicily at Siracuse, Messina. 
Found also in Tunis. [The Spanish records of this species really 
refer to O. hrmnerL'] 

Genus II: Pamphagus, Thunberg. 

Table of Species. 

1. Frontal costa straight; elytra with upper margin 

white (very large species) 1. mabmoeatus, Barm. 

1.1. Frontal costa b^eneath ocellus sinuate ; elytra uni- 
colorous, or slightly paler on upper margin. 

*2. Antennae triquetrous or ensiform 2. paulinoi, Bol. 

2.2, Antennae subensiforin or filiform. 

3. Elytia with upper border arched from base 
and with a pale band along said border; 
body stouter; pronotum visibly broadened 
backwards ; posterior femora of ? s hardly 
IJ times as long as pronotum. 

4. Fastigium of vertex nearly horizontal, very 
slightly enclined, forming with the frons 
nearly a right angle ; 1st dorsal segments 
of abdomen terminated by a spine or tooth 3. ccculla'I’Os, Bol. 

4.4. Fastigium of vertex strongly enclined, 
forming an obtuse on rounded angle 
with frons; 1st dorsal segments of 
abdomen not produced into a tooth but 
truncated. 

5. Bugose and granose 4. .moxticola, Bamb. 

5.5. Smooth, with small impressions . . 5. punctatus, Bol. 

3.3. Elyka narrow, with upper border straight as 
far as apex, colour uniform ; body longer, 
less stout ; pronotum of equal breadth 
throughout its length ; posterior femora 
longer and more slender (in ? s twice as 
long as central keel of pronotum). 
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4. Proaotum, seen from side, with keel slightly 
arched, slightly sloping in front, and 
almost straight up to typical sulcus. 
Head and pronotum rugose. 

5. Large ( 45mm., ? 72mm.). Pronotum 
obtusely rounded posteriorly 
5.5. Smaller (<r 27nim., ? 47mm.) Pro- 
notum truncate posteriorly . . 

4,4. Pronotum, seen from side, with keel 
regularly arched ; head and pronotum 
smooth or finely rugose. 

5. Anterior border of prosternum emargi- 
. nate ; head and pronotum rugulose . . 
5.5. Anterior border of prosternum rounded 
or pointed into a tooth. Head and 
pronotum smooth. 

6. Anterior border of prosternum pointed ; 

inhabits Sicily 

6.6. Anterior border of prosternum 
rounded. Spanish species 


6. HESPEEicus, Eamb. 

7. DECEPTOKIUS, Bol. 


8. JrAKILLEI, Bol. 


9. siMiLLiilus, Yersin. 
10. EXPANSES, Brunner. 


1. Pamphagus marmoratus, Burmeister. 

Large; green, with white markings; larvae greyish, with \vhite 
hands, abdomen strongly compressed, the dorsal segments pointed. 
Length of body, 46mm. -55mm. S' j 65mm. $ ; of pronotum, 12mm. S , 
17mm. ? ; of elytra, 9mm. S , 11mm. 2 ; of posterior femora, 23mm. g , 
■24mm. ? . 

Sicily, Sardinia (females attaining 90mm.!), Lower Calabria; also 
in Algeria. 

2. Pamphagus paulinoi, Bolivar. 

Very like P. mabilli% but is the only European species with 
ensiform or triquetie antennse : the spine of the prosternum is com- 
pressed behind and keeled, emarginate at the apex. The g is not 
known. Length of body, 45mm. ? ; of anteml^e, 14mm. $ ; of 
pronotum, 9* 5mm. 2 . 

Spain, Eibeiro, Milfontes. 

{To be rnntinuecL) 


<gr 0 L E 0 P T E R A . 

CoLEOPTERA IN 1905. — Although I have had a very good year and 
have taken many rare species, and a number new to my collection, 
still 1905 cannot be considered a good year for coleoptera, as in my 
experience general collecting everywhere has been of little use, and 
only special collecting and searching for local species has repaid oue^ 
and it is with these latter insects that these notes deal. In April, a 
visit to Buddon Wood for RhynMtes mteTpmivtatnm was successful, 
.although the beetle was scarce. It is said to be injurious to apple- 
trees, but in Buddon Wood, though there are a few “ crab ” trees, the 
beetle is taken by beating the young shoots of hawthorn. Askham 
Bog, near York, was tried in company with my colleague Professor 
Beare, 'who is now in South Africa with the British Association, 
and the local Ayabus abbreviatus occurred in plenty, other species 
were Ayabiis nliginoms and A. imyxiicularu^ Rhantm yrapii^ Hydroporus 
ritfifrons, etc. The weather was very cold and wet, and water-collecting 
was not at all pleasant under the circumstances. Whilst staying with 
my friend Dollman, at Ditchling, a series of Stilieus mtbtiUs was secured 
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OHfc of moss, and Centhorhynchm setouin was swept. During my stay 
at Bournemouth, in search of Dinarda hagemi, in May, some specimens of 
the rare Stroyhomnus fnlvioomis were taken at Poole. A run up to 
Oulton Broad after Ihmacia dentipen was successful, Beare and I each 
sweeping a series, in spite of the very strong wind that was blowing. 
From there I went to Ipswich and a visit to Mr. Morley’vS field for 
Harpaliis froelicM was rewarded by the capture of the species. In 
June I w^ent over to Ireland, and at Lough Neagh, Pelopkila borealis^ 
Bemhidwm. argenteolum and B.bipunctatum, DyHckirvus etc., were 

taken, the first three in some numbers. I then moved on to Dublin, 
and Otiarhynchiia anropmivtatm^ the raison d'etre of the journey, was 
beaten off hedges in its old locality, where Sitoiies Imellus was swept 
not uncommonly. Homalinm rugnlipemie and thrytelliis marltimns were 
found in numbers in one small cabbage stem on the coast, the only bit 
of refuse that could be found for miles ! On one occasion I visited 
the mountains above Lough Bray, an Irish jaunting-car with a big 
powerful horse taking me easily up the 1700 feet rise. Agabus arcticm 
and Ihjhhis aenmrens were fished in some numbers out of the peat 
holes, other species were Hydroporits trlsth, H. obsnirus and H. morio, B,ndi 
three specimens of Ilyhius guttiger, until now a doubtful Irish record. 
The locality in Oxfordshire for GyandrophtJialma affinis was next 
visited in company wuth my friend Mr. Chitty, and we both secured a. 
nice series of this very local insect. CenthorhynvhiiH resedae was swept 
in numbers off' wdld mignonette, and Psi/lliodes hyosryami ott‘ belladonna, 
no henbane occurring this year. Trachy>i punnlla, Mantura uiattheirsiy 
and Cryptocephalus lineola, etc., "were also swept. My next journey was 
to Southport, where, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Burgess- Sopp and 
Dr. Chaster, I spent a most enjoyable and successful week. The local 
.Kgialia rufa and Auimoecus brects were both taken on the sand-hills as 
were also Antkicus himaciilatiis, and Anisotoma ciliaris, Gymnetron 
linariae -was swept off toadflax and Mantura chrysanthymi off Phmm' 
aretosdla, Bliynvhites uncinatHs was common on SalLe repem. In 
July I went down to the Ne'w Forest in search of Lijinexylon navale, 
Mr. Pool having shown me a pinned specimen taken by a lepidopterist 
who said he had captured it in the forest last year, in the Denny district. 
This w'as not much information to work on for a beetle which had 
never been recorded from the forest before, hoAvever, I determined to do 
my best. I went all over the Denny district without coming across, 
any traces, but on going to another part of the forest, a favourite bit of 
collecting ground of mine, I found w^hat I took to be its borings in 
some oak-logs, and a few minutes after found a $ at rest on a felled 
oak. The next day a few more specimens were taken and then I had 
to return to London. I met Dr. Sharp in the forest on my way back 
and told him I bad taken Lipnexylon, and I am glad to say he and 
Mr. Champion took it in some numbers the next week, thus proving it to 
be well established. I beat a series of FJlater sanguinolentus and took a 
number of the larvie of Prionocyphon sern’convis out of a hole in a tree full 
of \vater. I am sorry to say I failed to breed them, partly I believe 
because most of them escaped, but fortunately I sent one to my friend 
Hereward Dollman, who has figured it for me most beautifully, as the 
larva is unknowm to science. 

On July 18th I went with Mr. E. A. Waterhouse to look for 
Adrastim pnsillns, near Sandwich, where he added it to the British list^ 
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some years ago. The insect was found again in some numbers in a 
new locality. Other things taken were Malthodea atomiis, Xeuraphe.H 
HparshalU var. miniitufi, Hypon/ptus seininidm, etc. The search for 
.Dibolia (‘ijnoiflom at Pevensey this year proved successful, the beetle 
being swept in some numbers off (raleopsia ladanuM var. canescem. It 
does not occur on Cynoyloi^^um officinale in this country. I then went 
to stay with my friend, Mr. Bouskell, at Market Bosworth, when a visit 
to Buddon Wood, where Dr. Barrow joined us, proriuced a series oi‘ 
Trachodes hiiipidiifi off’ oak-twigs on the ground, and I look a specimen of 
Frionocyplion serrivorniH. Cut grass in Mr. Bouskell’s garden produced 
Monotonia pieipes^ M» lonyicoUisi, and M. apinlrollia in some numbers, the 
latter being an addition to the county list. Whilst at Bournemouth, 
in early September, I went to Parley Pleath with Mr. Jackson, as last 
year I took Pissodes notatm at the other end of the heath, and we beat 
a series out of young ffr-trees. Studland produced Aphankticm piifiillitfi 
and Simius filifornm under refuse. On September 14th I went to 
Oxford to meet Commander Walker and to collect in that district with 
him. Apion schonkern was plentifnl and./d/3m» mifjuineiim andi4. ruhem 
were also swept more sparingly. I was fortunate enough to sweep a 
specimen of the very rare A. laeviyatiini^ the second specimen taken in 
the district, also Anisotoma tnipkei A ^^ad 2 , and Thalacrya serivea^ 
both new to the district I believe. This brings us down to the middle 
of September and we may now consider the best of the collecting is 
over. — H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, 58, Kensington Mansions, S.W. 

PtEROSTICHUS PARUxWPUNCTATUS, GeR. A HELP TO ITS IDENTIFICATION 

IN THE FIELD. — Ab idea seems prevalent among our local entomologists 
that P, parumpunctatHs, Ger,, is so closely related to other Pterostichi 
as to be most difficult to separate. This is not so, and having had 
the good fortune to meet with it in fair profusion, perhaps a note on the 
subject may be useful. The two very common species niyer, Sohal., 
and vulf/arls^ L., are the only ones with which it could be possibly 
confused. P. parumpunctatua is an apterous species, the legs (in niger 
and vtdgarUi black) are brownish-black, the posterior angles of thorax 
(in I'ulgarisj blunt) are right-angles, whilst the central thoracic fulTo^Y 
and oblong depressions on each side of the same are obviously much 
more deeply impressed than in either of the other species ; the elytra are 
shining-black — in some lights showing strongly iridescent — and the 
three impressions on third interstice of each elytron are plainly visible 
without a glass. The male possesses a longitudinal keel on the last 
ventral segment. These rough characters at once distinguish P, 
parnmpimctatm, which is placed in a subgenus of its own on the 
strength .of somewhat peculiar subgeneric characters. Now, as to the 
so-called closely allied species, P. niger may at once be dismissed, as it 
is a much larger and more oblong insect, with elytra always of a dull- 
black colour, whilst P. vulgaris has the last abdominal segment simple in 
both sexes, chai’acters which easily separate these from the extremely 
local P. paruwpimctatm. Nearly all Bold’s localities have vanished — 
succumbed to the strides of civilisation. Mr. Corder has, however, 
taken P. pariunpimctatus at Sunderland recently, but, in that locality, the 
species seems to be dying out, the examples taken during the last two 
years being much below the average in size. In October, 1904, and 
again in April of this year, 1 took a few examples from a Dene, neat 
Winlaton, and at Gibside in early June, a few more were met with, 
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whilst, about the middle of the same month, Professor Hudson Beare and 
I each took a single example, evidently the tail end of the spring brood. 
This October, when in the company of Mr. Donisthorpe, hard work 
brought the species to light in fair numbers at two localities in 
Gibside. — Richard B. Bagnall, Winlaton-on-Tyne. October 
1905. 

Atomakia gkandigollis at Saas-Grund, etc. — I have spent the past 
summer at Hauderes and Arolla, but the result from the collecting 
point of view has been very poor, both for coleoptera and lepidoptera. 
These valleys cannot compete with Saas as a collecting- ground. In 
the report of the coleoptera I captured at Saas in 1904 {antea, p. 179), 
Anihohhwi inipressicolle is a lapsus for furcicolle. The rare Atomaria, 
supposed at first to be a new species, is (pwitUcollis, Br. — M. Morel. 
October 13?A, 1905. 

CcELIODES EXIGUUS, Ol., OF BoLD’s COLLECTION = C. GERANII, Pk., 
with notes on the distribution of the same. — Knowing Bold had 
taken his Ooelioclem e.vigiim, OL, in a locality where C\ yeranii occurs 
to me in great profusion, that 0. yeranii had not been taken by him and 
that he had not a type of it in his collection, I entertained doubts as 
to the identification of Bold’s so-called eAytim of Oliver, though they 
w^ere determined by his friend the late E. C. Rye. An examination 
soon proved the species in question to be C. yeranii of Paykull, so for 
the present at any rate we must delete C. exiyum from our list of 
Northumberland and Durham coleoptera. 0. yeranii has been taken 
by the late P. J. Selby at Twizell, the late Dr. Powder at Wallington, 
the late James Hardy, LL.D., at Axwell Park and Hartlepool, more 
recently by Mr. Gardner from Geranium migumeiim on the coast 
near Hartlepool, and by myself from G. nyhatiomn^ and, if I remember 
rightly, G, pratense, at Axwell Park, Winlaton Mill, and Gibside, in the 
Derwent Valley, and at Gilsland on the Irthing. Where met with it , 
usually occurs in the utmost profusion, but in its habit is strangely 
local. For instance, between Winlaton Mill and Axw’ell Park there is 
a large patch of its foodplant (G. aijlvaticum), yet, though it occurs on 
either side, it seems quite absent at the patch in question. The larvae 
feed in the Geranium seedpods, whilst the beetle itself is most usually 
found with its snout buried in the centre of the fiower, sometimes five 
or six examples in one flower- head. June is the month to look for it, 
though I have taken it in September from beneath the low-lying 
Geranium leaves. In confinement I have seen it subsist on both the 
leaves and flower petals riddling them with holes. — Richard S. 
Bagnall, Winlaton-on-Tyne, October 9iA, 1905. 

Phymatodes lividus, Rossi, at Reading 1894 to 1905. 

By FRANK BOTJSKELL, F.E.S., F.E.H.S. 

In 1895, I received six specimens of this insect from Mr. A. H. 
Hamm as Callidium mnahile, at the same time I wrote him that they 
must he a local race, as they were much smaller and less variable than 
any C. mnabile I had seen. During the next few years I showed them 
to several of our leading coleopterists, who all thought them an extreme 
form of vanabile. This year I was confirmed in my opinion that they 
were noimriabile , and on comparison with the European collection at 
South Kensington they turn out to be Phymatodes lividuH^ Rossi 
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(inelancholicns^ Fabricius). As all the British specimenvS have been taken 
by Mr. W. E. Butler of Beading, I am indebted to him for the following 
facts from his diary:— “June 11th, 1895, six Callidiiim variahile in the 
stores, I found one last year on my office window, and having found 
two this year I thought they must breed somewhere in the stores. I 
knew one old brandy cask had something feeding in the wooden hoops, 

I caught six C. variahile crawling on the cask, so no doubt that is 
where they came from.” The following records of Mr. Butler are 
interesting — “ May 18th, 1896, about 24 ; May 19th, 12 ; May 23rd, 
12; May 28th, 12; June 12th, several; June 15th, 4; June 16th, 3; 
June 18th, 2; June 19th, 1 ; since then he has been able to take them 
every year. The attack has now spread to other casks. The original 
brandy cask, Mr. Butler believes, came from France, but had been in 
his stores many years before then (1894). The beetles fly about when 
the sun shines through the skylight, and are found paired on the casks. 
There appears to be very slight variation, either in colour or size, in 
the large number taken by Mr. Butler. As this beetle is not uncommon 
feeding in cask-hoops in cellars in the wine districts of Prance, there 
is no doubt as to how it was introduced. In general appearance they 
are not unlike small variahile of a much lighter build. The elytra are 
black, thorax testaceous usually with two black spots, sometimes quite 
black or with only the disc testaceous. Mr. Butler has one specimen 
with brown elytra. They may be distinguished from variahile as follows, 
according to Aologue— - 

“ El. pointilles ou finem. ponctues. Pron. ord. tres 

tuberculeux. Une ligne longitud. auxel variahile, L. 

Subrugueux. M4sosternum prolonge seulem. jusqu4 la j 

des hanehes interm melancholicus, Pabr. 

The following characters should easily distinguish the species : — 
Elytra finely and thickly punctured. Antennse thicker, 
with 3rd joint as long as 4th. Head with impressed 
longitudinal line in the middle, sometimes extend- 
ing to the margin of thorax . . . . . . . . variahile, L. 

Elytra thickly and more coarsely punctured, more 
pubescent. Antennse thinner, with 3rd joint dis- 
tinctly longer than 4th. Head without longitudinal 
line . . . . . . . . . . . . . . lividus, Bdssi. 

As this beetle has been breeding in England continuously since 
1894, its claim to be added to the British list appears incontestable. 
The range of distribution appears to be France, Italy, Greece, and it 
has been introduced into the United States. 


jg^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc. 

Folia chi in Rutland.— Both last year and this, about the middle 
of August, I spent a few days at Stoke Dry, a Rutland village, some 
2^ miles south of Uppingham. Here I found on the walls of the 
Rectory, which is built entirely of Kelton stone, several specimens of 
Polia chi, I have always been puzzled by the apparently erratic 
distribution of this species, and never having found it, or heard of its 
occurrence, in Lincolnshire, I was hardly prepared to come across it in 
Rutland. According to Barrett {Lepidoptera Brit, Isles, iv. , 808) , it occurs 
in two isolated regions, viz,, Dartmoor, in Devon, and round Dolgelly, 
in North Wales. Apart from these (and the capture of a stray 
specimen at Oxford), its range in England seems to start at a south- 
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■^^est point in Herefordshire, and then proceeds along a slanting north- 
east line through Worcester, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
thence northwards to the top of England, but with the important 
exception that it does not embrace the eastern portions of the mid- 
lands. Stoke Dry is not very near the east coast, being some 50 miles 
distant, in a straight line from the nearest point. I should much like 
to know how" near the coast this species occurs in the eastern midlands. 
— (Eev.) G. H. Eaynor, M.A., Hazeleigh Eectory, Maldon. October 

1905. 

Lakv.e of Drepana harpagula in Leigh Woods. — It may interest 
the readers of the Ent, Becord to know that, in company with a friend, 
I have been successful in obtaining a few larvae of Drepana harparpda 
{dcula) in the Leigb Woods during the past month. — Arthur M. 
Downe, Batheaston Vicarage, Bath. October Srd, 1905. 

Some stray Entomological notes. — (1) Aeijeria (dirymliformu : 
On a visit to Folkestone in May, I was fortunate in obtaining a good 
number of larv^. These were very local, one patch of sorrel plants 
here and there having a fair number, while other patches were 
searched in vain. A little experience soon told one the infected plants, 
which I dug up and transplanted into a breeding- cage at home. Those 
larvae which I disturbed, soon burrowed into fresh plants. Some of 
the larvas are still feeding, so iDrobably they take two years to reach 
the pupal state. To pupate, most of the larvae fed their way upwards 
to the base of the old last year’s seed-stalks, and pupated in them. 
Sometimes the cocoon w’as clearly visible above the broken edges of 
the stalks. Emergence commenced on June 13th, and continued 
regularly till July 2nd, after which one emerged on July 8th, and 
another on July 28rd. I noticed, though I cannot find it mentioned 
in any entomological books, ^ a ve^ distinct difference in the coloration 
of the sexes — the females inclining to scarlet, while the males were 
rather orange. Possibly this is owing to the wing-scales being more 
numerous in one than in the other. There was considerable variation 
in size — on the whole, perhaps, the females are larger, but many males 
were larger than some females. This again, may have been due to 
their being bred somewhat artificially. I endeavoured to get a pairing, 
but apparently failed, for, although one female laid a large number of 
ova, they were infertile. Some of these ova I forwarded to Mr. Tutt, 
at his request. They were laid ail over the muslin sleeve in which 
the insects were confined, over a growing foodplant. One only \vas 
laid on a leaf of the plant. The ova were laid on the inside surface 
of the sleeve, proving that the ovipositor was not pushed through the 
muslin. Several ova w^ere laid on the pieces of wood w^hich supported 
the sleeve. Probably, therefore, in a natural state they are laid either 
on the leaf or stalks of the plant. (2) Alternative foodplanti^: 
Vhariclea /n^/5v<?--Norgate records that these iarvje eat scarlet-runner 
beans, Last August 1 collected a quantity, as also larv® of Eupitheda 
linariata, and put them together in a breeding-cage, with both (Pwim 
and Lmaria. To my surprise the c. umbra larvae deserted their own 
food, and ate greedily the seed-pods of the Linarla. Arsilonche venom 
—I found these larv® eat readily, and seemed to prefer, sallow. 
Leucania straminea— These iarvas feed readily on ribbon grass.— Percy 
G. Eeid, F.E.S., Feering Bury, Kelvedon, October 2nd, 1905. 

Odd Lepidopterological notes— Of Thera tirmata Barrett says * 
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On the wing in June and July, and in a rather more numerous 
second generation in September and October.” But larvae which I 
obtained in April last, fed up very slowly, and have only now emerged. 
Tephrosia histortata — On August 1st, I received some very small larvae 
from the second brood of this insect. During the last ten days three 
insects of a third brood have emerged. Unfortunately they came out 
singly, so I killed them. It would have been interesting to see from 
a pairing whether the attempt was made by the ova or by the larv« to 
hybernate. The rest of the pupa:^ are lying over. I may add that the 
larvae were fed up entirely out-of-doors, and the pup^e have always 
been, and still are, outside. — Ibid. 

Euvannessa antiopa in London. — On September 22nd last, I saw 
a specimen of Envanessa antiopa in the Harrow Hoad, at Paddington, 
W., it flew out of a garden into the road, quite close to me, and after- 
wards into another garden. I expect it was an imported specimen 
which had escaped from somew^here. It was in very good condition, 
and the margins of the wings were distinctly yellows not white. 
— Henry J. Dixon, 29, Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. Octoher 
11th, 1905. 

Manduoa (Achbrontia) atropos at Chichester. — An imago of 
Manduca atropos was brought to me, on May 8th, in fairly good 
condition, having been caught in a kitchen here a day or tw’^o 
previously. I 'was told by the captor that attention was drawm to it 
by the behaviour of the cat, which fled from the room in much alarm. 
This is somewhat singular, the “ harmless necessary ” usually regard- 
ing these large Sphinges as a “bonne bouche,” being far more ready 
to pounce upon them, as on a bird, than to flee in fright. During 
absence from home in August and September, when our house was 
shut up, a specimen of this moth, reared from a larva found in July, 
emerged. It had pushed its way through a small hole in the leno 
covering the flower-pot, and on my return I found it clinging to the 
leno hanging dowm the side of the pot, quite dead and stiff. The 
place and posture in W'hich I discovered it, indicate, I think, its 
lethargic habits, as it could easily have flown had it desired to do so. 
— Joseph Anderson, Aire Villa, Chichester. Octoher I2th, 1905. 

The foodplants op Papilio machaon. — I have just received a note 
from Mr. Paine, mentioning, so far as I can ascertain, a new and 
remarkable foodplant for P. machaon. He says, writing from Hyeres, “ I 
was at La Plage yesterday October 13th, 1905), and found a larva 
of Papilio machaon feeding, on Echinophora spinosa, L., growing on the 
shore there. Such an extraordinary foodplant seems \vorth recording,” 
Echinophora belongs to a section of the UmheiUferae that contains no 
so far recorded foodplant of P, machaon. In England its foodplant is, I 
suppose, Penccdanwm palnstre, and it not only eats in confinement 
(Buckler) Angdica sjilrestris, but is apparently found on it in the fens. 
Taking its whole bbiropean range, I imagine Danens carota is its 
commonest foodplant. Kaitenbach notes also Cariwt canii, which he 
places first in the list, adding Anethum foenleulum, Apitim graveolens^ 
Dane ns carota^ Pimplnella saanfraga, and Angelica sylvestm. Eiihl adds 
to the list Peucedannm oreoselinuni and Heracleum spkondylium. In 
Dubois I find, mentioned in addition, millefolium mAArtenmia 

absinthium. I do not know on what authority, and should like some 
strong confirmations before accepting composite, as well as umbelli- 
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ferous, plants as accepted foods of the species. Ayiethimi foenictiliim , is, 
I suppose, a synonym of Foemculmn officinalis, common fennel. A. 
Spuler adds Ferula, Meinn, and Bratjaria, the latter certainly looks 
doubtful. It is very probable that there are various other umbellifers 
that it will eat, or may even be found on in nature, but the one in 
which Mr. Eaine has found it seems certainly one of the least likely. — 
T. A. Chapman, M.D., Betula, Reigate. October, 1905. 

A Second brood of Epione apiciaria. — On July 30th I took in my 
moth trap here two female specimens of F/pione apiciaria. During 
the next two days each deposited a few ova round the glass -topped 
box in which it was placed. These ova in about a week turned to a 
dull red colour. On August 14th one batch of ova hatched. These 
(there were eight) larvae fed up rapidly on willow, and about September 
6th began to spin slight webs round the lid of the glass-topped box 
and became pupae. From September 27th to October 7th, eight 
specimens, five males and three females, emerged. The other batch 
are ova still. Both batches of ova were kept under the same con- 
ditions in a room facing northeast. In Practical Hints, pt. iii., 
p. 12, it is stated that the oval stage of Epione apiciaria lasts 9f 
months. The above proves an exception to this rule.— -A. Druitt, 
Willow Lodge, Christchurch. October l^th, 1905. 

Pairing habits op Butterelies. — Some time since (antea, vol. xiii., 
pp. 298, 328) there were notes by various observers as to the sex 
which carried the other W'hen the species were disturbed whilst in 
copula. With regard to this I should like state that on July 28th, 
1905, at Eastbourne, I saw a d' Pie^is rapae carrying the $ , and on 
the 29th, I saw a S' Polyowwatus corydon carrying a ? , and a ? 
Epinephele ianira carrying a S • The two latter were also seen by Mr. 
O, B. Smith, whose attention I drew to the fact. — C. W. Colthrxtp 
127, Barry Road, Bast Dulwich. October Qth, 1905. 

Cidabia pioata in Monmouthshire. — Monmouthshire may be added 
to the list of counties given by Mr. Barrett as localities for Oidaria 
picata, which is referred to in the Rev. G. H. Raynor's article on this 
species {anted, p. 266). I have met with it in this neighbourhood, but 
fancy it must be very scarce, having only seen three or four in 1904 
(July 12th to August 1st), and a single specimen this year, date not 
recorded. — J. F. Bird, The Nurtons, Tintern, Monmouthshire. 
October ISth, 1905. 

The foodplant and distribution of Thymelicus actjeon in Britain. 
— In Practical Hints, pt. hi., p. 68, Mr. Tutt notes that the larvae of 
Thymelicus actaeon may be found from Swanage to Weymouth “feeding 
on the leaves of Brachy podium sylvaticuniT This statement is un- 
questionably erroneous, for the only known natural foodplant of T. 
actaeon in Britain is Brackypodium pinnatum, nor does B, sylvaticum 
occur in the insect’s Dorset haunts. In Ent, Mo. Mag,, xxv", p. 283, 
the Rev. E. R. Digby, at my urgent request, published extracts from 
a letter received by him from the late Mr. W. Buckler, in which the 
latter acknowiedged his mistake in having at first identified the food- 
plant of T. actaeon as B. sylvaticum, instead of B, pinnatum. Sub- 
sequently, in Ent, Mo, Mag,, ser, 2, iv., p. 214 (1893), I had occasion 
to correct a repetition of the error, which, alas ! after being published 
by Buckler in the Ent. Mo, May., and re-published in his Larvae of 
British Butterflies and Moths, seems to be quite immortal. Again, in 
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Practical Htfits, iii., p. 104 (last line) Brachypodium sylvaticum might 
be correct of larvae pupating in confinement, but, although it is 
attributed to Zeller, I am not aware (speaking entirely from memory, 
being separated from my library) that he found the larva in nature on 
this grass, though he did so on Calaniagrostis epiy&jos, in Austria [surely 
in Posen. — Ed.] . In confinement wild-caught British larvje of T. actaeo'n 
have been found to thrive well upon Triticum repens (Buckler) and Bra^ 
chijpodiwii sylvaticum. (Mrs. E. S. Hutchinson). While referring to T. 
actaeon, it may be as well to point out that the late Mr. C. G. Barrett 
wrote of it, in his Brit. Lepidopteray i., 289, “ There is no record of its 
occurrence east of Weymouth.*’ This, however, is an error, and is all 
the more unaccountable because the writer had just previously quoted 
my published remarks about its occurrence in the Isle of Purbeck, and 
on foth sides of Lulworth, ail of which localities lie to the “ east ” of 
Weymouth ! Nor can ‘‘ east ” be a laps, cal., or a misprint, for 
“west,” for this butterfly has long been recorded as frequenting spots 
further west than Weymouth. — Eustace R. Bankes, M.A., Corfe 
Castle. September 26th, 1905. [The error is of course Buckler’s, the 
correction having been unfortunately at the time missed, although it 
should have been remembered, but we suspect that, if we accredited 
Zeller with the second supposed slip, Zeller did say so in some or other 
of his writings to which we referred at the time. We were very 
disgusted this year with our lack of botanical knowledge, for we wished 
to determine the grass among which T. actaeon was flying abundantly 
at Bourg St. Maurice, but were quite unable to distinguish it from 
what we have always considered Brachypodiimi sylvaticimi. It may 
have been this of course, but it possibly was not, and we lost our 
specimen thereof before reaching home. An entomologist has, un- 
fortunately, much to get into a portmanteau, and there are only 
24 hours in a day. Most of the continental authorities give 
Brachypodiimi sylvaticum as a foodplant for this species. — Ed.] 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

On the assembling of Notolophus gonostigma. — On June 29th and 
July 1st this year I bred two females of Notolophus fjonostiyina from 
larvsB beaten at Brentwood. The latter day being a Saturday, and 
coming out sunny about noon after a rainy morning, I made all speed 
to take these females down to their old home, in order to find them 
mates. I arrived on the ground at about 2.30 and found the males 
flying from that time till 5.20, although they got decidedly scarcer 
after the first hour. The weather was tolerably warm, with a strongish 
south wind. I must have seen nearly 50 males in all, and secured 
just 24, mostly in fine condition. What interested me most, though 
it lost me so many specimens, was their curiously specialised habit in 
seeking the females. Of course, there is no doubt that they come up 
by “following the scent,” but when they got close this invariably 
failed them or was abandoned, and they substituted a systematic 
search about the branches of the tree, prying in under the tufts of 
leaves, and quite evidently knowing by instinct just where the female 
cocoons ought to have been spun up. Very few came and settled on 
my assembling cage, which was hung from an outside twig in order 
to give me a fair chance with the net, and a large number abandoned 
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their quest in despair before ever giving me the opportunity for a 
stroke. Add to this that the flight seems even more rapid and erratic 
than that of A. antiqua^ and that the somewhat darker colour makes them 
less conspicuous on the wing, so that I seldom saw them approaching 
or departing, and it will be realized that I had pretty exciting sport. 
When the flight was over, I introduced three males into the cage, and 
two pairings were readily obtained. The previous removal of the 
females from their cocoons seemed to be no obstacle. — L outs B. Prout, 
246, Richmond Road, N.E. 

PeEIZOMA BIFACIATA (EmMELESIA UNIPASCIATa) FOUR WINTERS IN PUPA. 

— It is well knowm to breeders of Perizoma hifaciata (unifasciata) that 
it not infrequently passes three wunters in the pupal stage, and the 
fact has occasionally been recorded ; but I have never met with any 
record for a longer jperiod either with this or, so far as I can remember, 
with any other Geometrid species. It may therefore be of value to 
report that on August 2nd and 15th this year (1906) I bred two 
perfect specimens from pupae which resulted from Sandown larvae 
coliected in 1901. My friend, Mr. J. E. Gardner, also bred one earlier 
this year (indoors) from a pupa which had passed the same abnormal 
number of years. One cannot help suspecting that the wretched 
summers of i902 and 1903 may have had some influence it this, as 
certainly an unusually large percentage of the 1901 stock went over 
two and three winters.— Louis B. Prout, 246, Richmond Road, N.E. 
September 21 th, 1905. 

Immigration of Pyrameis atalanta and Euchelia jacob;e/E. — There 
has been an immigration of Pyrameia atalanta and Euchelia jacobaeae 
this year. That of P. atalanta was on a much smaller scale than that 
of last year, but details concerning it and El. jacobaeae would be very 
interesting. Would entomologists who have observed movements of 
these species in their districts please publish notes '? K. jacobaeae 
appeared in inland localities near Chester-le- Street, Durham, during 
the first week in June. This is fully sixteen miles from its nearest 
habitat in Northumberland and Durham. Normally it is a coast 
insect in these counties, and one can only rely upon taking it on the 
Northumberland coast from Cullercoats to a little north of Warkworth. 
— J. W. H. Harrison, B.Sc., Birtley R.S.O., Durham. September 
llth, 1905. 

^SIOTES ON LJFE^ISTORIES, LARYiE, &c. 

Ovum of Melang-aria galathea var. procida, and comparison with 
THAT OF M. GALATHEA. — Upright egg, fairly globular in shape, diameter 
to length of micropyiar axis as 1 to 1*02. Micropyle on the 
summit in a minute depression. The base, opposite the micropyle, has 
a small but well-defined depression, on which the egg will stand 
perfectly upright. Height l*17mm., diameter l-14mm. Colour, pale 
whitish* buff, normally without markings, but many of the ova bore 
ochreous, evidently accidental, stains. Smooth and dull to the unaided 
eye. Scidpture : The whole surface of the egg is very minutely pitted. 
At the base of the egg little bosses may be ofeerved like minute points ; 
from these run minute ridges which, about halfway the walls of the 
egg, arrange themselves into vertical lines. These lines soon commence 
forming cells, either by branching out or running together. Gradually, 
as the ceils approach the summit, they become more and more clearly 
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defined, as also do the raised points. Both the size and shape of the 
cells vary greatly. They may be elongated hexagons, ordinary 
pentagons, or even diamond-shaped. The micropylar cells are very 
small, they become so rather suddenly, and number usually about fifty, 
but often less. The rosette appears to consist of eight cells not 
differing from the others. [Described August 14th, 1905, from ova 
received from Mr. Henry Turner, who took the $ butterflies at 
Gavarnie, Hautes-Pyrenees. A few days later I was able to compare- 
these ova side by side with those of Melanargia galathea^ kindly sent 
by Mr. H. Main.] The ovum of var. procida differs in size and shape 
from that of galathea, though these differences can scarcely be 
appreciated by the unaided eye. It is larger and its height is greater 
than the diameter, while in galathea the height is a little less than the 
diameter, the measurements being: height l*0mm., and diameter 
l-04mm. The depression at the base of the egg of galathea is larger 
than that of the ovum of var. procida, making, therefore, the former a 
flatter egg. In other respects the eggs are indistinguishable. — Alfreu 
Sigh, F.E.S. October Srd, 1905. 

Egglaying of Melitjea athalia, etc. — The female, when oviposit- 
ing, rested on the underside of a leaf of Plantar/o lanceolata. The one 
observed rested almost half- an -hour. The abdomen was curved and 
moved slowly about as the eggs were laid in not very regular masses. 
(I had a number of females, and the number of eggs in the batches 
varied from 18-120.) These masses were bounded by the ribs of the 
plantain. As oviposition proceeded, the wings were occasionally opened 
out and then closed up. I had 2 s of ill. anrelia and M, parthenie, ovi- 
positing at the same time, and was astonished at the difference. The ova. 
of M, parthenie were laid in close compact masses, those of ili. athalia 
fairly close and irregular, M, aurelia in lines very regularly laid out along 
the plantain. They varied in size — M. athalia largest, next M, parthenie^ 
then ili. anrelia. Those of M, parthenie turned bright yellow very soon, 
those of M. athalia remained greenish-white until just before hatching, 
when they became greenish-yellow, those of M, aurelia remained whitish 
throughout. All three showed the dark heads of the larvse a day or two- 
before hatching. I may point out that the ova of M. athalia were not all 
dejDOsited in one batch, and that oviposition generally took place about^ 
mid-day (probably depending on the sun and heat) . One female I had, 
laid a batch on Monday, and, the following days being cloudy, did not 
continue laying until the Friday following. Generally speaking, but 
not uniformly so, the batches were laid almost at the base of the leaf. 
— J. W. H. Harrison, B.Sc. October 2nd, 1905. 


j^OCIJBlTIES- 

Entomological Society of London. — October 6th, 1901. — Melano- 
cHROic SPECIMEN OF Catocala nupta : Exhibited by Mr. A. Eose, taken 
in a garden at Hornsey. The hind wings dull-brown ; the markings of 
the forewings strongly intensified. Coleoptera in Lundy Island 
Mr. Joy captured 163 species in Lundy Island in three days in August 
last. Of these Melanophthalma dutingnmda. Com., a species new to 
Britain ; Stenm omwn var, inuilam, a newly -discovered form, a series 
of Psylliodes luridipemm and Ceuthorrhynchm contractus var. pallipes, a 
variety peculiar to the island, were the most interesting of the species 
exhibited. Argyresthia illuminatblla near Hailsham: Four speci- 
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mens of this rare species were taken off Pinus by Mr. Sich, near 
Hailshani, on June 15th of this year. Two of these were exhibited. 
Plebeius ARGUS (.egon) VAR. HYPOOHIONA : Specimens exhibited by 
Mr. A. H. Jones from the Kent downs, taken this year. They are 
larger and brighter than the heath form, with a narrower border on 
iipperside of forewings, and a paler and brighter ground-colour to the 
underside. Hamivierschmidtia perruginea at Nethy Bridge : Col. 
Yerbury exhibited 3 s and 8 ? s taken this year at rest on aspen logs ; 
the first authentic British examples. Microdon latifrons at Nbthy 
Bridge; Also one specimen of this speeies taken June 19th, 1900 
(wrongly identified and recorded as M. deviiis) , and another taken this year. 
Only four British examples are known. Cham^esyophus sc/eyoides and 
Cymorrhina pallax in Scotland : Specimens of the former taken J une 
loth, 1905, in x4.bernethy Forest, also examples of the latter taken in 
numbers at Nethy Bridge, the same month, were exhibited by Col. 
Yerbury. October ISth, 1905. — Erebia lefebveei and its allies. — 
Mr. Rowland -Brown exhibited E. lefebvrei (once supposed to be the 
Pyrenean form of E. melan) and var, pyrenaea, captured on Mt. Canigou 
in the E. Pyrenees, also var. intermedia from Gavarnie. For comparison 
he showed E, ylacialis var. mcholli from Campiglio, at one time 
confused wfith E. lefebvrei^ and also referred to E. melas. Dr. 
Chapman handed round a diagram of the genital clasps of ^ E. 
lefebvrei and E. melas^ and pointed out that those of E. lefebvrei 
approached those of E. prance and E, neoridas, whilst those of E'. 
melas were practically identical with those of E. nerine, Erebia 
GORGONE AND E. GORGE. — Mr, Rowland-Brown also showed E. yoryone 
and E» yorye from the Lao de Gaube, Cauterets and Gavarnie. He 
pointed out that whereas E. yorye appeared to be confined to the stony 
detritus just below the snow line, where it flew with E. lefebvrei^ EL 
yoryone -was found on the green pastures at an altitude of only about 
GOOOft., at which elevation it occurred in some numbers on July 28rd, 
1905, in the Val d’Estaube. Dr. Chapman drew attention to the 
remarkable superficial resemblance of the underside of $ E. yoryone to 
that of E. yoantej a species not hitherto recorded from the Pyrenees. 

PoLYOMMATUS ORBITULUS, P. VAR. OBERTHUERI, AND P. PYRENAICA. — Ml*. 

Rowland-Brown exhibited specimens of P. orbitnlas from the central 
Alps and Pyrenees, and its var. oberthimnirom the central Pyrenees, and 
observed that P. orbitnlas from the Col de Paymorens closely resembled 
the central Alpine form, whilst those from Gavarnie and the Lac de Gaube 
w^ere the darker and more robust var. oberthueri. In exhibiting P. pyre- 
naica and P. arhitulus (from the Pyrenees) and P. pheretes (from the 
Tyrol) he remarked that there was shown a greater superficial affinity 
between pyrenaiea and pheretes than between pyrenaica and orb it ulus. At 
Gavarnie s of the two-last named were flying together the last week 
of July, $ s apparently not emerged, Apion l.evigatum in Lowestoft 
DISTRICT. — Eight specimens of this rare Ajnoyi were exhibited by Mr. 
Bedwell, taken August 81st, under plants of EcMiun vulyare. One <?' 
measured only l|mm. Mr, Walker said that one example was taken 
at Oxford this year. Heligonius numata, — Mr. Kaye exhibited a long 
variable series of this species from the Pataro river (British Guiana), 
the series clearly proving that many forms described as subspecies by 
Riffarth, Weymer, etc., were here merely aberrations. Lepidoptera 
AT ^Iajorca.-- M r. A. H. Jones exhibited lepidoptera taken in Majorca 
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during the first half of June, only 13 species of butterflies and 6 moths 
were observed, the latter included Peridrorna saucia, Acidalia achrata, 
and A. def/eneraria, the latter much redder than British specimens. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entom. BocmnY.— October 1905. 

—Exhibits of lepidoptbra : Mr. W. A. Tyerman, a bred series of 
Pyrameis cardni from Waterville (Ireland). Mr. P. Pierce, a series of 
aberrations of Abraxas yrosHidariata^ivom Wallasey. Mr. W. Mansbridge, 
a bred series of Peronea penmttam, P. aspersana and P. hastiaiia from 
Wallasey, Catoptria expallidana from Wallasey, Paedisca corticana, a 
variable series, from Delamere, and Ephippiphora populana from Crosby. 
Mr. R. Wilding, Polia chi from Montgomeryshire. Mr. C. P. Johnson, 
dark aberrations of Macana Uturata^ from Delamere, one black, and 
an asymmetrical aberration of Abraxas f/rossularlata, from a Stockport 
larva, a bred series of Acrmycta leponna, with dark and suffused 
specimens, from Rixton Moss, and Boarmia repandata and Acidalia 
rontigmria from North Wales. Mr. G. L. Cox, To.vocainpa pastinmn^ 
Acidalia riihiyinata, Dicycla oo with ab. renago, Hadena atriplicis, 
Cymatophora octoyenma and C, or from Hunts. Mr. J. E. Robson, 
Leucania albipnncta from Bournemouth, and Xyloiniyes cmspicillaris 
from Taunton. Dr. Cotton, Anthrocera purpiiralis and Cncullia 
chamomillae from Abersoch, and a banded specimen of Noctua festiva 
with dark margins. Mr. F. C. Thompson, series of Tapinostola falva, 
Enpithecia vemsata, and Chortodes arcuosa from Bccleston. Mr. R. 
Tait, Junr., bred series of Angerona prnnariai PericalUa syringaria and 
Lachneis lanestris from Monfcwood, Acidalia contiguaria and Agrotis 
ashworthii from North Wales, Melanippe rivata aud Ji. proeellata from 
Sidmouth. Mr. B. H. Crabtree, a bred series of Agrotis ashicortkii and 
A, agathina, from North Wales, Odontopera bidentata ab. myra, and 
Dianthoecia cucuhali^ from Manchester, HydreUa unca from Ulverston, 
and Brenthis selene from Windermere. Exhibits of Coleoptera: 
Mr. J. F. Dutton, a collection made by Mr. G. Ellison at Stromness, 
including a melanic form of Anchomenus paritnipimctatm, Donacia 
discolor, Chrysomela sanguinolenta, Otiorhynclius blandus, 0. maiirm, and 
Ptinus tectus. Dr. H. H. Corbett, a collection from Doncaster, and 
sub-fossil remains of Hydrophilns picens from the peat of Hatfield Moor. 
Mr. J. R. le B. Tomlin, Psylliodes liiridipemm and Qeuthorhynchiis con- 
tractas var. pallipes, from Lundy Island, and Amphthalnius gentilei, a blind 
species from caves in North Italy. Life-history of Tsetse ply : Mr. 
R. Newstead, on behalf of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
exhibited the life-history of the Tsetse fiy, Glosuna palpalis, also living 
pupae of this species, and of G. fusca, all from Kasonga (Upper Congo). 
IscHNURA PUMiLio I Ml*. W. J. Lucas sent a pair of the rare dragonfly, 
hchmira pw/iilio, from the New Forest. Aradus dbprbssus: Mr. 
Oscar Whittaker, a scarce Hemipteron, Aradus depressus, taken at 
Pettypool by Dr. 0. R. Billups. Triohopteea : Dr. R. T. Oassal sent 
specimens of the very rare Linmophilm elegans, from the Isle of Man. 
PoRPicuiiiDiE : Mr. E. J. B. Sopp, Forfieula lesnei, taken on yellow- 
horned poppy at Swanage, F. pubescens and Ectohia pjanzeri, with egg- 
eapsules, from St. Albania Head. 

CURRENT NOTES. 

Part I of the new work, A Natural History of the British ButtertiieSj 
their world- wide Variation and Geographical Distribution^ was published 
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on November 1st. Price Is. net. It contains four pages of the pre- 
liminary general chapters, including “ General Observations on But- 
terflies,” and part of a chapter on “Egglaying of Butterflies.” These 
general chapters are evidently calculated to occupy 80 pages (4 pages 
in each of 20 parts), the systematic work beginning at p, 81. Twenty- 
four pages of this systematic work follows, including a full account of 
the superfamily Urbicolides {Hesper ikies) j the family UrbicoUdae, and the 
subfamily and tribe TJvjmelicinae and ThymelwidL This is followed 
by an account of the genus Adopaea, a full account of Adopaea lineola, 
under the titles of “Synonymy,” “Original description,” “Imago,” 
“ Sexual dimorphism,” “ Gynandromorphism,” “Variation,” “Egg- 
laying,” “ Ovum,” “ Comparison of eggs of A. lineola and T. acteon,'' 
“Habits of larva,” “Ontogeny of larva,” “Larva,” “ Foodplants,” 
“ Puparium,” “Pupa,” “Time of appearance,” “ Habits of imago,” 
“Habitat,” “British localities,” and “Distribution.” Of these 
details there are, included in the variation of the species, descriptions 
of the various races and forms that have either come under the 
author’s observation or been culled from the various authorities, 
whilst the study of the egg, quite unique in its character and upsetting 
ail previous notions of Wtterfly eggs, is remarkable as well as 
interesting. As before the author has been able to retain the aid of 
Dr. Chapman, Mr. Bacot, Mr. Sich, and others for the biological 
sections, Mr. Prout for the synonymy, Mr. S. Edwards for the litera- 
ture, whilst Mr. Smallman has most industriously collected some 
hundreds of lists from lepidopterists in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, which give a good idea of the actual localities, and Messrs. 
Gillmer and Eowdand-Brown have given considerable help in the distri- 
bution. We understand Part II will be published with the November 
part of this magazine, and will be continued monthly. The Rev. G. H. 
Raynor has kindly undertaken the final indexing. It is printed in the 
same style and is intended to match exactly the volumes of The Natural 
History of the British Lepidoptera, the fifth of which is being pushed 
forward as fast as the exigencies of printing will allow. Readers of The 
Ent. Eecord can obtain Part I or II post free by sending Is. Id. in stamps 
to Mr. J. Herbert Tutt, 110, Westcombe Hill, S.E. Parts I and II 
together will give a capital idea of the scope of the work. 

The Proceedmys of the Cleveland Naturalists^ Field Club} vol, ii., 
pt. 1 [T. Woolston, Publisher, etc., Middlesborough] contains an 
interesting paper by Mr. T. A. Lofthouse, “ Cleveland Lepidoptera in 
1908 and 1904,” and another by Mr. Lawson Thompson, F.E.S., 
“ Report on the Coleoptera observed in Cleveland.” 

We regret to announce the death of Mr, Ambrose Quail, at 
Tamworth, New South Wales, on February 11th last, at the age of 
S3 years, which has only just come to our knowledge. Commencing 
his entomological career as an active member of the City of London 
Entom. Society, he was obliged, on account of his health, to go to 
New Zealand, where he resided for some years, returning to Queens- 
land after a short visit to England in the autumn of 1908, and going- 
on thence to New South Wales, where he had only resided some six 
months at the time of his decease, 

Mr. Carl Frings has renamed {Sodetas Entomologica) Lasiocampa 
qimrms olivaceo-fasdata, Cockerell, calling it ah/paradom. The 
form is described in some detail Nat. Hist. Bnt. Lep,^ vol. iii. 
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Retrospect of a Lepidopterist for 1905 . 

By J. W. TUTT, P.E.S. 

The last “ Retrospect of a Lepidopterist ” written for these pages 
was that of Mr. L. B. Front for 1902, when he had to complain of a 
bad season. Bad as was 1902, it was nothing coin]3ared with the 
general badness of 1903, whilst 1904 was little better. True the 
w^eather in 1904 was infinitely better than that of either of the 
preceding years, but so bad had been the previous two seasons that 
there 'were few insects, and the best that could be said of the year was 
that it gave the comparatively few insects that were on the wing, a 
better chance of being active for a lengthy period, and so fulfil 
their natural functions. This advantage has been fully seen in the 
season just past, for the year 1905 has been undoubtedly, from the 
collector’s point of view, a vast improvement on that of each of the 
three preceding years. It may be worth 'while noting that Fletcher 
records {Rept. Ent. Soc. Ont.^ 1904, p. 66), in his ‘‘ Entomological Record 
for 1904,” just to hand, that, in the Dominion of Canada, 1903 and 1904 
were very cold and disappointing from an entomologist’s point of 
outlook, and he echoes our north European experience, when he says 
that “ he had never known, in 80 years’ experience in Canada, a 
season when insects were so scarce as in 1904.” 

The season of 1905 opened well in Britain, with a general 
abundance of the early spring-feeding Noctuid larvae, some species 
being in great numbers, and although cold weather adversely 
affected the emergence of insects in April and May, yet there was 
not that absolute dearth of common species that characterised the 
two previous years, and when the warm weather did come, there was 
much to show that the abundance of insects was on the up-grade. 
Some of the more interesting captures made were those of Phryxus 
limmica in Wales, Gorn'wall, and at Gloucester, six in ail, Dmycanipa 
riihkfinea, in the New Forest, and Bimorpha venicolora, at Reading. It 
realiy seems amazing when one turns back and reads the records in the first 
5 or 6 volumes of the E7it, Reoojxl, 1890-1895, and compares the recorded 
abundance of \vhat are generally considered good insects at that time 
with what has occurred of late years, and one is apt to wonder whether 
one is still in the same country where the same fauna dwells. The 
discovery of the black ? form of Biston kirtaria at Morthoe, and the 
delicate ab. columhina of Nola confusalis in Epping Forest, are interest- 
ing, also the finding of pupm (and larvfe later) of Qenira bicuapis near 
Horsford in Norfolk, and imagines of the same species at Haverthwaite 
Moss in Lancashire. Aegeria sphegiformis occurred in moat of its 
haunts, and was recorded from Pamber, whilst chrysidiformis and 
other local south coast species were not rare. Sugar paid well 
intermittently all the summer, but rare Nootuids were not frequent — 
Agrotis ravida, at Hitchin, being among the best. Mamestra abjecta m^ 
Hijdroecia paludis were not uncommon along the saltmarshes of the 
Medway, and Leiicania favicolor occurred at Woodbridge in July. One 
of the best takes of the season was Argyrestkia iUiiminatella near 
Hailsham, and Hyloicus pmastri is still recorded as occurring in 
Suffolk. Eupithecia extemaria appears to be as abundant as ever at 
Hunstanton, and to be as easily bred. Among the butterflies, Apmdx 
crataegiy on the verge of extinction !, in its only known resort in Thanet,. 

December 15th, 1905. 
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fell victim, to the tune of fifty to one net, between July 3rd and 12th. 
A few Euvanessa antiojm have been observed on the wing at Folkestone, 
near Sandwich, Woodbridge, Harrow, London and Norwich; Catocala 
fra.dni is recorded as taken at Flixton, and larvas of Drepana harpagida 
(siada) in Leigh woods. But more important, from the scientific 
point of views than the capture of boxes full of antiopa md/raimiif 
are the discovei 7 by Mr, Sicb of the eggs and early larval history of 
Ojnfptilus parvidactyla, the working out of the life-history of the delicate 
Bnckleria pahiduin by Dr. Chapman, the discovery of the pupa of 
Lycaena arion^ and obtaining photographs of the remarkable eggs 
of Thy m elicits acteon and Adopaea lineola. In certain directions our 
more scientific collectors have been moving things. We may here 
express our hearty disapproval of the attempt to prevent ^‘sugaring” 
in the New Forest. The frosts of October and early November have 
rendered ivy largely unproductive. 

Among the more useful papers published by our entomologists who 
are biologically inclined, are the “ Life -history of Lencama favicolor"' 
(Mathew, Ent, Mo, May.) ; ‘‘ Life-history of Lapliyyma exiym ” 

(Mathew, Ent, Record) ; “ Sculpturing of the pupa of Chrysophamis 
phlaeas, C. dispar and Thestor ballus ” (Chapman, Ent. Record) ; Geometra 
papUiamria,'' etc. (Burrows, Ent. Record) ; “ Some observations on 
Hastula kyerana'' (Chapman, Ent. Mo. May.); “Early stages of 
Daphnis nerii” (Powell, Ent. Rec.); “Earlier stages of Cataclysta 
lemnata'' (Chapman, Entoni.). Lord Walsingham has published 
“Descriptions of Algerian Micro-lepidoptera ” {Ent. Mo. May.), and 
we ourselves have made suggestions as to a “ New Grouping of the 
British plumes,” and given “A list of the knowm recorded hybrid 
Lepidoptera ” {Ent, Record). As bearing on the biological side, Mr. 
Tonge’s paper on the “Method of Photographing Lepidopterous 
Eggs” {Ent. Record) is noteworthy. We would point out here in 
regard to Mr. South’s paper, “ Stephens’ types of certain Tor- 
tricina” (Fwfo?ji.), that lepidopterists would be well advised if they 
refuse to place the slightest reliance on the so-called Stei3hen- 
sian (or other) types in this collection in the British Museum. 
The treatment these have received since their deposition in the Museum 
is little short of a public scandal. We had occasion to refer to the 
plumes. Numbers of Stephens’ species were apparently non-existent 
in the collection, examination, however, proved their presence, jumbled 
here, there and everywhere, and when we state that in a series of 
some dozen specimens of pilosellm'* there were disfans, pilosellae, 
keterodactyla {teucrii) and pnnctidactyla,'^ that in the series of three 
osteodactylay there was one “ osteodactyla, one tetradactyla, and one ? 
(white) baliodactyla,' one will understand their value; one knows 
what Stephens wrote because it is printed and unalterable — one has no 
knowledge of what he called the insects in his collection because they 
have been moved and bear now anything but the names he called them. 
We are inclined to curse most heartily the ignorant people responsible 
for interfering with the work of capable and better men than them- 
selves. Another note to which we would call attention is that 
relating to Haworth’s type of Agrotis “ subfitscus” which was bought 
and presented to the British Museum by Mr. Bankes. This specimen 
was referred as an aberrational form to Agrotis corticeUy at least, 
thirteen years ago (see Varieties Brit. Noctuae, ii., p. 63, sect. B). 
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Little as our purely British collectors have been able to exhibit as 
a result of the year’s work, those who take their walks abroad can 
show a fair amount of recorded faunal distribution as the result of 
their labour in the Paloearctic region. Britishers are responsible for 
faunal investigations in various districts, e.y,, Balearic Isles (Jones, 
Standen), Spain (Standen, Sheldon), Pyrenees (Rowland -Brown, 
Standen), Corsica (Powell, Rosa), Malta (Fletcher), Basses- Alpes 
and Hautes-Alps (Sheldon, Chapman), Riviera (Sheldon, Tutt), 
Switzerland CWheeler), Yal d’Herens, Saas-Thal (Tutt), the Valais 
(Keynes), Syria and Egypt (Graves), Geneva district (Tutt). As 
bearing on the point we would call attention to Hofner’s publication 
of “Die Schmetterlinge Karntens.” It is really remarkable that the 
few keen, intelligent men who are mastering (in the best sense) the 
European fauna, can show so much more than the hundreds of 
those who coniine their operations within the limits of our own 
shores, but so it is. Collections are means, not ends. How many 
Britishers still make collections ends ? We really long for British 
collectors to offer us for publication useful observations. Before 
leaving this side of our subject, we should like to point out to one of 
our friends above that Erebia inelm is not supposed now to haunt the 
Pyrenees. 

The Societies appear to be going well. We must congratulate first 
of all our old friend Mr. S. J. Capper, the veteran president of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society, and no less heartily 
the well-deserved honour that fell to the share of Mr. Merrifield, the 
popular president of the Entomological Society of London. Of the 
active South London Entomological and Natural History Society, Mr. 
Main and his active secretaries, Messrs. Edwards and Turner, have charge, 
and Mr. Mera and his popular secretaries, Messrs. Bell and Harris, look 
after the City of London Entomological Society. Mr. G. T. Bethune- 
Baker is the president of the Birmingham Entomological Society, 
Dr. W. E. Hoyle of the Manchester Entomological Society, and 
Mr. Dixon of the Leicester Entomological Society. These are all 
centres of good work ; one wonders sometimes whether the members 
are always pushed in the right direction so vigorously as they should be. 

“ The Englishman takes his pleasures sadly” — so the old saw hath 
it. He may, but enjoyment is all a matter of temperament, and if we 
do not howl as much as some, we can do our share of that too — at 
times. The only regret that we feel in having got beyond the howling- 
stage is that there appear to be few capable youngsters coming on in 
this direction. But to return to our pleasures. On the convivial 
side, there has been Mr. Verrall’s great central meeting, and other 
social evenings have been given by Messrs. B. Adkin, H. Donis- 
thorpe, A. Harrison, T. Hall, G. T. Porritt, and A. Sich. We dare 
say there have been others, so that entomologists on the whole have 
done well. We must own a weakness for this side of entomological 
life ; one sees a good many people about whom one has wondered, 
and tried to think out some of the puzzles they have seen in their 
letters, etc., before one knew them in the flesh. The appointment 
of Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse to be Assistant-Keeper of the Insect Section 
of the Zoological Department of the Natural History Museum was a 
popular one ; the entomologist must be hard to please who was not well 
satisfied with this appointment. The “ Sale of the Mason Collection ” 
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bas scattered a huge lot of lepidoptera to the four winds of heaven, but 
Mason’s reputation was based on a more solid foundation than his 
collection, and his works will endure long after his collection has passed 
into ‘‘forgottemiess.” Besides quiet old W. Johnson of Lancashire, 
we have lost J. W. Douglas, friend of Stainton, Frey, Zeller, and 
a host of others whose names will never be forgotten whilst entomology 
lasts, and, on the other side, Dr. Alpheus Packard, who practically 
worked till he died, has done more for American entomology than the 
western race yet seems to recognise. There can be no doubt, however, 
that his name also will go down to the entomological ages, and that 
he, being dead, will yet speak to future generations in his work. 

There have been no books on lepidoptera of first rank published 
this year, or we do not remember any. Kellogg’s on General Ento- 
mology is, perhaps, a sound summary — ^not an “ epoch -marking ” 
one, and the part on Lepidoptera is one of the least satisfactory sections. 
We have published our own Practical Hints for the Field Lepi- 
dopterut, part iii, scorned by the scientific lepidopterist, yet the most 
popular book evidently that we have ever written, and of which part i 
will have to be reprinted as soon as time can be spared. The first two 
parts of “A Natural History of the British Butterflies” have been 
launched, and the printer is at work on Volume V of the 'Natural 
History of the British Lepidoptera, but this cannot now see the light in 
1905. 

If this be the retrospect of a lazy British entomologist, the writer 
cannot help it— he apologises fully and amply. Mr. Prout has cried 
off the last two years, nor threats nor cajoling will tempt another to 
follow — but as our readers ask for a retrospect I offer them this, 
knowing that, if it can add nothing to my reputation, it denotes a 
willingness to attempt what others refuse to tackle. To everyone we 
hope 1905 has been a season of success, to everyone we trust that^ 1906 
will be a season of still greater success. 


Hybrid Lepidoptera. 

By Rev. C. R. N. BURROWS. 

Theory is quite foreign to my character, but I cannot resist entering 
into the field in support of the ever-increasing number of entomo- 
logical hybrids. I had no idea how large an army of these curious 
products had come into existence with man’s assistance. Excluding 
the hypothetical, because captured wild, forms or combinations, the 
large list of hybrids plainly suggests, possibly proves, one or two 
points. I am asking myself what it all means ? And the question 
appears to lead me to one of two answers. 

But first of all, if it be a fact that the closer be the relation of the 
parents of fertile ova, the more certain is the pairing, what a tremen- 
dous justification of our arrangements and classifications. By what 
a curious side wind does proof thus tread on the heels of theory! Now 
does this successful pairing, of what we consider to be separate species, 
prove that we are mistaken in our specific differentiation, or does it 
only prove close, or the closest, relationship ? If the former, then as we 
advance with our experiments in hybridisation, we shall have to reduce 
the number of species, reduoe our lists, and reconstruct altogether 
our varieties and aberrations- While if, on the other hand, hybridisa- 
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tion only indicates close relationship (? generic), then in time we shall 
accumulate sufficient material to automatically arrange our genera. 

Applying this idea to the list published in this month’s Ent, Record, 
p. 283, we notice how regular is the rule that cross-pairings, so far as 
known, occur within genera, and where exceptions occur, one is 
tempted to think that possibly our generic separations are too fine, 
see Mimas tiliae x Smerinthm ocellata, Calasymhdus astylus x Smerinthus 
ocellata, Amorpha popidi x Smerinthus ocellata, and so on. I am hoping 
then that this uncanny practice which has arisen amongst entomo- 
logists of late years, may prove a real help and guide in that final and 
complete classification which must some day be arrived at. The 
pairing without fertile ova being produced, of course proves nothing, 
save that there is a line drawn by nature beyond which hybridisation 
cannot extend. It may be that, in our future lists, these lines of 
separation may be boundaries of genera, rather than groups or 
families. 

I should like then to offer my congratulations to those workers 
who are engaged in this field of investigation, as well as those who 
have in the past urged them on to the work, which above all others in 
entomology calls for patience and ability to persevere against dis- 
appointment and discouragement. 

It will be understood, I hope, that my standpoint in the matter is 
this, that the simple existence of these specimens is in itself a plain 
and unalterable proof of fact, whatever may have been their history or 
their habits. 


Larval Habits. 

By A. SIGH, F.E.S. 

Mr. Dadd’s paper on “ Larval Habits ” {antea, p. 256) is one of the 
most interesting I have read for some time. There is little doubt in 
my mind that Mr. Dadd is quite right in his contention that the 
concealed mode of feeding is not adopted by very small larvse, whether 
young of large species or those of small species, primarily for the 
purpose of eluding predatory enemies, but that it is resorted to in 
order to protect these minute beings from the inclemency of the 
elements. One of the chief conditions against which small larvae have 
to contend is, no doubt, excessive moisture, and another is excessive 
drought. Mr. Dadd pointed out how deleterious the former condition 
is to very small larvae, and I think it may be shown that the latter 
condition is equally destructive. If we take the larvae of Lithocolletisy 
Nepticula or Phylloenistis, from their mines, they will very soon dry up, 
though nearly all the Nepticulids naturally leave the mine to pupate. 
In rearing the Microlepidoptera, the difficulty is usually how to keep 
the larvae sufficiently moist and yet to prevent mould. The known 
larvae of the genus Micropteryx {ealthella, etc.) live among moss under 
very wet conditions, and that of GlyphipUryx eguitella lives in the juicy 
leaves of the stonecrop. In fact, we may take it as a rule that 
minute larvae live in a more or less tmist situation. On the other 
hand, do we find that concealed feeders are less often attacked by 
parasites than exposed feeders? I think not. I have reared many 
parasites from Coleophorids, Lithocolletids, Nepticulids, etc., while 
amongst the Macrolepidoptera, Dasypolia tempU and Gortyna ochraem 
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appear especially liable to attacks of parasites. In a paper on “ Leaf 
Miners/’ read before the City of London Entomological and Natural 
History Society, April 19tb, 1904 {Trans.^ 1904, pp. 45 et seq.), I have 
called attention to these points as follows : — “ Although larvae which 
burrow into stems, shoots and leaf-buds, may be hidden, and, there- 
fore, more or less protected from their enemies, I do not believe the 
leaf-mining habit was resorted to primarily for the purpose of 
protection from living enemies. No doubt this protection has had a 
good deal to do with the lines on which this habit has developed. The 
leading idea was to ensure a moist condition for these minute creatures, 
and after this moist condition was attained, the secondary idea of 
protection began to work its modifying influences on the character of 
the mines.” 


Notes on Pyrameis atalanta. 

By CECIL FLOERSHEIM, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

1. Dates. - In the summer of 1899 I had a fairly large experience 
of the species in question, as I succeeded in collecting and rearing 
some three hundred larvae, all of w^hich I had found within a ten mile 
radius of Guildford, in Surrey. On July 27th, I saw tW’O imagines of 
Pyrameis atalanta laying their eggs as they flitted about the young nettles 
bordering the banks of a small stream near Braniley. I collected 
some of the ova, but unfortunately lost them. However, on August 
2nd, I found some half-fed larvae, and one almost fullfed, in a neigh- 
bouring field. These all pupated, and produced imagines before the 
end of the month. From August 2nd till September 20th I continually 
found larvae in all stages of development, which I reared in large tin 
biscuit-boxes kept indoors in a warmish room (it had a southern 
aspect) . On September 8th, I found no fewer than forty larvae on Ash 
Green, near Aldershot. Some of these were in their earliest instars, 
and though, during the last week in October, the resulting pupae were 
kept in a room with a fire in it, facing south, at Brighton, the last 
imagines from these did not appear until November 5th. As a contrast 
with these dates, I may mention that, on June 26th , 1900, 1 took a specimen 
of the larva, three-quarters fed, near Bembridge, Isle of Wight, and 
that, during the cold and wet summer of 1902, 1 found more than one 
larva half -fed before the end of the first week in July. This was within 
twenty miles of my collecting-ground of 1899. 

2. On the habit of the laeva in biting theough the seeded 
NETTLE-HEADS WHEN ALMOST FULLFED. — I have read iu text-books that 
the larva does this in order to make a tent for itself in which to pupate ; 
but during all my experience I have never found one pupa in this kind 
of tent, though often enough the fullfed or almost fullfed larva. I 
have always found the pupa attached to the underside of a kind of 
umbrella formed by drawing nettle-leaves together, and quite open 
beneath. It is obvious that the imago could never escape from the 
completely-closed refuge of the larva in the nettle-head. On February 
4th, 1903, whilst on a visit to Malta, I found some dozen of the larvse 
feeding on nettles near the gardens of B. Antonio in that island. 
The Maltese nettle on which I found them was of a coarser, taller kind 
than our Urtka dioica, with larger, glossier, and more fleshy leaves. 
It, of course, does not run to seed in February, and, though some of 
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the larvae were full-grown (one produced an imago at Sheerness on 
February 20th), I did not find any nettle-heads bitten through. 

3. On the colour polymorphism op the larva. — The colour of the 
larva does not seem to be in any way influenced by its environment. 
I have found the green-grey variety, the yellow, and the black — the 
latter often almost as dark as T anma io — feeding on the same plant 
and in the same stage of development. I suppose that the tendency 
to vary in colour is uninfluenced by natural selection as the larva has 
acquired the habit of always feeding in concealment. 

4. Egglaying. — In so far as I have observed, the ova are never laid 

on anything but the young green nettle- shoots, though, of course, I 
know that the imago sometimes chooses dead-nettle, etc., as the food- 
plant, 


Lepidopterological notes from Monmouthshire. 

By. J. F. BIRD. 

My father and I have made the following notes of a few of our 
entomological captures and observations in East Monmouthshire since 
April, 1904, and hope some of them will be found of interest to the readers 
of the Record^ etc, Hesperia nialvae {alveolus) was more plentiful this 
year than last. Two specimens, that might almost be described as ab, 
taras, were taken, one being nearly as well marked as the one figured 
in Mr. 0. G. Barrett's LepidopUra of the British Isles, pi. xxxvii., fig. 
lb, but the band is not quite so solid and compact, yet more so than 
fig. Ic, the intermediate variety. Another one was caught, but being 
in ragged condition was allowed to escape. We have found Chryso- 
plianus phlaeas scarce until August, when it occurs freely. Specimens 
with blue spots above the marginal band of the hindwings are quite 
common, we have taken them with from two to five of these spots, 
otherwise this species does not appear to vary much here. One male, 
taken last August, is rather curious in having the outer portion of the 
left forewing bleached in an irregular patch from the apex to the 
middle of the inner margin, the copper colour being more affected than 
the black spots and border. The hind wing also, on that side, has two 
small whitish splashes on the marginal band. 

Pohjommatm icariis, also, seemed scarce at the beginning of the 
year, but became abundant in July and August. A male, taken on 
August 8th, 1904, at Tintern, has very pale blue hindwings, though 
the forewings are quite a normal colour. The females are, on the 
whole, much bluer than those we used to find round London and in 
West Sussex. In one female, taken last year in August, the six black 
spots on the underside, usually arranged in a sort of curve, or a note 
of interrogation, round the central spot, are very large, and, with the 
exception of the top one, in a straight row close to and parallel wdth 
the black-edged orange spots. 

Has anyone observed elsewhere whether Zephynis qu&rcm will 
almost ignore an oak-tree, with the exception of the females when 
presumably , ovipositing ? They certainly do so here for the ash. 
What the great attraction is we do not know, unless it is the presence 
of honeydew, for where we do a lot of our collecting, at the end of July 
and the beginning of August, each ash-tree has several of these butter- 
flies settled on, or crawling about, its leaves and twigs, or else flying 
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round the tops pursuing and fighting each other, and when one is 
driven away it will generally fly off to another ash. Very occasionally 
they will settle on the leaves of an oak, hazel, or wdld cherry, but the 
ash-tree is by far the most frequented. We have even seen a small 
ash, little more than a bush, with three of these butterflies settled on 
it at one time. Only once have we noticed the species at flowers, 
when a female was observed this year, late in the season, busily 
extracting the sweets from Eiipatoi'iim cannabmwn. 

We have noticed a slight variation of the upper si(}e in Theda 
iv-alhiim ; this is in the size of the red spot on the hindwing at the anal 
angle. In every description of this butterfly we have read, this mark- 
ing has been totally ignored, though it is generally present, or at least 
indicated by a few red scales. Most of our specimens are so marked, 
but we have one or two of both sexes where it is quite absent. Last 
year we found larvae of Fieris brassicae feeding on the green seed- 
vessels of “honesty” {Lunaria Menms) growing in the garden. A 
very striking female aberration of Fieris mpae was taken at Llandogo 
last year in May. The bases of the wings are much suffused with 
black scales ; spots normal, and, with the exception of a few scattered 
black scales, which only seem to be a continuation of the usual slight 
dusting along the costa, the apical blotches are absent. 

In England, Folygonia c~album is reported to be found on Hum ulus 
lupulns, Urtica dioica, Vlmus campestriSf Mbes grossidaria m.di F. rubrnni. 
On the -Continent, it is also said to feed on Urtica urens, Lonicera 
xylosteiun and Corylus avellana. To this list we are able to add Ulniiis 
montanuy having found a newly- emerged larva on that tree last June. 
What are the average pupal lives of the two broods of this butterfly ? 
We have had a look through the magazines, but find no information 
on this subject. From our very slight experience of this species, the 
summer brood appears to remain in the pupa about a fortnight, and 
the autumn brood nearly twice as long. Our results with larv^ 
found at Tintern have been as follows : — 


Summer Brood. 


Larva pound. 

Foodplant. 

Suspended 

Pupated. 

Bmeboed. 

Pupal LIFE. 

1. 28. Vi. 04 
% 17. vi. 05 

Urtica dioica 
Ulmus mo?ita7m 

June 28th 
July 9th 

June 29th 
July 10th 

July 12th 
July 24th 

13 days. 

14 days. 

Autumn Brood. 

1. 4. ix. 05 

2. ditto 

3. ditto 

4. ditto 

Humulus lupulus 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Sept. 4th 
Sept. 1th 
Sept. 6th 
Sept. 7th 

Sept. 5th 
Sept. 6th 
Sept. 7th 
Sept. 8th 

Sept. 30th 
Sept. 29th 
Oct. 3rd 
Oct. 5fh 

25 days. 

23 days. 

26 days. 

27 days. 


One night last April,, wuth the aid of a lamp, we found, among 
other larvae, one of Faranfe egeria, which had a wound on one side on 
about the 2nd, or 8rd, segment from the head; we, nevertheless, 
kept it, and a few days later it suspended itself and eventually changed 
to a healthy-looking pupa from which a male emerged on June 2nd. 
This specimen is curious on account of the odd shape of the right 
forewing. The nervures nos. 3 and 4 (Meyrick’s system) curve away 
from each other to the outer margin, which projects in a triangle 
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ibetween them, in appearance similar to the projection of the wing in 
Aglais itrtieae, though of course, in that species, this is nearer the 
.apex. This, no doubt, is the result of the injury to the larva, 
which we thought was caused by its being stung ” by a parasitic fly, 
ISO, unfortunately, did not note its exact position, nor on which side it 
was, as we never expected it would reach the imaginal state. Another 
male of this species taken last year, at the beginning of May, is, in 
general appearance, exactly like a female, the markings, the colour 
. and shape of the wings, being accurately similar. An easy way of telling 
the sex of this species, when one is doubtful, is to hold the specimens up 
to the light and look through the forewings, when the males will be seen 
to have an opaque patch in the middle of the wing, shaped rather like 
the wing of a bat, caused by the dense mass of scales peculiar to the 
•sex. 

We have captured several interesting specimens of Epinephele 
janira. One, taken on July 20th, 1904, at Llandogo, has a very pretty 
pearly- grey sheen on all the wings, it is a small male measuring only 
1 fin. This year we have captured two with bleached wings. The first of 
these, taken in July, has whitish patches on all four wings, the right x^air 
being most affected. The other example, taken in August, has symmetri- 
cal patches on the hind wings only. Both are males, and, curiously enough, 
netted in the same field as the bleached Ckn/sopJimiiis phlaeas and the 
Polyommatiis icarns with pale hindwings. The females are described as 
being less liable to spots on the underside than the males, yet our 
most spotted specimen is a female taken this year at Llandogo in July. 
’The ocellated spots of the forewings are very large and contain two 
white pupils, a large upper one with a small one below. The spot on 
the left wing is rather irregularly shaped at the top and joined above 
to a rather large dot which is present on the right wing, but minute and 
isolated. Below the ocellated spot is a small but distinct dot, followed 
by a larger one, each of these is, like the ocellated spot, in a faintly 
fulvous nimbus. In the pale band of the hindwings are three black 
•dots, faintly ringed. A peculiar example of Euchelia jacohaeae was 
taken this year in J une. The right hand pair of wings are considerably 
larger than the left, both in length and width. As the left pair seems 
quite in proportion to the size of the body, we thought, at first, it might 
possibly be a gynandromorphous specimen, but an examination of the 
structure of the wings showed us it was only an asymmetrical male. 

Last August, an asymmetrical larva of Orgyia antigua was found 
•on bramble. On the left side of the 2nd segment the tuft of black 
hairs was only half the normal length, the one on the other side being 
as long as usual, but, as if to make up for the deficiency in length, the 
left side had an extra tuft, also short, which had no corresponding one 
•on the right. 

On J uly 18th, last year, a Gonophora d€7'asa was watched, at early 
‘dusk, ovipositing on bramble. She flew up to a bush, and, after 
hovering for a moment or two round a projecting shoot, made up her 
mind which leaf would suit her purpose, choosing a mature one 
^growing comparatively level. She settled gently on the upper surface, 
facing across the leaf, with wings slightly raised. Stretching out her 
abdomen she felt along the edge of the leaf with her ovipositor, and 
then laid an egg on the extreme point of one of the marginal teeth at 
right angles to the edge of the leaf. Before losing sight of her in the 
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thicker part of the bush, she was observed to lay three eggs, each time 
on the next nearest level leaf, in an exactly similar manner, the egg- 
always attached to the extreme point of one of the marginal lobes and 
never more than one on each leaf. Two of these eggs were kept and 
were, when first laid, nearly white, shaped like a Eugby football 
and ribbed longitudinally with reticulations between. They almost, 
immediately changed to a bright orange colour, and just before they 
hatched, on July 25th, turned to a very dark brownish-red, almost black. 
The young larvae often assumed the position of Drepanulids, standing on 
the two front pairs of prolegs with the fore and hind parts raised, and with 
the swollen appearance of the 2nd and Srd segments rather resembled 
the larvae of Cilix glaucata. When older, the markings on them gave 
them very much the appearance of the shape of the larvae of Thyatira 
batiSi w’hich makes one think that either 6r. derasa larvae mimic those, 
of T. batis, or that they both have a mimetic likeness to some natural 
object that makes them resemble one another at this stage of their 
existence. Barrett’s figure of the larva is a bright reddish colour. 
These two were always darker, being a rich brown, which may be 
described as deep vandyke-brown, with a slight dash of carmine. We 
have also found G, derasa larvae of this colour in this neighbourhood, as. 
well as a brownish-red one like the fiigure in Barrett. The two white 
spots on each side did not appear until the last moult. A fortnight 
later, on September 4th, they made a joint cocoon in a curled leaf, but 
one reappeared and formed a separate one the next day. Only one of 
these changed to a healthy pupa, the other, being unable to cast its 
larval skin, died. 

Hadena dentinal Agrotis exclainationis^ and Grauwmia trigrammica 
are three common species we did not meet with at all in i904, yet,, 
this year, they were all abundant — ii. dentma at light and flowers, 
and the other two at light and sugar. G. trigrammica var. hilinea 
was not scarce at sugar, but generally worn. 'Xylophasia nirea var. 
combmta was also rather common this year at sugar, two specimens 
were also netted at dusk. A very curious specimen of Riana fasciuncida 
was caught last June just before dusk, flying over grass. The right, 
forewing is a light buff, and almost unicolorous, with only the faintest 
trace of the central fascia visible. A larva of Anchocelis pistacina was 
found feeding on the seeds of grass. Although we had a suspicion 
that it might only be this species we felt rather disappointed when it 
emerged. 

Monmouthshire does not appear to be recorded as a locality for 
Macaria notata, yet it is not uncommon in this district. Last year,, 
in July, a female with only three wings was taken, the left hindwing 
being entirely absent. Tnis appears to be a failing of this species, for* 
the late Mr. Barrett mentions, in his work, that “ forty years ago, when 
this species was common in West Wickham wood, Kent, a recurrent- 
malformation, having three wings only, was not scarce.” Further on 
he states that “Mr. J. Jenner Weir met with an example flying, 
although both its hindwings were absent.” 

What will the larvae of Amphydasis hetularia not eat ? In 1902, 
Dr. T. A. Chapman was rather surprised at finding one on a species 
of broom {Ent, Bee,, xiv., 804). The first two we ever found, some, 
years ago, were on mint and laurel respectively, since then we have- 
met with larvae on a variety of trees, and last year one was found on 
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Spiraea ulmaria, another on a perennial sunflower, and a third on a 
thistle ! Cardmis palustris I believe. Boannia repayidata is rather 
variable here. We have taken and bred some very smoky-brown 
specimens, and last year netted one var. conversaria. 

On August 5th, 1904, a very oddly shaped Melanippe fluctuata was 
taken at rest on a gate. The upper wings are long, narrow, and 
sharply pointed, in fact, shaped like those of Eiqnthecia centaureata. The 
markings are very sketchy, the central band only extends to the centre 
of the wing, and the costal blotch near the apex and the twin spots 
below are rather elongated, and look as if they had been smudged 
towards the band. Melanippe montanata is one of our most abundant 
species. We have kept a look out for its variations and have found var. 
degenerata, Front, very scarce. One asymmetrical female, caught last year, 
comprises this form combined with the type, the right forewing having 
the central fascia divided, the costal and inner- marginal blotches being 
well separated by an eighth of an inch, while the left wing is quite 
typical, being banded completely across. Mr. Barrett states that 
Asthena candidata only appears “ occasionally, in an extremely partial 
second generation.” Both the years we have collected here we have 
found this species, which is only too abundant in May and June, quite 
common at the end of July and in August. 

This year we found the bloom of Cotoneaster rather attractive at 
night and although only common things turned up, such as Apamea 
basilinea, Hadena dentinal Odontopera bidentatUy Cidaria russata, and 
C. suf umata, it may perhaps be worth noting. While searching the 
blossom for moths with a lamp we came across larvas of Mhelia 
oQsyacanthae j Hybmiia defoliaria, Diloba caeruleocephala and of course 
Oheimatohia hriimata feeding on this shrub, the first named attacking 
the flowers as w^ell as the leaves. We kept six of these M. oxyacantliae 
larv83 ; two died in their cocoons, and from the remaining four, bred 
two ab. capKcina. This variety is quite common here, or rather, it 
was last year when it came freely to ivy blossom and sugar, when we 
also obtained, among other things, Feridroma sauduy Noctiia ylareosa, 
Epunda nigra, Xylina rhUoUtJia, X. petridcata, X. mnibrunnea and 
Sarrothripa remyana. This autumn these attractions are very unpro- 
ductive. 


Notes on Coleophora hemerobiella. 

By HENRY J. TURNER, F.E.S. 

On April 14th, 1904, my friend Mr. A. Sich, very kindly gave me 
several larvae of Coleophora hemerobiella, which he had found feeding on 
hawthorn at Chiswick, in a hedge, where the species has been 
obtainable for many years. It has already been noted that this is one 
of the species which indulges in the later life of its larvee in a shelter 
quite difierent in shape from that which it possesses from youth until 
its last stadium. The cases given me were all of the curved shape. 
As I have elsewhere remarked they are a small segment of a ring in 
form at first. By periodic additions this is lengthened until a semi- 
circle is attained. Then the mouth-opening end of the ring is added 
to again and again, but in a straight direction, so that a case some- 
what like a diminutive shepherd*s crook is formed. This, the final 
shape of the curved form, is attained during the earlier half of May, 
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and the next necessity for enlargement is met by an abandonment of 
the curved case, and the building of a new one, quite cylindrical in 
general form, from pieces of the leaf the larva has mined. Of the 
making of this case Mr. Sich has given an admirable description in his 
Notes on the genus Coleophora ” Sth, LoncL Ent, and N, EL Soc., 
1904, p. 8), so that, as it is unnecessary that I should describe it again, 
I shall colifine myself to adding a few notes upon points which he did 
not mention in his account. Of the four larvae I possessed, the first 
one, on May 6th, fixed its case below the margin of a leaf and 
commenced to mine. Between this date and May 11th, an unusually 
large mine was made between the cuticles, and the larva was 
frequently wholly out of the old curved case. Towards the end of this 
period, the portion of the leaf intended by the larva to be used as a 
case, semi-transparent at first, was gradually darkened, presumably by 
the deposition of a larval secretion, as the larva itself could readily be 
seen through the surrounding lighter area, when the leaf was held up 
to the light. It may be, however, that the cuticle was darkened by the 
deposition of a dark silken substance spun by the larva. It was 
certainly remarkable that only just that part required for the 
construction of the new case was darkened, the rest of the mined 
portion retaining the ordinary dead brown tint of the dried cuticle. 
By May 12th, the new case was completed and nearly severed from 
the leaf, For a short time, a few hours after the new case was 
separated, the old curved discarded case remained loosely attached to 
one of the anal valves, but it soon fell ofi. Another larva began to 
form its final case on the 14th, and, in that particular instance, the 
new house was not quite straight, but followed the curvature of the 
edge of the leaf, because the larva used the edge for one of its sutures, 
and thus saved the making of a second seam. This is the only 
curved final case I have seen. Mr. Sich informed me on May 11th, 
that, in nature, most of the larvae were then assuming the straight 
cases. It must be noted that these cases are final, and are never 
enlarged. We may compare them with the cocoons, which most larvae 
make before the final change, as places of complete safety, where they 
may undergo their final metamorphosis. It would be more or less 
inconvenient for the Coleophorid larva to change to pupa in a curved 
case such as in this species, so that the change of plan in the case is 
almost .imperative. Of course we must note this difference in the 
comparison, that the larvss of most cocoon-making species do not feed 
after they have built their chambers, whereas the Coleophorid does so. 
On one occasion a larva was seen walking about with its new ease, 
which it had just detached, of which neither end was yet finished to 
any definite form, nor was the usual depth of colour attained, and the 
substance of the case was soft and flabby. The case was flattened and 
far from cylindrical, and did not assume its proper shape, colour and 
finish for several days, but it was most unusual for a case to be cut 
out before it had become very deeply coloured. In another instance, 
the old curved case was firmly attached about | along the side of the 
piece of leaf taken for the new case. Thus there was a hole in the side 
of the linear case which had to be stopped up. I did not see this 
interesting little undertaking carried out, but can only give the result. 
In the completed case, the place of the hole in the side was very 
plainly visible as a depression, lighter in colour and more transparent. 
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It AYas not tilled up, but a plate of larger diameter than the hole was 
clumsily fitted on the inside. Apparently this piece was made only of 
silk darkened by the larval secretion, and as there was no basis of leaf 
cuticle to aid, the depth of dark colour was not attained. The old case 
remained loosely attached to the depression for a day or two, but soon 
became knocked off by the larva travelling in search of fresher leaves. 
I have known the old cases to be retained for a week or ten days, but 
probably that is because they do not come forcibly in contact with some 
obstacle to detach them. One larva I had, pupated with the curved 
case still firmly attached to the anal end at one side, but it became 
detached at the emergence of the imago. Generally, however, as 
Mr. Sich has pointed out, the old cases are left attached to a portion 
of the mines not used in the construction of the new^ eases. One 
instance seemed very remarkable, in that the discarded case w^as 
fastened on a leaf- stalk 1-J-in. below the mined leaf from which the new^ 
case was formed. The larva must have emerged from the anal end of 
the old case, travelled unhoused to the leaf, and begun the mine with 
its body exposed, all actions carried out in most unusual circumstances, 
and which indeed seem most improbable, w^hen one knows how^ 
difficult it is to induce a larva to re-enter and remain in a case after it 
has once vacated it. When once the larvse of species in this genus 
leave their cases, they almost invariably wander about aimlessly and 
die without attempting to feed. The anal opening of the cases of this 
species is always two-valved in the curved cases, but three-valved in 
the straight cases as a general rule, but, in the instance of a final 
case, having the slight curve of the leaf margin mentioned above, 
there are only two valves, and among a number of cases of this species 
sent by Mr, Bich to Mr. Bankes I noticed two or three examples of the 
final cases also with only tw^o valves. From the two-valved case 
possessed by me a fully-formed imago emerged. The following 
description w^’as made of the larva : — 

The larva is of an uniforiuly dark brown. The prothorax has a large dorsal 
plate, widest in the middle, narrowed towards the sides, and ending bluntly; it is 
divided by an uniform wide suture, and the segment itself is edged with brown in 
front. Tbe mesothorax has two small plates with a suture between, slightly wider 
than in the prothorax ; they are situated near the middle and are somewhat 
irregular in shape, neither square nor triangular. The metathorax has no plate. 
The spiraoular plates on these segments are On the first a spot, on the second a 
dot, on the third a trace. The anal flap is surmounted by a large plate which 
covers the top of the segment. These plates are all of a very dark brown, 
almost black, colour. 


Habits of Argynnis elisa, with Description of its Egg. 

By H. POWELL. 

The first specimen of this interesting Corsican fritillary was seen 
and caught on July 2nd, flying over the Prunelii stream about two 
kilometres above Bastelica. Within the next few days several more 
appeared below and above this spot, but I have not seen them as far 
down as the village itself. I think 800 metres would be the lower 
limit of occurrence of the species, whilst 1200 metres is the highest 
point at which I have taken it so far. 

A, elisa male has two distinct habits with regard to locality and 
manner of flight. In the first case, and rarely, it frequents the 
neighbourhood of streams, flying up and down somewhat in the fashion 
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of Limenitis Camilla, and like it, returning to bask on some projecting 
branch or bush. The streams here are very much overgrown with 
greenery (brambles, clematis, etc.), and their banks are generally 
precipitous, so that it is extremely difficult to take the insect when it 
is passing its time in this way. An occasional shot as it leaves its 
usual line of flight to attack another butterfly^' is about the only 
chance one gets, and that is a very slight one. If missed it disappears 
for a while, but will finally return to the same spot, settling upon 
some inaccessible branch overhanging the stream. It is best to let 
A, elisa alone when in these situations, for it can be found in much 
greater numbers in more convenient localities, and acting in quite a 
different way. 

About 500 metres higher up the stream, and well up on its right 
bank, are some fields partly covered with flowers and grass which are 
cut for hay by the natives. These fields are pretty steep, and their 
upper parts are overgrown with bracken and wild flowers chiefly 
belonging to the Com.positae and Lahiatae. Brambles are common 
(far too common for the nets and one’s legs), but, although in full 
flower, they do not attract lepidoptera here as they would on the 
Continent. Hidden by this growth are numerous granite boulders 
and stones, which are liable to cause one unhappy surprises wffien in 
chase of a desired specimen. Here, then, is the true haunt of A. elisa. 
The bright fulvous males may be seen any fine morning in July flying 
rapidly over the bracken with a very different motion to their sailing 
flight by the stream banks. Every now and then one will dip down 
suddenly into the thick growth and disappear. If followed quietly it 
will be observed flying in and out between the stems and beneath the 
foliage, evidently searching for the female. It now reminds one very 
much of Brenthis euphrosyne, or, for the matter of that, A, aylaia. It is 
quickly out again, dodging off at right-angles, and perhaps settling 
suddenly this time upon a flower, on which it feeds for a while, partly 
closing and opening its wings meantime. Now is the chance to take 
it, and I find the best plan is to bring the net down vertically and 
sharply, and not to try scooping it up. I lost numbers in the latter 
way, for they dodge down and sideways with great agility, and at the 
same time the net is sure to become entangled in some bramble or 
briar, causing anything but peaceful feelings in the collector’s inward 
self. If missed, it is no good trying to follow the butterfly. Let it 
go, others will soon turn up, and in course of time it will return also. 
On July 9th my friend and I took 23 males in the morning, missing 
as many again. One female only fell to my lot, and strange to say 
she was so worn as to be useless as a specimen, whereas all the males 
were quite fresh, though a few were badly gashed. 

I kept this female alive, and, digging up some violet and straw- 
berry plants growing in the field, enclosed her over them. Next 
morning I had the satisfaction of watching her lay a good number of 
eggs. She commenced laying about 8 a.m. in full sunlight, and 
continued to do so intermittently until about 10.80 a.m. During 
this time I twice sprinkled the plants with water which she readily 
drank, resting some time afterwards before recommencing her work. 
She would walk down the muslin on to the leaves, and, dipping her 
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body deeply down among them, would deposit an egg in a safe situa- 
tion, sometimes on a stem, sometimes on a leaf. She would then 
move to another place and lay several eggs in this way before she 
finally w^ent up for a rest. Sometimes two, three, or even more eggs 
were laid upon the same leaf. A few more were laid the following 
morning, but before midday the female was dead. Perhaps the sun 
was too much for her, or perhaps a diet of water was not sufficient to 
keep her alive. Argynnis females will not live long in captivity, even 
if fed on sugar and water. In a state of nature, on the contrary, they 
must have a rather long life. 

Another female taken in the forest of Vizzavona, on July 23rd, 
laid a great many eggs on the 25th and 26th, chiefly on dead stems 
and withered leaves. These were laid between 8.30 and 11 a.ni., 
never in exposed positions, but low down among the leaves and stems. 

Ovum. — When first laid the egg is pale yellow. In 3 or 4 daj^s it 
develops a mauve tint, and in 10 days becomes leaden, darkest on 
top, the cell- walls and ridges standing out white. When the mauve 
tint appears, the upper part of the egg under microscope is seen to 
be coloured a reddish-brown ; about the equator is a dull whitish ring 
very irregularly defined, and below it another circle of reddish-brown 
reaching nearly to the base, which is also dull whitish. When leaden-look- 
ing to the naked eye the egg-surface under microscope appears metallic- 
violet, the cell-surfaces giving violet and coppery reflections, much like 
those seen on a dried blot of violet ink. Above this the white reticulation 
stands out prominently. I conclude that the larva is developed inside the 
egg at this time. The shape is ovo-conical, truncated at the summit in the 
case of some of those laid by the second female, the bases being some- 
what rounded, but, in the great majority of cases, the egg is a rapidly 
tapering, truncated cone with a broad fiat base. At the top is a fairly 
deep circular depression. (In the case of those eggs with a rounded 
base, I think it probable that the female did not dab them down with 
sufficient pressure, whereas, normally, the base is flattened in the 
laying process whilst the shell is soft.) The egg is firmly attached. 
Eibbing, cell system, and pitting: There are from 11 to 13 vertical 
ribs, 2 or 3 of which do not reach the shoulder of the egg. The rest 
rise well above it, forming peaks around the crater, down which they 
are continued a short distance in low ridges. These ribs are fairly 
sharp. The cross-ribbing is very distinct, especially after the egg has 
darkened ; the cross ribs are thin and fairly high, though, of course, 
not nearly so high as the vertical ribs ; they divide the egg-surface 
between each pair of vertical ribs into 16 or 18 longitudinal cells, 
counting from the rim of the crater. There are two more on the 
inner side of the crater, or rather one very narrow one occup^fing the 
summit of the rim, and one broader below. The bottom of the crater 
is mosaiced with minute polygonal cells (pentagons and hexagons 
apparently). The base is also covered with polygonal cells. The 
surface of the egg is sprinkled thickly with small pits. Dimensions : 
Height, 0*70mm. to 0-75mm., including projecting ribs; greatest 
width (at base) 0-80mm. These eggs have not yet hatched (September 
17th, 1906), and, in all probability, the young larv^ will hibernate 
inside. Since the darkening occurred no change in appearance has 
taken place. 

A, elisa appears to be plentiful on all the mountains in this district 
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(Bastelica) flying over bracken. It is abundant on the Scalella Pass- 
between Bastelica and Bocognano (height of loass about 1200 metres),, 
that is to say, the male is ; the female is always rare. I took males 
there on July 13th, 15th, 21st and 24th. They are found some 
distance to the south of the pass, but do not reach down to the trees on 
the steep Bocognano side. One female only was taken here ( J uly 15th), 
but I saw another on the 21st. The specimens at this height average 
rather smaller than those lower down, and the proportion of pale 
males is greater. Again, in clearings in the Vizzavona forest, A, elisa 
was not rare. Blackberry flowers seem to have little attraction for it, 
but a low- growing spiky thistle, with a large, almost colourless flower, 
is a great favourite. This grows on the Scalella and other high passes.. 
I have also seen it feeding on the flowers of heather. 

Passing through the Aitone forest above Evisa, on August 8th, I 
saw a good many. They were mostly feeding on the flowers of a 
composite plant, nearly related, I should say, to the Jerusalem arti- 
choke. The iflant grows in damp iflaces, generally along the water- 
courses. It is very attractive also to Dryas pajjhia and its varieties,. 
Issoria lathonia and Vanessa io. Much higher up, where the forest 
thins out, A. elua wiis very common. I saw dozens on the above 
mentioned thistle, nearly half being females, but the season was too 
far advanced for many good specimens. I did manage to net a few 
fresh ones, however. The insect here reaches an altitude of 1400’ 
metres at least. The top of the Vergio pass is 1464 metres. I did 
not actually see any on top, but no doubt stray specimens often get 
there. Again, on the Ghisoni side of the Col de la Sorba (1805 
metres), A. elisa was plentiful on August 11th. I saw a few very- 
fresh females but only managed to take one. 


Microlepidoptera in the Hailsham district. 

By A. SIGH, E.E.S. 

I spent a few days in mid- June in the company of my brother,, 
Mr. H. Leonard Sich, in the Hailsham district. The weather was not 
altogether p)ropitious, as a great deal of rain fell during the period. 
Micropteri/iv seppella was common in the wetter meadows, flying just' 
above the grass, settling on flowers and also on the lower branches of 
birch and other trees. Adela Jihnlella occurred on Veronica blossoms, 
and A. degeerella was just going over in the woods. On the woodwork 
of barns and on treetrunks Tinea cloacella and T, seynifidvella were taken, 
as well as Monojns rnsticella, Nepticula riificapitella was seen egg- 
laying on an oak-leaf, and afterwards laid several ova in a glass-topped 
box. Ova were also obtained from some specimens of Cemiostoma 
laburnella which were beaten from laburnum. These were laid on the 
hairs of the lower surface of the leaf, and, therefore, it appears as 
though the larva on hatching must be exposed to the atmosphere 
while boring into the leaf. This is not the case with Cemiostoma 
spartifoliella, which bores through the bottom of the egg into the 
broom twig, nor, indeed, with the greater proportion of the leaf 
miners. One Borkhausenia tinctella was taken and one or two B*- 
tnpuncta were beaten from an old mixed hedge in a dark lane over- 
hung with trees. Passing some pine-trees late one afternoon 
(June 14th), I tapped the lower branches and noticed some small 
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moths fly out, but, having no net, I only marked the spot in my mind 
for future investigation. Next day, passing the same trees, we beat 
out and boxed four of the moths, which subsequently turned out to 
be Argyresthia illuminatella, a species new to Britain. In a marshy 
spot the imagines of Glyphipteryx tlirasonella were in abundance. 
Beveral pairs were noticed on the rush heads. Ova were subsequently 
obtained, but I failed to keep any larvae alive, as, when hatched, they 
left the rush heads and would eat nothing. I fancy the larvae must 
live in the roots of the plant like those of G. fusco vivid ella, and not in 
the seed-heads as those of G. fischeviella do. On an open heath, the 
pretty little Euxanthis aeneana was not rare, it flew out at the slightest 
taxD, and was very conspicuous in the sunshine. The larvae of Stenop- 
tilia pterodactyla and of Alucita pentadactyla were the only repre- 
sentatives of the Alucitids noticed. In an open space in a wood, two 
or three specimens of Botys fimalis Tvere disturbed from their sleep 
among some plants of RhimnthuSj of which there were several large 
patches. One of the commonest insects in the woods was Zancloy- 
nantha grisealis, and another was Melcmippe montanata, very worn. 
These w^ere, however, surpassed in numbers by Caber a pusaria and 
Scoparia diihitalis. Two fine Erastria fasciana were found in the 
woods. This species soon spoils its appearance. On a hea.th, among 
dozens of Ematiirga atomaria, one or two specimens of the local 
Aeidalia mmorata occurred. The Rhopalocera were not very much in 
evidence, but we noticed a A CallophryH rubi courting a $ ; they were 
flying low over a rough field in a quiet corner. 

Scents of Insects and some Thoughts about their Possible 
Meanings. 

By Dr. T. A. CHAPMAN. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society on November 1st, 
Dr. Dixey, in association with Dr. Longstafl, reported their observa- 
tions on the scents of Pierine butterflies made in S. Africa during 
their visit with the British Association. In some cases the scent was 
very strong, as in T. agatldnaj which could very well be recognised in 
the net by its scent without seeing it. The scents were likened to 
sweetbriar, honeysuckle, heliotrope, etc., but, though very various, their 
variety was probably due to various proportions of not more than, at most, 
six di&rent odours. The discussion that followed, in which Prof. Poul- 
ton, Rev. P. D. Morice, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Bacot and others took part, 
was very suggestive in many directions. For instance, it was rather 
admitted than suggested that the human standard of what was 
pleasant in odour, colour, etc., was largely derived from butterflies, having 
ajftbrded flowers, etc., the materials by which human taste has been 
developed. The various forms of courtship in lepidoptera and other 
insects were hinted at rather than discussed. In butterflies, broadly, 
there is a courtship in which the male tries to please or charm the 
female, to fascinate or hypnotise her, by a display of beautiful 
markings and colours, and also by the dissemination of grateful odour. 
It struck one as more than a coincidence that these odours should be 
so much the more pronounced in the Pierine butterflies, with simple 
patterns and few colours, largely white and black (though Colzas and 
some others cannot be described as wanting in brilliancy), and less so 
when colour and pattern make more elaborate displays. Amongst 
moths, there is one section with very different habits from this, viz*j that 
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•which is most notable as being easily “ assembled.” These, for the most 
part, have males with highly pectinate or plumose antennm, and 
females of heavy build and sluggish habits, and include those with 
apterous females (except the Hybernias whose apterous ? s are very 
active). In this section the first suitor that arrives is accepted at 
once. Moths whose ? s are of more active habits have much more 
rarely pectinate antennae in the males, as, for example, most Noctuids, 
Torfcricids, etc. The circumstance of mere arrival being sufficient 
courtship, as with the pectinate moths, attains apparently in one 
section of butterflies, viz., those Satyrids that have neither fine colours 
nor scent- patches — Erehia, Coenonympha, Epinephele, etc. In these 
the $ s are of very shy and retiring habits, and are, in fact, rarely 
seen till busied about eggiaying, and have thus acquired the reputation 
of being rarer than the males. As is well-known, the extreme examples 
of this group, in which the females are mere egg-bags and possess no 
aesthetic senses and are without sight, smell, or hearing, have males 
in which all colour and pattern have vanished, and are usually of an 
uniform black, of which the majority of the P.sychidae and the Hetero^ 
gynidae are instances. 

Mr. Morice mentioned that many ^ bees have special scents, and ob- 
served that, as a sexual dimorphic character in many aculeates of widely 
separate groups, the ^ s have yellow faces, represented usually in the 2 s 
by two small doijs. This yellow face must afford some distinct advantage 
to the (3“' , but it was left very vague what it could be ; perhaps it was 
useless and meaningless except as being correlated with some ^ 
specialisation of the antennge, at whose base the yellow region is. 
This seems very doubtful, since, unless it was useful in itself, it would, 
be eliminated and the face possess the dark colour, which the females 
show to be more advantageous for general use. The dots on the $ 
face are very probably transferred male characters, Le,, the 2 has not 
succeeded in quite resisting the inheritance of a yellow face from the 
^ , just as serrate antenn© are common in 2 nioths whose ^ s have 
highly pectinate antennae. In many of these aculeates, courtship 
takes a different form from those above noted, there is, indeed, no 
courtship projper, no gradual fascination of the lady, nor is the first 
suitor to arrive accepted, on the contrary, the 2 appears to make 
strenuous efforts ^o escape the male attentions, and marriage is by 
capture. This is probably of advantage to the species as cultivating 
in the , not less than in the 2 , that strenuous activity on which 
these insects depend for their living; were the J inert, the cross- 
inheritance between the sexes would make it difficult for the 2 to 
maintain the high standard necessary. Does the yellow face assist 
the d' at all in the sudden dash by which the capture of the 2 is 
usually effected ? We do not even know that all these yellow-faced 
species do pair by capture, but we may imagine that the yellow face 
makes the ^ less conspicuous on his approach, or in some other way 
may enable him to get a little nearer before his presence is realised by 
the 2 • 

Truinpet-bairs on the pupa of Chrysophanus dispar {ivith plate). 
By De. T. a. chapman. 

In the year 1893, Mr. F. H. WoUey Dod was kind enough to give 
me some pupa-cases of Ghrysophanus dupar, specimens resulting from 
the rearing of this species by his father and uncle from larvae collected 
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Phuto. R N. Clark, 

Trumpet hairs on pupa of Chrysophanus dispar x 200. 


The Entom. Mecordi etc,, 1905. 



TRUMPET-HAIRS ON THE PUPA OF CHRYSOPHANUS DISPAE. 32B 

in the Fens. Of late years the cult of pupa-cases has considerably 
extended, to some extent,.! believe, due to the attention which I have 
assisted in directing to them, and as one of the results, I noticed that 
at Stevens’ sale-room recently a pupa-case of 0. dispar realised a price 
not altogether below comparison with that commanded by the imagines. 

I fancy there are few persons, besides myself , who would venture to de- 
stroy (?) one of these pupa-cases by putting it on a glass slide with a view 
to examining its details, and yet that is certainly one of the uses that 
must be supposed to be held in view when pupa-cases are preserved. 
Mr. Clark has made photographs of several portions of this pupa. 
One of these photographs, reproduced herewith, shows the trumpet- 
hairs as manifested by this pUpa. The figure has a magnification of 
two-hundred diameters. If it be compared with the similar one of C, 
phlaeas {Fmt Record, 1905, no. 7, pi. vi.), the resemblances will be seen 
to be very close, differing a good deal from the somewhat allied ones 
of (7. virgaureae and very much from the remarkable form they assume 
in C. ampkidamm. It will be noted that the pupal surface is, in both 
cases (0. dispar and C. phlaeas), and indeed in the others, marked out 
into small polygonal areas by raised ribs, which have at their junctions 
rounded tubercles, of which the' darker interior shows some indication 
of radial division into sections. This arrangement is probably identical 
with that in Thestor ballus {Ent, Record, 1905, pi. v.), where the cells 
are much smaller and the ribs and tubercles larger, and the latter with 
more obvious detailed structure. One observes here also that the ribs 
joining the tubercles, in some cases, do not, in fact, always do so ; but 
lose themselves by spreading out on the flat areas, often fairly close 
together, but with the aspect of preferring to take a slightly different 
direction and finish rather than meet their neighbours. This phase is 
well illustrated in T. hall us. In some areas, all the tubercles are linked 
up to their neighbours and there are no loose ends, in others, the ribs 
merely continue the hexagonal structure of the tubercles and alternate 
with neighbouring ones instead of meeting them. These two phases 
are most pronounced on areas somewhat apart, nevertheless they are 
shown in pi. v., fig. 1. The lower and right hand side shows the 
tubercles linked together, whilst the alternate arrangement is seen in 
several tubercles towards the middle of the left hand margin. 

I have suggested (p. 145) that these tubercles represent skin-hairs. 
I believe now that this is a very doubtful suggestion, since, as a fact, 
they never by any chance carry hairs. The few very minute hairs 
that occur on the pupa of T. ballus always occupy the clear interspaces, 
and are, therefore, the representatives of the trumpet-hairs of the 
Chrysophanids. 

It is especially to be observed in both 0. phlaeas and C. dispar that 
the trumpet-hairs arise from bases in .l^e jnterspaces, and never from 
the ribs or their associated tubercles. , 

The plate presented shows the ribs anS' tubercles strong and clear 
in places, fading out in others, the trumpet-b^ir^. are perhaps a shade 
smaller than those of C. phlaeas, 0*05mm. tall,'Q'01rnm. wide at base, 
and 0*03mm. to 0*06mm. wide at top in difierent specimens. They 
appear to be colourless or glassy in material, any , dark lines they 
show being due to refraction. At top and bottom of figure are two 
circles that may be “ len tides,” but are more probably the bases of 
trumpet- hairs that have been broken oft*. One is rather annoyed in a 
field of view to find one or more hairs obviously broken away, some 
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times the whole field cleared, but looking at their frail and evanescent 
appearance, one after all wonders how, in the accidents that befall 
pup^ (alive or dead), at the hands of the collector even, any pro- 
portion at all of the hairs happens to remain. 

Social Hymenoptera in North Durham. 

By J. W. H. HABEISON, B.Sc., F.E.S. 

T have had very little time this year to devote to the hymenoptera. 
However, as a friend desired les'pae and Bombi for comparison with 
foreign specimens, I managed to pay a little attention to these, and, 
incidentally, to one or two other hjonenoptera. Anyone visiting this 
locality (Team Valley) would, if a hymenopterist, be struck by two 
facts ; firstly, the total absence of Ves 2 )ae, and secondly, the abundance 
of Bombi, That the absence of YeH 2 :)ae is not due to the lack of suitable 
positions for nesting, one can prove readily, for, in 1893, one could have 
secured hundreds of nests of Vespa rufa^ T". yennanica, and F. vulgaris. 
In the autumn of that year queens were very abundant, and likewise 
in the spring of 1894, but no nests were observed, and no workers 
taken, in 1894. 

Every year, in spring, I regularly observe hybernated queens of 
rufa and F. culgaris, but not a single worker is seen throughout the 
summer. For example, in May this year, I got eight queen T". vulgaris 
and one T. rufa in my own garden, yet, in spite of the splendid 
summer, not one nest has been found, nor a single worker captured. 
Similarly, in autumn,* two years ago, I found two queen F. sylvestris 
on Heracleuui flowers, but no nests were seen that year, nor workers 
taken. I have never, except in 1893, taken \vorker Vespae here, and 
only once male wasps, and then I took about twenty male F. 
germmiica. Over the hills and towards northwest Durham, Vespae 
are very abundant, and, only five or six miles from Birtley, both Mr. 
Robson and I have taken the rare T. aiistriaca, Panz. F. norvegica 
and T’'. ruj^a are equally abundant in that locality. In fact, the only 
Vesim not to be seen there is T’. crabro. I once heard of a nest of 
“hornets” near Chester-le- Street, about four miles south of this 
place, and in the Wear Valley, but investigation proved that it was a 
nest of F. sylvestris. To further illustrate the absence of Avasps here, 
I may mention the following. I was once visiting a large school (of 
500 boys) in the country, and I asked the children how many had seen 
a wasp and how many knew what a wasp was. Only one boy had any 
knowledge whatever of wasps, and he knew from bitter experience, as 
he had been stung while on a holiday. 

With the first sallows the Bo??? h* were, for the first time since 1902, 
observed in their usual numbers. I had considered that Bomhiis 
lapidanus had been totally killed off by the wet season of 1903, but 
almost the first Bomhus I took this season was a hibernated queen of 
that species at the flowers of dead-nettle {Lamiwn album), and workers 
have been abundant throughout the season. In August, the males 
also were about in some numbers. An easy first, at all times, in point 
of numbers "was the variable B. agrorum, which occurred in all forms 
from very pale orange to practically black. With the advent of the 
flowers of bugle (Ajuga reptans) appeared Bombus latreillelhis. The 
type form of this species never occurs here. The only form observed 
is the var. distinguendm, Mor. This continued all the summer in its 
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usual small numbers. Close observation, and the capture of many 
specimens of this species and B, agroj'um^ revealed the presence of B. 
venustus (seyiUis) in fair numbers. B. liortoriim was also very common. 
(I may here state that I got a fine specimen of B* hortornm var. 
harriselhis at Malton, Yorkshire, in September, 1903.) Also plentiful 
were B. pratonon and B. terrestris. I think I never saw such enormous 
queens as those of B. terrestris which have been flying this autumn. 
The varieties lucorum and virginalis of B. terrestris have been as 
common as the type. B. derJianiellus has occurred sparingly, as is 
usually the case. Of the inquiline Psithyri I have only seen one 
species, and that was the common Psithynis vestalis. 


The season 1905 in Germany. Lepidoptera. 

By E. M. DADD, F.B.S. 

The spring was late this year, and it was not until February 22nd 
that the first specimen of Phiyalia pedaria was found in the Thiergarten, 
at Berlin, and this in spite of the fact that the weather was cold and 
windy. On the following day two more P. pedaria and one Hybemia 
leucopJiaearia were found at rest. The following days were warm and 
sunny, but nothing further was observed until the 27th, when I went 
with my friend, Herr Zobel, for a stroll in the Jungfernhaide. H, 
leucophaearia was extremely common, and several fine ab. marmorata 
were found, as also four P. pedarm and several Anisopteryiv aescularia. 

After this we again had a long spell of cold weather, and it was 
not until March 19th that I again ventured forth, this time to a place 
called Lichtenrade, which is remarkable for its extensive woods of aspen. 
The weather was all that could be desired, and Brephos nothum, our par- 
ticular quarry, was soon found, as also a ? P. pedaria, I was very 
pleased on this occasion to find Asphalia flavicornis in large numbers 
at rest on the twigs of young birches. I had frequently heard that 
this was the best method of obtaining them, but it was the first time 
that I had personal experience. In all, 19 specimens were obtained 
in the course of half-an-hour, and no doubt many more could have been 
obtained if desired. Just before leaving for home a fine specimen of 
Brephos partJienias was netted. 

Nearly a month went by before I again made an expedition ; this 
time as before to Lichtenrade. The weather was cold and cloudy, so 
that neither B. nothuni nor B. panhenias were on the wing. How- 
ever, both species were obtained by bumping trees. On this occasion 
I was very pleased to find Lobophdra earpinata by no means rare, and 
a long series was obtained by searching treetrunks, chiefly aspen, alder 
and birch. I believe this species must be principally addicted to 
aspen, as, although it undoubtedly occurs in birch woods where aspen 
is not present, yet I have never found it at all common except in this 
locality, where, as I mentioned before, aspen is the preponderating tree. 
Odd specimens of Tephrosia bistortata and T, punctularia were also 
found. 

The following night, April 17th, sugaring was tried at Spandau, 
but, although a good many insects came to sugar, the only things 
worth noticing were Orthosia ruticilla and EupitJiecia ahhremata. The 
latter occurrence was exceptionally agreeable to me, as, during the 
previous spring, I had seen this species at rest, but unfortunately lost the 
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specimen. My record of this species at this early date had been very ener- 
getically disputed by Herr Herz, so that I was pleased to have my 
observation confirmed. As far as 0. ruticilla is concerned, I very 
much doubt if it is not at present incorrectly placed in the genus 
Orthosia. To my mind it has far greater affinities with the genus 
Paclmohia. The shape of the wings, thorax and abdomen, are all more 
in agreement with the latter, and the fact that it emerges from the 
pupa in the spring is additional argument in favour of this view. 
When at sugar it might easily be taken for a small narrow?- winged speci- 
men of Orrhodia erythrocefhala. On April 22nd, sugaring and sallow^s 
were an entire failure, only Tamiocavqya stabilis and T. imlvendmta 
putting in an appearance. During the remainder of April and com- 
mencement of May I made several sallowing excursions to Spandau, 
with more or less success. Taeniocampa opinia w^as again found in its 
own particular haunt, and a fair number of females obtained, from 
which I got a large batch of ova. Panolis ffriseoimiegata ( yiniperda) 
was common this year at sallow^s. It is rather remarkable how incon- 
sistent this species is in its visits. We found it this year in any 
quantity on the opima sallows, but, in former years, though these 
particular sallows have always been fairly regularly, and success- 
fully, worked for T. opima, no P. f/riseovarie(/ata were to be found. 
Two unusual visitors this year w^ere a beautiful specimen of Lohop- 
kora viretata and Scotmia diibitata ; the latter, however, escaped. 

On May 16tb I again paid a visit to Lichtenrade with Herr Zobel, 
and we immediately began bumping aspen in hopes of bringing down 
Notodonta torva. This pious wish was, however, not fulfilled. Gymato- 
phora or was the commonest insect, but mostly worn, a few Acroyiycta 
megaeephala, Glostera ciirtida and other common things were obtained, 
but the most interesting species was Lobophora sesaluata and ab. 
zonata. This pretty species was, however, no longer in good condition, 
and a very large number had to be netted and examined before half-a- 
dozen decent specimens were obtained. Other Geometrids were 
Boarmia cmctaria, Zonosom.a pendtdaria, Z, punctaria, Macaria notata, 
Lomaspilis marginata, and Cabera pusaria. 

Twice during the latter part of May I visited Finkenkrug. On the 
first occasion very little was obtained, the best being a specimen of 
Mesotype virgata. On the way home, Eupithecia satyrata flew in 
numbers from a hedge composed mostly of sallow and buckthorn. An 
odd specimen of Hemaris tityiis {bombyllformis) was seen, and several 
Phadane elathrata were kicked up. On the second occasion two females* 
of Acid alia palUdata were captured, both of which laid eggs, and from 
these I succeeded in rearing the second brood during September. The 
spring Geometrids were, however, commencing to get about, and 
males of Macrothylada riibi were flying furiously about in all directions, 
only one female, however, falling captive to my net. 

At Buch, on May 28th, Eupithecia sirobilata and E. pudllata were 
in fine condition, and one freshly-emerged specimen of Drepana 
eultraria fell to my net, otherwise nothing worthy of being named was 
seen. Searching heather for Nemoria vivid ata proved a failure, but 
larv^ of the other heather emerald, Thalera fimbrialis, as also many 
larvae of Pachygastria trifolii were found. Sugaring was fairly un- 
productive, only a few Mamesty'a leucopkaea, Hadeiia adusta var. halticaf 
and one Apamea imatimis being worth noting. 
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June 1st has always been a red letter day \^ith me, and this year 
it proved no exception, I had determined to give Niederneundorf a 
visit, as it was at this place the previous year that I had taken 
Melanippe unangiilata and Qolllv sparsata, both very good insects in 
Germany, and much sought after. I, however, made a start from 
Spandau, so as to work the bilberry. The first alder wood produced 
fine freshly-emerged specimens of Hypsipetes impluviata, in my 
opinion, one of the most beautiful carpets. After boxing several from 
tree-trunks, and passing over worn and fresh Tephrosia pimctnlaria in 
numbers as unworthy of notice, I arrived at the pinewoods, with their 
undergrowth of bilberry, and immediately set to work collecting a fine 
long series of Acidalia fumata, ^vhieh I had overlooked the previous 
year, taking it for A, remntata ; the latter 'was also in evidence, but 
not nearly so common as A. fumata ; besides these, A. aversata (rather 
early), Tiniandra amata, Zonosoma pendidaria^ Z. pimctaria, Lytliria 
jwrpurariaj and Thalera pntata were fairly frequent, and Eitcliclia mi 
and E. ylypJdca a perfect nuisance. On getting out more into the 
open, Erastria deceptoria was found flying about in the sunshine, and 
four fine specimens boxed, Bupalus piniarins and Eniatunfa atomana 
W'Sre as abundant as usual, the former already worn. In a piece of 
swampy alder wood, where the yellow iris was in bloom, Phasiane 
petraria, Cabera pusaria, 0. emntliemaria, Eupisteria heperata, and 
ABthena' luteata "were not uncommon, Melanippe sociata and ilf. 
montanata perfect pests. Here also a solitary specimen of Eupithecia 
trhignaria was found. Various additions were made to the bag before 
Niederneundorf was reached, amongst others Boarmia consortaria, 
Tephrosia liiridata, T. crepuscularia y Moma oriony Acronycta acensy 
Ehirymejie dolabrariay etc., but the most noteworthy incident occurred 
in a small clump of hornbeam and birch, numbering altogether about 
40 trees. The trunks were simply smothered with moths, chiefly 
Uidaria corylatay Eiqnthecia dodoneata, Tephrosia liiridata and Hypsipetes 
impluviata, and on one trunk alone I counted 27 specimens of Oidaria 
corylata, 3 Eupithecia dodoneatay and 1 Hypsipetes impluviata. It 
would have been easy to have taken 500 specimens of C. corylata from 
this plantation. 

Arrived at Niederneundorf I found Herr Zobel, who had come by 
boat, and w-ho w^as busily engaged in capturing Cyclopides sylviusy but 
they were mostly over. I captured thirteen specimens in the course 
of half-an-hour, but none were worth keeping. The famous strip of 
wood was, as usual, so full of moths that one did not know what to 
catch ; however, my particular quarry was Melanippe unanniilatay but 
it was not as common as the previous year, and I had to work bard to 
get fourteen specimens. PecMpoyon barbalis was in grand condition, 
and, amongst the countless profusion of common Geometrids, I found 
several Macaria altematay Lobophora viretata, etc. It is quite im- 
possible to give any idea of the boundless profusion of small moths in 
this wood. At every step one takes, the vegetation is alive with them. 
Every treetrunk has them dotted all over it, and it is difficult to follow 
one particular specimen owing to the numbers that get in its path. 
Owung to this, many Melanippe unangulata escaped a premature death. 
The chief species are Melanippe sociatay M, montanata y M* tmangu- 
lata, Cidaria tnmcata, Coremia fennigata, G, unidmtana, MelantUa 
albicillatay Melanippe tristata, Eupisteria obliteratay Asthma luteata, 
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Oidaria corylata, Tephrosia luriclata, T, punctitlaria^ Tiniandra amata, 
Cahera piisaria, Lomasjnlis marginata and Epione advenaria. 

On the way home several freshly emerged specimens of Tephrosia 
crepuscularia were found. It is interesting to note that here, in Berlin, 
the two species T, bistortata and T. crepusciilaria are well defined, the 
former being found in March and April and a second brood in August, 
and the latter occurring at the end of May and beginning of June, 
The facies of both species are also well defined, as I have found no 
difficulty in separating them in the collections of friends here, my 
determination always being confirmed by the date of capture. 
Curiously enough, nobody here seems to pay much attention to dis- 
tinguishing these species, and my friend Herr Herz, one of the authors 
of the local list, had not got the species separated in his collection, 
although both are contained in the Berlin List, A few more additions 
were made before reaching the tram, amongst others I w^as very 
pleased to capture my first Berlin specimen of Zo7iosoma porata and 
Melanthia ocellata. 

Before leaving Berlin for my summer holiday I only had two more 
outings, both times to Bervan to sugar for Agrotis molothma. Dusking 
beforehand produced a number of Agrophila sidphuralis in fine con- 
dition, and one specimen of the long wished for Nemoria viridata, and 
as I was very desirous of getting a series of Perconia strigillaria var. 
grisearia, Herr Zobel was kind enough to do the sugaring. This latter 
species I found very common but unfortunately somewhat passe ; it 
flies very slowly among the heather and is very easy to capture. The 
larvee of Pachygastria trifolU w^ere in great numbers, and until it got 
too dark I picked up over two dozen. 

Sugaring on both occasions proved very good, although only worn 
specimens of Agrotis molothina were found. The specialities of this 
locality, Hadena adiista var. haltica, Mamestra aliena and Caradrina selini 
var. milleri were, with the exception of the last, not in their usual 
abundance, but they w^ere replaced by Triphaena orhona {snbseqiia) and 
Xylopliasia stiblmtris in large numbers, both of which are as much 
sought after in Germany as they are in England. I further obtained 
one specimen each of Agrotis obscnra (I'avida) and Hydrilla palustris, 
the latter being the fourth recorded Berlin specimen. 

On June 16th my friend Zobel and myself made an excursion to 
Niederneundorf, but it rained hard nearly all day, so that practically 
nothing worth mentioning was found. In spite of the bad weather we 
pgared in the evening in the hope of getting Aplecta tincta. This 
insect did not put in an appearance, its near ally, Aplecta nehulosa^ 
however, being very common ; very little of value appeared, most 
of the common June insects being present, but the occurrence of many 
specimens of TIm'etra poreellm at sugar seems worthy of notice. The 
same day my friend Herz, two miles away at Spandau, obtained a 
freshly-emerged specimen of Boai'mia angularia {yiduaria) on an oak- 
trunk. This species, as in England, is a great rarity. 

{To be concluded,) 


Note on Volucelia bombylans. 

By J. W. H. HABEISON, B.Sc., P.E.S. 

I was lately at a lecture by a well-known dipterist, and I heard him 
state that the larvae of Volucelia bombylans acted as scavengers in the 
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nests of the Bombi. Now this went against the only practical observa- 
tions I had notes of, so when I heard him ask for questions at the end, 
I asked him for his authorities for the statement. I then found that 
practically nothing was known except that these diptera did frequent 
the nests of the Bombi, My friend, Mr. Robson, took larv^ of this 
species from a nest of Bomhus agronini. These were busily engaged in 
devouring the helpless pupffi of the bee, and attained their full growth 
on that pabulum. They reached this stage in the late autumn, but 
hibernated as fullgrown larvae, not pupating until the April of fehe 
following year. In July, 1905, a nest of B. agroruin was taken, and, 
by chance, a little comb was left. On examining the site of the nest 
some four or five weeks later, a number of the pale ray-tailed larvae of 
V, bombylans were seen feeding on the comb and, presumably, its 
contents. The larvae and the dSbjis of the nest were taken for 
observation. The larvae never ate further after the removal of the 
comb, but gradually shrivelled up and died. This proves, I think, 
fairly satisfactorily, that although the larvae may feed on the rubbish 
■ of the nests, yet some food of a more substantial kind in the pup® of 
Bombi is needed. 

Megachile circumcincta, Lep., in Durham. 

By J. W. H. HAEEISON, B.Sc., F.E.S. 

It is very strange that, in both Northumberland and Durham, 
the common leaf-cutter bee, Megachile centimcularis, is totally absent. 
Everywhere its place is taken by the closely allied form M, circiimcincta, 
I note that Saunders, in his Hymenoptera Aeideata^ says that M, 
circwncincta is a local species. However true that statement may be 
of the south of England, it certainly does not apply to Northumberland 
or Durham, for the insect is everywhere abundant. The same holds 
good of Fife, where, on the coast, it also occurs in abundance. Here it 
makes its cells in the sods placed on the top of the “ dry stone dykes,’* 
and may be seen busily engaged in carrying leaves to its burrow, and 
flying with it may be observed its inquiline, Coelioxys elongata, 
Lep. At least this is the species which favours it in Durham. The 
larvae are provided with bee-bread made from the pollen of thistles, 
and feed on that inside their thimble- shaped abodes, constructed of 
rose-leaves, throughout the autumn. They become fullgrown late in 
the year, but, instead of pupating then, remain as fullfed larvae until 
the following spring. They then pupate, and the imagines emerge a 
month or so later. One generally sees it stated that the entrance to 
the burrows is closed by the bee itself, but I am convinced, from my 
own observations, that the entrance is left unclosed, and that the wind 
*and rain are the agents by which it is finally blocked up. 


Synopsis of the Orthoptera of Western Europe. 

By MALCOLM BURB, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p. ^91.) 

3. Pamphaous cucuiiLATUS, Bolivar. 

The female differs from P, monUcola in the more compressed prono- 
tum, with linear ridges on the dorsum, but none on the sides, by the 
apically rounded elytra, by the absence of small tubercles on the 
•metanotum, and by the violet colour of the inner face of the posterior 
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tibiae. Length of body, 36mm. $ ; of pronotum, 10mm. ? ; of 
elytra, 6mm. 2 ; of post-femora, 15*6mm. $ . 

Spain : Aranjuez, Loca, Cartagena, Orihuela. 

4. Pamphagus monticola, Eambur. 

Length of body, 21mm. 50mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 6mm. ^ \ of 

elytra, 4mm. ^ ; of post-femora, 11mm. ^ . 

Spain : supposed to be peculiar to the Sierra Nevada, but recently 
taken in Siles in the Sierra de Alcaraz ; the record from Chiclana is a 
typographical error. 

6. Pamphagus punctatus, Bolivar. 

Allied to the preceding, but larger, and smoother, with small 
impressions. 

Length of body, 30mm. , 65mm. ? ; of pronotum, 8mm. c?',, 

11mm. -12mm. ? ; of elytra, 7mm. ^ , 8mm. -9mm. $ ; of post-femora, 
14mm. ^ , 17mm.-18mm. ? . 

Spain, recently discovered at La Sagra and Santiago de la Espada 
in July. Allied to P. monticola. 

6. Pamphagus hespericus, Eambur. 

This is the largest Spanish species ; it is distinguished from all 
the others by its rough dorsal surface. 

Length of body, 35mm. 76mm. ? ; of pronotum, 8mm. 

13mm. 2 ; of elytra, 9mm. ^ , 14mm. 2 ; of post-femora, 20mm. ^ 
28mm. 2 • 

Spain, Malaga. Also in Algeria. 

7. Pamphagus deceptorius, Bolivar. 

Distinguished by its small size, rough over surface, black and 

white marbling and feebly arched pronotum. Length of body, 29mm. 
^ , 36mm. 2 *, of pronotum, 6*2mm. $ , 7mm. 2 ; of elytra, 5‘7mm. 
d' , 6mm. 2 ; of post-femora, 12mm. ^ , 14mm. 2 . 

Centre and south of Spain: Burgos, Albarraein, Ucles, Valencia;, 
adult in July and August. 

8. ‘Pamphagus mabillei, Bolivar. 

Smaller than P. hesperiens, but larger than P. deceptorius. Length 
of body, 40mm. ^ , 60mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 7mm. ^ , 11mm. 2 ; of 
elytra, 9mm. 2 ; of post-femora, 14mm. ^ , 21mm. 2 • 

Spain : Valencia, Ciudad Beal, Benifayo, Cerratraca, Malagon 
near Toledo ; in October. 

9. Pamphagus simillimus, Yersin. 

Distinguished by the form of the prosternum, which has the 

anterior margin produced into a tooth. Length of body, 29mm.- 
33mm. S ' » 62mm.-68mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 6*6nim.-7mm. S > 10mm.- 
ll*5mm. 2 ; of elytra, 6mm. S 7 7*7mm.-9nim, 2 : of post-femora,, 
16mm. -16mm. S > 20mm.-22mm. 2 • 

Sicily: Palermo, Siracuse. 

10. Pamphagus expansus, Brunner. 

Differs from the preceding in the higher and more arched crest of 
the pronotum, slightly longer elytra and rounded margin of the pro- 
sternum. Length of body, 36mm. s , 50mm. 2 ; of pronotum, 7.8mm. • 
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J , ll-8iiim. 2 ; of elytra, 5-6mm. S' , 8-5mm. 2 ; of post-femora, 
16min. ^ , 23mm. $ . 

Spain : Gibraltar, Aigeciras. Also in Algeria. 

{To he continued.) 


<^OLEOPTERA. 

Notes on further additions, etc., to the Coleoptera of the 
Northumberland and Durham district. 

By BICHAED S. BAGNALL, F.E.S. 

Owing to our northern counties having been so well worked by 
Messrs. Bold and Hardy, almost any addition is sure to be (to some, at 
least) of more than ordinary interest, and with this idea in view I have 
pleasure in recording some recent additions. The species obtained by 
Mr. Gardner were mostly ca]ptured by sweeping the railway embank- 
ments near Hartlepool, and were amongst a parcel he sent me of very 
interesting, but undetermined, beetles. Before commencing I would 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Messrs. Donisthorpe and Newbery 
for the more than kindly help they have given me in identifying and 
confirming the identification of the more difficult species. Nebru 
GYLLENHALi, Sch., var. RUFESCENS, Stroem. — Derwent Valley, etc. 
Amara anthobia, Villa. — Mr. Willoughby Ellis records the capture of 
one example at Hartlepool, May, 1892 (hnt. Mo. Mag.y 1905, p. 161, 
Rev. G. A. Crawshay). To what extent this new British beetle 
occurs at Hartlepool, I do not yet know, but hope shortly to examine 
Mr. Gardner’s series of the allied species, A. familiaru and A. lucida, 
Anohomenus gracilis, Gyll. — Near Burnopfield. Agabus oonspersus, 
Marsh, — In a pond near Winlaton. Platambus maculatus, L., var. 
IMMACULATUS, Douis. — I hsve taken a few" of this form unaccompanied 
by type from a stream running into the Derwent at Gibside. Oercyon 
LiTTORALis, Gyll., var. binotatum, Steph. — Rare, with type at Roker. 
Mr. Eoutledge has taken it at Long Houghton, near Alnwick. 
Leptusa analis, Gyll. — I took two examples of this Scotch ‘‘staph” at 
Egglestone, in Teesdale, June, 1905. Conosoma pedioularium, Gr. — 
By sweeping. South Hylton, June, 1905. Megacronus inolinans, 
Gr. — One specimen from beneath a log of oak, .Gibside, October, 
1905. Hbtbrothops dissimilis, Gr. — ^By sweeping near Winlaton 
Mill, June. Quedius longicornis, Kr. — This very rare Quedius 
has been taken at Hartlepool and in Teesdale by Mr. Gardner, 
and has occurred to me in the Derwent Valley, June. Quedius 
MiCROPS, Gr. (cHRYSURus, Kies.). — One example from Gibside. 
Quedius obliteratus, Er. — I am very glad to give this species 
— added to the British catalogue by Mi% Keys two years ago-^a 
place in our list. Mr. Donisthorpe netted an example on the wing 
at Gibside, this October. Curiously enough, I had taken the true Q. 
stituralu, Kies., in the same district. Quedionuchus l^vigatus, Gyll. 
— Professor Beare and I took this Scotch species from beneath beech 
bark, Gibside, in June, 1905. I bad the species unrecognised in my 
collection, and have since taken a nice series and larv^ — ah from 
under beech bark. Owing to its occurring exclusively from pine and 
fir bark both in Scotland and on the continent, I may have more to say 
about the Gibside capture. Cafius xantholoma, Gr., var. vaeiolosus, 
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Shp.— -With type, but much rarer ; Newbiggin, Whitley, and Eoker. 
Xantholinus longiventeis, Heer. — Oibside. Latheobium longulum, 
Gr. — Gibside. L. fovulum, Steph. (punotatum, Brit. Cat.). — Gibside 
in October, and Norman’s Riding, near Winlaton, May. Ceyptobium 
GLABEEEIMUM, Hbst.—Near Winlaton, February. Lesteva pubesoens, 
Man. — One example from under a chip of wood lying beneath a small 
waterfall, Gibside, November, 1905. I have now local records of all our 
British species of Lesteva. Homalium beevicoene, Er. — Mr. Donisthorpe 
took a Homalium apparently referable to this very rare species in 
Gibside this October, "and has sent it to M. Pauvel for his opinion. 
Hardy records it from the Wooler district. Leptinus tbstaceus, Miill. — 
I found a solitary example in a rotten oak branch, Gibside, September, 
1905. It resembled a bug so much both in form and agility that I 
very nearly passed it. Agathidium badium, Br. — It is with real 
pleasure I am able to record this species from Gibside, and to Mr. 
Donisthorpe, who took an example whilst staying with me this October, 
I am indebted for pointing out the species. It occurs exclusively 
beneath beech bark, except in the summer, when I have found it in a 
tree-growing fungus. Dr. Chaster took a single example at Patterdale, 
and added it to the British list last year {Knt. Rec., 1904, p. 18). 
Necrophoeus vestigator. Hers. — Taken by Mr. Robson at Birtley. 
Choleva spadicea, Stm. — Near Marley Hill, above Gibside. Ptbryx 
sxjTURALis, Heer. — This September I took a number of this tiny beetle 
from under the bark of a small decayed beech branch. Triplax 
BiooLOR, Gyll. — In March I found both the larvae and the pupae 
(apparently both new to science) of this recent addition to our beetle 
fauna. Cerylon pagi, Bris. — Another example from beneath beech 
bark in Gibside. 0. ferruginbum, Steph. — Beneath beech bark; 
Gibside, very plentiful; Hylton and Egglestone, in Teesdale, rare; 
Winlaton Mill, a number from a rotten oak stump. Rhizophagus 
PERFORAT us, Er. — Further examples from Gibside. Lathridius 
angtjlatus, Man. — Rare; by sweeping in the Derwent Valley and 
Weardale. Atomaeia FiMETARn, Hbst. — Gibside, in a small fungus. 
Ephistemus gyrinoidbs, Marsh,, var. dimidiatus, Stm. Corymbitbs 
QT jBEctrs, GylL, var. ochropterus, Steph. — Rare with us ; Gibside 
and South Hylton. Geotrupes vernalis, L. — Near Marley Hill, 
Cis NiTiDus, Hbst. — Gibside and Egglestone in Teesdale. Chryso- 
MBLA orichaloia, MulL, var. hobsoni, Steph. — Extremely local. South 
Hylton in August {Ent Record). Longitarsus anchus^, Pk. — Gibside, 
rare. L. oohroleucus, Marsh. — This has occurred to me plentifully by 
evening sweeping in a certain cornfield near Hylton (June, 1905), 
whilst L. hiridus^ Scop., also recorded by Bold as rare, has been very 
common at Gibside, Castle Eden Dene, Teesdale, etc., this year. 
Phyllotrbta atra, Pk. — One specimen taken by Mr. Gardner, at 
Hartlepool. P. cRucipERiB, Goeze. — ^By sweeping, Hartlepool (Gardner) 
and Derwent Valley. Mantura rustica, L., var. sutuealis, Weise. — 
Gibside and South Hylton. M. matthewsi, Curt. — Two examples 
taken by Mr. Gardner at Hartlepool. Psylliodes chaloomeea, 111, — 
Hartlepool. One specimen only (Gardner) . P. hyoscyami, L. — Hartle- 
pool, one specimen only. Hartlepool (Gardner). I verified its identity 
by comparison with t}j)es which Commander Walker kindly gave me. 
Anaspis gboffroyi, Miill., var. subpasoiata, Steph. — By beating haw- 
thorn in June, at Egglestone in Teesdale. Rhynchites ^equatus, L. — 
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1 took a small series of FL aeguatiis at Winlaton Mill in the spring of 
1903. E. JENEOVIEENS, March. — Winlaton Mill and Gibside. Apion 
GENISTA, Kirb.— Winlaton Mill. A. hydbolapathi, Kirb.— Gibside, 
Hylton, etc. Erirhinus scirpi, F. — took a single specimen clinging 
to a stone beneath high water mark, this spring, on the Wear, near 
Hylton, and by repeatedly sweeping at the same locality, took two 
more the following week. Dorytomus melanophthalmus, Pk. — Below 
Axwell Park and at Winlaton Mill, autumn. The var. mjnathiis, Boh., 
occurs with the type. Cryphalus tili^, Pz.— One example taken by 
Mr. Gardner, at Hartlepool or in Teesdale. Probably introduced, 
Dryoc^tes autographus, Eatz. — One example by s\veeping a small 
firwood in Gibside. It has evidently not hitherto been taken in any 
other locality than Scarborough, when it was found in 1869. D. alni, 
Georg. — A few from beneath bark of a fallen beech in a wood above 
Winlaton Mill, autumn, 1904. Tomcus sexdentatus, Born. T. 
typographus, L. — Both these very rare Scolytids w^ere amongst Mr. 
Gardner’s unnamed beetles, but owing to them being without data, 1 
prefer for the present to regard them as introduced. T. acuminatxjs, 
Gyll. — One example by sweeping at Offerton, near Hylton, spring, 
1905. 


Ptinus latro, F., in London. — Last May I took a Ptinus in the 
bath in my bath-room at 58, Kensington Mansions, which at the time 
I took to be $ P. far, but on comparing it with that species I found 
the shape to be different and the antennse shorter, besides the fact that 
it has no white markings. It agrees exactly with a foreign specimen 
of P. latro possessed by Mr. Bates. Of this insect Fowler writes: “In 
old houses, especially in store rooms ; two examples in Mr. Water- 
house’s collection, one from old collection with no history, and the 
other labelled ‘ Scotland, Turner.* ” These appear to be the only 
British records i I may say that Niptas hololeucus occurs regularly 
every year in my flat, and I often find specimens in the bath. 
They no doubt come from the woodwork of the bath. — Horace 
Donisthorpe. 

On a flight of Ehizotrogus solstitialis, L, — In July last, when 
I was staying with Mr. E. A. Waterhouse, near Sandwich, we noted 
the evening flight of Ehizotrogus solstitialis, L. Tow^ards dusk, along 
about two miles of road, they were in countless thousands, flying over 
the top of a small fir wood, over a cornfield, and round the telegraph 
poles and wires ; they also flew against, and settled on, us. On our 
way home we saw a single large bat flying in the direction from 
whence we had come. The next night we went to see if the same 
thing occurred again, and found hundreds of these big bats chasing 
and catching the beetles in the air, though they often missed them. 
A hedgehog, too, was picking up those that fell to the ground. On 
the third night there was not a single beetle to be seen. — Ibid. 


:]^OTES ON COLLECTING, Etc- 

Lithosia sororgitla (aureola) near Stroud. — A, specimen of this 
uncommon species, in fine condition, was found resting on a leaf of 
MercuHalis permnis (Dog’s Mercury), in the Stroud district during the- 
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evening of May ISth last, by Mr. W. B. Davis, who kindly sent it to 
me for inspection, as it was the first Gloucestershire example we had 
seen. Mr. V. E, Perkins, of Wotton-imder-Edge, has since informed 
me that he has two other records for our shire, one taken near Chelten- 
ham and another near Cirencester, but I believe not recently. — C. J. 
Watkins, F.E.S., King’s Mill House, Gloucester. November 
1905. 

CupiDo MINIMA (alsus) IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — This species is widely 
distributed, but local on the Cotteswolds, some years occurring very 
freely in its favourite spots. For example, during the present year it 
appeared to me to be more numerous than in any previous season I 
remember, and I have observed this pretty delicate species since 1868, 
when on J uly 24th I saw my first specimen at rest, whilst searching 
for its rarer relation Lyca&iia avion. My earliest record of C. minima is 
on May 27th, 1870, but it was seen in the Stroud district this year as 
early as May 2oth. Mr. Mosley in the Naturalists Guide, 1894, p. 50, 
states;— “In some parts of the south the caterpillars change to 
chrysalids as soon as they are fullfed in warm seasons, and there is a 
second flight of butterflies in August.” It may be double-brooded, 
but I have never met with it so late as August. — Ibid. 

Melit.ea aurinia(artemis) in Gloucestershire. — This local butterfly 
has been known to occur for many years past in certain very limited 
areas in Gloucestershire, chiefly in low-lying damp meadows and 
marshes in the vales, and, as a rule, these specimens are larger and 
darker coloured than those found in some other British localities, as 
Sussex, Cumberland, etc. The late veteran, Joseph Merrin, of 
Gloucester, collected and bred some remarkable aberrations of this 
species, some of which I saw in his collection many years ago. A 
Gloucestershire specimen, now in the collection of Mr. A. B. Earn, 
has the wungs semi-transparent yet possessing the scales. It is 
irregular in appearance, and some seasons may absent from a spot 
in which it appeared the iirevious year. On June 15th last, in com- 
pany wdth Mr. W. B. Davis, of Stroud, we visited a ridge of the 
Cottesw'olds 800 ft. high, on w’hich I had not been for 30 j^ears, and 
'to my friend it was new ground. While resting, discussing our sand- 
wiches and the glorious view of hill and dale towards the Severn, we 
noticed among the varied insects near us, a dull butterfly of sluggish 
.flight, and somewhat different habit from Brenthis enphrosyne usually 
met with in such spots. On netting it great was our surprise to find we 
had captured M. anrhiia at such an elevation. Soon we noticed other 
.specimens, and during the next half hour could have taken dozens 
had we so wished. It w^as the first occasion I had seen it on the 
.summit of a Gotteswold hill, but my friend had had a similar ex- 
perience several years ago and on a similar ridge some miles distant. 
It is interesting to observe that these hill-top specimens are smaller 
and of a lighter colour than those usually found in the vales. One is 
curious to know whether this is a distinct race, and if the eggs are 
•deposited on different species of foodplant from those in the vales. Such 
observations require more time than I, for one, can at present devote 
to so fascinating a subject, — Ibid. 

liYciENA ARION IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— This, the chief prize of the 
lepidopterist in our shire, and formerly not uncommon in several local 
.spots, has considerably decreased in numbers in recent years, and so 
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much SO that in most of its former haunts it has disappeared, and we 
fear that at no distant date it will be sought for in vain in the few 
.and remote places far removed from its former head -quarters, in 
which it is now sometimes found. We believe the chief cause of this 
is the very regrettable fact of its having been over collected, hence most 
of the females get destroyed ; also the grand old woods are being 
.removed with the result that timber felling and hauling is continually 
going on, and these disturbing influences all combine to bring the time 
when not only L. arion will be extinct in our Cotteswolds, but many 
other less rare species will have died out. Again, in one place in which 
I used to watch it, buildings have been erected, and in another spot in 
which I first saw it, quarrying operations are now carried on. All 
this means new roads made, fresh hauling tracks, the herbage and 
ants’ nests more disturbed, while cattle grazing is on the increase, and 
most years in early spring the commons and hillsides are often ablaze 
with burning dry bents set on. fire by the village lads (matches are too 
common in these days of cheap cigarettes). The average of our 
Cotteswold specimens of L. armn are not so large as those I have seen 
from Devon and Cornwall, or so fine as some I have examined from 
the Continent. — Ibid. 

Immigration op Euchelia jacobje.®. — I feel quite distrustful of 
.myself in calling in question anything which Mr. Harrison writes, but 
his note upon the above fairly astonishes me. The insect is naturally 
:S0 lethargic and heavy, that one cannot but think there must be some 
■other explanation of its appearance, in some numbers, near Chester- 
le- Street. May it not have been a case of cumulative retarded 
■emergences ?— (Rev.) 0. R. N. Burrows, The Vicarage, Mucking, 
■Stanford-le-Hope. November 16^/i, 1905. 

Pyrameis atalanta and Euchelia jACOBiE®. — In answer to Mr. 
Harrison’s request (p. 800) I can make the following notes : P. 
.atalanta in profusion at Buckfastleigh, Devon, from end of August 
till nearly end of September, the specimens being particularly fine in 
size and condition. BL jacobaeae, a few seen for a day or two about 
July 1st, in same locality, condition rather poor. The larva of i?. 
Jacobaeae were present in large numbers on Seneeio vuhjaris, in two 
separate lots, one at the beginning of August, and the other at 
beginning of September ; in both cases none being under half -grown. 
— Philip de la Garde, Shaldon, near Teignmouth. November 2Qth, 
1905. 

PoLiA CHI IN Monmouthshire. — Referring to the Rev. G. H. 
Raynor’s note {antea, p. 295) on the distribution of Polia chi^ I see he 
states that the most southerly point of its main habitat in England 
:seems to be in the southwest of Herefordshire, therefore, it may, 
perhaps, be worth reporting its occurrence still further south in 
Monmouthshire, at Tin tern, where we find both the caterpillars and 
moths in plenty. I do not remember having seen it noted before, but 
we have observed that the larvae, as well as those of P. tlavicincta^ 
which also occurs here, though less commonly, are more generallv to 
be found on low plants growing by the side of stone walls and build- 
ings, than on those in a more open situation. — J. P. Bird, The 
Nurtons, Tintern, Monmouthshire. November Wth, 1905. 

Perizoma bipaoiata (Emmelesia unipasciata) five winters in pupal 
STAGE. — Mr. Prout’s note {ante, p. 800) reminds me to put on record the 
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emergence of two imagines of Perizoma bifadata (imifasdata), on 
July 30th and August 5th this year, from pupae of the autumn of 
1900, they thus having remained over hve winters as pup®. — Robert 
Adkin, F.E,S., Lewisham. ISlovemher 1905. 

Mandijca atropos in Essex. — k pupa of Manditca atropos was 
brought to me on October 24th from a farm here, discovered by a potato 
digger. It was the only one found on several acres of potatoes. — 
E. Miller, The Croft, Rainsford Lane, Chelmsford, Essex. November 
7th, 1905. 

Manduca atropos at Mucking. — I have had two larvae and six 
pup® brought to me this autumn. Two of the pup® were dead. I 
have so far bred only one imago, on October 1st. — (Ebv.) G. R. N. 
Burrows, The Vicarage, Mucking, Stanford-le-Hope. November lith, 
1905. 

ClRRHCEDIA XERAMPELINA IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — I haVG taken a gOOd 

many Cirrhoedia xerampelina on the Cotteswold Hills in this neigh- 
bourhood, 600 and 700 feet up, and on the slopes of the hills in very 
dry situations. I have dug the pupa and taken the imago at rest on 
ash-trunks on the hills. — W. R. Buckell, M.D., Fairholme, Mont- 
pellier, Cheltenham. November 5tJi, 1905. 

Unusual time of emergence of Hyles euphorbijs. — In early 
August, 1904, when walking up the Saas-Tbal, between Balen and 
Saas, I found a great many larv® of various sizes of Hyles euphorhiae. 
Of these some 25 pupated, and the pup® were kept through the winter in 
an ordinary living room with a fire. A fair number of well-developed 
imagines emerged in May and June and two in J uly, 1905, the last about 
the 12th. Three living pup® remained at mid-July when I again 
went abroad, and the pup® travelled with me for some five or six 
■weeks in northern Italy, etc., but without emerging. It was, therefore, 
with some surprise that to-day (November 9th) I found a $ from one 
of these pup® expanding its wings, and which, with the exception of 
a slight crinkling of the wings, is perfect and of good size, though 
poor in colour. One supposes, however, that it was not altogether 
happy in its emergence at this time, for the prothoracic shield is 
still adherent to the moth, and I had to lift one of the antenn® from 
its sheath which was adherent to the prothoracic plate. A pupal 
period of fifteen months, however, appears to me to be sufficiently 
unusual to merit notice. — A. M. Cochrane, Lewisham, 8.E. November 
m, 1904. 

Oporaeia piligrammaria in Ireland. — On June 11th and 14th, I 
took larv® of Oporabia filigrammaria feeding on heather on Benaughlin, 
in CO. Fermanagh, Apparently they were nearly over, for most of the 
larv® were stung ; I only bred one moth, which emerged August 31st.- 
From September 5th to September 11th, I was taking the same 
species on the Lancashire moors. Returning to Ireland on September 
14th, I at once paid a visit to Benaughlin, but failed to find the moth, 
probably I was too late, as the season was an early one. 0, aiitimnata, 
which occurs in the woods in the same county, is at least a fortnight ■ 
later. If 0, mitiimnata and 0* JiUgrammana are the same species, as - 
I am inclined to believe, we have the curious case of the moorland 
form of a species appearing earlier than the lowland form. I am told 
that this is the case with the two forms of Hypsipetes sordidata, but- 
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further instances would be interesting. — J. E. B. Allen, Enniskillen, 
October 25^//., 1905. 

Euvanessa antiopa at Folkestone.— Concerning the note of Euvan- 
essa antiopa being seen at Folkestone on September 8th {antea, p. 273), 
might this not have been an escape? Whilst staying at Dover during 
August, I noticed in a shop window a row of E. antiopa, stating “bred 
this season, 4d. each.” It would be interesting to know if this was 
the case.— C. P. Pickett, F.E.S. October 21th, 1905. 

X^BKAXAS GEOSSULARIATA LAEViE PUPATING IN OcTOBEE. — Whilst at 

Loughton on October 21st, I noticed a currant bush almost stripped 
by larvae of Abrad-as (jromdariata, of all sizes. On closer examination 
I discovered t-wo pup® and two f ullfed larv® (one of which is now 
changing to a pupa). There were many other larv® about half-grown. 
This struck me as being very late for even a second brood, in nature, 
and is all the more remarkable as the weather has been so cold during 
October. — Ibid. 

CiDARiA piCATA DOUBLE -BROODED. — Having read the Eev. O. H. 
Raynor’s note of breeding (7. picata, I have to record that my experi- 
ence with this species has been the same as his. About July 20th, 
this year, I obtained some ova at Starcross, which duly hatched, and 
the larv® pupated during the latter part of August. Although kept 
in out-of-door temperature, the imagines began to emerge from the 
end of September to October 3rd, a few lying over. This is not the 
first instance of a second brood of this species appearing from ova 
obtained in July, as it happened to my friend, the late Mr. Tugweli, 
to whom I sent young larvae some years ago. In addition to the above 
I have also bred, during the early part of September, a series of 
Melanippe unangulata, and a few ii. rivata from July ova. — J. JXgee, 
66, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North Kensington, W. October 28th, 1905. 

After Cierh^edia xeraimpelina. — In the year 1901 I was a little 
surprised when I took, at sugar in my garden here, five rather wasted 
s]pecimens of this insect between September 5th and 11th. I saw no 
more until 1904, when careful work, in a clump of ash-trees on the 
marshes, produced nine specimens between September 7th and 17th. 
I found none this year. The preference of the species for damp 
situations has, I believe, been proved, yet I have a note of the capture 
of a specimen at Wanstead on September 11th, 1871. Sugaringfor 
0. oceranipeUna always reminds me of a story which was told me by 
letter, some time in the “Eighties,” by *Dr. W. R. Buckell, then of 
Romsey, who has kindly given me permission to write it down. He 
had been taking the insect, and I had doubtless been begging specimens 
of him. And this is the tale which he told : — It was about the year 
1885, in late August or the beginning of September, that he began to 
try the attractions of sugar in some low-lying meadows about a mile 
out of the town, and from whence the light of his lantern would be 
plainly visible. The first night he took a specimen of Catocala promissa, 
with commoner insects- Pleased with his capture, he went again 
night after night, sugaring in the same place. The last visit was paid 
upon an evening, when there was a heavy ground fog, which in itself 
might have warned him off. However, he hoped that the mist would 
pass ofi*, and spread the sugar. After he had been at work some little 
while, he heard men’s voices close at hand, and not knowing whether 
they might be poachers, or, indeed, what they might be up to, he felt a 
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bit nervous, shut up his lamp, and listened. Sugaring alone, in out- 
of-the-way places, is always eerie work. Well, nothing happened until, 
reflecting that he was doing no wrong, he turned on the lantern and 
started off once more to examine the patches. But no sooner did he 
show the light than there was a tremendous scuffling of feet and cries 
of “ There ’e is ! ” “ There ’e goes again ! ” Then he closed his lamp, 
and a voice exclaimed “ ’e’s gone ! ” Not liking the aspect of affairs, 
he stood still behind a tree for a few minutes, and then — made his 
way home quietly, without a light. Next morning he was met by the 
groom with “ Well, Master Will, you was very nigh getting shot last 
night. A lot of them has been across the Squab Meadows to shoot the 
Will-o’-the-wisp, but, when they got there, they remembered they had 
not got a ‘ crooked sixpence ’ to shoot him with. So they watched 
you while they sent into the town for one!” Thus it appears that 
Mr. Buckell owed his life possibly to the survival of an ancient super- 
stition into the nineteenth century. So ran the story, and many a 
time when out alone on lonely places have I remembered it, shut up 
my lamp, and gone home without a light. — (Rev.) 0. R. N. Burrows, 
Mucking Vicarage, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. November 9tJi, 1905. 

PoLYGONiA c-ALBUM IN Epping Forest. — I havc a note in my diary 
to the effect that I took a specimen of this butterfly at Wanstead, on 
October 18th, 1871. I have a very cloudy recollection of the event, 
just sufficient to assure me that the entry is, so far as the species is 
concerned, correct. I have also an indistinct idea that I remember 
several captures of this insect in Epping Forest about the same time, 
and fancy that T have been told of this somewhat curious occurrence 
by old collectors. However, I can find no printed record. My series 
of the Entomolof/ist goes back to 1873. It would, perhaps, be well to 
save the record from oblivion, if it is, as I suppose, not in print. — 
Ibid. 


W“ARI ATION, 

New forms of Rumia luteolata. — have taken one, and have seen 
several other specimens of a new form of R. luteolata. In it, the normal 
yellow of the wings is replaced by pure white, and the usual white 
scales of the discal scar show up like dashes of silver. This capture 
was made during the first week in June, 1905. For this insect the 
name ab. lacticolor is suggested. Since making the above note I have 
made enquiries, and I find that intermediate forms of a very pale 
primrose colour occur near Birtley, some five miles west of the locality 
in which the above occur. The name ab. mtennedia will suffice to 
describe these. — J. W. H. Harrison, B.Sc., The Avenue, Birtley R.S.O., 
Durham. October 2nd, 1905. 

Aberrations of Ccenonympha pamphilus, Linn., at Wimbledon 
Common.— (1) A specimen of C. immphilus, having a distinct row of 
six ocellated spots parallel to the margin on the underside of each 
hindwing, thus, in this respect, agreeing with ab. ocellata, Tutt. The 
upperside is of the usual bright tawny colour, the apical spot on the 
forewings being large and dark. On the hind wings the three lowest 
ocellated spots are replaced by blackish- brown spots (not ocellated) on 
the uppersides, the centre one of these three being very distinct, the top 
one fairly so, while the bottom one is almost indistinguishable from 
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the marginal band. (2) An extremely pale yellowish-tawny $ specimen, 
with greyish marginal bands, the apical spot being fairly large and of 
a greyish colour. The dark markings on the underside is distinctly 
greyer than in normal specimens. I take this to be ab. pallida, 
Tutt. Both were taken on Wimbledon Common in August, 1905.— 
Ealeigh S. Smallman, Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon Common. October 
29^/i, 1905. 

Variation in larvae or Papilio machaon. — The larv® of Papilio 
rnachaon have been plentiful until quite recently, feeding chiefly on 
fennel. I have only found one or two myself, but a friend, who has 
more spare time than I have, collected about thirty. One was brought 
to me a week ago that had been found feeding on rue. Its ground 
colour is very much brighter green than is usual with larv^ here, 
although there is always a trace of green about them. In Corsica, 
this summer, the larvae of P. rnachaon had their ground colour pure 
white, — H. Powell, 7, Rue Mireille, Hyeres. November 2ncl, 1905. 


:]@iOTES ON LIFE-HISTORIES, LARY^, &c. 

Larvae of Oporabia autumnata. — Until lately I have thought that 
any Oporabia larva with red or black markings must be dilutata. Last 
April, however, a larva in one of my broods of 0. autumnata developed 
some black markings. On April 29th, I wrote the following descrip- 
tion — “ Black dorsal line on segments 4-10; black transverse line at 
divisions of 5-10.” I kept the larva by itself, thinking it might 
possibly be a dilutata, included by accident among the autumnata. 
Today the moth has emerged, a deformed, but unmistakable, autumnata. 
Among many hundreds of larvae of 0. autumnata which I have had in 
my possession during the last few seasons, this is the only one in 
Tvhich I have observed any trace of black markings. — J, E. E. Allen, 
Enniskillen. October 25th, 1905. 


SOCIETIES. 

South London Entomological Society. — October 2^th, 1905. — A 
BROWN ABERRATION OF PsEUDOTERPNA PRuiNATA. — The Eev. E. Tarbat 
exhibited a specimen of P, pndnata in bred condition from Morthoe, 
in which the usual green colour was replaced by a rich yellowish- 
brown. Hemiptera from Box Hill. — Mr. W. West, of Greenwich, 
exhibited sylveatru var. ryel found under dead leaves, D. pili- 

cornis and Berytus crassipea, found under stones on Box Hill. Novem- 
ber 9f./i, 1905. — Bred Agidalia aversata. — Messrs. A. Harrison and 
Main exhibited a short series of A, aversata, bred from ova laid by a 
$ taken at Bude. Six were reddish and banded like the 2 parent, 
five were ordinary putty- coloured, four were without a band, one 
possessed a very dark band. Autumnal Parabge egbria. — Mr. E. 
Adkin exhibited specimens of P, eyeria from Shaldon, taken September 
21st, 1905, one of which was extremely dark compared with others 
taken at the same time. Bred Polyommatus bellaegus. — Mr. Eayward 
exhibited a series of bred Polyommatus heUaryiis from Eeigate. Varia- 
tion OF MARKINGS ON PUPA OF PiERis NAPi.— Mr. Main exhibited pupse of 
Pieris napi, showing great variation in the number and intensity of 
the black markings. 

Entomological Society of London. — November 1st, 1906.— Pan- 
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URG0S MORicEi, FreisG. — A bee new to science. — The Rev. F. D. Morice 
exhibited Panimjim moricei, taken by himself near Gibraltar, remark- 
able in the fact that whereas species of this genus are entirely black, in 
this species the ^ face is entirely, and the ? partly, bright yellow. 
The legs are partly yellow, and the abdomen spotted down each side, 
very much as in AnthiiUimu Unique specimen of Heeiades fasciatus, 
Freise.-— Mr. Morice also exhibited the unique type specimen of 
Heriaihs fasciatus, of the Chelostoma group— a $ taken by himself at 
Jericho in 1899. Its congeners are practically unicolorous, but in 
this species the abdomen is brightly banded, as in a wasp. The 
exhibitor pointed out that the colour mimicry in this species could 
not be due to parasitism, both Paniirgus and Heriades being industrious 
genera. Forficula auriculaeia with abnormal ceroi. — Mr. W. J. 
Lucas called attention to a specimen of Forficula auricularia taken 
at Warwick in September last, and showed a drawing of the cerci 
(forceps) which were very abnormal, the broader basal part of the two 
appearing to be more or less fused together, while the legs of the 
forceps were jointed to the basal part. Coleoptera new to the 
British Isles. — Mr. Norman H. Joy exhibited two species, Laemo- 
phloeiis monilis, F., taken in the neighbourhood of Streatley, Berks, and 
Dacne fouieri, n. sp., from Bradfield, with specimens of D, humeralis 
and I), rufifrons for comparison. A new British Agathidium. — Mr. H. 
St. J. Donisthorpe showed a specimen of a ne'vv British Anathidimn 
{badium, Er.), discovered last year in Cumberland, and since taken by 
himself in Durham. Prionocyphon serricornis with aquatic larva. — 
Mr. Donisthorpe exhibited a series of this insect, the larva of which 
he said lived under water in the boles of trees, but appeared to leave 
the water for the purpose of pupation in the ground. Scents op 
Butterflies. — Dr. F. A. Dixey exhibited preparations of the scents of 
some African butterflies, collected by himself with the assistance of 
Dr. G. B. Longstafl', during the recent visit of the British Association 
to South Africa, with specimens of the species investigated. November 
15 th, 1905. — Cross-ferlilisation of Asglepias. — Mr. Arrows showed 
a flower-frequenting beetle from the Transvaal, illustrating the cross- 
fertilisation of flowers, one of the front feet being tightly clasped by 
curiously formed pollinia of an Asdepias. Aberration op Agrotis 
tritici. — Mr. W. J. Kaye exhibited a specimen of Agrotis tritici, 
bearing a close resemblance to A. agatJuna, in company with which it 
was taken, while flying over heather at Oxshott. Aberration op 
Forficula auricularia. — Mr. W. J. Lucas exhibited a specimen taken 
at Deal in September, by Mr. E. A. R. Priske, in -which the left 
cerciis is normal, the right that of var, fonipata. Tortrix pronubana, 
Hiibn. — Mr. Selwyn Image exhibited a male specimen of this insect, 
which is new to the British List. It w’as taken by Mr. Harold Cooper 
at Eastbourne, either at the end of September or beginning of October 
last. [The species was flrst taken in the Channel Isles, in 1898, by 
the Rev. F. E. Lowe, and a lengthy article on the species, written by 
this gentleman, is published in the Fnu Becord, xii., pp. 816-317. — 
Ed,] 

City or London Entomological Society. — November Itli, 1905. — 
Heredity EXPERIMENTS ON Triph.®na comes.-— Mr. A. Bacot brought 
his extensive series of this species, illustrating his experiments in 
heredity. The original parents were selected from specimens bred 
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from larv^ from Aberdeen. In the first generation a melanic male 
and a bright red female produced 60% red, and with 40% melanic forms. 
In the second generation red imagines produced 100% red progeny, 
while melanic imagines pioduced 70% to 80% melanic with the 
remainder red. In the third generation, broods from melanic and 
non-melanic parents bred absolutely true. Abekrations of Anobrona 
PRUNARiA. — Mr. 0. P.‘ Pickett showed a bred series, including tw^o 
females bred from Monmouth, a female from Eaindean, and a male 
from Essex, with the usual chocolate bands, dull smoky-brown, the 
yellow ground colour being also very dull. Scent-fans -of Apoeophyla 
NIGRA. — Mr. G. H. Heath exhibited a male in which the white scent- 
fans were extruded from their cavities in the sides of the abdomen. 
Malformed Cidaria tbstata. — Mr. H. M. Edelsten, a specimen with 
both hindwings absent. It was taken flying to light in the Norfolk 
Broads. Nomiades semiargus (acis) and Cyclopides pal^mon reported 
FROM Mickleham. — Mr. W. Beattie showed a and a 5 of the first, 
and a single specimen of the second, species, captured by himself or by 
his daughter during 1903 or 1904. Unfortunately the exhibitor could 
give no more precise data'’\ Oporabia dilutata var. christyi. — Mr. E. A. 
Cockayne showed a specimen bred from a larva beaten from elm at 
Eannoch. November 21s^, 1905. — Heredity experiments with Hemero- 
PHiLA abruptaria. — Mr. E. Harris showed a long series of bred 
specimens representing four generations. The original parents were a 
typical male and a melanic female from north London. The first 
generation yielded 50% melanic and 50% non-melanic forms. Two 
dark specimens of this brood produced 70% melanic and 30% non- 
melanic. From these again four pairings were obtained — A. Both 
parents melanic gave wholly melanic progeny. B. Light parents gave 
light progeny. 0. Melanic male and light female gave 80% melanic. 
D. Light male and dark female gave 68% dark and 32% light. 
Asymmetrically marked Angerona prunaria. — Mr. C. P. Pickett 
showed a male specimen of this species, bred in July, 1905, in which 
the right wings were ab. sordiata while the left were ab. pickettaria* 
Pharetra rumicis ab. salicis. — The Rev. 0. R. N. Burrows showed 
six specimens of this aberration bred by Newman from Barnsley. 
Eupitheoia suboiliata at Torquay. — Mr. V. E. Shaw% exhibited a series 
taken at Torquay on July 27tb, 1905. Ova of Thecla pruni. — The 
Rev. G. H. Raynor brought up a few ova which had been laid by females 
bagged upon the foodplant (blackthorn). The eggs are laid upon the 
stems and are very difficult to discern. Abraxas grossulariata 
ABERRATIONS. — Mr. J. Eiches exhibited interesting forms bred amongst 
many others. The most noteworthy being an asymmetrical speci- 
men, with a large black blotch upon the right fore wing which was 
not reproduced upon the left. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — November 20^^, 
1905. — Photo-micrographs of Coleoptera, Diptera, and Hemiptera. — 
Mr. 0. Whitaker exhibited, by means of the lantern, the antenna of 
Hydrophilus piceiis. Aciliiis mlcatm^ and Melolontha vulgaris ; maxillary 
palpi of Acilius sulcatus, and Creophilus maMllosiis ; antenna, tongue, 


* It is unfortunate that more precise data cannot be given of so important a 
species in our fauna. The capture of C, palaemon at Mickleham is almost (or 
quite) as remarkable. Surely some mistake has occurred ? — Ed. 
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tarsus of front leg of Eristalis vmax; series of slides of Corixa geoffroyi, 
including ^ front legs, showing stridulatory organ, front, middle and 
hindleg of $ , elytron of mature and immature specimens, etc. ; foreleg 
of CK praenMa ; elj^tra of 0. salilhergi and Notonecta glaiica^ etc. Photo- 
mcROGRAPHS OF Lepidoptera. — Mr. 0. Harrison, a series of slides 
including eggs of Hemerophila abruptaria ; larva of Manduca atroi^os 
on potato ; larvae of Cucullia lyclmitis on black mullein ; larva of 
Centra mmtla resting before moulting ; ova of Macrothylada rubi on 
Myrica gale ; winter and summer forms of the pupa of Leptidia sinajns; 
ova of Melitaea aurinia on scabious, etc. Imagines op Limnophila 
elegans. — Specimens of this rare species w^ere exhibited by Dr. Cassal, 
captured at Ballaugh, Isle of Man. Coleoptera exhibited. — Pterostichus 
parumpmictatm from Gibside (Bagnall) ; Thanasiinus formicariiis from 
Monkswood (Tait). Aptyerygida media from Kent. — Mr. Sopp exhibited 
specimens of this insect from Huntingfield taken by Mr. Ohitty. 

<gr ulTFITTFr E s . 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we learn that Professor T. 
Hudson Beare has been elected President of the Eoyal Scottish Society 
of Arts for 1905-6. 

Part II of A Natural History of the British Butterflies, their icorld- 
icide Variation and Geographical distrihiition, w^as published on 
November 15th. This part contains, in the section on the general 
subject, the conclusion of the chapter on “ Egglaying of Butterflies,” 
a chapter on “Eggs of Butter&es,” and a part of a chapter on 
“ Photographing Butterfly Eggs.” In the systematic section, Adopaea 
flam is treated in detail under the heads of “ Synonymy,” “ Original 
Description,” “ Imago,” “ Sexual Dimorphism,” “ Gynandromor- 
phism,” “ Variation ” (with descriptions of nine new aberrations and 
varieties), “Egglaying,” “Ovum,” “Habits of Larva,” “Larva,” 
“ Variation of Larva,” “ Foodplants,” “ Puparium,” “ Pupa,” “ Time 
of Appearance ” (with exact dates in all parts of Britain for 25 years), 
“Habitat,” “Habits,” “British Localities” (arranged by counties, 
and with the name of the entomologist responsible), “Distribution” 
(in similar detail). This is followed by a study of the “ Genus 
ThymelieusN and its “ Synonymy,” and a full account of Thymelicus 
acteon under the heading of “ Synonymy,” “ Original Description,” 
“Imago,” “Sexual Dimorphism,” “Gynandromorphism,” “Variation” 
(wdth descriptions of five new aberrations), “ Egglaying,” “ Ovum,” 
“Habits of Larva,” “Larva,” “Foodplants,” “Puparium,” and 
“ Pupa ” ; the remainder of this species will be published in Part III, 
with the next species on the list, on December 15th. The plate in 
Part II is the “Apparatus for Photographing Eggs,” that in Part 
in will contain the remainder of the “ Skipper ” eggs and the 
Chrysophanids (two forms of (7. phlaeas), and those of other allied 
species for comparison. We are publishing a copy of the plate given 
with Part III with this number of the Ent Piecord, so that those who 
have not yet seen either of the published parts can get some idea of 
the quality of the illustrations. 

We have noted above the capture of Tortnx pronuhana at East- 
bourne by Mr. Harold Cooper, in late September or early October this 
year. Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher also captured a specimen about 10 a.m., 
on October 28rd, 1905, in his garden at Bognor. Superficially, with its 
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Photo. A. E. Tonge. 

Eggs of Ekbicolids and Chrysophanibs. 


Natural History of British Butterflies, December, 1905. 
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mahogany-tinted forewings and yellow hindwings with a black margin 
of true underwing type, it has all the general appearance of a tiny « yellow 
underwing.’' It is double-brooded in the south of France. We noted 
it as abundant, flying in the morning sunshine, by a hedgeside near 
La Yalette, on April 80th, 1905 (see antea, p. 217). We have already 
referred to the Rev. F. B. Lowe’s article {antea, xii., pp. 316-817) on 
the species. 

Dr. Sharp describes (i) Tetropium crawshayi, a beetle new to science. 
It occurs in this country, in the district lying between Norfolk (teste 
Atinore) and the New Forest (Sharp). (2) Tetropium parcmn, also new 
to science, known only from two examples in the museum at Cam- 
bridge, and labelled “near Manchester, 1864.” He also believes that 
1\ (/abrieli, Weise, is the species recorded by Bouskell and Donisthorpe 
as 2\ cast ane uni. 
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horeella, Zett,, 54; Amara anthoUajYVl,, 138; Amaurojiematus rioHcei, 
Konow, 110; Asteia elegantula, Ztt., 55; Callicera yerhuryi, Verr., 65; 
Callimyia elegantula, Fall., 54; Catops sericatus, Chaud., 29; Crypto- 
cephalus piisillus ab. marsha^m, Weise, 270; Ghrysotiis monochaetus, Kow., 

55 ; Chyliza vittata, Mg., 55 ; Corethra obscuripes, V. d. Wulp, 55 ; Crio- 
cephalus rusticus, Dj., 29 ; Dacne foideri, Joy, 340; Dertnestes perumamSy 
Laporte, 107 ; Dilophus tematm, Lw., 55; Dinarda hagensi, Wassmau, 181, 

271 ; DoUehopus andalusiacus, Strobl., 55 ; D. laticolor, Verr., 55 ; Drymus 
pilicornis, Muls., 28; Erigone pectinata, Girsoh., 110 ; E. truneata, Zett., 

110 ; Euconms mliklini, Man,, 29 ; Geometra papilimaria, L., ab. prasi- 
naria, Hufn., 201 ; ab. herhacearia, Menet., 201 ; ab. euneata, Burrows, 

202 ; ab. suheaerulescens. Burrows, 202; ab. subobsoleta, Burrows, 202 ; ab. 
deleta. Burrows, 203; Gramrnoptera ruficornis ab. holomelina, Pool, 

133, 182 ; Hamnierschmidtia ferruginea, 302 ; Bydrophorus rufibarhis, 
Gerst., 55; Hydrotaea pilipes, Stein., 65 ; Hydrotoma nigripes; F., 270; 
Hyphydrus ovatus, L., var., 30; Laeniophloeus monilis, P., Z41 ; Leu- 
cania favicolor, Barrett, ab. aenea, Mathew, 14; ab. obscura, Mathew, 
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14 ; ab. pallida, Mathew, lo ; ab. fuseo-rosea, Mathew^ 15 ; Lochmaea 
suturalis^ Th., var. nigrita^ Weise, 30; Longitarsus curtus, Al., !29 ; 
Lygaeonematus paedihii^, Konow, 110; Malachus harnevillei, Puton, 28; 

M. spinosus, Er., 110; Melanophthalma distinguenda, Com., 301; ij/. 
traris'versalis, type form, 103 ; Mycetoponis clavicoriiis vai’. f 07 'ticornis, 
Fauv., 270 ; Nehria gylleiihali, Sch., var. Q'ufescens, Stroem_, 103, 157 ; 
Neoitamus cothurtiatus, Mg., 55 ; Nola eonfumlis ab. cohmhina^ Image, 

188, 305; Ochtkera mantUpa, Lw., 28,55; Fair., 29 ; 

Oncomyia sundevalli, Ztt., 55 ; Oxypoda sericea, Heer., 67 ; Pamphilms 
gylletikali, Dahlb., 110; Penscelis anmdata, Fin., 28, 55; Phloeopora 
\ransita, Muls. et Bey, 270 ; Phymatodes lividus^ Bossi, 294 ; Polyom- 
matus astrarche ab alhimaculata, Harrison, 281 ; ab. inclara, Harrison, 

281; ab. vedrae, Harrison, 281; Porphyrops patula, Badd., 55; Pulex 
ehtopsis, 191; Qiiedius Danahilis, Heer, 246; Ripersia evrapaea, 
Newst., 28; Rumia luteolata (crataegata) ab. intei'media, Harrison, 338; 
ab. lactieolor, Harrison, 338; Saida setulom^ Put., 28; Sapromyza 
Ztt., 55 ; Sciam rufiventris, Meeq., 55 ; Silvanus 'mercator, Fauvel, 82 ; 
Stern us ossium var. irmdaris, 301; Sympycnus spiculatus, Gerst., 55; 
Systernus adpropinquans, Lw., 55; Tanypeza longimanaf Phi., 66 ; Tet- 
ropium craicshmji, Sharp, 343 ; T. parcicm, Sharp, 343 ; Tortrix pronu- 

bana, 340, 342 ; Triplax bicolo7% Gy'd, 138, 191, 332 

Eggs of Acidalia flaveolaria, 134; A. inwiorata, 76; A, perocliraria, 76; 

A. remutata, 101 ; A. virgularia, (?), 186; Adscita statices^ 163 ; JSgevia 
ckrysidi forums, ^42; Anchocelis helvola^Qd; A. litura^^S; A* pistaeina, 

98; Anthrocera extdans, 77; Argyimis elisa, 319; Aspilates ochre aria ^ 

135; Boarmia rhomhoidaria (geinmaria), 77 ; Brenthis selene, 134; Callo- 
phrys rul)i, 99; Camptogranma fluviata,lQ2; Charaeas granmiis, 135; 
Chcsias riifata, 136; Chrysophamis phlaeas, 254; Gleogene peletieraria, 

163; Goremia dcsigjuita, 102 ; Gramhus conchellm, 77; Cupido minima, 

100; Daphnis 7ierii, 249; Eudotricha Jianimealis, 135; Epimphele ida, 

186 ; Erebia emhla, 163; Euholia mamiata, 135 ; E^iplexia lucipai'a, 100 ; 
Geoinetra ptnpilionaria , 222; Gnophos diliicidaria (correction), 28; G, 
obfuscata, 162; Gonopliora derasa, 314; Go7^tyna ochracea, 16; Hadena 
porphyrea (sattira), 244 ; Hyles euphoi'biae, 146 ; Laphygma exigua, 6 ; 
Libythea celtis, 186 ; Lithosia lurideola, 135 ; Melajiargia galathea var. 
procida, 300; Alelariippe hastata, 76; MelUnia circ'ellaris, 98; Nola 
chlamydulalis, 163 ; Oc77og7jna hoetica, 237, 266 ; Oi'thosia ^naciUnta, 97, 

98 ; Panolis pi7xipe7'da , 101 ; Pohjgonia c-album, 165 ; PoUjQ7miatm baton, 

186; P. bellai'gus, 100; Pygaera pigra, 137 ; Satyrus prieuri, 274; Spilo- 
soma )iiendiea, 163 ; S. menthasti’i, 101 ; Stenia punctalis, 134 ; Taenio- 
ccinipa gracilis ab. nifa, 101 ; Theda prmi, 341 ; Zeiizera pyrina . . 77 

Errata ‘ 28, 214, 248 

Genera, Species, Varieties, and Aberrations new to Science: — Adaina, 
Tutt, 37; AdMnia, Tutt, 37; A77iphidas7js hybr. herefordi, Tutt, 284; 
Argytmis niobe ab. riifesce’7is, Tutt, 6 ; ab. rufesceus-erU, Tutt, 5 ; ab. 
rufescots^typiea, Tutt, 5; Brenthis pales sda, oJmleta, Tutt, 4; Bxickleria, 
Tutt, 37; Callicera yerhimji, Yerr., 55; Capperia, Tutt, 37; Gassida 
7nurana, Muir and Sharp, 33; Centra hybr. guillemoti, Tutt, 283; 
Chrysophamis virgaureae ab. cxcessa, ?, Tutt, *174; ab. Imeolata, 9, 
Tutt, 174; ab. pallida^punctata, ?, Tutt, 174; ab. sujfusa, ?, Tutt, 

174 ; Clostera hybr. approxiniata, Tutt, 283 ; hybr. difficilis, Tutt, 283 ; 
hybr. faciUs, Tutt, 283 ; hybr. mversa, Tutt, 283 ; hybr. pn?na, Tutt, 283; 
hybr. smilis, Tutt, 283 ; Cyjimtophora hybr. fletcheri, Tutt, 284 ; Bacne 
folded, Joy, 341 ; BoUchopus laticolor, Yerr., 55 ; Emmelina, Tutt, 37 ; 
Eniwms hybr. dartfordi, Tutt, 284 ; Epbiephele lycaon ab. duplicata, 
Tutt, 174; ab, extensa, Tutt, 174; ab. gynoides, Muscbamp, 59; ab. 
intermedia, Tutt, 174 ; ab. mag7ia, Tutt, 174 ; ab. ohsoleta, Tutt, 174 ; 
ab. obsoleta-pallida, Tutt, 174; ab. pallida, Tutt, 174; sA), ti'imacula, 
Tutt, 174 ; ab. trimacula-intermedia, Tutt, 174 ; ab. trimacula-pallida, 

. Tutt, 174 ; ab. loheeleri, Muschamp, 59 ; Erebia fiavofasciata var. thieniei, 
Bartel, 38; E, mnestra ab. obsoleta, Tutt, 4; Fredericina, Tutt, 37; 
Fumea hybr. inversa, Tutt, 285; hybr. piingeleri, Tutt, 285; Geo 7 netra 
papiliondria ab. euneata. Burrows, 202 ; ab. deleta, Burrows, 203 ; ab. 
Mihcaerulescens, Burrows, 202 ; ab. subohsoleta, Burrows, 202 ; Gillmeria, 
Tutt, 37 ; Grammoptera ruficorms ab. holomelina, Pool, 133, 182 ; Bel- 
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linsia, Tutt, 37; Hyphydrus ovatus var., 30; Hyrmina protecta , K&je, 

121 ; Leucania favicolor ab. aenea, Mathew, 14 ; ab. fusco-Tosea, Mathew, 

15 ; ab. obscura, Mathew, 14; &h, pallida, Mathew, i5; Macana Uturata 
ab. nigrofulvata, Collins, 45; Merrifieldia, Tutt, 37; Napeogenes pota~ 
romis, K&je, 120 ; N'ola confusalis ab. columbina, Image, 188, 305 ; Noto~ 
donta hybr. diiUa, Tutt, 283; hybr. newmani, Tutt, 283; Ovendenia, 
Tutt, 37 ; Paniirgus moricei, Freise, 340 ; Parnassius apollo ab. riifa, 
Tutt, 176, 194; Polyommitus astrarche ab. albimaculata, Harrison, 281 ; 
ab. mcUira, Harrison, 281 ; ab. vedrae, Harrison, 281 ; Porritiia, Tutt, 

37 ; Runiia. luteolata (crataegata) ab. intermedia, Harrison, 338 ; ab. 
lacticolor, Harrison, 338; Stenus ossium var. insulans, Joy, 301; Te- 
phrosia hybr. hacoti, Tutt, 284 ; hybr. hacoti-sitfusa, Tutt, 284 ; hybr. 
mixta, Tutt,^ 284; hybr. reversa, Tutt, 284; hybr. ridingi, Tutt, 284; 
hybr. ridingi-suffusa, Tutt, 284 ; Tetropium craivshayi, Sharp, 343 ; T. 
parcum. Sharp, 343 ; Wheeleria, Tutt, 87 ; Zonosoma hybr. briglitoni, Tutt 284 
Larv.® of: — Brenthis there, 7, 8; Goleophora, sp. (?), 286; C. liemerohiella, 

317 ; Baplmu nerii, 249 ; Epinephele ida, 187 ; Gelechia phitelliforvm 
{olhiaella), 164 ; Geometra papilionaria, 223 ; Gonophora derasa, 314 ; 
Laphygma exigua, 7, 8 ; Macaria aestimaria (?), 164 ; Ocnogyna boetica, 

237, 262 ; OinopMla v-Jiavmn, 187 ; Oporabia aiitumnata, 836, 339 ; 
Polygmiia c-albmn, 166 ; P. egea, 190; Pygaera pigra, 167 ; Pseudophia 
illunaru, 164 ; Satyrus prieuri . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 274 

Obituary: — Charles G. Barrett, 26; J. Carter (correction), 28; JohnW. 
Douglas, 246; William Johnson, 248; Dr. Alpheus T. Packard, 110; 
Ambrose Quail, 304 ; Henri de Saussure . . . . . . . . . . 167 

PupjE OF : — E‘uchlo'6 mrdwini}m,2i6 ; Geometm papilionaria, 225 ; Laphygma 
exigua, 9 ; Papilio machaon, 277 ; Pieris brauicae, 218 ; Polyommatus 
corydon, 79 ; Scoliopteryx UhaUix, 336 ; Thestor ballus . . . . . . 135 

Eeviews and Notices of Books:-- A merican Insects, Vernon Kellogg, 245; 
Annual Report and Proceedings of the Lancashire and Cheshire EnWno- 
logical Society (28th), 82 ; Catalogue of the Erycinidae of the World, Levi 
W. Mengel, 161, 245 ; Catalogue of the Orthoptera, W. F. Kirby, 109 ; Eine 
Samnihing von Referaten Tiber neuere biometrische Arheiten mit einzelnen Am- 
merhungen, Dr. Chr. SchrOder, 26; Entomologisches J ahrhuch, 1905, 81; 1906, 

276 ; Entomologist s Directory, W. Junk, 110; Exchange List of the Palae- 
arctic Macro-lepidoptera, W. Neuberger, 110 ; Fauna of the Balkans, Dr. H, 
Kebel, 110; The Insects of Herm, The Insects of Jetliou, W. Luft\ F.E.S., 

191 ; A Natural History of the Bntish Butterflies, their icorld-wide Variation 
and Geographical Distribution, J. W.Tutt, F.E.S., Part i, 303, Part ii, 342; 

Part iii, 342 ; Practical Hints for the Field Lepidopterist, Part iii, J. W. 
Tutt, F.E . S . , 52; Proceedings of the South London Entomological and- Natural 
History Society, lOOh-B, 192 ; Proceedings of the Cleveland Naturalists' 
Field Club, Vol. ii, Part i, 304 ; Statistical Methods, with sp>tcial reference 
to Biological Variation, C. B. Davenport, second edition, 81 ; Synopsis of 


the recorded Fauna and Flora of the Samian Islands, W. Luti', F.E.S., 

191; The South-Eastern Naturalist, 245; Tettigidae of Ceylon, J. 
Hancock, 138 ; The Transactioius of the Hertford Natural History Society 
and Field Club, 192 ; The Coleoptera of the Victoria History of the County 

of Warwick 165 

Societies’ Beports : — City of London Entomological Society, 340 ; Entomo- 
logical Society of London, 301, 339 ; Lancashire and Cheshire Entomo- 
logical Society, 303, 341 ; South London Entomological Society . . . . 339 

Ahdera i-fasciata, at Market Bos* Aegeria chryddiformis, Sexual 

worth 18 dimorphism, and rearing of .. 296 

Abraxas grossularia ta ab. varleyata, Aegeria cuUciformis, Habits of larva 

bred 246 ; Heredity notes on, 253 ; of . . . . 162 

Pupating in October, 337 ; Var- Aegeria sphegiformis, at Pamber . . 305 

iation of larva . . . . 45, 97 After Cirrhoedia xcrampelina^ . . 337 

Acridium aegypticim, in Surrey . . 47 Agabus tmguicularis. Separation of, 
Acronycta leporina, Dark forms of 303 from A, .. . . . . 31 

Acronycta (Cuspidia) triden-s, rear- Agdistid, Alucitid and Orneodid 

ing 285 Plume motbs, Types of . the 

Adkinia zophodactylus, Hybernat- Genm‘ ^ .. .. ..34 

ing stage of .. •• ..72 Agathidmmbadiu’m,sdiGThzidQ662, 840 
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AgriuB convolvuli, at Sudbury . . 73 

Agrotis agathina,IjSbrvs& at Feithorpe 255 
Agrotiff obBcura{ravida), at Hitchin, 

305; at Berlin 328 

Agrotis subfusciis, Haworth’s type 

specimen of 306 

Amara anthobia, at Hartlepool . . 331 
Aiiiara nitida, at Knowle . . . . 166 

Ainhly'ptiUa acanthodactyla, in 

Essex 108, 159 

Anistoma ohlonga, Correction of 
Rye’s identification of . . . . 246 

Antlirocera fausta var. jucunda on 

the Jura 59, 131 

Anthrocera haherhaueri, at Jebel- 

Barouk 157 

Ants, in connection with LyesBnid 

larvffi 268 

Apamea opMognmma, Common at 

Norwich 255 

Apatura iris, at Foxley Wood, Nor- 
folk, 255 ; at Tintern, 244 ; aib.iole, 
Large proportion of aberration at 

Lausanne 195 

Aphodius tesselatus, at Birkdale . . 108 
Apids, Some gynandromorphic . . 28 

Apion bnumipes, near Oxford . . 30 

Aplecta nebulosa ab. robsoni, Protest 
against renaming of . . , . 75 

Aporia crataegi, Struggle of, for 
existence in England . . . . 306 

Appointment of Mr. C. 0. Water- 
house as Assistant Keeper of the 
Insect Section of the Natural 
History Museum . . . . 161, 307 

Apterygidci media from Kent , . 342 
Arctia caja, Swimming power of 

larva of 184 

Arctornis l-nigrum, at Chelmsford 73 
Argynnis adippe, at Tintern . . 244 
Argynnis aglaia, Variation of larva 

of 97 

Argynnis elisa, Habits of . . . . 317 

Argyresthia illuminatella, near 

Hailsham 302 

Arsilonche albovenosa, a supposed 
new species allied to . . . , 54 

Ash -trees, frequented by Zepkyrm 
querciis . . . . . . , . 311 

Atoniaria grandicollis, at Sass- 
Grund 294 

Bagom brevis, at Horsell Common 30 
Basses-Alpes and Hautes-Alpes, in 

July 65, 88 

Bee, New to science . . . . 340 

Bemhidium adustum, at Tewkesbury 30 
BZedius/emomZis, Localities for .. 31 
Boarmia abietaria, Foodplants of 186 
Boarmia repandata var. conversaria 
in Monmouthshire . . . . 315 

Bomhus latreillellus, Absence of 
Type of, from Team Valley . . 324 
British Association, Visit of, to 
South Africa . . . , . . 220 


PAGE. 

Bubonic plague, Flea associated 
with, taken at Plymouth . . 191 
Butterflies, Another season amongst 

Swiss 193- 

Butterflies, at Cape Town . . . . 273 

Butterflies, British, New book on 

82, 138, 192, 276, 342 
Butterflies, frequenting flowers of 
Eupatorium cannabinum, 244, 

272 ; Information about, re- 
quested, 138 ; In Switzerland in 
1904, 188; Pairing habits of, 298 ; 
Palsearctic, Proposed new book 
upon, 220; Scents of .. 321, 340 

CalUcera yerburyi, A new Syrphid 55 
Galopteryx virgo, in Lancashire . . 214 
Calosomasycophanta, atEpping, 30; 

in Guernsey 217 

Camptogramma fluviata, at St. 

Anne’s-on-Sea . . . . . . 190' 

Canadian seasons, Badness of 
recent, for insects . . . . 305 

Cannibalism amongst larvae 48, 257 
Case, larval, of Coleophora hemero- 
hiella . . . . . . . . 315 

Cassididae, On the egg-cases, and 
early stages of some . . . . 32 

Catocala fraxini, at Flixton 306 ; 

C. nupia, melanoebroic . . 301 
Cerura bicuspis, taken in Lanca- 
shire, 305 ; in Norfolk 140, 256, 273 
Cerura, Notes on the genus . . 139' 
Cururid, and other larvae, Plan for 

trapping 213- 

Ceutliorrhynchus trimaculatus, at 

Ditchling 271 

Ghesias rufata {obliqmria), Early 

appearance of 132 

Chrysomela orichalcea, var. hohsoni 
in Northumberland district . . 70 
Ghrysophanus dispar, Trumpet- 
hairs on pupa of (plate) . . . , 322 

Ghrysophanus phlaeas, Notes on 
pairing, oviposition, and egg of, 

254; pupal skin of (plate) 172; 
two types of egg, 172 ; ova, 254 ; 

variation of 311 

Cidaria picata, distribution of in 
Britain, 267 ; double-brooded, 

266, 33*7 ; in Monmouthshire . . 298- 
Cidaria pmnata [ribesiaria), Abun- 
dance of, in Ireland . . . . 51 

Cidaria truncata (russata), Heredity 
notes on, 253 ; Winter brood of 49’ 
Cirrhoedia xerampelma, After, 337 ; 

in Gloucestershire . . . . 336- 

Clay-loaded paper, and scientific 

publications 87 

Cochlidion limacodes, Abundance of 
larvse of, at Horsford . . . . 255 

Goeliodes exiguus, of Bold’s collec- 
tion, Notes on distribution of . . 294 
Coenonympha pamphilus, Aberra- 
tions of at Wimbledon . . . . 338- 
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Coenonympha satyrion, specifically 
distinct from C. arcania . . 5 

Goleophora ylaucicolella, and O'. 
caespititiella, 286; G. heme- 
fohiella^ Notes on . . . . 315 

Goleophorides, Eush-f ceding . . 286 
Coleoptcm, Additions to our latest 
list of British, 270 ; of the Victoria 
History of the county of Warwick, 

165 ; On some doubtful or very 
rare British (concluded), 18; 
Eemarks on, 20, 42; Myrmeco- 
philous, in 1905, Notes on, 271 ; 
Rare, taken in 1904, 30 ; Sound 
production by, 33 ; in 1905, 291 ; 
in Australia and Tasmania, 33 ; in 
Faversham district, 106 ; in Isle 
of Man, 32 ; in Isle of Wight, 68; 
in Lundy Island, 301 ; in North- 
umberland and Durham, 331 ; 
in the New Forest (1904), 68; 
in Peebles district (1904), 70 ; 
in Saas Valley, 174 ; in Sussex 183 
Coleopterist, Retrospect of a, for 

1904 29 

Coleopterology, Scientific, and 

Authenticated types . . . . 184 

CoUas edusa at Sudbury . . . . 78 

CoUas hyale, Limit of Vertical 

distribution of 3 

Collecting in Syria, Notes on, 121 ; 

in Egypt 147 

Colour dimorphism of pupa of 

Papilio mackaon 277 

Comparison of eggs of AnchocelU 
litura, A. pistacina, Orthosia 
macilenta and Mellinia cir cel- 
laris . . , . : . . 98 

Comparison of eggs of Melanargia 
galathea, with those of var. 

procida 300 

Comparison of Erehia flavofasciata 
from the Engadine, with speci- 
mens from Ticino . . . . 38 

Concealed life of young or small 
lepidopterous larvae. Reasons for 

256, 309 

Correction of old record of EreUa 

scipio 214 

Gotoneaster, Blossoms of, attractive 

to lepidoptera 315 

Courtship of insects . . . . 321 

Cnoeephahcs rusticus, capture of 

28, 29 

Crossings of typical form with 
variety or aberrations, Enquiry 25 
Cross-pairing of Taeniocampa 
gothica with T. stahilis . , . - 160 

Cross-pairing of Noctua mntlio- 
grapha with N. c-nigrum . . 274 
CryptocephaluB bipunetatus var. 

tliompsoni, in Sussex . . . . 184 

CucuUia asteris at sugar . . . . 274 

CuculUa chamomilUet Duration of 
pupal stage of . . . . . 159 


PAGE. 

Cuspidia (Acronycta) tridens, On 

rearing 285 

Ciipido minima [alsus), Is it double- 

brooded? 334 

Cyrnatophora DCtogesima {ocularis) 
at Norwich 255 

Daphnis nerii, Notes on early stages 

of 249 

Easyeampa ruUginea, in the New 

Forest 132 

Dates for Fyrameis atalanta . , 310 
Deleaster dichrous, in Middlesex . . 156 
Bermestes penivianus, at Liverpool 107 
Dilemma, An entomological . . 74 
Bimorplia versicolor^ extended pupal 
period of, 132; Corrected, 160; 

Wild pairing of 159 

Binarda hagensi, Taken in Britain 181 

Diptera, Suggested nomenclature of 
hairs and bristles of . . . . 245 

Dipterist, Retrospect of a, for 1904 55 

Distribution of Cidaria pieata^ 

267, 298, 337 ; Folia chi, 75, 

295, 335; Thais medesicaste, 21^] 
Thymelicus actaeon in Britain . . 298 
Boryphora palustrella, Larval 

food-plant ..28 

Double-broods, Asthma candidata, 

315 ; Cerura fiireula, 256 ,• 
Gidaria picata, 266; Epioneapi- 
daria, 298 ; Leiocavipa dictaea, 

256 ; Melanippe nvata, 337 ; 

M. unangulata, 337 ; Fapilio 
viachaon, 279 ; Thyaiira batis, 256 
Brepana harpagula (sicula), Larvse 
of, in Leigh Woods . . . . 296 

Early spring lepidoptera, 108, 132 ; 

in North Durham ^ . .. 157 

Early stages of Baphnis Notes 
on, 249 ; of Fapilio machaon . . 277 
Economy of Tasmanian Psychids 

54, 71 

Egg-laying of Melitaea aunnia, 

Curious 187 

Egg-laying of Aegeria chrysidi- 
fonnis, 296; Argymiis eiisa, 318; 
Cemiostoma lalmmella, 320 ; 

C. spartifoUella, 320; Chryso- 
phanus phlaeas, 254; Baphnis 
nerii, 249 ; Gonophora derasa, 

313 ; Gortyna ochracea {davago), 

15 ; Beliophohus Mspidus, 22 ; 
Melitaea athalia, 30i ; Nerneobim 
ludna, 157; N^ticula rufieapi- 
tella, 320 ; Ocnogyna hoetica, 265 ; 
Fieris brassicae, 243 ; Folyomma- 
tu$ astrarche, 24, 267 ; F. icarus, 

24; Fyrameis atalanta, 311; 

Theda pruni 342 

Egg-stage of Bpione apiciaria, 
Length of . . . * • • • • 298 

Egypt, Notes on collecting in . . 210 
Election of Professor T. Hudson 
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Beare as President of the Boyal 
Scottish Society of Arts. . . . 342 

Entomological Club, Meetings and 
Supper of, . . 54, 109, 161, 219 
Entomological notes, Some stray 296 
Entomological receptions, at 
National Liberal Club, 110; at 

South Woodford 82 

Entomological Society of Leicester, 

B.evival of the 109 

Entomological Society of London, 

218; Officers and Council for 1905 26 
Entomological trip to North Wales, 

An 259 

Enemies of Nonagria arundinis and 

N. cannae 75, 132 

Bpione apiciaria, Irregular hatch- 
ing of ova, 298; Second brood of 298 
Erebia Jlavofcisciata, in the Enga- 
dine, compared with Ticino speci- 
mens . . 38 

jB. gorgone and E. gorge, Vertical 
distribution of, 302 ; E. gorgone, 
female, Eesemblance of underside 
to that of E. goante, 302 ; E. 
lefebvrei and its allies, 302 ; E. 
melas, not now found in the 

Pyrenees 307 

E. scipio, Erroneous records of . . 214 
Efigone intermedia, Capture of, in 
Britain confirmed . . . . 110 

Euchlo‘4 cardamines, Query concern- 
ing pupa of 243 

Eupatoriim cantiaUnim, Butter- 
flies at 244, 272 

Euvanessa antiopa, at Folkestone, 

273, 337 ; in London, 297 ; in 

Britain (1905) 306 

Eucheliajacobaeae, Immigration of 

300, 335 

Eupithecia eMensaria, at Hun- 
stanton 305 

Extended pupal period of Dimorpha 
versicolor, 132; Corrected, 160; 
of Gitcullia chamomillae, 159; 
Enunelesia tmifasciatd (Perizoina 
bifaciatci) 300, 335 ; Lachieis 
lanestris . . . . . , , , 160 

Flea, associated with spread of 
Bubonic Plague, taken at Ply- 
mouth ..191 

Foes of pupSB of Nonagria arundinis 

(typhae) 75, 132 

Foodplants of Arsilonche alhovenosa 
296 ; Boarmia aUetaria, 186 ; 
Chariclea umbra (Heliotkis mar- 
ginata), 296; ChrysophantLS 
phlaeas, 254 ; Eoryphora palus- 
trella, 28 ; Eupithecia extensaria 
305; E. scahiosata, 274; E. sue- 
centuriata , 274 ; Geometrapapilio- 
naria, 203; Gortyna ochracea, 
(Havago), 15 ; Hadena pisi, 25 ; 
Heliophobus kUpidus, 22 ; 
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Laphygina exigua, 7 ; Leucemia 
straminea, 296 ; Macrothylacia 
rubi, 48 ; 3Ialacoso)na castrensis, 

213; Naenia typica, 158', Ocno- 
gyna boetica, 237 ; Papilio 
machaoih^ll, 297; Pieris rapae, 

312 ; Platyptilia acanthodactyla, 

48 ; Pohjgonia c-alhinn, 312 ; 
Polyommatiis astrarche var. 
artaxerxesi, 24, 269 ; P. icarus, 

24 ; Thestor ballus, 22 ; Thy- 
melicus actaeon, 298 ; Xylophasia 
hepatica . . . . . . . . 158 

Forficula auricularia, Abnormal . . 340 

Gerru canalimn, in Cheshire . . 47 
Geometers, Variation of . . . . 75 

Geoitietra papilionaria (with plate), 

200, 221 

Genus Papilio of Linn4, The, and 

Barbut’s type 211 

Genitalia in Lepidoptera, Variability 

of 218 

Germany, The Season of 1905 in 325 
Gnophos glaucinaria, egg of, Cor- 
rection . , . , . . . . 28 

Gortyna ochracea{flavago ) , Notes on 15 
Gonopteryx rluimni, Soaring and 

pairing habits of 108 

Grasshoppers, Observations on the 

pairing of 95, 133 

Granary, Notes on some interesting 
captures in a London . . . . 106 

Qraphiphora augur ab, helvetina, 

Note on 272 

Gynandromorphic Apids, Some . . 28 
Gynandromorphous specimen of 
Thymelicus thmmas . . . , 108 

Habits, On larval 256, 309 

Habits of imago of Zephyrus 

quercus 311 

Banmerschmidtia ferrvgmea, First 
authenticated British specimen of 302 
Haystack refuse, A winter’s day at 

i03, 138 

Hedges, Collecting eoleoptera from 

old 32, 106 

Heliophob'Us hispidus, Oviposition 

of ..22 

Bemithea stngata (thymiaria), Be- 
quest for material .. .. 245 

Benops marginatus in the New 

Forest 244 

Heredity notes . . 253, 340, 341 

Beriades fasciatus. Type specimen 

of 340 

Besperia {Syrichthus) malvae ab. 
taras, in Monmouthshire, 311; 

in April 48 

Hesperiids, Locality lists of wanted 160 

Bippotion celerio, Abundance of, 

near Cairo 157 

Hither and thither 232 

Holocaust, An entomological . , 1 
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Honorary M.A. degree conferred 
on an entomologist at Oxford . . 219 
Howes’ Memorial Fund . . . . 220 

Hybernating stage of Adkinia zopho- 

dactylus .,72 

Hyhernia defoliaria^ Breeding . . 49 

Hybrid Lepidoptera . . 282, 308 

Hybrid (possible) between Bylea 
nicaeae and H. euphorhiae . . 14*5 
Hydrilla 'palitstmi Barit, y of at 

Berlin *. H28 

Hylcii euphorhiae^ Abundanoe of 
larvie of, near Villa, 209 ; notes 
on, 145 ; sound produced by 
imago, 147 ; unusual time of 
emergence . . . . . , B36 

Hyloicusf pinastri, still in Suffolk. . 212 
Hylophila quercana {hicolorana), 
larvie common at Norwich . . 255 
Eylotrupea hajuliis at Eniield . . 133 


llyUufi ifaUlfjer in Ireland. . , . 292 

Immignition (xirobable) of Pyrameu 
utaluuiu and Euahelia jaeohaeae 

300, 335 

Information about Butterflies 

required 138 

Insects, Courtship of . . . . 321 

Insects on the Fife coast . , . . 23 

Insects, Scents of, and some 
thoughts about the possible 
meaning of . . , , 321, 341 


Laekmu laneatrifi^ Condition during 
pupal state, 72 ; Extended pupal 
period of. Correction . . . , 160 

Lamin textor, near Harlech . . 31 

Laphy (/ Ilia exdyiiu, 'PioiGiii oil 6 

Larentld inultUtrluaria, Melanie 
forms, from Diirhani, 133; 

Hiuldersficld . , . , . . 170 

Larva of Aeqcrici cnlkifornm^ 
Habits of ..162 


Larva*, Cerurid and others, Plan 
for dipping, 213 ; concealed, 
Liiibilitiy of, to UiUacks from 
pai’asikis, 256, 309 ; of Pyrumvk 
atdlnutu, On a- hadiit of, 310; 
pj’eservaiiou of, for semntilic 
work, 73; sian'etivc life* of young 
jind Binall, 256,309 ; spring, 157 ; 
habits of, 256, 309; life, Length 
of, in (hnhjmi oeliracea (ilmmyo) 15 
Larval skin of Nimdadeit tagea 

(plate) ^ . . 281 

Lasiaeampa ((mrah ab. olivaceo- 
fumulu,, unnecessarily renamed 304 
Lathfidim anyulatm, a northern 

species 156 

Lepidoptera atBasle, 74 ; Bosoombe, 

25 ; Bromley, 25 ; in Essex, 274 ; 
Geneva, 129, 142 ; New Forest, 

25 ; Majorca, B02 ; Saas Valley, 

174; Val d’H^rens ..1,208, 240 
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Lepidoptera autumnal, 25 ; Early, 

106 ; Hybrid, 282, 308 ; Errone- 
ous identification of, 27 ; at light, 

22, 204, 256; Melanism in, 172; 
Tamarisk feeding . . . . 164 

Lepidopterist, Betrospeet of a, for 

1905 305 

Lepidopterological notes, from Bey- 
rout district, 56 ; Burnley, 190*4, 

22; Cannock Chase, 1004, 49; 
Dereham, 50 ; The Esterel and 
Draguignan, 50; Norfolk, 255; 
Northeast Ireland, 51 ; Odd, 

296 ; Monmouthshire . . . . 311 

Leucania favicolor, Additional 
aberrations of, 14; at Henley, 

Suffolk 82, 305 

Life-histories of Laphyyma exigua^ 

6 ; Megachile cifcumcincta^ 329 ; 
Ocuogyua hoetica, 237, 262; 

Volticella homhylans .. .. 328 

Limnophila eleyam in the Isle of 

Man 342 

Light, Captures at . . 22, 204, 256 

LWmia mrorcAila (aiireola)^ in 

Gloucestershire 334 

Locality lists of Hesperiids wanted 160 
Lycaena armiy in Gloucestershire 334 
Lymexylon navalet in the New 
Forest 245, 292 

Macariu Uturata, ab. Jiiyrofidvatat 
description of, 45 ; at Delamere, 

303 ; iii. notata, in Monmouth- 
shire, 314 ; liability to malform- 
ation 314 

Macrothylacui ruhi, feeding on 
Myrim gale, 48 ; pupal habit 

of 185 

MaXacomma casiremis, at Aldeburgh 213 
MalaBvns harnevillei, taken at 

Hunstanton 28 

Maluckvs vulnerataa^ not M. spivo- 
,s‘u,s-, in Bheppy, a correction . . 138 
Malformation of imago traced to 
injury to larva, 312 ; of Macaria 
mdatu^ 314 ; of Mclanippe 

jUict’iiatii 315 

Mtmduca atropvif, at Chichester, 

297; Durham, 272 j Essex, 336 ; 
Ireland, 22 ; Mucking . . . . 336 

Mason collection, Thoughts on 
prices paid for certain Lepidop- 
tera 159 

Medon dilutus^ in Oxfordshire , . 30 
MegacMle cirmmmncta in Durham 329 
MelanaryUi yalathea var, procida, 

Egg of, compared with that of 

type 300 

Melanie Larentki multistnyaria^ 
in Durham, 133 ; at Hudders- 
field, 170 ; Phygaiia pedaria, in 

Middlesex 108 

Melanism in Lepidoptera . . . . 172 
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Melanochroic specimen of Catocala 
mifta . . . . ■ . • • 301 

Mendelian theory, Practical experi- 
ments illustrating 2f53, 340, 341 
Melitaea athalia and Ji. •parthenie. 
Resemblance between, 130 ; M, 
athalia, egglaying of, 301 ; M. 
aurelia, egglaying of, 301 ; M. 
aurinia, Curious egglaying of, 

187 ; in Gloucestershire, 334 ; If. 
hritomartis, Specific distinction 
of, 198 ; M.parthenie, egglaying of 301 
Microdon latifrans, at Nethy Bridge 302 
Microlepidoptera of the Hailsham 

district 320 

Moma orioji, Protective resemblance 
of, to lichen . . . . . . 46 

Movements of pupss . . . . 279 

Mullerian associations . . 83, 115 

Myrmecophilous coleoptera in 1905, 
Notes on 271 

Ne'oria gyllenhali var. rufescens, in 
the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham district 157 

NemeoUus lucina, Egglaying of . . 157 
Neoclytuserythrocephalus, in Britain 138 
New Forest, Sugaring prohibited in 

261, 306 

Nisoniades tages, Trumpet-hairs on 

larva of (plate) 281 

Noctua ca$tanea (neglecta). Preva- 
lence of the type form at Cannock 

Chase 49 

NoZu confusalis ab. columUna in 
Epping Forest . . . . 188, 305 

Nomenclature of hairs and bristles 
in diptera, Suggested . . . . 245 

Nonagfia typhae {arundinis), Foes 

ofpupEOof 75 

North Wales, An entomological trip 

to 259 

Notodonta dromedarius at Reading 273 
NotolopJius (Oryyia) gonostigma, On 
the assembling of, 299; at Brent- 
wood, 299 ; at Horning . . . . 256 

Observations on Polyommatus 

astrarche 267 

Ocalea latipe^iim in Surrey . . 103 
Omogyna boetica, Notes on the life- 
history of (plate) . . . . 237, 262 

Odd iepidopterological notes . . 296 
CEcaiithus faseiatus. Habits of . . 137 
Oporabia autminata, Variety of 
larva, 339 *, 0. fiUgrarnmaria in 

Ireland 336 

Orchestes sparsm in the New Forest 30 
Orochares angustatics, at Bradfield 31 
Orgyia antiqua. Variation of larva 
and colour of pupa, 96, 313 ; 0. 
gonosiigim. Assembling, 299 ; at 
Brentwood, 299 ; at Horning . . 256 
Orthoptera of Western Europe, 
Synopsis of (conti?22ifi4f) 10, 61, 92, 
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125, 151, 179, 205, 227, 287, 329 
Ovendenia septodactyla (leinigianus) 

at Croydon 188 

Oviposition of Aegeria chryskU- 
formis, 296; Argynnis cUsa, 318; 
Ce?niost07na laburnella, 320 ; C. 
spartifoliella, 320 ; Chrysophaims 
phlaeast, 254 ; Daphnis ncrii, 

249 ; Gonophora deram, 313 ; 
Gortyna ockracea {fiavago), 15 ; 
Heliophobus his 2 )idus, 22 ; Melita ea 
athalia, 301; Nemeohius lucina, 

157 ; Nepticula ruficapiiella, 320 ; 
Ocnogyna hoetiea, 265 ; Pieris 
hramcae, 245; Polyommatiia 
astrarche, 24, 267 ; P. icarus, 24 ; 
Pyrameis atalanta, 311 ; Theda 
pruni . . 342 

Pairing habits of grasshoppers, 95, 

133 ; of butterflies, 254, 298 ; of 
GoUas hyale, 74 ; of Polybmmatus 
astrarche, 267; of Gonepteryx 
rhainni . . . . . . . . 108 

Pairing, oviposition, and egg of*’ 
Chrysophanus phlaeas, Notes on, 

254 ; of Noctua xanthographa 
withN. c-nignm, 274; of Taenio- 
campa gothica with T. stahilis . . 160 
Paleearctic butterflies, Suggested 
condensation of literature on . . 220 
Papilio, Linne’s genus and its sub- 
divisions, with Barbut’s types . . 211 
Papilio machaon, Colour dimor- 
phism of pupa of, 277; Earlier 
stages of, notes on, 277 ; Feeding 
of larva upon Echinophora 
spinosa, 297 ; Foodplants of, 277, 

297, 339 ; Ichneumon attacking 
pupa of, 279 ; Movements of pupa 
of, 279 ; Variation of larva of . . 339 
Pararge egena, Autumnal brood of, 

339 ; Distinguishing sex of . . 313 
Parasites entering a breeding- 
house, 49 ; liability to, or protec- 
tion from, of concealed larvue, 309; 
of sleeved larvee . . . . . . 244 

Parnara nostrodamus, Egg and first 

larval stage of 28 

Peritelus griseus at Purley. . . . 30 

Pmzonia hifaciata {Evimclesia tini- 
fasciata), Retarded emergence of 

300, 335 

Pharetra {Acronycta) rumicu ab. 
salicis from Halifax, 23 ; from 

Barnsley 341 

Phlaeopora corticalis var. tnmsita, 

First authenticated British speci- 
men 166 

Photographing lepidopterous ova, 

A method of (plate) . . . . Ill 

Photographs of Hemiptera, etc., 

341 ; of lepidoptera , . . . 342 

Phryxus Uvornica, Captures of in 
Britain, 305; Common near Cairo 157 
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Phygalia pedaria, Melanie forms in 
Middlesex . . . . . . . . 108 

Phymatodes lividns at Beading, 294 ; 

Distinction from P. variahile . . 295 
Pieris bra$$icaei oviposition of, 243 ; 
Protective resemblance of pupa, 

218 ; P. napi, Variation of pupa, 

339 ; Scent of the male, 241 ; P. 
rapae feeding on Funaria biennis 312 
Platydema dytiscoides in the New 

Forest 104 

Platyptilia {AmhlyviUia) acantho- 
dactyla and P. oosmodactyla in 
South Devon, 47 ; P. palUdactyla 

at Dumfries 73 

Plebeiiis argus (aegm) var. hypo^ 

chiona in Kent 302 

Plume ” material required 40, 80, 111 
Plume moths, Agdistid, Alucitid, 
and Orneodid, Types of the 

genera of 34 

Plume moths, Work done amongst 
in 1904, 40 ; indications of obser- 
vations required in 1905 . . 40 

Plima moneta at Beading . . . . 273 

Polia ehi at Halifax, 75 ; in Mon- 
mouthshire, 335; inButland, 295 ; 
Polygonia c-albnm, Foodplants of, 

312; in Epping Forest, 338; 
pupal life of, 312; P. egea, collect- 
ing larvae of, 190 

Polyommatus astray cite ab. 

artaxerxes, Type descrip- 

tion of, 280 ; ab. salmacis, Type 
description of, 280; observa- 
tions on, 267; larval habits of, 

268; Some British aberrations 

of 280 

P. eorydon, pupal suspension of . . 79 

P. orhitukis resemblance to other 

species 302 

Preservation of larvoa for scientific 

work 73 

Pria dukamame^ in Sussex . . 271 
Prion ocyp hmi scrrico nik , with 

aquatic larva . . . . 292, 340 

Proportion of sexes in Lepidoptera 
reared from ova, 46, 71 ; in bred 
Pidfis brasskae . , . . , . 71 

Protective resemblance, il/owicf orion 
imago, 46 ; Pieris hntssicae pupa, 

218; Thecla w-album hivytit .. 161 
I*seadot4rpn(i pniimta^ A brown 

aberration of 339 

Psychid economy. Probable er- 
roneous account of . . 54, 71 

Pterostiehus parumpunctatus^ 342 ; 

A help to its identification , . 293 
Ptilophora plumigera, at light . . 22 

Ptinus latrOi in London, 333 ; P. 

tcctUH^ Distribution of . . . . 30 

Pupa of Thestof sculpturing 
of (plate), 145; oiPapiliomachaoji, 
Variation of . . ♦ . . . 277 

Pupal habit of Macrothylacia nibij 186 
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Pupal life of Polygonia c-alhim . . 312 
Pupal period. Extended, of Gucul- 
UachaMomillae, 159; of Diniorpha 
versicolor^ 132 ; Corrected, 160 ; 
of Fmmelesia unifasciata^ 300, 

335 : of Lachneis lanestns 132, 160 
Pupal skin of Ghrysophanus dispar 
(plate) 322 ; of G. phlaeas (plate) 172 
Pupal suspension of Polyommatus 

cor y don 79, 80 

Pupation of Goleophorahemerohiella 316 
Pygaerapigra, Note on (Correction) 136 
Pyrameis atalanta, Immigration of 
300, 335; Note on, 310; P. 
cardui, at sea . . , . . . 235 

Quedius kraatsii, at Chiddingfold, 

18 ; Q. nigrocoenileus, in Sussex, 

17 ; List of previous captures, 17 ; 

<^). ohliteratus, at Gibside . . 331 

Bearing Acronycta{Guspidia) tridens 285 
Beports of Societies, Publication of, 
in the Entom. Mecord . . . . 276 

Betarded emergences of GucuUia 
cha-momillae, 159; Emmelesiaunk 
faseiata (Perizoma bifacia ta)^ 
300,335; Lachneis lanestris, 1^2, 160 
Betrospect of a Coleopteristfor 1904, 

29 ; of a Dipterist for 1904, 55 ; 
of a Lepidopterist for 1905 . . 305 

Ithizophagus coeriileipennis in Dur- 
ham . . . . . . . , 156 

Phizotrogus solstitialis, On a flight 

of 333 

Rumia luteolata {crataegata)^ New 
forms of . . . . . . . . 338 

Bush-feeding Coleophorides, Notes 
on 286 

Sacium pasillim^ Second British 

record of 166 

Sale of Dr. Mason’s collections . . 159 
tiaproniyza ayinis, from Midlothian 55 
Satyrus actaea specifically distinct 
from S. cordnla, 66, 175 ; 
prieun, Egg and young larva of 274 
Scales on the wings of lepidoptera 

86, 115 

Scent-fans of Aporophyla nigra . , 341 
Scent of the male Pieris napi . . 241 
Scents of insects, and some thoughts 
about their possible meaning 321, 340 
Scientific publications and clay- 

loaded paper 87 

Sooliopteryx lihatrix. Newly-formed 

pupa of 186 

Scolytus prmiif near London . . 271 
Scydmaenus godaxti, at Buddon 
Wood .. .. .. .. 271 

Season of 1905, The, an improve- 
ment upon previous years, 305 ; in 

Germany 325 

Second broods of Asthena candidata, 

315 ; Cerura fureula, 256 ; Ci- 
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daria picata, 266 ; Epione apiei- 
aria, 29S ; Leiocampa dictaea, 

256 ; Melanippe rivata, 337 ; M. 
imangidata, 337; Papilio ma- 
chaon, 279; Thyatira hatis .. 256 
Secretive life of young or small 
larvae, Keasons for . . 256, 309 

Sesia ^iphegiformis in North Hamp- 
shire . . • ■ 

Sexes, Proportion of, inLepiaoptera 
bred from ova, 46, 71 ; in bred 
Pieris hrasdcac • • • • 71 

Sexual dimorphism in Aegeria 

chrysidiformis 296 

Skipper larvse. Trumpet hairs on 281 
Soaring habits of Goneperijx rhanmi 108 
Social Hymenoptera in North Dur- 
ham 

Societe Entomologique de Belgique, ^ 
fiftieth anniversary of . . . . 246 

Societies, Publication of Reports in 
the EntmologisVs Record . . 276 
Specific distinctness of Grammop- 

tera holomelina , . ■ • • • 132 | 

Spring lepidoptera 214 j 

Stauropus ragl in Norfolk . . . . 25o i 

Stephens’ Collection, Fate of, in the 

British Museum 306 

Sugar, Strange visitors to . . ^ . 274 

Sugaring prohibited in the New 

Forest 261, 306 

Swimming powers of larvse of 

Arctici caja 134 

Swiss butterflies. Another season 
amongst .. •; •• ..193 

Swiss' lepidoptera, Notes on some 
noteworthy variations . . . • 57 

Swiss field-work, 1904 . . . . 57 

Symbiotes lutus, at Palmers Green 18 

Synopsis of the Orthoptera of 
Western Europe 10, 61, 92, 125, 

151, 179, 205, 227, 287, 329 
SyrichtJuix malvae, in April, 48; 
ab. ^^lm^^311; in Gloucestershire 311 

TachinUUu, Reference to a paper 

on the • • 246 

Taeniocampa, Concealed life of 
young larvm of . . _ . • • * 256 

Tamarisk-feeding liCpidoptera . . 164 
Tasmanian Psychids, Probable 
erroneous aocount of economy 
of . . . . - • ; • 71 

Tephrosia Mstortaia, A third brood 
of, 297; and T. erepuscularia. 
Distinctness of Berlin species . , 328 
TetTopiiou castaneum at Market 
Bosworth 18, 31; probably T- 
gubrieli . . •/ . * : * * 

Theiis mnUsicastc, Distribution of. . 273 
Theda w-alhim, Protective resem- 
blance of larva 160 

Thera firmata. Single or doubie- 

hrooded? 2^6 

The$tar balliis, Foodpiant of, a 
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correction, 22; Sculpturing of 
pupa of (plate) . . • . • 145 

Thryoyenes scirrhosus and its con- 
geners, 102; difierentiation of 

species 163 

Thymelicus actaeon, Foodpiant, and 
distribution in Britain, 298 ; T, 
thaumas, Possible gynandro- 
morphous specimen of . . . . 108 

Tortrix pronuhana at Eastbourne, 

340; atBognor .. .. .. 342 

Transparency of wings of lepidop- 
tera . . • • • • 33, 115 

TraiDping larvse, Plan for . . . . 213 

Tree- trunks, Abundance of lepi- 
doptera frequenting . . . . 327 

Tropideres sepicola taken in the 

New Forest 68 

Tropiphorus ohtusus, Distribution 
of 30 


Trumpet-hairs on a larva of 
Kisoniades tages (plate), 281 ; on 
pupa of Glmjsophanus dispar 
(plate), 322; on pupa of G. 
phlaeas (plate), 172 ; on larva of 
Geometra papilionaria (plate) . . 225 
Types, Authenticated, in Coleop- 

"^tera, What ? 184 

Types of the genera of the Agdistid, 
Alncitid, and Orneodid Plume 
Moths 34 

Variability of genitalia in Lepidop- 
tera 218 

Variation of Geometers . . . . 75 

Variation of larvae of Abraxas gros- 
sulariata, 97; otArgynnis aglaia, 

97 ; of Orgyia antiqua, 96, 313 ; of 
Oporahia autumnata, 339 ; of 
Papilio machaon, 839 ; of pupa 
of Orgyia antiqua . . . . 96 

Variations in Swiss Lepidoptera, 

On some noteworthy . . . . 57 

Varieties and aberrations, Unneces- 
sary renaming of (continued) 28, 75 
Vertical distribution of Lepidoptera , 

3 ; of Argynnis elisa^ 320 ; Cirr- 
hoedia xerampeVma , 336, 337; 
EreUa jiavofasciata, 197; E. 
gorgone 'md. k, gorge, B02; Geo- 
Vieira papilionaria, 205; Melitaea 
; anrinia (artemis) . . . . . . 334 

Vespae, Rarity of, in Team Valley 324 
Vohicella homhylanSi Notes on 
Whits of 328 

j Warwick, Coleoptera of the Victoria 
i History of the County of . . 165 
Whitthia retiella {Psyche reticelhi) 
at Henley, Suffolk . . . . 82 

"Wings of Lepidoptera, Trans- 
parency of 83, 115 

Wing-sealing of Lepidoptera . . 86 

Work done among the Plume moths 
in 1904 . . . . • • . . 40 
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Xylina semibnmnea at; Boscombe . , 25 311 ; at flowers 812 

Xylophasia rurea and X, hepatiea Zicrma caerulea in Northumber- 

larvse, To distinguish . . . . 158 land and Durham, 47 ; (correc- 
tion) 161 

Zephyrus querctiSi Habits of imago, 

Localities ; — Abrils, 90 ; Aigle, 194 ; Ain Zahalta, 121 ; Alexandria, 148 ; 
Arolla, 1 ; Basle, 74, 174 ; Basses- Alpes, 65 ; Basteliea, 317 ; Bellarena, 

51 ; Bellinzona, 196 ; Berlin, 325 ; Bervan, 328 ; Beyrout, 56 ; Bex, 193 ; 
Boscombe, 25 ; British Guiana, 115 ; Burnley, 22 ; Cairo, 147 ; Cannock 
Chase, 49 ; Cape Town, 236, 273; Carqueiranne, 164, 216, 233 ; Chamonix, 

60 ; Charpigny, 194 ; Chippenham Fen, 255 ; Clelles-Mens, 91 ; Col de 
Torrent, 208, 240; Cumberland (coleoptera), 16; Dbayeh, 57 ; Dereham, 
Norfolk, 50; Digne, 65, 88, 190, 233 ; Ditehling, Sussex (coleoptera), 183; 
Draguignan, 50, 190 ; Dumfries, 23 ; Durham, north, 157 ; EeUpens, 199 ; 
Eden Valley (coleoptera), 17 ; Egypt, 147 ; Essex, 274 ; (The) Esterel, 50 ; 
Evol^ne, 208, 240 ; Ezbet el Nakhle, 147 ; Faversham (coleoptera), 106 ; 
Ferp^cle Valley, 208, 240; Fife coast, 23; Finkenkrug, 326; Foxley Wood, 

225 ; France, south, 190 ; Fusio, 197 ; Geneva, 59, 129, 142, 174 ; Gex, 

129 ; Gibside (coleoptera), 331 ; Grand Sal^ve, 142 ; GreetlandMoor, 75 ; Hail- 
sham, 320 ; Hautes- Alpes, 65 ; Helwan (Helonan, by error), 148 ; Holyhead, 

260 ; Hiiteek, 176 ; Hyeres, 164, 191, 214, 232 ; Isle of Man (coleoptera), 32 ; 

Isle of Wight (coleoptera), 68; Jebel-Barouk, 123; Lausanne, 195; La 
Vallette, 217; Lebanon, 56; Lichtenrade, 325; Lissan, 51; Llanfairfechan, 
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quadriguttatus 107 

Myeetoporus ciavicornis . . . . 270 

var. forticornis . . 166, 270 

Nanopbyes lythri 68 

Nebria arctica .. .. 103, 157 

gyllenhali 103 

var. rufeseens . . 103, 157, 331 

Neerodes littoralis 105 

Necrophorus interruptus . . . . 69 

vespillo 105 

vestigator . . 332 

Neoclytus erythrocepbaluB .. 138 

Neurapbes angulatus . . , . 271 

sparshaili var. minutus , . . . 293 

Niptus bololeucus 333 

Nitidula quadripustulata . . . . 69 

rufipes 69 

Notiophilus aquations , . , . 105 

rufipes .. 105 

subsferiatus 105 

Notothecta anceps 271 

confusa .. .. 271, 272 

Oealea latipennis 103 

Ochina bederss 69 

Ochthebius auriculatus . , . . 68 

marinus 104 

Ocypus fuscatus 69 

pedator 68 

Ocyusa maura 17 

nigrata 29 

Oiigota 107 

atomaria 104 

granaria ..107 

pusillima 104 

Ontbophagus nuebicornis . , , . 105 

ovatus 105 . 

Oichestes ilicis 45 
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quercds 

.. 106 

rusci 

.. 106 

sparsus 

30, 45 

Orina gloriosa var. exeellens 

.. 179 

var. venusta . . 

.. 179 

Orobites cyaneus . . 

.. 68 

Oroohares angustatus 

.. 31 

Orthoperus atomarius 

.. 107 

Otiorhynchus 

.. 32 

auropunctatus . . 

.. 292 

blandus 

.. 303 

maurus 

17, 303 

subcostatus 

.. 179 

Oxypoda 

.. 67 

exigua 

., 67 

hssmorrhoa 

.. 271 

nigrina 

67, 68 

recoudita 

.. 271 

sericea 

67, 68 

soror 

.. 179 

umbrata 

.. 67 

Oxytelus maritimus 

.. 292 

Paramecosoma melanocephalum . . 70 

Pediacus dermestoides 

.. 18 

Pelidnota . . 

.. 33 

Pelophila borealis . . 

.. 292 

Pentarthrum huttoni 

.. 106 

Peritelus griseus . . 

.. 30 

Pharaxonotha kirschi 

.. 32 

Philonthus proximus 

.. 17 

Philorinum sordidum ,17, 

104, 183 

Philydrus coarctatus 

.. 17 

Phlceophthorus rhododaotylus 

.. 183 

Phlceopora corticalis 

..270 

var. transita . . 

.. 166 

reptans 

.. 270 

transita 

.. 270 

Phyllobius pomonse var. oinerei- 

pennis 

.. 69 

Phyllobrotica quadrimaculata 

.. 68 

Phyllotreta atra 

332 

erueiferse 

.. 332 

Phymatodes lividus 

.. 294 

melancholicus 

.. 295 

Phytobius canalieulatus . . 

.. 68 

quadrinodosus . . 

.. 70 

Phytodecta viminalis 

... 68 

Phytosus balticus . , 

17, 68 

Pissodes notatus . . 

.. 293 

Pityogenes bidentatus 

.. 70 

Pityophthorus pubescens . . 

.. 70 

Platambus maeulatus var. 

im- 

maculatus . . 

331 

Platydema dytiscoides 

.. 105' 

Platyderus rufieollis 

., 183 

Polydrusus sericeus 

20, 45 

Polygraphus pubescens 

20, 43 

Pria duloamarse 

183, 271 

Prionocyphon serricornis 292, 

293, 340 

PsyUiodes chalcomera 

69, 332 

hyoscyami . , . . 

292, 332 

luridipennis , . , 

301, 303 

picina .. .. 

.. 70 

Pterostichus dimidiatus . . 

.. 104 
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lepidus 16, 104 

niger 293 

oblongopunctatus . . . . 104 

parumpunctatus . . . . 293, 342 

vulgaris 293 

Pteryx suturalis 332 

Ptinidium formicetorum . . . . 271 

Ptinus fur . , . . . , . . 333 

lati’o 333 

tectus . . 20, 30, 44, 107, 303 

Pyrochroa coecinea 105 

Quedionuchus Isevigatus . . . . 331 

Quedius ehrysurus 331 

dubius var. flavolineatus . . 179 

ki'aatzii 18, 103 

iongicornis 331 

microps 331 

nigrocceruleus 17 

obliteratuB 331 

suturalis 331 

variabilis 246 

ventralis 69 

xanthopus 246 

Rbagium bifasciatum . . . . 105 

inquisitor 105, 138 

Rbantus exoletus 105 

grapii .. 291 

Rbinocyllus latirostris . . . . 69 

Rbinoncus denticoUis . . . . 70 

Rbinosimus planirostris . . . . 105 

Ebizophagus seueus . . . . 156 

ecBruleipennis 156 

eoeruieus 156 

cyanipennis . . . . . . 156 

furrugineus 70 

perforatus 332 

Rbizotrogus solstitialis . . . . 333 

Rbynchites aeneovirens .. 17, 333 

eequatus 332 

cuprous 17 

interpunctatus 291 

minutus 17 

olivaceus 30 

ophthalmicus .. ..19,21, 30 

sericeus 19, 21, 30 

uncinatus . . 292 

Ehyncolus gracilis . . . . 19, 43 

Bhytidosomus globulus 106, 165, 166 

Sacium pusillum . . . . . . 166 

Salpingus sBratus . . . . 20, 44 

ater . . . . 20, 44, 6S, 70 

Saprihns maritimus . . . . 17 

Scxrtes hemisphsericus . . 68, 69 

Scolytus multistriatus . . . . 29 

pruni 271 

Scydmssnus exilis 106 

godarti 271 

scutellaris 104 

Sc^nus .. .. •. ..68 

limonii .. .. ..68 

lividus .. .. ..19, 42 

var. scutellaris . . . . 183 
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.. 104 

Silpha opaca 


.. 105 

tboraoiea . . 


. . 105 

SUvanus bidentatus 


19, 42 

mercator . . 


.. 82 

Sinodendron 


.. 105 

eylindrieum 


.. 70 

Sitones brevicoUis . . 

..20,44, 45 

cambricus.. 


69, 106 

lineilus . . 

, , 

.. 292 

meliloti . . 

. , 

.. 69 

suturalis . . 


.. 17 

tibialis 

. . 

20 , 44 

Soronia punctatissima 

. • 

.. 105 

Stenus argus 


.. 17 

ossium var, insularis 


.. 301 

picipennis. . 

. . 

.. 16 

Stilicus subtilis 

. * 

183, 291 

Stomis pumicatus .. 

. . 

70, 183 

Strangalia armata . . 

68, 

105, 133 

melanura . . 


.. 105 

nigra 

. , 

68, 105 

quadrifasciata . . 


.. 68 

Strophosomus faber 


.. 69 

fulvieornis 

, , 

.. 292 

Sunius filiformis . . 

, . 

.. 293 

Symbiotes latus 


.. 18 

Tachyporus formosus 

• • 

.. 68 

Telepborus lateralis 

. . 

.. 69 

testaceus . . 


.. 68 

Tetratoma desmaresti 

. , 

.. 106 

Tetropium castaneum 

18, 

31, 343 

crawshayi.. 

. . 

.. 343 

fuscum 

, , 

.. 31 

gabrielli . . 

, . 

.. 343 

parcum . . 

. . 

.. 343 

Thalacrya sericea . . 

.. 

.. 293 

Thanaslmus forxnicarius 

, , 

.. 342 

Thiasophila angulata 

, , 

.. 272 

Thryogenes . . 

.. 

.. 102 

festucse 


.. 103 

nereis 

* « 

19, 103 

scirrhosus . . 19, 43, 

102, 103 

Thyamis 


.. 20 

Tiresias 


.. 270 

Tomieus acuminatus 


70, 333 

sexdeutatas 


.. 333 

typographus 


.. 333 

Tomoxia biguttata . . 


.. 105 

Toxotus meridianus 


.. 105 

Trachodes hispidus 


.. 293 

Trachys pumiia 


.. 292 

Tricbonyx markeli . , 

• « 

183 

Trigonogenius globulum 

* * 

20, 30 

Triplax ©nea 


138, 191 

bicolor 

138, 

, 191, 332 

Trogopbloeus subtilis 


19, 42 

ten^us . . 


42 

Tropideres niveirostris 


.. 32 

sepieola . . 


.. 68 

Tropiphorus carinatas 


.. 70 

obtusas * . 


.. 30 

tomentosus 


.. 30 

Trox sabuiosus 


.. 105 
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scaber 69 

Xantholinua atratus . . . . 271 

cribripennis 19 

distans 19, 22 

longiventris 332 

Xyleborus dispar 33 

Xylocleptis bispinas . . . . 183 

Zonabris flesuosa 179 

geminata 179 

DIPTERA, 

adpropinquans, Systenus . . . . 55 

affinis, Sapromyza 55 

Agathomyia 55 

andalusiacus( = scottii) , Dolichopus 55 
annulata, Periscelis . . 28, 55 

antlqua, Boeselia 246 

Aphaniptera. 56 

Asilidse 53 

bombylans, Volucella . . 328, 329 

boreella, Agathomyia . . . . 54 

CecidomyidsB , . . . 55, 56 

ChironomidsB 56 

eomptus, Tachinus (Micropalpus) 246 
cothurnatus, Neoitamus . . . . 55 

Gulioidse 56 

dcvius, Microdon 302 

Dolichopodidse 55 

elegantula, Asteia (Callimyia) 54, 55 

Empididas 56 

Erione 246 

erythrocephala, Calliphora . . 245 

Exorista 246 

fallax, Cynorrhina 302 

ferruginea, Hammerschmidtia . . 302 

fusca, Glossina 303 

gibbosus, encodes 244 

hsemorrhoidalis, Tachinus (Micro- 

palpus) 246 

Helomyzidsa 55 

HippoboscidsB 56 

impudicus, Tachinus (Micropalpus) 246 
intermedia, Erigone . . . . 110 

laticola, Dolichopus . . , , 55 

latifrons, Microdon . . . . 302 

Lispa. . 55 

iongimana, Tanypeza . . . . 55 

mantispa, Ochthera . , 28, 55 

marginatus, Henops , , . . 244 

monochsBtus, Chrysotus .. .. 55 

Nemocera 55 
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obsearipes, Oorethra 
OchthiphilinsB 


pAaE. 

.. 55 pilioomis, Drymus ,• 

. . 55 preeuslia, Corixa 
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28, 339 
.. 342 


pallipes, Eoeselia . . • * • • 246 

palpalis, Glossina 302 

patula, Porphyrops 55 

pectinata, Erigone 109 

Pelethophila 55 

Phoridas 56 

pilipes, Hydrotffla 55 

Psychodidae . . . . • • . . 55 

pudicus, Tachinus (Micropalpus)*. 246 


Eoeselia 246 

rufibarbis, Hydropborus . . .55 

rufiventris, Soiara . . • • . . 55 

scaevoides, Cbam^syrpbus . . 302 

schizometopa, Muscaria . . . . 56 

soottii (=andalusiacus), Dolieh- 

opus 55 

spiculatus, Sympycnus . . . . 55 

sundewalli, Oncomyia . . . . 55 

Syrpbidae 55, 56 


Tabaninae 56 

Tachinidae 246 

tenax, Erist-alis 342 

ternatus, Dilophus 55 

tiruncata, Erigone 110 


vittata, Cbyliza .56 

vulpinus, Tacliinus(Micropalpus).. 246 

yerburyi, Callicera . . . . 28, 55 


rufipes, Tropicoris 67 

ryei var. (sylvestris), Drymus .. 339 

sahlbergi, Corixa 342 

setulosa, Saida . . . . . . 28 

sylvestris, Drymus 339 

HYMENOPTERA. 

agrorum, Bombus . . 324, 325, 829 

Antbidium .. .. .. .. 340 

austriaca, Vespa 324 

Bombi . . • . . . 324, 329 

centuneulus, Megaohile . . . . 329 

Cbelostoma . . . . ^ . . . . 340 

circumcincta, Megacbile . . . . 329 

crabro, Vespa . . . . . - 324 

dirhamellus, Bombus . . . . 325 

distinguendus var» (latreilleUuB), 
Bombus 324 

elongata, Ccelioxys . . . . . . 329 

exsecta, Formica . . . . 181, 182 

fasciatus, Heriades 340 

fusca, Formica . . . . 28, 182 

germanica, Vespa . . . . • • 324 

gibbus, Sphecodes 28 

gyllenhab, Pamphilius . . . . 110 


HEMIPTERA. 


aurita, Ledra 67 

bidens, Picromerus 67 

cserulea, Zicrona .. .. 47, 161 

canabum^(~najas), Gerris .. 47 

confusus, Drymus 28 

crassipes, Berytus 339 

depressus, Aradus . . . . 67, 303 

dimidiatus, Phytocoris . . . . 67 

dumetorum, Monanthia . . . . 67 

elegantula, Microphysa . . . . 67 

geoffroyi, Corixa .. .. 342 

glauca, Notonecta 342 

humuli, Monanthia . . . . 67 

leporinus, Oliarus 67 

Miris . . . . * • • • . . 67 

najas (=canalium), Gerris .. 47 

opacula, Saida • . • « . * 28 


barriseilus var. (hortorum), Bom- 
bus .. 325 

Heriades .. 340 

hortorum, Bombus 325 

humilis, Andrena . . . . . . 28 

kriechbaumeri, Prosopis . . . . 28 

lapidarius, Bombus . . . . 324 

latreillellus, Bombus . . . . 324 

lucorum vdT* (terrestris), Bombus 325 

moricei, Amauronematus . . . . 110 

moricei, Panurgus 340 

norvegica, Vespa 324 

pEBdibus, Lygseonematus . . . . 110 

Panurgus .. .. .« -• 340 

pratensis, Prosopis . . . . . . 28 

pratorum, Bombus 325 

Psithyri .. .. .. •• 325 

rufa, Formica 182 

rufa, Vespa 324 

sanguinea, Formica • - - . 182 

I senilis (=«venustus), Bombus 325 
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sylvestris, Y€ispa 324 

terrestris, Bombus 325 

venustus, Bombus 325 

YespsB 324 

Yestalis, Psithyrus 325 

virginalis var. (terrestris), Bombus 325 

vulgaris, Vespa 324 

LEPIDOPTERA, 

Abbottii, Tbyreus 81 

abbreviata, Eupithecia . . . . 325 

abencerragus var, (baton) , Polyom- 

matus 149, 150 

abietaria, Boarmia 186 

abjeeta, Mamestra 305 

abruptaria, Hemeropbila 162, 341, 342 
acacias, Megasoma (Taragama) . . 149 
aeaciss, Tbecla . . . . 194, 195 

acamas, Cigaritis . . . . 57, 124 

acantbodaciyla (== eosmodactyla), 
Amblyptilia (Platyptiba) 35, 37, 

40, 47, 48, 73, 108, 159 

aceris, Acronyeta 327 

acbillese, Antbrocera 130, 131, 142, 

177, 178, 210, 240 
acbine, Pararge . . 189, 194, 195 

Achivi . .. .. 211, 212 

Aciptilia 35 

Aciptilus (=Alucita) .. .. 35 

acis (=s€miargus), Nomiades 3, 

138, 144, 198, 199, 209, 241, 341 

Acrssa 236 

acteon (actsson), Tbymelicus 82, 

138, 144, 188, 191, 195, *298, 

299, 304, 306, 342 

actfea, Satyrus : . . . 66, 175 

adactyla ( = buebneri) , Agdistis . . 35 

Adaciylus 35, 37 

Adaina .. 37 

Adainidi .. 37 

addenda ah, (tyndarus), Erebia , . 60 

adippe, Argynnis 27, 66, 91, 144, 

175, 177, 197, 209, 210, 234, 

244, 272 

Adkinia .. .. .. ..37 

admetus, Polyommatus . . . . 124 

Adopfiea .. 304 

adonis ( *= bellargus), Polyommatus 

80, 82, 100, 144, 193, 235, 339 
adusta, Hadena . . 49, 326, 328 

advena, Apleeta 159 

advenaria, Epione 328 

iBgeriidae 83 

segon (=argus), Plebeius66, 83, 235, 302 
jEgyptiaca, Simsetbis . . . . 211 

aello, CEneis .. ..1,2,5,189 

mnm ah. (favicolor), Leucania . . 14 

^neana, Buxantbis . . . . 321 

snails, Doxosteres . . .. ..36 

^Bscularia, Anisopteryx , . . . 325 

ssstimaria, Macaria . . 164, 165 

©tbiops, Erebia 129, 131, 143, 144, 


setbiops ah. (Strigilis), 

PAGE. 

176, 197, 210 
Miana . , 259 

afiinis, Hemaris 

. . 86 

affinitata, Emmelesia 

. . 24 

agatbina, Agrotis . . 

255, 303, 340 

,, Tacbyris , . 
Agdistidse . . 

.. 321 

. . 37 

Agdistides . . 

. . 37 

Agdistidi 

. . 37 

Agdistinse . . 

. . 37 

Agdistis 

. . 35 


aglaia, Argynnis 2, 91, 97, 130, 142, 

144, 175, 177, 178, 197, 209, 

210, 234, 240, 273, 318 
aglaodesma, Cosmoclostis . . . . 36 

albicillata, Melanthia . . 50, 327 

albicoUis, Aoontia 217 

albimaeulata ah. (astrarcbe), Poly- 
ommatus 281 

albipuncta, Leucania . . . . 303 

albovenosa, Arsiloncbe . . 54, 296 

albulata, Emmelesia . . . . 24 

alcesB, Carcbarodus (Syricbtbus, 
Urbicola)56, 57, 124, 191, 196,215, 216 
alcipbron, Gbrysopbanus 66 , 176, 

177, 179, 188, 191, 196 

aleon, Lyessna 188 

alcyone, Satyrus (Hipparcbia) 65, 

66 , 91, 143, 144, 175, 177, 

178, 199 

alexanor, Papilio 66 

alexis (=icarus), Polyommatus .. 24 

aliens, Mamestra 328 

allardii, Plebeius (Rusticus) 123, 

148, 150 

alniaria, Ennomos 159 

alpina, Agrotis . . . . . . 178 

alpinalis, Botys 241 

alpinellus, Crambus . . . . 132 

alsoides vflr. (minima), Cupido .. 190 
alsus (= minima), Cupido . . 3, 23, 

100, 130, 177, 190, 209, 235, 

240, 241, 281, 334 

alternata, Macaria 327 

althessB, Carcbarodus (Urbicola) 

124, 196, 216 

Alueita 34, 35, 37 

Aiucitidse 37 

Alucitides . . 37 

Alueitidi 37 

Alucitinas 37 

alveus, Syricbtbus (Hesperia) 3, 

131, 142, 176, 178, 179, 199, 

209, 210, 215, 216, 240, 241 
alveolus (=malv 88 ), Syricbtbus 48, 

150, 211, 215, 216, 219, 311 
amanda, Lyesena . . , . 188, 194 

amata, Timandra , . . . 327, 328 

amatbusia, Brenthis 89, 178, 189, 

194, 196, 209, 241 

Amblyptilia 35, 37 

Amblyptiliidi 37 

Amblyptiliinss 37 

americana hyhr . , Sarnia . , . . 284 

ampbidamas, Gbrysopbanus 193, 323 
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anachoreta, Pygsera .. .. 1S7 

anatolia var. (sylvanus), Augiades 123 
angloitaliea hybr,, Anthrooera . . 284 
angularia, Cleora (Boarmia) 160, 328 

anomala, Stilbia . . . . 49, 51 

anteros, Polyommatus . . 123, 124 

anthe, Satyrus . . 122, 123, 124 

Anthomyza 86 

antiqua, Orgyia . . 96, 300, 313 

antiopa, Euvauessa 91, 131,' 174, 

177, 190, 191, 194, 209, 211, 

217, 273, 297, 306, 337 

apioiaria, Epione 298 

apiformis, Trochilium . . . . 139 


apoUo, Parnassius 3, 66, 89, 90, 

91, 129, 142, 175, 176, 177, 

178, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 

211, 234, 240, 241 
aprilina, Agriopis (Dichonia) 51, 258 
approximata hybr.^ Clostera . , 283 
approximatula hybr.i Drepana . , 284 
arachnodes, Tetraselialis . . . . 36 

arcania, Coenonympha 5, 27, 60, 

61, 144, 178, 179, 189, 209, 210 
areas, Lyeiena . . . . 196, 199 

Arctiidie 83, 265 

arouosa, Chortodes (Miana) . . 303 
arethusa, Hipparchia . , 66, 91 

argiades, Everes . . 66, 190, 198, 199 
argyriodactyla, Heptaloba . . . . 36 

argiolus, Oyaniris . . 57, 124, 217 

argus (=argyrognomon), Plebeius 
(Eusticus) 3, 66, 176, 196, 198, 

209, 241, 302 

argyrognomon (argusj, Eusticus 3, 

66, 176, 196, 198, 209, 241, 302 
Argynnis .. .. .. .. 119 

arion, Lyctena 188, 195, 197, 213, 

235, 240, 306, 334, 335 
aristseus var. (semele), Hipparchia 175 
artaxerxes var. et ah. (astrarche), 
Polyommatus 23, 24, 267, 

268, 269, 280, 281, 334 
arundinis { = typhse), Nonagria 75, 132 


ashworthii, Agrotis 303 

aspersana, Peronea.. .. .. 303 

assimilella, Depressaria . . . . 158 

astasioides var. (ilia), Apatura .. 58 

asterias, Papilio . . 277, 278, 279 

asteris, Cucullia . . . . 6, 274 

asterope, Yphthima . . 57, 124 


astrarche, Polyommatus 3, 23, 24, 

74, 122, 124, 131, 158, 176, 

209, 210, 214, 217, 240, 267, 

268, 269, 280, 281, 334 
astylus, Calasymbolus . . . . 309 

atalanta, Pyrameis 23, 124, 148, 

150, 191, 235, 260, 300, 310, 335 
athalia, Melitm 50, 90, ISO, 138, 

175, 178, 189, 191, 193, 194, 

196, 197, 198, 210, 233, 301 
atomaria, Ematurga 131, 132, 215, 

321, 327 

Atomopteryx . . . . . . 36 

atrata, Tanagra . . . . 178, 259 


ix. 
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atriplicis, Hadena 303 

atropos, Manduca 22, 150, 272, 

297, 336, 342 

augur, Graphiphora 158, 219, 272 

aurago, Tiliaeea . . . . 159, 257 

aurantiaea ah. (machaon), Papilio 191 
aurantiaria, Hybernia . . . . 258 

aurelia, Melitsea 189, 193, 197, 198, 

199, 301 

aureola (^sororcula), Lilhosia . . 333 

auriflua, Porthesia 257 

aurinia (artemis), Melitaea 5, 50, 

187, 191, 192, 193, 214, 216, 

233, 240, 241, 334, 342 
aurita, Endrosa (Setina) . . 2, 178 

aurorina, Colias 124 

ausonia ah. (belia), Anthocharis 

148, 191, 216 

australis var. (alcese), Carcharodus 

56, 124 

autumnaria, Ennomos - . . . 46 

autumnaria, Oporabia . . 336, 339 

auxantidactylus, Karamaguia . . 36 
aversata, Acidalia . . 25, 327, 339 

bacoti /it/br., Tephrosia .. ..284 

bacoti-siffusa hyhr., Tephrosia . . 284 

badiata, Anticlea 158 

baja, Noctua 158 

balearica ab. et var. (pamphilus), 

Ocenonympha 61 

baliodactyia (= uiveidactyla), 

Wheeleria 37, 41, 306 

ballus, Thestor 22, 145, 150, 172, 

173, 214, 806, 323 
baltioa var. (adusta), Hadena 326, 328 
baptodactyla, Gypsoehares . . 36 

barbaiis, Pechipogon . , . . 327 

barrettii, Dianthcecia . . . . 160 

basilinea, Apamea . • . . . . 315 

batis, Thyatira . . . . 256, 314 

baton, Polyommatus 142, 149, 150, 

176, 214, 216, 217, 234 
beata %br., Spilosoma . . . 283 

beiemia, Anthocharis 147, 148, 149, 

150, 157 

belia, Anthocharis 147, 148, 150, 

191, 214, 215, 216, 217 
bellai’gus (= adonis), Polyommatus 

SO, 82, 100, 144, 193, 235, 339 
beliezina var. (tagis), Anthocharis 

190, 233 

bennetii, Adaetylus . . 35, 37 

bergmanniana, Dictyopteryx 24, 240 
berisalensis, Melitsea - . . . 193 

bertramijf =s pallidactyla) ,PlatyptiUa 73 
betulsB, ^ephyrus (Theela) 27, 82, 

144, 199, 211, 212 
betularia, Amphidasys 25, 51, 71, 

170, 172, 314 

bicuspis, Cerura 140, 141, 142, 

256, 273, 305 
bidentata, Gonodontis 274, 303, 81# 
bifaciata ( « unifaseiata) , Perizoma 
Emmelesla • » BOO, 335, 336 
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bifida, Cerura .. 139, 141, 142 

bilineata, Camptogramma . . 259 
bilinea var. (trigrammiea), Gram- 

mesia 314 

binaria (hamula), Drepana 255, 274 
binotapennelia, Ooleopbora .. 274 
bipunctata (aria), Eubolia . . 178, 210 

bipunetidactyla, Adkinia (Stenop- 
tilia .. ..35,37,41,73 130 

bipupillata ah. (pamphilus), Coe- 
nonympba . . . . 60, 61 

bistortata (—orepusoularia), Teph- 
rosia .. 172,297,325, 328 

bisetata, Acidalia 50 

blandina (setbiops), Erebia . . 91 
boetica, Ocnogyna 237, 262, 265, 266 
boeticus, Lampides 57, 124, 138, 

144, 147, 148, 149, 150, 

211, 236, 273 

bombylif ormis ( = tityns) , Hemaris 

83, 209, 210, 216, 326 
boreata, Cbeimatobia .. 257, 258 

bornemanni Saturnia .. 284 
bracbydactyla, Psebiopborus 36, 

37, 41 

bractea, Plusia 51 

Wssicse, Pieris 3, 23, 71, 124, 177, 

193, 200, 203, 211, 214, 218, 

240, 243, 272, 312 
brigbtoni hyhr., Zonosoma . . 284 
briseis, Hipparcbia . . 91, 131, 142 

britomartis, Melitsea 197, 198, 199 
brumata, Cbeimatobia 257, 258, 315 
brunBea, Noctua . . . . 158, 255 

„ var. (dorilis), Cbrysopha- 

nus 188 

bryoniae var. (napfi, Pieris 177, 

189, 194 

bucepbala, Pbalera 255 

BucMerildi 37 

Bnckleria .. .. .. ..37 


cacaliss, Hesperia . . . . . . 188 

cffica ab. (byperantbus), Enodia . . 195 
csecodromuB ah. (tyndarus), Erebia 199 
cssruleoeepbala, Diloba . . . . 315 

osssiata, Larentia . . 51, 240, 241, 259 
ceespifcitiella, Coleopbora . . 286, 287 

cabiritella, Epbestia . . . . 211 

caia, Arctia . . . . 178, 184, 185 

c-album, Polygonia 165, 177, 178, 

312, 338 

calida var. (astrarcbe), Polyomma- 

tus 122 

cailidioe, Pieris .. ,.3,189, 241 

Calloleria 120 

calodactyla (^sszetterstedtii), Prede- 
ricina . . . . , . 37, 41 

caltbeila, Mioropteryx . . . . 309 

cambridgei, Bromene . . . . 211 

camelina, Lopbopteryx . . 51, 274 

eamilia, Idmenitis 57, 67, 91, 123, 
124,129,144, 149,189,191, 

194, 209, 215, 217, 318 
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cana, Catoptria . . . . . . 216 

candalus, Polyommatus . . 123, 124 

candidata, Astbena . . . . 315 

Candidi 211, 212 

caniola, Lithosia 177 

cannsB, Nonagria 132 

Capperia 37, 40 

Capperiidi 37 

capsincola, Dianthcecia . . 24, 51 

captiuncula (expolita), Photbedes 158 
capucina ah. (oxyacantbse), Miselia 315 
earadjsB hylr., Malacosoma . . 284 
cardamines, Eucbloe 215, 216, 

217, 243 

cardiai, Pyrameis 5, 6, 124, 129, 

138, 147, 148, 149, 150,-209, 

210, 215, 235, 260, 274, 303 
camiolica, Anthroeera 130, 131, 

142, 143, 174, 176 
carpinata, Lobopbora . . * . 325 

carpini (sspaTonia), Saturnia 46, 209 
carpopbaga, Diantboecia . . . . 24 

cartbami, Syriobtbus (Hesperia) 

67, 209 

cassiope, Melampias (Erebia) . . 196 
castanea, Noctua . . . . 49, 255 

CastniidsB 83, 86 

castreusis, Malacosoma 71, 213, 257 
caucasia ah. (tyndarus), Erebia . . 60 
caucasica var. (didyma), MelitsBa 124 
celerio, Hippotion . . . . 149, 157 

celtis, Lib^bea . . 50, 186, 197 

Cenoloba . . : , . . . 36 

centaureata, Eupitheeia . . 24, 316 

cepbaleua, Stalacbtis . . . . 119 

cerago (=fulvago), Citria . . 158, 257 

Ceratinia 120 

ceronus ah. (bellargus), Polyom- 
matus 193 

certata, Scotosia . . . . 257, 326 

Cerura 139 

cespitalis, Herbnla 217 

ceto, Erebia . . . . 38, 178, 189, 209 

chs&rophyllata (atrata), Tanagra 

178, 259 

ebamomillffi, CucuUia . . 158, 303 

cbaonia, Notodonta . , . . 255 

cbelidon, Pyanopepla . . . , 121 

cbi, PoHa . . 16, 51, 75, 295, 303, 335 
chlamydulalis, Nola . . . . 163 

cblorana, Earias . . . . 214, 256 

cborineus, Zeonia 120 

christi, Erebia 189 

cbrislyi vor. (dilutata), Oporabia.. 341 
cbrysidiformis, iSgeria (Sesia) 242, 

296, 305 

cbrysippus, Danais 57, 124, 147, 

148, 149, 150, 211 


cbrysitis, Plusia . . . , 259, 261 

cbrysorrbcea, Portbesia . . . . 257 

cinetalis, Botys 159 

cinctaria, Boarmia 326 

cingulata, Ennycbia . . . . 176 


cinxia, Melitssa 60, 131, 138, 143, 

191, 215, 216, 217 
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circe, Satyrus 65, 66, 189, 190, 

195, 199 

oircellaris, Mellinia. . ..51,98, 99 

citarago, Tiliacea . . * * , . 257 

citraria, Aspilates 216 

clathrata, Strenia (Phasiane) 81, 326 
oleanthe var. (iapygia) , Melanargia 67 
cleodoxa mr. (adippe), Argynnis.. 197 
eleopati-a, Gonepfceryx 66, 123, 124, 

215, 217 

cloaeella, Tinea 320 

clytie ab. et var. (ilia), Apatura 58, 

189, 195, 199 

Cnsemidopliorus ( = Euenemido- 

phorus) 35, 36 

c-nigruin, Noctua 274 

ecelestina, Euagra . . 84, 115, 116, 121 

Ccenononympha 322 

ccenosa, L^lia 159 

Coleophora . . , . 192, 216, 316 

columbina ab. (confusalis), Nola 

188, 305 

combusta var. (rurea), Xylophasia 314 
comes (orbona), Triphfena 25, 81, 

158, 255, 340 

comma, Pamphilus (Augiades, 
Adopsea) 3, 124, 142, 144, 177, 

178, 179, 198, 199, 209, 210, 

212, 240, 241 

comma-notata var. (truncata), 

Oidaria 258 

complexa hybr., Anthrocera . , 284 

complexa %6r,, SatTirnia.. .. 284 

complioata hybr., Anthrocera . . 284 
conchellus, Crambus . . . . 77 

concursa, Steganodactyla . . . , 36 

confusa Anthrocera. . .. 284 

contusa, ISlethona . . 83, 85, 86, 120 

confusalis (=cristulalis), Nola 188, 305 
consortaria, Tephrosia . . 258, 327 

eonspersa, Dianthoecia . . . . 51 

conspicillaris, Xylomiges . . . . 303 

contaminellus, Crambus . . . . 132 

contigua, Hadena 49 

contiguaria, Acidalia . . 260, 303 

eonversaria ab, (repandata), Boar- 

mia 25, 75, 315 

convolvuli, Agrius .. ..50, 73, 178 

ooprodactyluB, Mimseseoptilus . . 2 

cordula, &tyrus 65, 66, 175, 189, 

194, 195 

corticana, Psedisca . . . . . . 303 

corticea, Agrotis . . . - 25, 306 

corydon, Polyommatus 3, 66, 79, 

80, 82, 91, 129, 131, 138, 

142, 144, 174, 176, 178, 190, 

196, 209, 210, 215, 235, 240, 298 
corylata, Cidaria . . . . 327, 328 

coryli, Demas . . . . 51, 71 

Cosmoclostls , . . . . . 36 

cosmodaetyla ( = acanthodactyla) , 
Amblyptilia( Platyptilia) 36, 37, 

40, 47, 48, 73, 108, 159 
cracces, Toxocampa . . . . 181 

Crasimetes (=Pselnophorus) .. 36 

oiassa %br., Spilosoma .. .. 283 
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orassipuncta var. (anteros), Polyom- 
matus 123, 124 

orataagata, Eumia . . . . 259, 338 

cratfiBgi, Aporia 191, 195, 211, 212, 

243, 257, 305 

crepuscularia( = biundularia) , Teph- 
rosia . . 172, 297, 325, 327, 328 
cristulalis (= confusalis), Nola 188, 305 

Oroeydoscelus 36 

cucubali, Dianthcecia . . 25, 303 

culieiformis, iEgeria (Sesia) . . 162 
cultraria, Drepana . . . . 255, 326 

cuneata ab. (papilionaria), Geo- 

metra 202, 226 

eurtula, Clostera 326 

eyllarus, Nomiades 190, 191, 214, 

215, 216, 217 
cynthia, Melitsea . . 5, 90, 240, 241 

cytisaria, Pseudoterpna . . . • 260 


daltha, iSthria . . . . 84, 85 

damon, Polyommatus 3, 89, 90, 91, 

142, 174, 190, 195, 209, 210, 

240, 241 

Danai 211, 212 

Danainse 85 


daplidice, Pontia 57, 66, 74, 91, 

123, 124, 132, 144, 149, 150, 

177, 191, 214, 215, 216, 217 
daphne, Brenthis 66, 189, 194, 195, 215 
darwiniana var, (arcania), Coeno- 
nympha 5, 178, 179, 189, 209, 210 
dartfordi Ennomos.. .. 284 
deceptoria, Erastria • , . • 327 

decolorata, Emmelesia . . . . 24 

decorata, Psendarbessa 115, 117, 121 


defoliaria, Hybernia 49, 258, 315 

degeerella, Adela 320 

degeneraria, Acidalia . . . . 303 

degeneraria ab. (montanata) ,Melan- 
ippe .. ... .. .. 316 

deleta ah, (papilionaria), Geometra 

203, 226 


delius, Parnassius 2, 3, 90, 178, 179, 

189, 198, 199, 240 


demoleus, Papiiio 236 

dentalie, Oyrseda 149 

dentina, l^dena . . . . 314, 315 

derasa, Gonophora . * . . 313, 314 

deserticola var, (didyma), Melitaea 

124, 148, 150, 157 
designata ( propugnata) , Core- 
mia .. .. ..102 


Deuterocopus 35 

dia, Brenthis 50, 143, 144, 189, 215, 216 
Diacrotricha, . .. ,, ..35 


dichrodactyla (= ochrodactyla), 
Gillmeria . , , . . . . . 37 


Dicranura (=:Gerura) .. .. 139 

dictfiea, Leiocampa . . 51, 256 

dictseoides, Leiocampa . . 51, 256 

dictynna, Melitfea 4, 175, 177, 178, 

189, 196, 198 

didyma, Melitsea 50, 67, 89, 91, 
124,131,143, 144,148,150, 

157, 176, 177, 189, 191, 217 
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didymata, Larentia. . 23,24, 75 

^fficilis hyhr.^ Clostera . . . . 283 

dilucidaria, Gnophos . . 28, 177 

dilucidaaa, Lozopera . . . . 274 

diluta, Cjmatophora . . . . 255 

dilutata, Larentia 257 

dilntata, Oporabia .. .. 339, 341 

dimidiata, Acidalia. . .. .. 24 

diniensis var. (sinapis), Leptidia. . 57 

DiorrMna 84 

dircenna, Hymenitis . . . . 120 

Dismorpbia . . 86 

dispar, Ghrysophanus 138, 159, 173, 

306, 322, 323 

,, Porthetria 6 

disfcans, Osyptilus 37, 40, 41, 216, 306 
distinctus, Hellinsia 40, 41 

divisa, lostola . . 115, 117, 121 

dixe^ Satnrma .. .. 284 

doeri, Atomopteryx. . .. .. 36 

dodoneata, Eupithecia . . . . 327 

dolabraria, Euryinene . . 255, 327 

donatella, Soehcbora . . . . 36 

donzelii, Polyommatns 90, 176, 

177, 189, 199 

dorilis, Ohrysophanus 3, 66, 74, 

122, 124, 142, 188, 196, 197 241, 
dorus, Goenonympha .. 66, 89 

doubledayaria var, (betularia), 
Amphidasys .. .. 25, 170 

Doxosteres 36 

dromedarius, Notodonta . . 51, 273 

dronias ah, (tyndarus), Erebia . . 60 

dryas, Enodia 129, 131, 132, 143, 

144, 198 

dnbia bybr., Notodonta .. .. 283 

dubitalis, Scoparia . . . . . . 321 

dnbitata, Scotosia . . . . . . 326 

duplaris, Cymatopliora . . 257, 274 

duplicata ah. (lycaon), Epinephele 174 
duponcheli, Leptidia 50, 190, 215 
dux, Agyrta . . . . . . . . 84 


edusa, Colias 3, 22, 57, 66, 73, 74, 

91, 124, 132, 143, 147, 148, 

150, 209, 217, 234, 235 
egea, Polygonia (Vanessa) 27, 57, 

66, 124, 190, 233 

egeria, Pararge 131, 132, 143, 215, 

217, 312, 339 


eiectra, Coiias 235 

eleus var, (phlsgas), Ohrysophanus 

57, 124 

elinguaria, Crocallis . . 159, 258 

elisa, Argynnis 317, 318, 319, 320 
eipenor, Eujnorpha . . . . 185 

elutata (sordidata), Hypsipetes 75, 

261, 336 

elymi, Tapinostola 26 

embia, Erebia 163 

emiliSB %br., Saturnia .. .. 284 

Emmelina . . . . . . . . 37 

eos ah, (ilia), Apatura 58, 198, 199 
epMaltes, Aittbrocera . . . . 74 

Epicbnopteryx( = Psyche) , . . , 82 

epilobii %br,, Hyles . . . , 283 
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Epinepbele 81, 322 

epiphron, Melampias 2, 4, 138, 

178, 196, 240, 241 

Episeada 120 

epistygne, Erebia . . 190, 233, 273 

eques, Gilbertia 36 

equitella, Glyphipteryx . . . . 309 

Equites 211, 212 

Erebia . . . . . . 38, 322 

eremita ah, (monacha), Lymantria 25 
ericetata, Emmelesia . . . . 240 

eris vwr, (niobe), Argynnis 66, 91, 

189, 197, 209, 210, 240 
eros, Polyommatus 90, 176, 189, 

196, 209, 210, 240 
Erycinidffi .. ..83, 121, 161, 245 

erymantlieaa&.(jurtma),Epinephele 59 
erysimi var, (sinapis), Leptidia 66, 189 
erythrocephala, Orrhodia . . 257, 326 

escheri, Polyommatus 90, 189, 194, 

209, 210 


escheri hyhr,^ Antbrocera. . 


284 

Bucbiradia ( - Ebipidophora = 

=Or. 


neodes) 


35 

euclea, Ceratina 


120 

Eucnemidopboridi . . 

. . 

37 

Eucnemidopborus . . 

36, 

37 

eugeni liyhr.^ Hyles 


283 

eumedon, Polyommatus 6, 

17*6* 


189, 

193 

eupbemus, Lycsena . . 


196 

eupbenoides, Buobloe 50, 89, 

191, 


214, 215, 216, 

217, 

232 


euphorbisB, Arctomysois . . . . 210 

euphorbias, Hyles 145, 209, 336 

euphorbiata, Minoa . . . . 176 

euphrosyne, Brenthis (Argynnis) 

4, 27, 158, 191, 215, 216, 

240, 318, 334 

Eupcecilia 130 

Euroloba 36 

euryale, Erebia 2, 4, 89, 90, 130, 

176, 178, 189, 196, 197, 199, 210 
eurybia var, (hippothoe), Chryso- 

phanus 178, 197 

evias, Erebia . . . . 190, 233 

evelina, Stalachtis 118, 119, 120, 121 
exanthemaria, Cabera . . 50, 327 

excessa ah. (goante), Erebia . . 174 
excessa ah. (tithonus), Epinepbele 59 

exclamationis, Agrotis . . . . 314 

exigua, Laphygma. . 6,306 

exoleta, Calocampa . . . . 51 

expallidana, Peronea . . . . 303 

expolita (oaptiuncula), Pbotbedes 158 
extensa ah, (lycaon), Epinepbele. . 174 
extensaria, Eupithecia . . . . 305 

exulans, Antbrocera 2, 77, 240, 241 

exulis, Crymodes 160 

facilis hyhr., Clostera . . . . 283 

fagi, Stauropus 25 

faicataria, Drepana . . . . 274 

faseiana, Erastria 321 

faseiata, Arctia 263 

fasciata, Ochyrotioa . . . . 36 
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fasciola, Diaerotrieha . . . . 35 

fasciuncula, Miana . . . . 314 

fatua, Satyrus . . . . 123, 124 

fausta, Authroeera 59, 60, 131, 143, 144 
fausta, Idraais (Teracolus) 57, 124 
favicolor, Leucania 14, 15, 82, 305, 306 

ferrugata, Coremia 327 

ferrugineus, Crocydoseelus . . 36 

festiva, Noctua . . 158, 255, 303 

Festivi 211, 212 

fibrosa, Apamea . . . . . . 256 

fibulella, Adela 320 

fidia, Satyrus . . . . 66 

filigrammavia, Oporabia . . 23, 336 

filipendulse, Authroeera 24, 130, 

142, 144, 176, 260 
fimbria, Triphana 51, 158, 159, 255 
fimbrialis, Thalera . , . . . . 326 

firraata, Thera . . . . 25, 296 

fischeriella, G-lyphipteryx , . . . 321 

flanamealis, Endotrieha . . 135, 159 

flava (thaumus=linea), Adopsea . . 342 
flavago (ochracea), Gortyna 15, 369 
flavago ( = siiago), Cifcria .. .. 158 

flaTeolaria, Acidalia . . 134, 178 

flavicincta, Polia 335 

flavicinctata, Larentia . . . . 51 

fiavioornis, Asphalia 49, 51, 255, 

257, 325 

flavofaseiata ab. (grossulariata), 

Abraxas . . 253 

flavofaseiata, Erebia 38, 39, 196, 

197, 199 

fletoheri hyhr,, Anthrocera , . 284 
fletcheri hybr.^ Cymatophora . . 284 
flexula, Aventia . . . . . . 256 

flora, Leueothyris . - . . ' . . 118 

floruia, Itbomia . . . . 118, 119 

fluetuata, Melanippe .,23,24, 315 
fluviata, Camptogramma 46, 162, 190 
franconica, Malacosoma . . . . 287 

fraxini, Catocala . . . , 160, 306 

Fredericina 37 

fringsi hybr., Smerinthus . . . . 283 

fuciformis, Hemaris 83, 86, 215, 216 
fuligana, Pentbina . . . . 274 

fuliginaria, Boletobia . . . . 160 

fulva, Tapinostola 303 

fulvago (=cerago), Oitria (Xanthia) 

158, 257 

fulvata, Cidaria 24 

fumafca, Acidalia . . . . . . 327 

furcula, Cerura 51, 139, 213 

214, 256 

furva, Mamestbra . . . . . . 158 

furvata, Gnopbos 143 

fusca, Pygmsna 179 

fuseaiis, Botys . . . . . , 321 

fuscantaria, Eimomos . . . . 159 

fuscicostata, Euroloba . . , . 36 

fuscorosea ah. (favicolor), Leucania 

14, 15 

fuscoviridella, Glypbipteryx . . 321 
fuscus (^pterodactyla), Stenoptilia 

35,37,41,51, 130,177, 321 
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galactodaetyla, Porrittia . . . . 37 

galathea, Melanargia 66, 74, 91, 

142, 176, 177, 209, 211, 234, 

300, 301 

galiata, Melanippe . . . . 241, 259 

gamma, Plusia . . . . 6, 23, 149 

gelata a6. (csssiata), Larentia .. 51 

geminipuneta, Nonagria . . . . 25S 

gemmaria (= fluviata), Campto- 
gramma . . . . 46, 162, 190 

gemmaria ( = rbomboidaria), Boar- 
mia .. .. 23,77,255,261 

Gemmati *. 211, 212 

genevensis var. (=3ucunda uar.) 
(fausta), Authroeera 59, 60, 131, 

143, 144 

gentianana, Pentbina . . . . 159 

geometrica, Grammodes .. 149 

Geometi'idffi S3 

geryon, Adscita 130, 142, 158, 178, 210 
Gilbertia . . . . . . , , 36 

Gillmeria 37 

gilvago, Mellinia . . . . . . 159 

glacialis, Erebia 2, 3, o, 90, 240, 302 
glareosa, Noctua . , . , 158, 315 

glauca, Hadena . . . . 49, 51 

glaucata, Cilix 314 

glauce var. et ah. (belemia), 
Anthrocera . . 148, 150, 157 

glaucicolella, Coleopbora . . 286, 280 

giaucinaria, Gnopbos 28, 130, 178, 207 
glaueonome, Pontia 148, 149, 159 

glypbica, Euclidia . . . . 178, 327 

gnomana, Tortrix 159 

goante, Erebia 2, 4, 90, 174, 176, 

178, 189, 197, 198, 199, 209, 240, 302 

Gonepteryx ., 150 

gonodactyla ( — megadactyla) , Pla- 
typtilia . . . . 23, 35, 37, 177 

gonostigma, Notolopbus , . 256, 299 

gordius var. (alcipbron), Cbryso- 
pbanus 66, 176, 177, 178, 179, 

188, 191, 196 

gorge, Erebia 2, 3, 5, 90, 198, 199, 

240, 302 

gorgone, Erebia 302 

gotbica, Tmniocampa 158, 160, 257 
gracilis, Tteniocampa 101, 159, 257, 258 
graminis, Obareeas . . . . 135, 177 

griffitbsi %5r., Sarnia .. 284 

grisealis, Zanclognatba . . . . 821 

grisearia var, (atrigillaria), Per- 

eonia (Aspilates) 328 

griseovariegata( =piniperda), Pano- 

lis 101, 213, 326 

grossulariata, Abraxas 28, 24, 45, 

97, 158, 160, 246, 253, 259, 

260,289, 303,337, 341 

grotiana, Dicbelia 169 

guillemoti hyhr,, Cerura . . . . 283 

gynoides ab. (lycaon), Epinephele 59 
Gypsoebares. 36 

baberbaueri, Anthrocera . . . . 157 

bamula (binaria), Drepana 255, 274 
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hanifa var. (antlie), Safeyrus 122, 124 
hardwickii a5. (deliu^, Parnassius 189 
harpagula (“Sicula), Drepana 296, 306 
haruspiea, Gi’apliipliora . . . . 219 

bastata, Melanippe 76 

bastiana, Peronea . , . . . . 303 

bawortbii, Celana . . . . 23, 51 

bebe, Arctia 263 

hector, Papilio . . . . 211, 212 

belice ah. et var, (edusa), Colias 

22, 124, 147, 150, 209, 235 

Heliconii 211, 212 

Eellinsia 37 

Heliotbis .. .. 149 

belvetica mr. (aibalia), Melitasa . . 194 

belvetina, Agrotis 272 

,, vm*. (augur), Grapbiphora 272 
belvola, Ancboeelis (Orthosia) 98, 

99, 257 

beperata, Eupisteria . . . . 327 

hepatica, Xylopbasia . . 157, 158 

Heptaloba 36 

bemerobiella, Ooleopbora . . . . 315 

bera, Callimorpba .. .. 25, 143 

beracleana, Depressaria . . . . 158 

berbacearia ah. (papilionaria), Geo- 
metra . . . . 201, 203, 226 

berefordi %6r., Aiupbidasys . . 284 
hermione, Satyrus 65, 66, 122, 123, 

124, 143, 189 

Hesperiid© 83, 159 

Hesperiides .. 304 

beterodactyla (=teucrii), Capperia 

37, 40, 41, 306 

Heterosais i20 

Heteroscada 120 

bexadaetyla, Orneodes . . . . 35 

beyeri hyhr., Plafcysamia . . , . 284 

biera, Pararge 189, 193, 194, 197 

bieracii, Oxyptilus 41 

bilarxs Spilosoma .. .. 283 

bippopbaes, Turueria . . 131 

bippotboe, Cbrysopbanus 3, 178, 

188, 193, 194, 197, 210 

birtaria, Bipton 305 

bispida, Heliopbobus . . . , 22 

bispidaria, Biston . . . . 258, 265 

bispuUa var. (janira), Satyrus 67, 91, 191 
bolosericeata', Acidalia . , , . 178 

bonoratii ah. (medesicaste), Tbais 233 
borridaria var. (tenebraria) , Dasydia 60 
borta, Acrsea . . * . . . 273 

bospita var. (plantaginis), Nemeo- 

pbila 25 

buebueri, Adaetylus , . . . 35 

bumuli, Hepialus 261 

bunii hyhr., Biston 284 

byale, Colias 3, 50, 66, 74, 91, 108, 

129, 131, 132, 142, 143, 144, 

174, 210, 233, 234, 235, 240 
bybrida %6f., Satumia .,284 

bybrida-major Saturuia 284 

bybrida-media Saturuia .. 284 

bybridalis, Stenopterp 6 

bybridus %br., Smerintbus ..283 
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byerana, Hastula 306 

bylas, Oepbonodes 86 

bylas, Polyommatus 3, 66, 144, 

176, 178, 189, 210, 240 

Hymenitis 120 

hyperantbus, Bnodia 57, 178, 195, 

211, 212, 261, 273, 306 
bypocbiona ??ur. (argus), Plebeius.. 302 

Hyposcada 120 

Hypsidfe 83, 121 

ianira (=iurtina=janira), Epine- 
pbele (Satyrus) 24, 57, 59, 67, 74, 

91, 129, 131, 142, 143, 144, 

190, 191, 198, 199, 209, 210, 

269, 272, 298, 313 
ianthina (=iantbina), Triphana 

158, 255 

iapygia, Melanargia . . . . 67 

icarus (=alexis), Polyommatus 24, 

56, 74,82,121, 122,124,129, 

142, 144, 176, 209, 214, 215, 

217, 241, 269, 272, 280, 311, 313 

ida, Epinephele 186 

ignobilis, Entometa ..54,71, 72 
ilia, ApaturaSS, 189, 194, 195, 198, 199 
iliades ah. et var. (ilia), Apatura 

58, 195, 199 

ilicifolia, Gastropaeba . . . . 257 

ilicis, Theda 124, 142, 189, 190, 194 

ilione, Ituna . . . . 85, 86 

illuminatella, Argyrestbia 301, 305, 321 
illunaris, Pseudopbla . . 164 

illustraria, Selenia 46 

immaculata ah. (rubi), Callopbrys 193 

immanata, Cidaria 177 

immorata, Acidalia 74, 76, 178, 321 
impluviata, Hypsipetes . . . . 327 

impudens, Leucania . . ’ . . 50 

impura, Leucania . . . . . . 50 

incerta, Tasniocampa 256, 257, 258 

inclara ah. (astrarcbe), Plebeius . 281 
ino, Brentbis 89, 90, 130, 194, 196, 

199, 209, 210 
inoruata ah. (delius), Parnassius . , 189 
insubrica var. (arcania), Coenonym- 


pba 189 

insulana, Earias 149 

interfaunus hyhr.^ Calasymbolus 283 
interjecta, Tripbsena . . . . 255 

intermedia Ay Sr., Anthrocera . . 284 


intermedia ah. (luteolata), Eumia 338 
intermedia var. et ah. (lycaon), 
Epinephele . . 122, 124, 175 

intermedia var. (lefebvrei), Erebia 302 


interrogationis, Plusia . . . . 51 

inversa kyhr., Amorpha . . . . 283 

inversa Ay&r., Antbersea . . . , 283 

inversa hybr., Anthrocera . . 284 
inversa hyhr., Clostera . . . . 283 

inwsa /iy5r., Fumea .. .. 285 


io, Vanessa 4, 51, 138, 178, 210, 

211, 212, 216, 272, 311, 320 
iolas, Lycsena . . . , 190, 195 

iole ah. et var. (iris) , Apatura 58, 195, 199 
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iota, Plusia .. .. 23, 261, 274 

iphis, Coenonympha 27, 90, 189, 194 
iris, Apatura 27, 58, 190, 194, 

195, 196, 199, 234, 244, 255 
irrorella, Setina (Endrosa) . . 178 

isidis, Nephopteryx 211 

isis var, (pales), Brenthis . . 198 

isodactylus, Platyptilia . . . . 37 

italoanglica %5r., Anthrocera .. 285 

Ithomia .. .. 83, 120 

Ithomiines , . . . 83, 85, 120 

jacobaeaB, Euchelia . . 300, 313, 335 


Janira (=ianira=jurtina), Epine- 
pbele 24, 57, 59, 67, 74, 91, 129, 

131, 142, 143, 144, 190, 191, 

198, 199, 209, 210, 269, 272, 

298, 313 

janthina, Triphsena . . 158, 255 

jesous, Lampides . . . . 57, 124 

jucunda var, (fausta), Anthrocera 

59, 60, 131, 143, 144 
jurtina ( — janira =ianira), Epine- 
phele 24, 57, 59, 67, 74, 91, 129, 

131, 142, 143, 144, 190, 191, 

198, 199, 209, 210, 269, 272, 

298, 313 

Karamaguia .36 

Mrbyi Anthersea .. .. 283 

laburnella, Oemiostoma • • . . 320 

lactearia, lodis . . 50, 203, 222 

lacticolor ah, (luteolata), Eumia., 338 
lanestris, Laohneis 72, 160, 257, 303 
lappona, Erebia . . 3, 5, 190, 240 

larissa, Melanargia . . 121, 122, 124 

lateritia, Xylophasia . . . . 178 

lathonia, Issoria 4, 124, 144, 175, 

176, 178, 189, 209, 210, 216, 

217, 241, 318, 320 
lavandulsB, Anthrocera . . . . 50 

lavaterse, Carcharodus (Urbanus) 

67, 90, 124, 149, 150, 178, 188 

lefebvrei, Erebia 302 

Leioptilidi 37 

LeioptilinfB . . 37 

Leioptilus 36, 37 

lemnata, Cataclysta , . . . 306 

leonifiB %&r., Mimas .. .. 283 

leporina, Acronyota . . 256, 303 

lencaspis, ^thria, . . . . 84, 85 

leucodactyla (=osteodaotyla), Hel- 
liusia .. ..37,41,306 

leneographa, Pachnobia . . . . 257 

leucomelas var. (galathea), Melan- 
argia 66 

leucophasa, Mamestra .. ..326 

lencophearia, Hybernia . . 258, 325 

Leucothyris 118, 120 

levana, Arascbnia 196 

lewinii, Clania . . . . 54, 72 

libanotiea var. (aurorina), Colias 124 
libanotica t7ar. (lycaon),Epinephele 124 
libatrix, Scoliopteryx .. 136 

lichenaria, Oleora •• ..51 
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lichenea, Epunda 23 

lienigianus (=septodactyla), Oven- 
denia . . , . 37, 41, 188 

ligea, Erebia 89, 130, 189, 195, 210, 241 

ligustri, Sphinx 146 

limacodes {=testudo), Limacodes 

(Coohlidion) 255 

linariata, Eupitheeia . . . . 296 

lineola, Coleophora . . . . 274 

lineola, Pamphila (Thymelicus, 
Adopaea) 74, 121, 123, 124, 138, 

143, 177, 178, 209, 210, 304, 306 
lineolata ah. (goante), Erebia . . 174 
liodes, Lycsenesthes .. .. 273 

lippei hyhr.^ Hyles 283 

literosa, Miana 25 

lithargyria, Leucania . . . . 158 

Lithoeolletis 309 

lithodactyla, Oidsematophorus 35, 

37, 41 

littoralis, Prodenia . . . . . . 149 

litara, Anchocelis . . . . 98, 99 

liturata, Macaria . . . . 45, 303 

livia, Hypolycssna . . 57, 148, 149, 150 

livornica, Phryxus . . . . 157, 305 

1-nigrum (= v-nigrum), Arctornis 

(Laria) 73 

loewii, Plebeius . . . . 123, 124 

lonicersB, Anthrocera 176, 177, 178, 240 

lubricipeda, Spilosoma . .25, 50, 71 

lucernea, Agrotis . . . . 51, 75 

lucilla, Neptis 197 

lucina, Nemeobius .. 138, 157, 190 

lucipara, Euplexia 100 

luctuosa, Acontia . . 215, 216, 217 

lunsedactyla { = phsBodaetyla), 
Marasmaroha .. 36, 37, 40 

lunosa, Anchocelis 25 

lupinns var. (lycaon), Epinephele 122 
luridata, Tephrosia .. 327, 328 

larideola, Lithosia . . . . 135, 210 

lutarella { = pygm8eola), Lithosia 

177, 178 

lutea, Xanthia (Citria) . . . . 257 

lutearia, Oleogene . , 178, 210, 241 

luteata, Asthena . . . . 50, 327 

luteolata (cratsegata), Bumia 259, 338 
lutescens ah. (hera), Oallimorpha 25 

Lyesenesthes 273 

Lycsenidse 150 

lyessnina, Lyesenesthes . . . . 236 

lycaon, Epinephele 5, 58, 59, 67, 

122, 124, 129, 131, 174, 175, 

176, 178, 189, 209, 210, 240 

lyehnitis, Cucullia 342 

lycidas uar. (zephyrus), Busticus.. 189 
lysimon, Polyommatus 123, 124, 

147, 148, 149, 150 
lyssa var. (megsera), Pararge .. 122 

machaon, Papilio 57, 66, 91, 124, 

174, 179, 191, 196, 209, 211, 

212, 216, 217, 241, 277, 278, 

279, 297, 339 
macilenta, Orthosia 25, 97, 98, 99 
macilentarla, Acidalia . . •• 130 
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msera, Pararge 57, 123, 124, 131, 

176, 177, 209, 210, 240 
magna ah. (Ircaon), Epinephele . . 174 
major var. (ioniceras), Anthrocera 178 
malvEe (= alveolus^, Syricbthus 48, 

150, 211, 215, 216, 219, 311 
malvoides ah. (malvse), Syrieh- 

thus .. 219 

manto, Erebia . . . . 198 

Marasmarclia . . . • 36, 37 

Marasmarcbidi 37 

margaritata (aria), Metrocampa . . 50 

marginata ' var. (pamphilus), 

Coenonympha 122 

marginata, Lomaspilis 132, 326, 328 
marginatus ( = umbra), Heliothis 

23, 25, 260, 296 
marginalia, Hybernia . . . . 158 

marginepnnctata, Acidalia . . 216 
maritima (ulvffi), Senta . . . . 258 

marmorata ah. (leucophearia), Hy- 
bernia . . . . . . . . 325 

matbias, Parnara 57, 124, 148, 149, 

150, 157 

maura, Mania 256 

medesicaste, Thais 50, 191, 215, 

216, 233, 273 

medusa, Erebia 193 

megacephala, Acronyeia . . . . 326 

megaclaetyk (=gonodaetyla}, Pia- 
typtilia . . . . 23, 35, 37, 177 

megasra, Pararge 57, 74, 121, 122, 

124, 131, 138, 143, 177, 211, 

215, 216, 217 

melampus, Melampias |Erebia) 4, 

38, 176, 178, 195, 196, 197, 

210, 240 

meianops, Nomiades 190, 214, 216 
melantho var. (spini), Theda 122, 124 
melas, Erebia . . . . 302, 307 

meleager, Polyommatius 66, 124, 196 
melotis var. (malvfia), Syricbthus 

215, 216 

mendica, Dorypbora (Spilosoma) 

46, 71, 83, 163 


mensuraria, Eubolia . . 24, 178 

mentbastri, Spilosoma . . 50, 101 

menyantbidis, Acronyota . . . . 49 

Merrideidia ..37 

Merritieldiidi . , . . . . 37 

Merrifieldimas . . . . 37 

merope var. (aurinia), Melitsea 5, 

240, 241 

metis Amorpha .. 283 

metis tiA (ilia), Apatura .. .. 58 

metis, Cyelopides . * . . . . 273 

mi, EucMia 327 

micilia, Agyrta . . 84, 115, 116, 121 
mierodactyia, Adaina . , 37, 41 

miegii mr. (virgaurese), Chryso- 
phanus 177 


miileri mr. (selini), Caradjina . . 328 
Himseseoptilus ( = Stenoptilia) . . 35 
iniuima( -alsus), Cupido 3, 23, 100, 

130, 177, 190, 209, 235, 240, 

* • 241, 281, 334 
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miniosa, Tasuioeampa 256, 257, 274 
minor ah, (Camilla), Limenitis . . 144 


(napi), Pieris 
„ (rapas), Pieris 
misippus, Hypolimnas 
mixta hyhr., Tepbrosia 
mnemosyne, Parnassius 


74 
. . 74 

149, 150, 211 
.. 284 
189, 196, 211 


mnestra, Erebia 2, 4, 179, 189, 240, 241 
moeniata, Eubolia . . . . . . 135 

moera, Pararge . . . . 123, 124 

molothina, Agrotis 328 

mouacha, Lymantria . . 25, 71 

moneta, Plusia . . . . 159, 273 

monodaetyla, Emmelina 37, 72 
monoglypba, Xylophasia . . . . 172 

montana var. (semiargus), Nomi- 

ades 199 

montanata, Melanippe 23, 50, 158 

178, 259, 315, 321, 327 
montivaga var. (euphorbias), Areto- 

myscis 210 

moorei hyhr.^ Anthertea . . . . 283 

morpbeus, Heteropterus 196, 197, 199 
mortoni hijhr.., Actias 
mouffetella, Teleia . . 
multistrigaria, Larentia 


mimda, Tseniocampa 
mundana, Nndaria . . 
munitata, Coremia. . 
myellus, Crambus . . 
myrmidone, Colias 
myrtiili, Anarta 


.. 284 
..274 
23, 133, 

158, 170, 172 
71, 257 
.. 260 
46, 51 
.. 160 
.. 110 
.. 260 


nanata, Eupitheoia . . 259, 260 

napseas ah. (pales), Brenthis 189, 198 
napi, Pieris 3, 24, 74. 90, 131, 177, 

189, 194, 241, 242, 272, 339 
nebulosa, Aplecta . . 28, 75, 158, 328 
neglecta ah. (castanea), Noctua . . 49 
nemoralis, Agrotera . . . . 159 

neoridas, Erebia .. ..89,91,302 

Nepticula 309 

Nepticulides. . 257 

nerii, Daphnis . . . . 249, 306 

nerine, Erebia . . . . . . S02 

neustria, Malacosoma . . . . 257 

nevadensis ah, (apoHo), Parnassius 

196, 197 


newmani hyhr.^ Notodonta . . 283 

niGSSB,, Hyles 145 

nicbolli var. (giacialis), Erebia .. 302 

nichoUi, Plebeius 124 

nigi-a, Aporophyla (Epunda) 315, 341 
,, ab. (bidentata), Odontopera 803 
nigrofulvata ah. (liturata), Macaria 45 
nigronotata ah. (brassicas), Pieris 71 
niloticus, Sebcenobius .. ..211 

niobe, Argynnis 2, 4, 5, 66, 91, 

175, 178, 189, 195, 197, 209, 

210, 240, 241 
niveidactyia, Wbeeleria . . 37, 41 

nomas var. (tesseilum), Syricbthus 

57, 123, 124, 150 

, nostrodamus, Parnara 28, 123, 

. 124, 148, 149, 150 
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notata, Macaria . . . . 314, 326 

nothum (=:notha), Brephos .. 325 

numata, Heliconius . . . . 302 

nupta, Catocala . . 160, 256, 301 

Nymphales 211, 212 

Nymphalidae .. .. 83, 100 


oberthueh Smerintlius 283 
oberthaeri var. (orbitulus),Polyom- 
matus .. •* .. 302 


obfuscata, Dasydia (Gnoplios) 130, 

162, 209, 240, 241 
obHqaaria {=rufata), Chesias 132, 136 
obliteralis, Genoloba . . . . 86 

obliterata, Eupisteria .. .. 327 

oblongata, Eupithecia . . . , 274 

obscura (=ravida), Agrotis 305, 328 
obscura var. (arion), Lyceena . . 188 
obseura (ceto), Erebia .. 38 

obscura db. (favieolor), Leucania. . 14 

obseurata, Gnoplios . , . . 172 

obsoleta ab. (areania), Coenonympba 60 
obsoleta ab. (lycaon), Epinephele. . 174 
obsoleta ab. (mnestra), Erebia . . 4 

obsoleta ab. (omieronaria), Zono- 

soma 25 

obsoleta ab. (pales), Brenthis .. 4 

obsoleta-pallida ab. (lycaon) , Epine- 
phele 175 

occulta, Aplecta .. .. 25, 159 

ocellata, Melanthia (Lygris) 50, 328 

ocellata ab. (pamphuus), Cceno- 

nympha 338 

ocellata, Smerinthus 51, 88, 146, 

309, 339 

ocellea, Eromene 248 

ochimus, Chrysophanus . . 123, 124 

ochracea (flavago), Gortyna 15, 309 

ochracealis, Utuea . . . . . . 36 

ochrata, Acidalia 303 

ochrearia, Aspilates . . . 135 

ochrodactyla, Platyptilia (Gill- 

meria) 23, 37, 73 

ochsenheimeri, Anthrocera 177, 178 

Oehyrotica 36 

Oenogyna .. .. .. .. 266 

oetogesima (ocularis), Cymato- 

phora 255, 303 

oculea, Apamea . . . . . . 25 

oedipus, Coenonympha . . . . 198 

oeme, Erebia . . . . 193, 195 

Oidsematophoridi 37 

Oidsamatophorinffi 37 

Oidsematophorus .. .. 35, 37 

olbisella ( = plutelliformis), Gelechia 164 
olivacea ab. (chi), Polia . . . . 75 

olivaceo-fasciata ah. (quereOs), 

Lasiocampa 304 

olivalis, Seopula 259 

omieronaria, Zonosoma . . . . 25 


omphale var. (thersamon), Chryso- 
phanus .. 57, 124 

00 , Dicycla 159, 303 

ophiogramma, Apamea . . . . 255 

ppima, Tsenipcampa 250, 257, 326 
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optilete, Polyommatus 3, 189, 241 

or, Cymatophora . . 257, 303, 326 

orkfer, Syrichthus 56, 57, 123, 

124, 150 

orbitulus, Polyommatus 3, 90, 189, 

240, 302 

orbona ( = comes), Triph^na 25, 

158, 255, 340 
orbona (subsequa), Triphasna . . 328 
orichaleea, Plusia . , . . 159, 255 

orientalis var. (dorilis), Chryso- 
phanus 122, 124 

orientalis var. (maera), Pararge 

57, 124 

orion, Polyommatus . . 196, 197 

orion, Moma 46,327 

orise, Dismorphia 85 

Orneodes 34, 35 

ornata, Acidalia . . 132, 215, 216 

ornithopus, Xylina . . . . 108, 258 

orobana, Stigmonota . . . . 217 

Orthosia 326 

osteodactyla (=leueodactyla), Hel- 
linsia . . . . 37, 41, 306 

ostriualis, Pyrausta . . . . 130 

Ovendenia 37 

Oxyptilidi 37 

Oxyptilinss . . , . . . . . 37 

Oxyptilus 35, 37, 40 

Oxyptilus (=Capperia) .. 37, 40 

oxyacanth«e, Miselia . . . . 315 

Pachnobia 325 

palsemon, Carterocephalus (Cyclo- 

pides) 193, 341 

palseno, Colias • . 2,3, 198, 241 

palealis, Spilodes 159 

pales, Brenthis 4, 178, 179, 189, 

197, 198, 199, 210, 240, 241 

pallens, Leucania 25 

pallens ab. (jurtina), Epinephele . . 59 
pallida var. (comma), Augiades , . 124 
pallida ab. (favieolor), Leucania . . 15 

pallidaab. (lycaon), Epinephele 175, 176 
pallida ab, (pamphilus), Coenonym- 
pha 339 

pallidactyla ( = bertrami) , Giilmeria 
(Platyptilia) .. ..23, 37, 73 

pallida-punctata ab. (goante), 

Erebia 174 

pallidata, Acidalia 326 

palpina, Pterostoma , . . . 240 

paludis, Hydroscia 305 

paludum, Buckleria . .37, 41, 306 
palustrella, Doryphora . . , . 28 

palustris, Hydrilla 328 

pamphilus, Coenonympha 5, 24, 60, 

61, 74, 122, 124, 197, 209, 

215, 216, 261, 273, 338, 339 
panagea, Polyommatus , . 123, 124 

Parnara 149, 150 

pandora, Dryas . . . , 123, 124 

paphia, Dryas (Argynnis) 27, 75, 91, 

138, 142, 144, 175, 190, 195, 

196, 197, 211; 234, 272, 320 
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Papilio .. .. 81,211,212 

papilionaria, Geometra 51, 200, 

201, 202, 203, 204, 205,221, 

222, 226, 227, 306 

Papilionida? 83 

paradoxa (7?). (quercOsljLasiocanipa 304 
paralias ao, (euphorbiEe), Hyles . . 146 

paris, Papilio 211 

parthenias, Brephos .. 49,325 

parthenie, Melitaea 59, 90, 91, 130, 

143, 144, 189, 193, 197, 

199, 301 

partita, Laiirion , . IIS, 119, 121 
parvidactyla, Oxyptilus ..37 , 40, 306 
parvilunaria hybr.i Selenia . . 284 

pasiphae, Epinepbele . . 186, 191 

pastinum, Toxoeampa .. .. 303 

pauli hyhr.^ Hyles 283 

pavonia ( = carpini) , Satnrnia 46 , 209 
pectiBataria, Larentia . . . . 260 

pedaria, PMgalia . . 108, 258, 325 

pelefcieraria, Cleogene . , . . 163 

pellucida, Ithomia 120 

pelopea, Safcyrus . . . . 123, 124 

pendularia, Zonosoma . . 326, 327 

pennaria, Himera 258 

penuigeraria, Eurranthis . . . - 50 

pentadactyla, Alucita (Aciptilia) 34, 

35, 37, 51, 321 
penzigi /iybr., Malacosoma .. 284 
perfumaria var. (gemmaria), 
Boarmia . • . . * * . . 23 

perla, Biyophila 25 

pennutana, Peronea . . . . 303 

pemy-yama hyhr., Antherea .. 283 
perochxaria, Acidalia . . . . 76 

petraria, Phasiane 327 

petrifieata ( = socia), Xylina 51 , 244, 

258, 315 

phsedusa, Stalachtis 118, 119, 120, 121 

Phalerati 211, 212 

ph8eodactyla( = lunsedaetyla) , Maras- 
marcha . , . , 36, 37, 40 

phegea, Syntomis 71, 176, 177, 178 

phenarete, Ituna 85 

pheretes, Polyommatas 2, 6, 90, 189, 

198, 240, 302 

phicomone, CoUas 2, 3, 90, 91, 178, 

179, 189, 198, 210, 241 
philenor, Papilio . . . . 277, 278 

philenphorbia kyhr.i Celerio . . 283 
pblasas, Chrysophanus 54, 57, 74, 

82, 122, 124, 138, 172, 173, 

176, 188, 196, 197, 211, 214, 

216, 254, 272, 281, 306, 311, 

313,323, 342 
phlomidis, Syrichthus . . . . 150 

phcebe, Melitaea 3, 50, 57, 91, 124, 

131, 178, 189, 191, 196, 209, 215 

Phoxopteryx 216 

Pbyois 217 

PbyUodnistis 309 

picata, Gidaria . . 266, 298, 337 

picketteia ab. (pmaaria), Angerona 341 
Fi6r||£B 150 


I 
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pigm, Pygaera . . 136, 137, 210 

pilosellse, Oxyptilus 35, 37, 40, 41, 306 
pilzii 7ip5r., Biston. . .. .. 284 

pinastri, Hyloicus . . 212, 213, 305 

piniarius, Bupalus 327 

piniperda( = griseo-vanegata),Pano- 

lis 101, 213, 326 

pisi, Hadena . . . . 25, 51 

pistacina, Anehocelis 51, 98, 99, 314 
pitho (pronce), Erebia . . . . 130 

plantaginis, Nemeophila . . 2, 25, 198 

Platyptilia 35, 37 

Piatyptiliidae 37 

Platyptiliidi . . . . . . . . 37 

Platyptiliin?B 37 

Platyptilus 35 

Piebeii 211, 212 

plexippus, Anosia 211 

plambaria, Eubolia . . . . 260 

plumigera, Ptilophora . . . . 22 

plumistraria, Enrranthis . . . . 50 

plutelliformis(=olbi8el]a), Geleehia 164 
pluto vai\ (glacialis), Erebia . . 90 
podalirius, Papilio 66, 122, 123, 124, 

174, 196, 209, 211, 216, 217 

polycbloros, Eugonia . . 178, 195 

polygonalis, Mecyna . . . . 217 

polygrammata, Pbibalapteryx . . 160 
polyxena, Thais . . . . 215, 216 

populana, Ephippiphora . . . . 308 

populata, Cidaria . . 75, 177, 178, 259 

popnleti, TeBnioeainpa 71, 159, 

256, 257 

populi { = populeti) , Tseniocampa . . 71 

populi, Amorpha 309 

populi, Limenitis . . . . 58, Mi 

populi, Pceeilocampa . . , , 51 

porata, Zonosoma 328 

porcellus, Theretra . , . . 25, 328 

porpbyrea (-satura), Hadena .. 244 

Portittia .37 

Porrittiidi 37 

potaronus, Napeogenes 118, 120, 121 

praeeox, Actebia 51 

prasina, Geometra . . , . 201, 222 

prasinaria ab. (papilionaria), Geo- 
meiira . . . . 200, 201, 226 

prasinaria (= papilionaria), Geo- 
metra 200, 201 

petraria, Phasiane (Pauagra) , . 327 
prima %br., Olostera .. ..283 

priamus, Papilio 211 

prieuri, Satyrus 274 

proboscidalis, Hypena . . . . 259 

procellata, Melanippe . . . . 303 

procida var. (gaiathea), Melanargia 

300, 301 

promissa, Catocala . . . , 258, 337 

pronoe, Erebia 313 

pronuba, Triphsena . . . , 158 

pronubana, Tortrix 217, 340, 342 

propugnata {=designata), Coremia 102 
prorsa var. (levana), Araschnia . . 196 
proteeta, Hyrmina . . 118, 119, 121 

provincialis var, (aurinia), Melitsea 
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50, 191, 23S j racliata vcur. (lubricepeda), Spilo- 

pruinata, Pseudoterpna . . 130, 339 , soma 25 

prunata, Ciclaria 51 , rsBselikei Clostera .. .. 283 

prunaria, Angerona 25, 303, 341, 342 ' rapae, Pieris 3, 57, 74, 124, 131, 

pruni, Odonestis 257 ! 147, 148, 150, 158, 211, 214, 

pruni, Theda . . 27, 82, 138, 341 240, 242 , 272, 298, 312 

psammenitella, Pempelia - . .. 211 ; ravida( = obscura), Agrotis. . 305,328 

Fselnophorus .. .. 36, 37 ! rebeii Drepana .. .. 284 

psendobombycella, Taleporia . . 241 j reelusa, Closfcera . . . . . . 256 

pseudonomion var. (apollo), Par- i rectaiigulata, Eupithecia .. ..50 

nassius . . . . . . . . 196 | remutata, Acidalia . . . . 101, 327 

psi, Triaana (Acronycta) . . 50, 285 1 remutata vai\ (aversata), Acidalia 25 

psidii, Thyridia .. .. 85, 120 I reaago ub. (oo), Dicycla .. .. 303 

psittacata, Cidaria . . .. .. 25 i repandata, Boarmia 25,50,75, 

I>sodos 241 i 158, 172, 177, 255, 261, 303, 315 

pfeerodaetyla ( = ptilodactyla), Ston- '■ reticella (re tiella), Psyche . . .. 82 

optilia 35, 37, 41, 51, 130, 177, 321 retiella, Whittleia 82 

Pteronymia . . . . , . . . 120 retusa, Tethea . . . . 159, 257 

Pterophora (=Aeiptilia=Alucita) 35 revayaiia, Sarrofchripa .. 255,315 

Pfeerophorus 35 reverdini ab. (tyndarus), Erebia .. 60 

ptilodactyla ( = pfcerodaotyla), Sten- reversa /lybr., Tephrosia .. .. 284 

optilia . . . . 35, 130, 177 rhadamanthus, Anthrocera . . 50 

pudibunda, Dasychira . . 46, 50 rhamnata, Scotosia . . . . 257 

pudica, Aretia 263 rhamni, Gonepteryx 74, 108, 131, 

pulchellata, Eupithecia . . 259, 260 143, 144, 176, 177, 209, 211, 

pulveralis, Lemiodes . . . . 159 212, 272 

pulverulenta, Tasnioeampa 256, rhizolitha (Ornithopiis), Xylina .. 315 

257, 258, 326 rhododactylus, Eucnemidophorus 

pupillaria, Zouosoma . . . . 216 33, 36, 37, 40 

punefcalis, Stenia 134 rhomboidaria(=gemmaria), Boar- 

punetaria, Ephyra . . 255, 326, 327 mia . . . . 23, 77, 255, 261 

punctidactyla, Amblyptilia 37, 40, 306 ridens, Asphalia . . . . 255, 257 

punctuiaria, Tephrosia 325, 327, 328 ridingi hyhr,<t Tephrosia . . . . 284 

ptingeleri Eumea .. .. 285 ridingi-suffusa 7iybr., Tephrosia .. 284 

pnnicealis, Pyrausta .. 132,217 ripartii var. (admetus), Polyom- 

purpiiralis, Anthrocera . . 176 , 303 mat us 124 

purpuralis, Pyrausta .. .. 274 Bipidophora . . .. .. ..35 

purpuraria, Lythria . . . . 327 rippertii, Polyommatus . . . . 66 

purpurata, Aretia .. .. 263 risii Saturnia .. .. *284 

pusaria, Oabera 50, 321, 326, 327, 328 rivata, Meianippe . . . . 303, 837 

pusillata, Eupithecia . . . . 326 loboraria, Boarmia . . , . 258 

pustulata, Comiboina 221, 222, 2*24, 226 robsoni ab. (nebuiosa), Aplecta 28, 75 

putata, Thalera 327 ruberata, Hypsipetes . . 51, 214 

putris, Axylia 71 rubi, Callophrys 49, 82, 99, 138, 

193, 214, 821 

rubi, Macro thy lacia 48, 185, 257, 

326, 342 

mbi, Noctua 51 

rubigiuata, Acidalia . . . . 303 

rubiginea, Dasycampa . , 132, 305 

rubricata. Acidalia 216 

rubricosa, Paohnobia . . . . 257 

rafa ah. (apollo), Parnassius 176, 194 
rufa ah. (favicolor), Leuoania . ♦ 82 

rufa ab. (gracilis), Tmuioeampa .. 101 
rufata (=obliquaria), Chesias 132, 136 
rufescens ab. (niobe), Argynnis . . 5 

rufescens-eris ah. (niobe), Argynnis 5 
rufescens- typica ab. (niobe), Argyn- 
nis . . ‘ 5 

ruficapitelia, Nepticula . . . . 320 

rumicis, Acronycta (Pharetra) 23, 

259, 286, 341 

Burales 211, 212 

rurea, Xylophasia 15, 23, 157, 158, 314 


pygmD3ola( = lutarella) ,Litho3ia 177, 178 
pygmaeus, Trichoptilus . . . . 36 

pyraliata, Oidaria . . . . . . 50 

Pyralidge 83 

pyramiclea, Amphipyra . . . . 257 

pyrencea var. (lefebvrei), Erebia . . 302 
pyrenaica, Polyommatus . . . . 302 

pyri, Saturnia 194 

pyrina, Zeuzera . . . . 77, 150 

pyrrha, Synophia 36 


, quadrifasciaria, Coremia . . . . 50 

quereana, Hylophila . . . . 255 

quercifoiia, Eutricha . . 118, 257 

quercinaria, Bnnomos . . . . 71 

querciis, Lasiocampa 178, 257, 304 
quercus, Zephyrus27, 82, 195, 272, 311 


radieilus, Crambus 
radians, Hemaris . 
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russata (feruneata), Cidaria 49, 159 


253, 315, 327 
russula, Eutbemonia 130, 132, 144 

rusticelia, Monopis 320 

ruticilla, Ortbosia . . . . 325, 326 

saeraria, Sterrha 149 

salicata, Larentia 51 

salicis ah. (rumicis), Pbaretra 23, 341 
salieis, Btilpiiotia (Leucoma) 73, 

240, 256, 257 


salmaeis ah. et var. (astrarebe), 
Poljommatus 158, 267, 268, 269, 

280, 281 


sangiiiualis, Bhodaria . . , . 217 

sao, Syricbthus(Pyrgus), 50, 67, 144, 

176, 177, 188, 215, 216 
satellitia, Scopelosoma . . 51, 257 

satura (—porpbyrea), Hadena .. 244 
satyrata, Eupitbeeia . . . . 326 

Satyrid© 83 

satyrion, Ccenonympba 2, 5, 189, 

194, 240, 241 
saueia, Peridroma 51, 71, 303, 315 
scabida,Nepbopteryx . . . . 211 

scabiosata, Eupitbeeia . . . . 274 

scabiosellus, Nemotois . . . . 130 

Seada 120 

scarodactyla, Hellinsia . . 40, 41 

scbaufussi hyhr.f Malacosoma . . 284 
scbaufussi Saturaia . , 284 
scblumbergeri hyhr., Saturaia . . 284 

seipio, Erebia 214 

scutulata, Acidalia 50 

sebrus, Cupido . . . . 131, 195 

seeunda hybr.., Anthrocera . . 284 
seileri hyhr., Spilosoma . . . . 283 

selene, Bren this (Argynnis) 27, 134, 

196, 303 

selini, Caradriaa 328 


semele, Hipparchia (Safeyrus) 5, 24, 

66, 91, 129, 142, 144, 175, 

177, 197, 199, 209, 235, 259, 261 
semialba ah. (jurtina), Epinepbele 59 
semiargus{==acis), NomiadesS, 144, 

138, 198, 199, 209, 241, 341 
semibrunnea, Xylina . . 25, 315 

semifulvelia, Tinea 320 

seppeUa, Micropterjrx . . . . 320 

septodactyla (sslienigianus), Oven- 

denia 37,41, 188 

sericina,Estbemopsisll5, 117, 120, 121 
serratul©, Hesperia . , . . 199 

Besiid© .. .. ..83 

sexalisata, Lobopbora , . . . 326 

Sibylla, Limenitis 27, 65, 66, 189, 

194, 234 

sicbffia vat. (fatua), Satyrus 123, 124 
sienla (^barpagula), Drepana 296, 806 


sieuiana, Pboxopteryx . . . . 216 

sidse, Syrxcbtbus (Hesperia) 50, 191, 

214, 216 

silagos=(fiamgo}, Gitria .. .. 158 

similis %fer., Ciostera .. 283 

simplonia, Antbocbaris . . . . 3 

sinap^, Leptidia 50, 57, 66, 124, 


! 


I 
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129, 142, 143, 176, 177,178, 

189, 190, 214, 216, 217, 342 
smaragdaria, Pborodesma 203, 

221, 222, 224, 226 

smaragdina, Sesiura - . 84, 85 

Sochchora 36 

soeia (=petrifieata), Xylina 51, , 

244, 258, 316 

soeiata, Melanippe . . . . 50, 327 

solani var. (fimbria) , Triphsena . . 159 
sordiata ab. et var. (prunaria), An- 

gerona 25, 341 

sordida, Mamestra 50 

sordidata (elutata), Hypsipetes 


75, 261, 336 
333 
274 
25 
327 
320 


sororcula, Lithosia . . 
sororculella, Gelechia 
spadicea, Orrbodia . . 
sparsata, Collix 
spartifoliella, Gemiostoma . . 

Sphenarehis 36 

sphegiformis, xEgeria (Sesia) 188, 305 

Sphingid© 83 

spilodactyla, Wbeeleria . . . . 37 

spini, Theda 66, 89, 122, 124, 129, 

142, 144, 176, 178, 194 

sponsa, Catocala 258 

stabilis, T©niocampa 71, 159, 160, 

161, 257, 258, 326 

Stalacbtis 119, 120 

standfussi hybr., Saturaia . . 284 
standfussi hybr., Tberetra . . 283 
statioes, Adscita .. 163,215,216 

statiiinus, Satyrus , . . . 175, 199 

36 


stellatarum, Sesia 25, 88, 149, 210, 215 

Stenoptilia 35, 37 

Stenoptiliidi 37 

steeveni var. (meleager), Polyora- 

matus 66 

straminea, Leucania . . 255, 296 

strataria, Ampbidasys . . 71, 224 

strigata ( = bbyniiaria), Hemitbea 


221, 222, 245 

strigilis, Miana 259 

strigiliaria, Perconia (Aspilates) . . 328 

strigula, Lycopbotia . . . . 260 

strobilata, Eupitbeda . . . . 326 

stygne, Erebia 38, 90, 143, 189, 

194, 196, 210, 214, 240 
subalpina var. (dorilis), Cbryso- 

pbanus 3 ^ 241 

subcsBruIesccns ah. (papilionaria), 

Geometra 202, 226 

subciliata, Eupitbeda . . . . 341 

subfuseus, Agrotis 306 

sublustris, Xylopbasia . , . . 328 

subobsoleta ah. (papilionaria), 

Geometra 202, 226 

Bubrosea, Agrotis 160 

subsequa (=orbona), Tripbtena .. 328 
subsericeata, Acidalia . . . . 259 

subtristata, Melanippe . . , . 259 

subtusa, Tethea 257 

succenturiata, Eupitbeda . , . . 274 

sudetioa var. (melampus), Melam- 
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pias .. 196 

sudetica, Seoparia 240 

saffumata, Cidaria . . . . . . 315 

suffusa ah, (goante), Erebia . . 174 

sufEusa ab, (jurtina), Epinephele . . 59 
sulphuralis (trabealis), Agrophila . . 328 
syllius, Melanargia . . 191, 214, 217 

sylpba, Zeonia 120 

sjlpMs, Heterosais . . 118, 119, 121 

sylvanus, Pamphila 51, 82, 123 

124, 129, 138, 176, 178 

sylvellus, Crambus 132 

syivestrelia{ - splendidella) , Dioryc- 

teia 340 

sylvius, Cyelopides 327 

Synophia 36 

synophrys, Sphenarchis . . . . 36 

Syntomidse 83, 121 

Syrichthus 149 

syringaria, Perieallia . . . . 303 

Tseniocampa 256 

tages, Nisoniades 74,82, 131, 138, 

178, 211, 216, 281 
tagis, Antbocharis . . . . 190, 233 

tamarieis, Agdistis 164 

Taragama (= Megasoma) . . .. 149 

taras ah. (malvse), Hesperia . . 311 

tau, Aglia 193 

tauriea var. (oleopatra), Gonep- 
teryx .. .. 57, 123, 124 

telieanus, Lampides 148, 149, 150, 

191, 198, 199 

telephassa, Satyras 122, 123, 

124, 211 

templi, Dasypolia 309 

teneates mr. (larissa), Melanargia 

121, 122, 124 
tenebraria, Dasydia . . . . 60 

tengstroemi, Deuterocopus . . 35 

tenniata, Eupithecia . . . . 158 

tephradactyla, Leioptilns 36, 37, 41 

Teraeolus 148 

tersata, Pbibalapteryx . . . . 274 

tesseradaefcyla, Erederieina 37, 40 
tessellnm, Syrichthus 57, 123, 124, 150 
testata, Cidaria . . 75, 274, 341 

testudo {=limacodes), Cochlidion 255 
tetradactyla (—tridaetyla), Merri- 
fieldia . . 37, 41, 216, 217, 306 

tetralunaria, Selenia . . . . 71 

Tetrasohalis 36 

teucrii (=heterodaotyla), Capperia 

37, 40, 41, 306 
thalassina, Hadena . . . . 51 

thaumas, Thymelious 82, 108, 138, 

176, 177, 272 

theapia, Scada 120 

theophrastus, Lampides 148, 149, 150 
therinella, Ooleophora . . . . 274 

thersamon, Chrysophanus 57, 123, 124 
thiemi ab. (flavofasciata), Erebia 38, 39 
thompsoni (robsoni) ab* (nebulosa), 
Aplecta ' . . . . . . 28, 75 

thore, Brenthis . . 78, 196, 199 


PAGE. 

thrasonella, Glyphipteryx . . . . 321 

Thymelicidi . . 304 

Thymelicinae 304 

Thymelicus 341, 342 

thymiaria (=strigata), Hemithea 

221, 222, 245. 246 
thyrsides var. (pamphilus), Cceno- 

nympha 122, 124 

tilisB, Mimas . . . . 113, 309 

tiliaria, Ennomos . . . . . . 46 

tincta, Aplecta 328 

tinctella, Borkhausenia . . . . 320 

tiphon, Ccenonympha . . . . 138 

tiresia, Hyelosia 86 

tithonus, Epinephele 59, 131, 143, 

196, 197, 198, 199, 255 
tityus, Hemaris 83, 209, 210, 216, 326 

torva, Notodonta 326 

trapezina, Cosmia . . 23, 257, 258 

transalpina, Anthrocera 130, 142, 

176, 177, 178, 240 
tremulsB var. (populi), Limenitis . . 58 

trepida, Notodonta 255 

triangulum, Noetua . . . . 158 

Trichoptilus 36 

tricolor, Oeratinia 120 

tridactyla, Merrifieldia 37, 41, 216, 306 
tridens, Cuspidia (Aeronycta) 285, 286 
trifolii, Pachygastria . . 326, 328 

tri^ammica, Grammesia . , . . 314 

trilinearia, Ephyra . . . . 255 

trimacula ab. (lycaon), Epinephele 174 
trimacula-intermedia ab, (lycaon), 

Epinephele 175 

trimacula-pallida ab, (lycaon), 

Epinephele 175 

triopes var. (gorge), Erebia . . 240 
tripuncta, Borkhausenia . . , . 320 

trisignaria, Eupithecia . . . . 327 

tristata, Melanippe 327 

tristellus, Crambus . . . . 23 

tritici, Agrotis . . 51, 177, 340 

trivia, Melitsea . . 57, 123, 124 

trochilus, Chilades 57, 124, 149, 150 

Troes 211, 212 

troilus, Papiiio 278 

truncata, Cidaria . . . . 253, 327 

tyndarus, Erebia 4, 5, 60, 90, 

176, 178, 179, 190, 196, 199, 

240, 241 

typhse (=arundinis), Nonagria 75, 132 
typica, Neenia 158 

uhagonis ab, (prieuri), Satyrus . . 274 
ulvse (maritima), Senta , . . . 258 

umbra (=:marginata), Heliothis 
(Chariclea) .. 2S, 25, 260, 296 
umbratiea, GueuUia . , . . 71 

umbrosa, Noetua . . . . 25, 158 

unan^lata, Melanippe 50, 51, 327, 337 
unanimis, Hadena (Apamea) 214, 326 

unca, Hydrelia 303 

unguicula (eultraria), Drepana 255, 326 
unidentaria, Coremia . . . . 327 

unifasciata (—bifaciata), Emmel- 
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esia (Perizoma) . . 300, 335, 336 

UrbicolsB 211, 212 

Urbicolidss .. 304 

IJrbicoiides . . . . . . • . 304 

urfcieiB, Aglais (Tanessa) 4, 49, 51, 

200, 203, 209, 211, 212, 234, 272, 313 

urticsB, Spilosoma . . . . 71, 256 

urticaria {=urticse), Vanessa .. 200 
TJtuca 36 

vaccinii, Orrbodia 51, 71, 257 

valesaiaea var. (stygne), Erebia . . 38 

valesinavar. (paphia), Dryas 196, 197 
variata, Thera . . . . 25, 50 

varleyataafi. et taf» (grossulariata), 

Abraxas 160, 246 

vedrse ab. (astrarche), Plebeius 269, 281 
venosa, Arsilonche.. .. 54, 296 

venosata, Bupithecia . . 24, 303 

verbasei, Gucullia 51 

verberata, Larentia . . . . 241 ; 

vernaria, Geometra . . 203 , 222 | 

versicolora, Dimorpha 53, 132, 159, j 
160, 305 I 

vespertilioides hylr., Turneria . . 283 j 
vestigialis, Agrotis . . . . 51 | 

vetulata, Seotosia 257 j 

vetusta, Calocampa . . . . 51 

v-flavam, Oinophila . . . . 187 

vibicaria, Larentia 130 

viduaria (=angularia), Cleora 
(Boarmia) .. .. 160, 328 

viertli hybr., Spilosoma . . . . 283 

villica, Arctia ..215, 237, 255, 263 
viminalis, Cleoceris . . . , 257 

vinula, Dicranura .. 139,210,342 

virescens var. (fimbria), Triphsena 159 
viretata, Lobophora . . 326, 327 

virgata, Mesotype 326 

virgauresB, Chrysophanus 3, 66, 

90, 91, 174, 177, 178, 188, 

194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 209, 

210, 240, 323 
Tirgularia, Aoidalia , . . . 186 

viridana, Torferix * * , . . . 258 

Tiridata, Nemoria . . 222, 326, 328 

vitreus, Entheus .84 

■vittata, Phibalapteryx . , . . 50 

y-nigra {=l-nigrum), Arctornis 
(Laria) 73 

wagneri hijhr., Lasiocampa . . 284 
w-album, Theda 27, 82, 138, 160 

161, 194, 234, 272, 312 
waliacei hpbr., Philosamia , . 283 
watsoni kybr.^ Sarnia . . . . 284 

'wheeleri ah. (lycaon), Epinephele. . 59 

Wheeleria . , 37 

wideri var. (selini), Caradrina . . 328 

woodiana, Ditula 160 

worthing! hybr.^ Anthrocera . . 284 

xanthographa, Noctua 23, 25, 158, 

255, 274 
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xerampelina, Cirrhoedia 25, 50, 

159, 336, 337 

xuthus, Papilio 218 

ypsilon, Peridroma . . . . 51 

zandeus var. (podalirius), Papilio - . 66 

zarepta, Leucothyris . . 118, 121 

zatima var. (lubricipeda), Spilo- 
soma 71 

Zeonia 84, 120 

zephyrus, Kusticus 189 

zermattensis var, (goante), Erebia 174 
zermattensis var. (virgaureie), 
Chrysophanus . . 177, 178, 199 

zetterstedtii ( = calodactyla), Brede- 

ricina 37, 41 

ziezac, Nofeodoiita .. ..51,57, 274 

zinalonsis var. (ino) , Brenthis . . 199 
zonata ah. (sexalisata), Lobophora 326 
zophodaotylus, Adkinia (Stenop- 
tilia) . . . . 37, 41, 72, 73 

Zygaenidffi 83 

ODONATA. 

pumilio, Ischnura 303 

Virgo, Calopteryx 214 

ORTHOPTERA. 

jegyptium, Acridium . . . . 47 

antennatus, Gomphooerus 151, 152 
antigai, Omocestus . . 62, 64 

apicalis, Stauroderus , . 93, 125 

appula, Cuculligera . . . . 288 

apricarius (finofci), Stauroderus 92, 94 
arenarius var. (azurescens), Sphin- 
gonotus .. .. 231, 232 

auricularia, Porficula (abnormal) 

340 (twice) 

azurescens, Sphingonotus . . 231, 232 

bicolor, Stauroderus . . 93, 125 

bigufetulus, Stauroderus . . 93, 125 

binotatus, Staurodenis . . 92, 94 

boiivari, Stenobothrus 12, 13, 14 
brachypterus, Chrysochraon . , 10 

brevicoilis, Stauronotus . . . . 153 

brevipennis, Arcyptera . , 154, 155 

brevipennis, Gomphocerus . . 151 

bruliei, Quirogesia 207 

brunneri, Ocnerodes . . . . 290 

cierulans, Sphingonotus . . . . 231 

cjErulescens, (Edipoda . . 228, 229 

callosus, Sphingonotus .. 231,232 

eanonicus, Ocnerodes . . . . 290 

cazurroi, Stauroderus , . . 92, 94 

charpentieri, (Edipoda . . 228, 229 

*cinerascens, Paehytyius . . . . 208 

cisti, Eremobia 288 

*co]lma, (Edipoda . . . . . . 229 

*cothurnata, Arcyptera . . . , 154 
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crassipes, Stenobothrus . . 11, 12 

crassiusculus, Stauronotus 153, 154 
*croceipennis, Spongipbora . . 109 
’"eruciatus, Areyptera . . . . 155 

cucullatus, Pamphagus . . 290, 329 

cyanopterus, Sphingonotus . . 231 

daimei var, (saulcyi), Stauroderns 94 
danicus, Paehytylus . . . . 208 

deeeptorius, Pamphagus . . 291, 330 

*dec-livis, Chorthippus . . . . 127 

dispar, Chrysochraon . . . . 10 

dorsatus, Chorthippus . . 126, 128 

*dysoni, Spongipbora . . . . 109 

elegans, Chorthippus , . 126, 127 

expansus, Pamphagus . . 291, 330 

^explicatus var. (parallelus), Chor- 
thippus 129 

fasciatus, CEcanthus . . . . 137 

festivus, Stenobothrus ..11,13, 14 
*finoti, Stauroderus , . 94, 125 

fischeri, Stenobothrus ..11,12, 13 
flavicosta, Arcyptera . . 154, 155 

*flavus, (Edaleus 207 

flexuosa, Oueulligera . . 288, 289 

fuscocincta, (Edipoda . . 228, 229 

fuscum (a), Arcyptera 133, 154, 155 

genei, Stauronotus 153 

♦germanica, CEdipoda . . . . 228 

glauceseens var. (fischeri), Steno- 
bothrus 13 

gracilis var. (pulvinatus), Chor- 
thippus 127 

grammicus, Stenobothrus . .12, 13, 14 
gratiosa, (Edipoda . . . , 228, 229 

grisea var. (hsBmorrhoidalis), Omo- 

eestus 63 

grossus, Meeostethus . . . . 1«1 

grylloides, Pyrgomorpha . . . . 289 

hsemorrhoidalis, Omocestus 61, 62, 63 
♦herminieri, Spongiphora . . . . 109 

hespericus, Pamphagus . . 291, 330 

hispanica, Eamburia . . . . 156 

hystrix, Cueuliigera . . . , 288 

imitans, Leptoternis . . . . 232 

insubricus, Acrotylus . . . , 230 

jucundus, Chorthippus . . 126, 127 

kheili, Arcyptera . . . . 154, 155 

lesnei, Forficula 303 

liyoni, Gomphocerus . . 151, 152 

lineatus, Stenobothrus . . 11, 12, 13 
Jongicornis, Obiorthippus . . 127, 128 
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longipes, Acrotylus . . . , . . 230 

mabillei, Pamphagus .. 291,330 

maeulatus, Gomphocerus 63, 151, 152 
marmoratus, Pamphagus . . 290, 291 

maroccanus, Stam'onotus . . . . 153 

media, Apterygida 342 

*melanopterps, Stauroderus . . 93 
meridionalis var. (panteli), Omo- 
cestus 64 

migratorius, Paehytylus . - 207, 208 

miniata, (Edipoda . . . . 228, 229 

miniatus, Stauroderus . . . . 14 

minutissimus, Omocestus .• 62, 63 

montieola, Pamphagus . . 291, 330 

morio, Stauroderus. . ..14,92, 93 

nebulosa var. (haamorrhoidalis), 

Omocestus 63 

nigrofaseiatus, (Edaleus .. .. 207 

♦nigrogeniculatus, Stenobothrus 11 , 12 
nigromaculatus, Stenobothrus 11, 12 

panteli, Omocestus . . . . 62, 64 

panzeri, Ectobia 303 

*parallela, Spongiphora . . . . 109 

parallelus, Chorthippus 127, 128, 

129, 151 

patruelis, Acrotylus . . , . 230 

paulinoi, Pamphagus .. 290, 291 

pedemontanum, Podisma . . . . 95 

peregrina, Schistocerca . . . . 207 

petraeus, Omocestus . . 61, 63 

piatypygia, Epacromia . , . . 180 

pubescens, Porfic«la . , . , 303 

pullus, Stauroderus . . 92, 95 

pulvinatus, Chorthippus . . 126, 127 

punctatus, Pamphagus . . 290, 330 

raymondi, Omocestus .. 61, 63 

*rosea, Pygromorpha . . . , 289 

rufipes, Omocestus . . . , 62, 64 

rufus Clomphocerus . . 151, 152 

saulcyi, Stauroderus .. 92, 94 

sibiricus, Gomphocerus .. 151,152 

simillimus, Pamphagus . . 291, 330 

stigmaticus, Stenobothrus 11, 13, 14 
strepens, Epacromia . . 180, 181 

stridulus, Psophus 206 

sulfurans var. (csBruiescens), CEdi- 
poda 229 

tergestina, Epacromia . . . . 180 

thalassina, Epacromia . . 180, 181 

tornosi, Arcytera . . . . 154, 155 

tuberculata, Bryodema . . . . 229 

uhagoni, Stenobothrus . . 62, 63 

vagans, Stauroderus . . 93, 125 

variabilis, Celes . , . , . . ^27 
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*-variegata, Arcyptera . , , . 154 

*Tariegatus, Gomphocerus . . 152 
viridnlus, Omocestus . . 62, 64 
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pieea, Clothiila 107 
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cheopsis, Pulex 191 
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elegans, Limnopliila . . 303, 342 


Names marked * are synonyms. 
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